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THE INSCRIPTIONS OF PIYADASI. 
BY E. SENART, MEMBRE DE L'INSTITUT DE FRANCE. 
Translated by G. A, Grierson, H.C.8., and revised by the Author, 
(Continued from Vol, XX. page 266.) 
CHAPTER IV. (continued), 
THE AUTHOR AND THE LANGUAGE oF THE INSCRIPTIONS. 
PART Il, — THE LANGUAGE. 
f Pati language of our inscriptions Presents, especially as regards grammar, hardly any 
- absolutely impenetrable obscurities, Mach light is thrown upon it by acomparison with the 
analogous idioms with which literature has made us familiar. Nevertheless, the orthograpiical 
or dialectic pecoliarities which distinguish the different versions, and the chronological position 
which our monuments occupy, lend to their study a philological importance, on which it is not 
necessary to insist, 

| propose, in the first place, to sum Up, iN a8 condensed an inventory as possible, all the 
grammatical phenomena worthy of interest. In a second part I shall draw general conclusions 
from these phenomena. I shall endeavour to determine the true natore of the orthographical pro- 
cesses, to define the extent of the differences of dialect, and to group together those indications 
Which sre adapted to throw light on the state of linguistic development in the middle of the 
ard century B, C, 

In spite of the continual progress with which attempts at their decipherment are rewarded, 
the condition of the monuments dors not permit us to hope that the texts will ever be fixed 
with a rigorous certainty, Our facsimiles, moreover, are, at least for several versions, still 
regrettably insufficient, 

It is, therefore, impossible to establish absolute accuracy in our statistics of the grammatical 
forma; and it must be understood that many of the facts which are about to be recorded, if 
they are rare and exceptional, are not free from doubt; but, fortunately, the characteristic 


phenomena reappear sufficiently often to entitle us to establish them on solid grounds, and what. 


remains in doubt is in no way likely to compromise our general deductions. 


te 


THE INDIAN ANTIQUARY. 


(Janvarr, 1899. 


I. - THE GRAMMAR OF THE INSCRIPTIONS. 
A. = GIRNAR, 


Il. — PHONETICS. 
(a). — Vowels. 
Changes of Quantity. — Except in certain 


special cases, Il enter neither here nor elsewhere | 


under this heading, words in which the leng- 
thening or the shortening is the result of com- 
pensation, and can be explained either by the 
simplification or by the doubling of the con- 
sonant which follows. It is hardly necessary 
to add that, among the changes of quantity 
here noted a great many may be and can 
only be apparent, being referable either to 
mistakes of the engravers or to incorrect 
readings. 


Vowels lengthened. — Anairtarmi, VI, 8 : 
asaiprafipatl, IV, 2; dew (= syud), XII, 7; 
ebhiramakdni, VIL, 2; chikichad, IL, 5; adtikd, 
V8}. etpilé, VIL 3; vijayemhi, AIll, 10; 
tithd, XT, 4; madhiiritiya, XIV,4. At the 
end of words: chd, IV, 11: és@ (nom. masc.), 
MII, 4; mitdsatestuta, ITT, 4; ad, I, 2; XIV, 
2; pardpismidagarahd, XT1, 13; servatéd, II, 6: 
tatd, XII, 8; XIII, 4; ¢atr#, XII, 1; ¢tamii, 
EX, 2: pouthéai, 1, 8. 


A long vowel regularly becomes short before | 


anusvira, or before a consonantal gronp, even 
when, as here, the latter is not represented 
mm writing > but sometimes, instead of doubling 
the consonant, the preceding vowel is leng- 


thened in compensation : didina, V. 4: visa, | 


V,4al. Sometimes the vowel remains long, 
even though nasalized - anundhivatinh, X, 2; 


atikmitoh, VITI, 1; suerusaldn, X, 2; vihdrayit-_ 


toi, VIII, Ls samachérdam, XI, 7. We should, 
perhaps, add here several cases in which ¢ 
represents a Sanskrit ii (see belaw Navaliced 
vowels). Sometimes, finally, a yowel remains 
long before a consonantal group: bdnihana, IV, 
2; VUl, 3; XI, 2; ndst, passim: réetika, 


V, 5; taddtpané, KX, 1; dipa-, passim; and 


before » mute followed by r: bhrdéré, IX, 
6; mdfram, XIII, 1; pardkramdmi, V, 11; 
pardkraména, VI, 14. 

Vowels shortened. — j radht, IX, 9; dradhd, 
XI, 4; étarivomh, IX, 4: dané, IX, 7; dpayd, 
VIII, 5; iatikéne, UX, 8; eusrnsd (once susiiad), 
At the end of words mahaphalé, IX, 4 ; prana, 





I, 10; IIL 4; réja,V, 1; ‘eda, XIII, 6; tatha, 
AI, 6 (several times ftathd); yatha, IIL 8 
(several times yathé); va (in the mesulng of 
vd) V, 8, 5; VI, 2, 3, 9, &e. | 
Changes of Quality. — Piriitda or pirihda 
= pul.nda (?), XII, 9. Bia (= atra) VII, 1, 
3; IX, 3. Bis weakened to i in évdditavya (for 


“df°) IX, 8; likhdpayiean, XIV, 3 (for lé°). — 


The vowel ri is written ra in erachhd, Il; 8:— 


ain bhatt, XU, 6; vadhi, XII, 2, ete.; bhataka, 
TX, 4, &e.; dadha, VII, 3; kata, passim 
kacha, IX, 8; maga, 1, 11,12; magevyd, VIII, 
| 1 swhadeya, IX, 7; wsota, X, 4; vistata, XIV, 


+; vydpata, passim ;— ¢ in tdrise, FV, 5; didriaa, 
LX, 7, &o.; yérisa, XI, 1, de. — u in pari~ 


puchhd, VILL 4; ruta, X, 2. 


Additionsand Suppressions. — Additions: 
ain garahé, XU, 3; garahati, X11, 5; ¢ in 
thi, XIL, 9; 4 in prépuntzi, XIU, 4. 


Suppressions > a in pi (passim) for apt which 
is preserved II, 2; iin ¢¢ (V,8; XH, 11) for 
itt, which is preserved five times; é in va for 
éra (passim), 

Contractions. — ava inte é in érédhane 
(passim); dedditarya, IX, 8; ahé, IV, 3, if I 
am right in explaining it as equivalent to 
athavd; — a(I)winto dé in kAd; — a(y)i into 
é in méra, I, 11 ; —.a(v)i into ai in thaira, EV, 
7;V, 7; VOL 3;— afy}i in &@ in vijilapya, 
AIT, 11, and several times in the formative 
affix of the eaveal, Adplsati, ke, Cf. below >— 
ay? into ai in traideea, V, 4; — ya into? in 
parichintpd, X, 4; —iya into ¢in deka, XIV, 
3;—if pétinike, V; 5, really representa a 


corruption of pratishjhdna, we should have in it 


the contraction of a(t): into é, 


Wasalized Vowels.— The nasal, whether 
before s consonant, or at the end of words, 
is, except in two eases in which o final m is 
preserved by sandhi, invariably expressed by 
anusvira. The anusvara is omitted ina certain 
number of cases, such as echdyika for “kash, 
VI, 7; -pdsautda for “dan, XII, 4: avihisd for 
“hid, 1V, 6, de. These omissions, several 


_ of which are, withont doubt, only apparent, and 
due to the condition of the stone, are in every 


Janvary, 1892.) 
reghgence of the ongrayer, [ lay no stress 


Certain cases seem to imply the equivalonce 
of a long vowel toa vowel nasilized : dpardtd, 


Vo a: atitidtan, IV, 1; V,3; V1; ensued, . 


XU, 3; niydin (= nirydntu), ILI, 3; pédd, 
Hl, 25 susruad (accusative), X, 2; nich (= 
nttyam), VIL, 3; pad (acc.), XII, 2, 8: vow 
(= vd, vai), X11, 6: simichan (nom. pl. mase. ?), 
IJ, 3. But in most of these examples the nasa- 
lized vowel is long by derivation, and it may 
as well be admitted that the sign for anusviira 
has accidenta!ly disappeared. It is also possible 
that the apparent confusion between é and nan 
may, in some cases, be due to an error in the 
reading, The second w of susrued, being here 
Almost always written short, there are grounds 
for believing that the auusvira of susuhed is 
due to an inadvertence of the scribe; the 
reading sémichah and its interpretation are 
not certain. There would, therefore, only re. 
Main wichi, an unique example, and but a 
fragile basis for such a deduction. Wa might, 
perhaps, add été, IX, 5, which would be eqni- 
valent to éfav (nom. sing. nent.), unless, indeed 
it representa éid, 


In one case also, karu, XI, 4(cf. karan, XT, | 


4), ah appears to be replaced by u; and some- 
times by £: in afhé, VI, 4, 5 ; yuld, EMI, 6; 
savé (sarod) kild, VI, 3, 8. Hut several of 


these facta admit, as we shall see, of a dif- 


ferent explanation. 


In pravismimhi, TX, 2, the nasal is written | 


twice over, by an abase which is too frequent 
in the manuscripts to canse us surprise. 


(b). — Consonants, 


A, in lahukd, XII, 3; — dentals into cercbrala, 


in pafi- for prati (passim): perhaps prafi | 


in Mirahnapratividhind, VITI, 4, but pra is 
donbifal; usafa, X, 4; dsadha, ITI, 5; vadhi, 
XII, 2, 8, 9 (beside vadhi, IV, 11); dasand, 
IV, 3; dasanf, VIIL 2 (darsanaw, VIII, 4); 
prdpuniti, XIID, 4; yona, V, 5; —th into h in 
ah} (athavd); —d into r in Hirtea, ¢titrisa, 
‘ydrisa ; — bh into A in the base bad; Aditi, 
chuseu, &c.;— I intor, if pPiroida or périvda, 
AIT, 9, ix equivalent to pulinda, If péténika, 

‘Tho corebral 5 ia always preserved in tho base; it 
Bever appears in terminations, even where jt ought to 


THE INSCRIPTIONS OF PIVADAST. d 


XII, 9; ilikita, XU, 12; iLikacha, 








V, 5, is really derived from ‘pratishthdna, it 


would afford an example of the loss of the fe 
Fation, ¢ for fh, 

Suppressions and Additions, — Sop preg. 
sion of an entire syllable in athd (= athitya), 
XT, 4 (for 
whald"); loss of the initial y in dva(ydvat), ¥, 2, 
al.; of a medial consonant in Bhd (tlalu), mira 
(maytra). — Addition of a vp in tula (ukla), 
IX, 6, &e. 

Compound Consonants. 

kt becomes ¢ ; abvinia, dé. 

ky becomes & : saka, XIII, 6, 

kr becomes | : ahk@itam, VIIL, I, &ke. : 
pardkdmaié, X, 3,.&e. E remaina unchanged 
in panikramdimi, VI, 11 ; pardkraména, VI, 14, 

keh becomes chj ; aohhati, XIE, 7 ; chhamati, 
XII, &; chindaba, XII, 4, &e.: sumchhdye, 
XIV, 5; vrachhd, IL, 8: — kA, in tthijhakha- 
mahdmatd, XI, 9; khamitaeé, XITE, 6; saia- 
bhiténa, XIV, 2, 

gu becomes g : agikhawihéni, Iv, 4. 

gr becomes g : ajéna, MX, 4, &e, 


| ja becomes (i)ii : katmaiatd, VII, 3, ke. 7 


diapaydmi, VI, 6, al, 

dy becomes din pidd (pindydh), TL, 2, 

ny becomes sin: dnaidma, VL, 11} hirasoa, 
VILL, 4, 


fm becomes tp in aipa-, XII, 3, 4, 5, 6. 

th becomes. sf in natdna, VI, 9, 10, 

ty becomes ch : dchdyika, VI, 7, &e. 

tr becomes ¢, a3 in bhdtd, XI, 8. &e. It is 
unchanged. in bhrdtrd, IX, 6; wdfran, NIL, 
1; mitréna, LX, 7; parairi, VI, 12; prajitre, 
IV, 8; pitra, IV, 8; putrd, IV, 8, al; ear- 


Simple C ees ieee: Changes, — gh into | vatra, VI, 8, al.; eavatra, VI, 4 j fetrd, XIVIL 


1; tatra, XIV, 5; yatra, II, 7. 

fr becomes ip: aldehdipd, XIV. ts dra. 
bhitpd, I, 3; chatpari, XUIT,8; dascyitpd, KIV, 
4; hitatpd, VL 1l + purichapit md, AIV, 4: tushit. 
pand, X,]. Tt becomes f in aaliyn pnts), IT, 2. 
if the etymology proposed by De. Baihler is 
correct, 


fs becomes chk in chikichhd, IL, 4, &e.; — 
and ¢ in usaféna, X, 4. 

ddh ia preserved: vadhi, IV, 11, Ge more 
ordinarily changed into dé in wadhi, XII, 9. al. 


SE ee 


omiat according to the Sanskrit rule, Bs in dregs. 
prigfaa, de. 
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VI, 4. 

de becomes d : chhudaka, &c. 

de ig preserved : dvd I, 11, al.: doddasa IV, 
12, al. 


diy becomes jh : majhama, XIV, 2, &e. 


dir becomes dh : dhuva, I, 12, &e.; it would 
appear tobe preserved in (a)adhra-, XIII, 9, 


according to the reading of Dr. Bihler. 
ny becomes sv, i; abit, V, 5, &e.; monaié, 


X, 1, de, Tho spelling fiaydeu, for niyydsn, 
VI, 1, is connected, in a manner more or less 


arbitrary, with this transformation of ny into a. 


pt becomes ¢ : asamdlom, XIV, 5, de. 


pr becomes p: pakarana, XII, 3: dfvdnash- 
preserved in: 


piya, XIII, 9, &e.: — it fs 
asauipratipati, IV, 2: dévénmhpriya, I, 1, 5, 6, 
8; If, 1, 4; IV, 2, 5, 8 12; V,1; VII, 2: 
IX, 1; X,3; X11; XIV, 1; prachamtéeu, IL, 


2; prédésiké, I, 2; prépunéti, KIL, 4; pra- 
karana, XII, 4; prajd, V,7; prajéhitavyan, I, 


3; prdns, 1,9, 10; IIL, §: Iv, 1, 5; XI, 3; 
praptd, VI, 13; prapétra, IV, 8; pratipati, 


AI, 2; perhaps prafividhénd, VII, 4; prara-— 


Jjiléni, XII, 2; prardsashmdi, LX, 2; priyadasi, 
I'v, 1, 5, 8, 12; VIL 2; xX, 1. 

bith becomes dh: ladhéeu, XIII, 1, &o. 

ér becomes 6: Samhana, passim: it would 
appear to be preserved in érdmhana, IV, 2, 6. 

bhy becomes bh: drabhisu, I, 9 ; Grabharé, I, 
i. 
thr becomes bh: Shaded, XI, 3, c&e.; it is 
preserved in bhratrid, LX, 6. 

"y 18 preserved : samyapratipati, IX, 4; 
AL, 3, 

oir becomes shh: famibapamet, IT, 2, 

rg becomes g ; svaga, passim, 

ry) becomes gh; digha, X, I, 

rch becomes ch; vachabhdmikd, XTI, 9, co. 

re becomes tn ; fothbapasini IT, 2. 

rf becomes ¢,as in anweatarf, XIII, 9, ce. ; 
— {im smivata, IV, 9: V, 2, 

rf beoomes th, as in otha, passim, 

rd becomes d: médava, XIII, 7, 


rd& becomes dA, asin tadheyieali, IV, 7, &e.; 


— Gh, a8 in vadhayati, XII, 4, &e, 
rbh becomes ba: gabha, VI, 8, 


dy becomes j in aja, IV, 5;—y in wydna, | 


(Jaxvany, 1892. 








rm becomes sim : keshné, ek dhéma, y, 4, 

ry becomes y: niydtu, 111, 3, 

rv becomes v: puva, VI, 2; sara, passim ; — 
it is preserved in purva, V, 4;‘sarva, VI, 9 (and 
three other times) ; sarnuta, Vii, 1; XIV @ 
(and four other times); sarvatra, VI, 8 ‘(and 
three other times); sarré VI, 8 (against 
eighteen sava or savata), 

ré becomes re in darsana VIll. & 4c. — 
becomes ¢ in dasand, IV, 3.- 

rsh becomes s: vasa (visa), VIII, 3, al. 

rahy becomes s in kdsuti (for kar[i}shyati); 
V, 3; kdsowwi, VIL, 2. 

rh becomes rah: garahd, &e, 

Ip becomes p : apa, passim, 

ly becomes |: kaldna, V, 1, al. 

ey is always preserved : aparyayata, ITI, 5; 
divydni, IV, 4, de., except in pijétayd, XII, 4. 

tr becomes ge: pracajita, XII, 2, de, 

éch becomes chh: pacha I, 12. 

#y becomes #: pasati, I, 35 — or siy: pafivé- 

ér becomes #: susifed, III, 4, é&e.; — or ar 


in bahusruta, XII, 7; susrusd, XII, 22; XI, 2 


(and three other times); sramana, IV, 2 (four 
times samana); srfvdpakan, VI, 6; srupdju (P), 
XII, 7; susrusatémh, XII, 2. 

v becomes ep; svétd in the legend attached 


| to the elephant, 


shk becomes & in dukata, V, 3; dukara, V, 
1, al. 

shir becomes sf: résfika, V, 5. 

shth becomes sf : adhisténa, V, 4; absté, IV, 
10; misfine, IX, 6; hafamlé, IV, 9; tistéya, 
VI, 13. 

sk becomes hh : agikhohdhdni, IV, 4, 

et ia preserved: afi, passim ; &c.; — it 


becomes a} in anusasti, VITI, 4, al. 


sth becomes st in gharasténi, XII, 1 : — and 


| #f in #fifa, VI, 4, 


mn becomes mh, ¢. g. in the locatives in mii. 

sy becomes 4, ¢, 9. in the genitives in asa. 

sr becomes #: parisava, X_ 3, he. ;— it is 
preserved in nierifa, ¥, 8; sahasra, I, 9. 


XIIT, 3. 


ev is preserved : svaga VI, 12, al, &o., except 


in sakaw, IX, 5, 
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hm becomes mA; it is, at least, thos that I 

believe that we should read the group 8, 

which, strictly speaking, could also be read Am. 
(c). — Sandhi. 

Sandhi rarely occurs except between the 
parts of a compound word, and, as an almost 
invariable rule, requires the elision of final 
consonants ; it is nearly exclusively vocalic, 

A final anusvara is changed into m in kata- 
eyam fra, IX, 3; fvam api, 1,2. I further 
note the form aiamariias, XT, 7, 


A final d is retained in tadjpayd VIII, 5; _ 


tadwymatha, XII, 5. 
Q+4 gnc’ a, except in dhdmadhistdndya, V, 


4. dhawanngahd, IX, 7. In nash (passim), the | 


long vowel is retained in spite of the double 
consonant which follaws, 
a+t gives é in eijayéchhd, XIII, 11.3 
e+ gives din manuaipagdni II, 5, 
a+é gives 4 in ténded, VIII, 3; chéva, IV, 7. 
i+a gives iin ithijhakhamahdmatd, XII, 9, 


u+u gives 6 in pasipagdni, II, 6, a curious 


form which would appear to be borne out by 
the other versions. 


it must be understood that, except in 


special cases, I shall not expreasly quote those 
modifications which are of a purely mechani. 
of the phonetic rules which have just been 
indicated, 

The distinction between the masculine and 
the neuter tends to disappear. This, as we 
shall shortly see, is evidently due to the in- 
fluence of the Magadhi spelling. 

(6). — Declension of Consonantal Bases, 

This tends to go over into the declension of 
bases in a: parishad becomes parisd ; karman 


becomes kathma, and is declined like a neuter in | 


a; of varchas, we have the locative vachamhi, 

VI, 3; the present participle of as, makes its 

nominative singular sails, VI, 7; VIII, 2. 
The following are the traces which atill 
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Bases in AN, — nom. a. réja@; gen. a. rand: 
instr, s, réad; nom, pl. riijdnd, 

Bases in ANT. — Kara, XII, 4, nom. sing. 
of the participle present, beside karé(m)ié, XII, 


| , fisfashts, nom. pl. maso., IV, 9. 


Bases in AR(RI). — Contrary to the other 
versions, Girnar presenta, for these basea, no 


traces of the passage into the vocalio declen. 
| sion. Instrum, sing. bhrdtd, IX, 6; bhéird, XI, 


3; pitd, IX,5; X13. Locat. sing. mdtari, 

Bases in AS. — Acc, sing. yasd, X, 1, 2; 
bhuya, VIII, 5, ought to be bhuyd, 

Bases in IN, — Here we have no trace of 
the vocalic declension. — Nom. sing. piyadasi, 
priyadan (passim); the final vowel is always 
short. — Gen, sing. pi(prijyadasind ; inatr. 
pipri)yadasing., 


(c). — Declension of Vocalic Bases. 


Bases in A. — Masoulines. — The termina- 
tions are the same as in Pili, | only note 
peculiarities worthy of remark. 

Nominative singular. — Besides the regular 
form in é, there are several cases of the nomi- 
native in ¢, as in Miagadhi : apaparisavé, X, 
3; puré, IV, 5: dévdnashpryé, XI, 1; prddé- 
#iké, IIT, 2; rajyaké, IMI, 2: sakalé, X,3; yé, 
VY, 1. To these examples we should add tho 
MAnY More humerous cases in which the nomi- 
native neuter ends in 4, instead of, and beside, 
ah. It is the less permissible to suggest a 
mechanical change of aii to é, because the 
termination avi is still retained in the majority 
of cases. We have, therefore, hero an imita- 
tion of Magadhi; and, so far as regan: 
Migadhi itself, the final reason for the use of 
the termination / in the neuter, lies in ‘the 
obliteration of the distinction between the 
neuter and the mascoline, which has resolted 
in the common acceptation, for both genders, of 
the uniform use of the masculine termination, 
It ia clearly in this way that, VIII, 4, we 
have Atrashnapafieididnd (for “dhdnam). 

Accusative singular. — I have quoted above 
the form in 4 in afAé, VI, 4, 5, and yufé, ITT, 
6, for the nccusative. Twice, sarré kdle, VI, 


8, 8, corresponds to savam Adlaw of the other 


versions. ‘It must, nevertheless, be stated that 


* Dr. Babler's interpretation would do away with this combination. 
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savé kalé, can very well be explained as a | 
locative, and that yufé could, without diffi- | 


culty, be understood as a Pali aconsative plural. 
Tt is true that we miss parallel examples to 
authenticate thia termination here. However 


the matter may be, if we must really admit it, | 
I can hardly imagine for the ending é of the | 


accusative, any origin other than false analogy 


with neater nominatives in é. 


Datiwe singular, — It is always in dya. 


There is one solitary instance of the form éfdyé, | 


ITE, 3, 

Abiative singular, — In &; hitatpé, VI, 11; 
hapa, IV, 9. 

Locative singular, — In amAi oriné The 
two terminations occur with sbont equal 
frequency. 


Nouters. — The terminations are the usual | 


UDGE, 


Nominative singular, — As examples of the 


nominative in & I quote: afié, LX, 5; dahu- 
widhd, IV, 7; charand, IV, 7, 10; déné, VIL, 
3; VILL, 3; dasané, VID, 3; mavgalé, IX, 
4 (mamgalma, IX, 1, 2, 3, a4 kovimé, TV, 10; 
mahdlaké (vijitaw) XIV, 3 
4; katavyamald (likahitanh), VI, 9; millé, VI, 
10: pefividhdnd, VIII, 4; afstd knimé, IV, 
10; vipilé, VII, 3; yé, V. 23; ftdrisé, ydrisd, 
radhité, IV, 6. 

Nominative plural. — We have a termina- 
tion in d, instead of dai, in dasand, IV, 3: 
prana (read “nd), I, 10, 

Pominines. — 


Instrumental singular. — In dya, ag mddAd- 
rifdya, XIV, 4. 

Locative singular, — In déyamh, as pariedyaih, 
VI, ¢. Ttis dificult to decide whether sawti- 
ranidya, Vi, 3, is, or is not, an error of the 
engraver. 

Nominative plural. — In dyé, in mahiddyé, 
1X, 3. 

Bases in I, — Of Masculines we fina — 

Genitive plural, — Ndtinawn, IV, 6, al. 

Locative plural. — Natsu, TV, 1. 

Feminines. — We have no example of the 
plural. For the singular, the accusative in 
ii, and the instrumental in iydé, call for no 
remark. 


; mahaphalé, Ix. TX, 5 ofa, IV, 9; 


— Loc: 





Nominative singular, — In f, I note, how- 
ever, apachii, IX, 1]; hini, IV, 4; rats, 
VI, 4. 

Dative singular. — Anusasfiya, III, 3, ought 
perhaps to read “yf, 

Ablative singular. — Tavhbapawl, II, 2. 

Bases in U. — Masoulines, — 

Nominative singular. — Sddhu, CX, 6. 

Gemitive plural. — Guriinank, DX, 4, 

Ablative plural, — Bahihi, IV, 4. 

Fominines, — 

Nominative singular, — Sddhu, LX, 4, 11. 

Neutorsa, — 

Nominative singular, — Bahu, XIV, 3, al.; 
sddhiu, IX, 8, al. 

Nominative plural, — Bahdéni, I, 8, al. 

(d). — Declension of Pronouns. 


Demon: 3, &0,— 1 give, according 
to the alphabetical order of the bases, the 
forms found at Girnar. 

Anya. — Nom, sing. neater: aif, IV, 7; 
IX, 19.— Gen. sing. : 
akamaniasa, XII, 7.— Loc, sing.: alee, VIII, 
5, beside afamAi, IX, 2,— Nom. pl.: avid, 
V, 0. 

Ima. — Nom. 





ging. masc., ayam; fem. 


| iyosh; neater, idavh, Ayoth is, however, used 


for the feminine : 1, 10; V,9; VI, 13; XIV, 
1, and for the neuter with phalaw, XII, 9.— 
Gen. mase.: imasa, IV, 11. — Dat. fem.: 
imdyc, III, 3, — Instr. mase.; imind, TX,.8, 9. 
imamAs, IV, 10, 

Ekatya, — Nom. plur, masc. : ékacha, I, 6. 

Ets, — Nom. sing. masc.: ésa, X, 3; used 
for the neuter, or rather with a mascoline 
which, by origin, is neuter, such as kashmé, 
d&e., IV, 7,10; VI, 10; fem., ésd, VIII, 3, 5: 
neuter, éfam, X, 4 (perhaps under the form 
éid, IX, 5); the parallel use of ta would lead 
one to think that éfa, X, 4; XI, 3 = étad, and 
ms a an incomplete writing of étsh.— Dat. 

: étdya, once (III, 3) didyé. — Log,: 

stamhi, IX. 2.— Nom, pl.: été, which, being 
associated with / prénd, indicates again a con- 
fusion of genders, 

Ka, — Nom, sing, mase.: kéchi, XII, 5, 


Renter: kimcht, passim. 
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Ta. — Nom. sing. mase.: 2a, MII, 5, and 
usnally «5; fem. : «ef, XIII, 10; neuter: fav, 
XIU, 2, more often ta, IV, 10, al., whether for 
fai, or more probably for fad, preserved in 
composition, VITI,S and XII, 5; #é is employed 
adverbially as equivalent to fad, I, 10, as fre- 
quently appears in the versions in a Migadh{ 
spelling. — It is unnecessary to draw special 
attention to fam, fasa, idya, téna, tami, #8, 
tésawi, (éhi, 

Na. — XII, 1, we find nd used ag an accnsa- 
tive, and applied to netiter substantives. 


neuter : yout, VILI, 3, but much more frequent- 
ly yo, for yad, IV, 10; VI, 5, 6, 11; X, 8: 
XT, 3. — Nom. plur. : yé, yd, XIII, 6; yani. 

Sarva, — Nom.-ace. sing. neuter., sarvanh 
(savan). — Loe. sing. (?): sared, VI, 8; eavé, 
VI, 3. — Nom, plar.: savé, VI, 1, 

Personal pronouns. — The following forms 
eceur of the pronoun of the first person: ahasa, 
mama, mé for the genitive and once (VI, 9), 
for the instrnmental, mayd, 

(e). — Declension of Numorals. 

Deé,nom., I, 11; I, 4. — Ti, nom. neuter 


(prénd), I, 10, 12. — Chetpéré, nom. mase., 
AIT, 8. — Puitchaeu, loc,, IT, 2. 
3. — CONJUGATION. 
(a). — Vorbal Basos, 

The simple bases are, in general, the same as 
in Banskrit, after making allowance for phone- 
tic modifications, as when we have side by side, 
bhavatt and Adti, prdpunddi for prépnéti. There 
are, however, changes, as: chianafi, XII, 6, 
in place of chhandti; karah, XII, 4, participle 
present, beside kardwitd, XII, 6; we should 
note the extension and alteration of the base of 
the present in prajihitaryanh, I, 3. The con- 
sonantal conjugation is only preserved in ash ; 
in upahandti, XII, 6, it passes into the Sth 
class. For the root kram we have the two 
bases : pardkramami, VI, 11, and pardkdmaté, 
X,3. In the passive, the formative affix ya is 
combined according to the usual phonetic laws, 
in drabharé, I, 11 ; drabhisawiré, I, 12; drabhiew, 
1.9. 

In the causals, whether in aya or in paya the 
formative aya i6 contracted to ¢ whenever it 
would take the form oyt: alichétpd, XIV, 6; 
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| Adpésati, V, 8; potivédétavye, VI, 8; pitjéta- 


(vjyo, XI, 4. One exception: /ikhdpayi tah, 
AIV, 3. In one case, ‘cdditarya, LX, 8, it is 
even reduced to i, Likhépayisam, beside the 


usual 4kidpita, presents an analogous weaken- 


(b). — Terminations. 
Present. — The terminations of the middle 


voice, which in one case are, for this tense, 


used to form a passive, drabheré, I, 11, are 
generally used with a neuter, or even with an 


Ya. — Nom, sing. mase. : yd, once (V, I) yé; | active sénsé: @nuvataré, XIII, 9 (the reading 


anuvafamlS of Dr. Bihler appears to be at 
least very doubtful) ; moviatd, X, 1; XII, 8; 
parikématé, X, 3 (by the side of pardkramémi, 
VI, 11); kordté, IX, 1, 2, 3 (by the side of 
karoti, V, 1).— In sukhdpaydmi, VI, 12, as- 
sociated, on the one hand, with gachAéyat, 
and, on the other hand, with 4rddAayatitw, it is 
difficult to avoid recognising the subjunctive 
ne, 

Imperative, — The 3rd_ pers. plur,: eriédha- 
youu, VI, 12; niydtu, Ill, 3; wujonitu, IV, 
11, require no remarks. The middlo termi- 
nation, with an active sense, is preserved in 
the Srd sing.: anueidhiyatiii, X, 2; susrusatdss, 


| X,2. It will be noted that both exceptionally 
| retain the long vowel of and not om. The 
| 2nd pers. plur. borrows, as in Prakrit and 


in Pali the termination tha of the present, 


| pafivédéiha, VI, 5. 


Fotential. — Ist pers. sing.: gachhéyanis 
VI, 11; plur. dipayéme, XII, 6.— 3rd peta. 
sing. in é in bhevé, XII, 13; in éya, in tisféye, 
VI, 18; in étha, i, e. with the termination of 


the middle, in pafipajétha, XIV, 4; plural: in 


éyu, in taséyu, VII, 1; in éram, termination 
of the middle: in anwvat(f)ram, VI, 14; 
susustram, XII, 7, Dr. Bibler reads srupéruak, 
ie. arutdéranm, ALL, 7, the form which to me 
seems to give srundju. The correct reading 
would be srunéju for erunéyu, But, at Girnar, 


we have no certain example of the spelling 


j for y. ——'The verb as makes the 3rd sing. in 
asa, X, 3, and the plaral avw (ésu), XII, 7. 


There is considerable difference of opinion as 


to the origin of this form; some look for it 
in the Vedic subjunctive asat, and others 


‘in the extension by analogy of spdét, syuh into 


| p. 104) 
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Past, — 3rd pers. plur.aorist: ahweiew, VIII, 
2; drabhisu (= drabbieu, passive seek: I 9. 


The form fieydeu, 4. ¢. n(t)yaydeu, VIII, 1, may | 


be compared with the 3rd pers, sing. in dsi, 
of the dialect of the Githis (cf. Wahdeastu, I, 
548). The 3rd sing. ayéya, would seem to be 
a sort of imperfect, influenced, perhaps, by the 
analogy of the perfect yayé. 

A solitary example of the perfect, in dha, 
Passim. 

Future. — The only example of the 1st pers. 
sing. is in om, for di, in Prikrit: hkAd- 
payisam, XIV, 3. The 3rd plur, has twice a 
middle form: anwvaltearé, V,2; drablisawrd 
(passive), I, 12; in this last case, the ah is a 


(Janvany, 1892. 


material error, unless it has been introduced 
after the analogy of the termination avti, 

Absolutive.— In tpé (= tvd): aldchétpd. 
XIV, 6; drabhiipd, 1, 8. Once in ye, in 
sovchhiya = smikehayya, XIV, 5. 

Infinitive. — ArddAéiu(si), IX, 9.— It is very 
doubtfnl whether #hamitaré, XITI, 6, is an 
infinitive. Didpakew and esrdvdpakash (VI, 6), 
which appear to perform the office of in- 
finitives, are in reality adjectives, like pdchaka, 
bédhaka, with this particular shade of meaning, 
‘which is tobe given,' ‘which is to be taught.’ 

Participles. —'The middle form of the parti- 
ciple present is preserved in éhwijaménasa, 
Vi, 3. 


B,— EAPUR DI GIRI. 

The readings of Eapur di Giri have of late made marked progress.? A few items of uncer- 
tainty, no doubt, still remain, a state of affairs which is sufficiently explained by the condition of 
the rock, but it is only in points of detail that certainty is really impossible, and we may believe 
that, so far as decipherment is concerned, we have not so much to expect from the future, 
I cannot, therefore, do better than take for the basis of my grammatical analysis the Inst 
publication of Dr. Bibler in the Zeitachrifi der deutschen morgenldndischen Gesellechajt, XLITI., 


pp. 128 and ff. 
1, — PHONETICS. 
(a). say Vowols., 


The alphabet of Kapur di Giri does not dis- 
tinguish between long and short vowels. We 
cannot, therefore, bere discuss changes of 
quantity. 

Changes of Quality. —a for u in garunah, 
TX, 19; pena, ibid., by the side of guru and 
puna, —t for f, in likhapayami, XIV, 13; 
bhagi ami, VIII, 17; vijinamoni, XIII, 3; 
owtikins, XIII, 9; ghatiti, XIV, 13; duri, I, 
1,—w for a in wehavwcha, IX, 18; dshudhani, 
II, 5; muta, XID, 8; & for a in gira, VI, 15; 
firaka, 1X, 20. We cannot say that @ has 
been substituted for a in cases like sovikhayé, 
XIV, 14 and the datives in ay; all we can do 


is to infer the hic equivalence of aya and | 
ae Mie | into ru, but Dr. Bibler’s reading, vuta, gives 


ayé,— # for tin dédtamh XI, 23 ; al. — In dbhwyd 


(for 64uyé) we should not, I think, look for an | 


actual change in this dialect of 4 into 4 but 
should simply consider it as an accidental 


Migadhism of the spelling. — u for 4 in likha- | 


pitu, I, 1. The vowel ri has no real existence 





in this dialect, which, however, does not pre- 
vent its being represented in several ways by 
the orthography. It takes sometimes the form 
ra, in grahatha, XITI, 4; XII, 1, sometimes 
the form ri, in ristriféna, XIV, 13, and some. 
times ru, in srunéyu, XII, 7; mrwgé, 1,3, It is 
changed to a in dukafan, V, 11; vapata, XII, 


| 9; wiyapafa, V, 13; weatina, X, 22; so also 


in vayri, in which the influence of the etymolo- 
gical form has introduced an r in the following 
syllable ; — to i in didha, VIL, 5; édiésa, 1X, 


18, al. ; ; ita, VI, 14; the influence of the r has 
here aebaaiiaad the dental, which shews that 


the orthography kitra, I, 4; VII, 12; VII, 5, 
is purely a learned and affected one ; — to u in 
vudhéehu V,12; viyapufa V,13; paripuchha, 
VITL 17; mufé, XII, 1; dharmavufan, XIU, 
10. — In rukAa, XII, 5, vri would be changed 


an entirely different word. 

Additions and Suppressions, — Additions : 
initial ¢ in detri®, XII, 9. 

Suppressions: a in pi (passim); i in ts 
(passim); & in va = fea X, 22, al.: vf and 





4 Note by Travnalator, — Tha section regarding Kapur di Giri Rising been sublscis Veweilell War tad abikibe bax 
the purpose of this translation, it is hardly necessary to point out that the following, in no way, agrees with the 


corresponding pages of the origins] work. 
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¥é = demi (cf, below); in sha = éshdn, VI, 16, 


if Dr, Bibler's analogy ia well founded. 
Contractions, — ara into ¢ in éridhana, 
VI, 14; &c.;-into a in yamairé, XIII, 6, if 
we must take it as equivalent to y@caméira; 
alu into 6 in khd (passim) and wu in ku, IV, 9: 
tya imto é in @élukuyé, X, 21; ayé into ¢ in 


tidata, V, 11, if thia is the correct reading, | 


which I strongly doubt; — rd into w in the 
participle absolute, and in chatura, AIIY, 9. 
As for examples of Hiatus like dévanapriasa, 


priadartiva I, 1; X1IL. 1; éhatié, 12; ta (Aia) | 


V, 13; VI, 16; Lx, 20; XI, 24, the resem bl. 
ance between a (#) and ya (yé) Aa, is so close, 
that it is perhaps still permissible to doubt 
whether the reading is certainly correct. 

Nasslised Vowels, -— I believe that, consi- 
dering the condition of the rock, it is jost as 
impossible as it ia at Girnar, or more so, to 
attach here any definite significance to instances 
in which the anusvdra is omitted, especially 
as the last revisions have considerably reduced 
the nomber. 

I shall have occasion, lower down, to draw 
attention to the equivalence of gi and o final, 
the explanation of which still appears to me to 
be doubtfol, although certain instances seem 
really to indicate an actual phonetic pheno- 
menon. A presumption favourable to thig 
explanation might be drawn from the spelling 
alikasudaré for “sai°, XIII, 9, 

As for the nominatives nenter in ¢ for aii, 
the concurrence of s number of masculine 
nominatiyes in ¢, only allows us to recognise 


in them instances of Migadhisms, and not a. 


Phonetic fact peculiar to the dialect of Kapur 
ai Giri. So also in the cases of chaturé, XIII 
9, for chaturé, and rajani for rajani, equivalent 
to rajind, ibid., if, as | have considerable doubt, 
the reading is really correct. As for evi = 
ayaa, VI, 16, the correct reading is very pro- 
bably ayo. 
(b). — Consonants, 

Simple Consonants. — In addition to the 
characters of the alplabet of Girnar, Kapur di 
Giri posseases, so far ns regards consonants, 


two peculiar signs, one for the cerebral and the | 


other for the palatal sibilait. I shall only note 
those instances in which their use does not 
correspond with that of Sanskrit. 
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Changes. — kh into k in ku = khu (kAalu), 
tl 9. 

g into k in maka, XIIT, 9. 

gh into hin lahuda, XI{I, 11. 

Jj into y in prayuhdtaré, I, 1; raya (by the 
side of raja), I, 1; al.; kambéya, V, 12: —into 
cha in trachamli, XIII, 10; crachéyath, VI, 16. 
t is cerebralised into # under the infloenee of 


| 20 r-sonnd, whether vocalic or consonantal. 


The spelling, however, fluctuates, Not only 
does the classical appear side by side with the 
Prikrit orthography, but we also find inter. 
mediate stages in which the r is retained in 


| writing, and often in an arbitrary fashion, 


Examples are, — prati becomes pati; but 
praticvésiyéna, IX, 19; ‘miprafipai, IV, 8; 


pratipajéya, XIV, 14; prafivédétavé, VI, 14; 


Palrivédaka, patricédétu, VI, 14; pafrivédétard, 
VLL15; krita is written kifu, VI, 14; kafa in 
sukata, V, 11; kifra, I, 4; V, 11, 12; VII 
5; cydprita is written va(viya)}pafa, passim ; 
tyapufa, V, 13, and also viyapafra, ibid. IT may 


also quote vistriféaa, XIV, 13; mufd, XITI, 6, 


and mufé (?) XITI, 1.—¥¢ appears weakened to 
din hidasukhayé, V, 12, by the side of hita®, 
ibid, 

bh into hin ahd (= athara), TV, 8, 

d into y in tyam for idinh, nom, ging. neut, 

dh into din Aida, I, 1 = tdha (?). 

P into v in avatrapéyu, A III, 8. 

binto p in padham, VII, 15. 

6h into h in the base Adti, by the side of bhéts, 
bhavats. 

i into r in erabAai and its derivatives and in 


 rocheftu, XITI, 11, 


v into y in yé for éram, if Dr. Bihler's 
analysis is correct (in IV, 9), 

‘into y in éadaya, III, 5; IV, 10;—<into » 
in anusdchanam, XIII, 2 ; famacAariya, XIII, 8, 

#h into din manusa, IT, 4, 5 (by the side of 


| manusha, XIII, 6);—into # in arabhiyien, I, 2; 


yésu, XII, 4; abAisita, IV, 10; al, 

r into # in anusasanamh, IV, 10: anuiadisashts, 
ibid. ; into «4 in pauichashu, IIL 6 (cf. shashu 
below); — into A in haché (= sachéd), IX, 20, 

Suppressions and Additions, — Loss of an 
initial y in eva = ydrat, passim ;— of a medial 
Ain ia, V, 18; VI, 16; LX, =0; XI, 24, if the 





Addition of a prosthetic A in ita, TX, 20: 


hida, XII, 12; Aédisa, VILL, 17; of a vin | 


vachatt, XIII, 8, in wuta ITS, if this reading 
(= pla) should really be preferred to the 
reading rukha, 

Compound Consonants. — ki becomes ¢: 
ablisita, V, 11; &e. 

ky hecomes k in gakd = sakyaot, XIII, 7. 

Er remains unchanged : parukramat, X, 22; 
ksh becomes kh: sankhayé, XIV, 14; rukia 


(?), I, 5; kAudrakéna, X, 22:— and ehh: 


michhayé, V, 13; idstridkiyachha, XIL, 9; 
chhamitaciyé, MIL, 7. 
kay becomes AA: mukhamute, XII, 8. 


de. 
yn becomes #, except in the base anapéti, in 
which it becomes 2, 

jy becomes j; jitikmidhani, IV, 8, 

fy yields # in vasanatd, IT, 7. 

In shashu, I do not think that the sh can. be 
considered as representing the group fa. We 
have here an instance of formation of the 
locative after the analogy of substantives, 

euly becomes wl in pavida, XII, 9, 

ny becomes sii, except in ananiyam, VI, 16, 
in which it is written miya. 

tH becomes cerebralised into #, under the in- 


fluence of an r-sound, in dharmarutam, XIII, | 


10 ; nivatiya, LX, 19. 

th is written both é4 and fk in athana, VI, 
15. 

tin becomes ¢ in ata” XIT, passim. 

‘y becomes reguiariy ch. The Sanskrit 
spelling is, however, preserved in ékafi¢ (or 
ékatiyé), I, 2; and it is changed into # in 
paritijitu, X, 22, and also, perhaps, in the 


participle absolutive in fi, if it isto be analysed | 


a4 equivalent to tya (by false analogy). 

fr remains unchanged, exeept in tidaga (or 
fo") equivalent to trayddadéa. 

fy becomes ?. I can hardly believe in the 
absolutely 
fadatlayd X, 21, as rend by Dr. Buhler, I 
ehould prefer to suggest the reading tadatrayé, 
were [not much more disposed to think that 
it is simply fadalayé which we should read. 
Uf. satiyaputra, IT, 4, 
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gr remains unchanged: agrabhuti, XIL, 4; 


solilary example of a double ft in | 
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ts becomes #: chikisa, IT, 4; asaténa, Xx, 22. 

ddh is cerebralised into di under the influ- 
ence of an r-sound ; vudhi, IV, 10; vudhanmh, 
VIII, 17. 

dy becomes j, except in uyana, where it 
becomes y, VI, 14, 

dr remains unchanged in kAndrakéna, X, 29, 

dv, becomes din diyadda®, XI, 1, and is 
resolved into duy in duw, L, 3; IL, 4; itis re- 
duced to bin badaya®, IV, 10, 

dhr remains unchanged: dirnra, I, 3: do. 

mu, instead of the spelling nif, appears, 
according to Dr. Bihler, to be written én in 


| atikratnan, VIL, 17, and karéiné, IX, 18. This 


is a detail which deserves verification, 

ndhr is written sidhr in avadhra, XIII, 10, 

ny becomes tt: aaa, IV, 9; Ac, 

pt becomes ¢: natarj, IV, 9, dc. 

pn is resolved into jun: prapunatt, XTI, 6. 

pr usually remains unchanged, Exclading 
doubtful cases, I, however, note pojupaduné, 
IX, 18; papdtra XIU, 11. We have already 
seen how extremely fluctuating is the spelling 
of prati: sometimes prati (pratirésiyéna, XI, 
24), bat also pati (passim), prafi (samavn- 


pratipati, IX, 19), and palri (palrivédoku, 


pafrirédéin, VI, 14). 
4th becomes dh : ladheshu, XII, 8. 
br remains unchanged : bramana, passim. 
bhy becomes bh : arabhinnats, I, 2. 
bhrremains unchanged : bératuna, IX, 19; al. 
my becomes m or sim : abhiramané, WILL, 


17. The double m admitted by Dr. Diihler in 
tamma, IX, 19; XT, 23; XU, 5, appears to 
me to be improbable, I prefer to read sania, 
| and to suggest that either samen is for sarima, 


or that sampak has taken the form soman by 
analogy. 

mr becomes sib in tavibaparini, TI, 4, 

rg becomes g + saga, VI, 16; or ia written 


| gr in vagréna, X, 22, 


rch becomes ch, with the r transposed to the 
preceding syllable, in wrachass (= varchasi) 
VI, 14, if my analysis of the word is justified, 


| and we should not understand *erafyart. 


rn becomes siin in fashbapaning, XIII, 9, 
rt becomes { (wnurafidanti, V, 11): some. 
times written r{ (iirfi, written kifri, X, 21), 
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r with transposition of the r to the preceding 
syllable (krafava, I, 1); sometimes, also, ¢ : 
kalare, XT, 24, 

rth nsnally gives us th {atha, passim), but 
alao th (athow, 1X, 20; auathishy V, 12), both 
one and the other being sometimes written 
with r, thr (VI, 14; 1X, 18) and thr (LV, 10), 








rthy is written thriya in nirathriyam, 1X, 18, liv 


rdh becomes dh ; vaditiali, 1V, 9: &o. 
rbh gives na bh with transposition of the rin 
garbhagarasi (written grabhagarasi) V1,14. 
rm remains unchanged, but with a transposi- 
Son of r in Writing: Aroma — karma; drama 
dharma, Tho spelling dhranime, IV, 8 a. 
7, marks the real character of this method of 
riting. 
ry becomes riy : anmateriyéna, VI, 14: 
mmachariyau, XIII, 8, 
rv usually remaing unchanged, with transposi- 
tion of the r either in tho fame syllable as 


im savra, or to the ayllable preceding, priva, V, 


11; srava (?) VI, 11. But the spelling v is not 
wre: savetra, 11,5; V, 13 (several times): VI, 
4,15, 16: VIL, 1; XIII, 10 (several times) ; 
‘ita, X, 29, 


ré remains unchanged with transposition of | 


the r > °dragi, 

rsh is written thin vasha, passim. It remains 
unchanged in prashavieda, scil, Parshasida, 
V, 12; VII, 2; XII, 1, 2, 

rahy gives us sh in kashamti, V, 11. 

ip becomes p: kupa, V, 11: &e. 

ly becomes / in kalane, V, 11, 

ty becomes either va (racanom, XIII, 5: 
kateve, VI, 15: tatavd, XT, 24; ke.), or riya 
(viyapaira, V, 13; pujétaviya, XII, 3), often in 
the same words; or it becomes y In wrugeya, 
Vill, 17, 

ich becomes ch (and not ehh) in pacha, I, 3 - 
XHI, 2. 

éy become diy in Prativésiyéna, XI, 24, 

ér usually remains unchanged 


IV, 10. 
sh becomes k: dukaraii, V. 1]; dickat ani, 
thir becomes kr: base uikramalt, passim, 


tht becomes «/ in diptsta, TV, It, &e.; — | 


and fA in afha = ashtaw, XIII, 1, 
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(ererushe, | 
passim) ; it is written sr in srésza, I, 2 ; aréphu, | 
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sh{r is written sf in rasiikanam, V, 12. 
éhih is written fh in érétha, IV, 10.i.th in 


lithe, IX, 20, adh ifhand, V, 13; and sf in srésia, 
I, 2, and teatiti, IV, 10. 


shy becomes i in all futures; anaptsaniti, TT, 
F ag # 
sk becomes k (and not Ah) in jotikinudhenj, 


sf remains unchanged, whether written with 


the special sign to which Dr. Biihlor appears 
to have correctly given its true valne, op with 
the group st, as in sutiistuta, IX, 14, 


air remains unchanged: striyai-a, IX, 18; 


iatri? XIT, 9: ef. also matriféna, XIV, 13. 


sth becomes th - chirathitika, V, 13; grahkathe, 


XIII, 4; and also fh, grahathané, XI], 1. 


sim becomes s in all locatives in adi ; but there 


forms do not Properly belong to the language 
of Kapur di Giri. 


~4y usually becomes s, as in the genitive in 


asa. But we find written siya a8 equivalent to 
ayat, IX, 20; al, 


‘r remains unchanged : ‘thasrani, T, 2. be. 
sv is assimilated into » In saver, VI, 16: 


samikéna, IX, 19; and written spin spusunay 
(V, 13), if the reading is really 
is not simply a bully written sy. 


‘rtain, and it 
iim becomes m ; bramana, passim, 
Ay becomes 4 in maha = mahyura, V,1L 


A final anneréra ig changed to m in éraméra, 


| XIII, 9; paratrikem éea, XII, 12, 


In compound words, | have noted :-— 
a clided before i: bramamibhésiv, ¥, 12, 


a combined with w into ¢- Minneapakay, 
Il, 5. 


4 clided before a; Pajupadant, 1X, 18. 
a clided after ¢ » ttridhiyachhe, AIT, 9, 
“combined with w into ¢- past poke, IE 5 
2. — INFLEXION. 
(a). — Gender, 


Here, a3.at Girnar, the nominative singular 


neuter of bases in @ often cndsin #, 6, KE. 
AV, 8: yadiian . . 
&e. Another example of the confusion Of vendor 
appears in the 
| kaloageni, XII, 2 (ig indeed it is thuy that we 


= + Mt bhetomrca hed ef. 


plorals wnuteny, IT, 7,’ aaa 
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should read). One is tempted to attribute to 
the same cause the not unfrequent use of the 
desinence ¢ for ah, dharmacharang, IV, 9; 
praticédétavd, VI, 14, 15; katavd, IX, 18, 19; 


XI, 24; vaterd, IX, 19; XI, 24; dakd, XI, 7; | 


pranatreyé, 1, 3, which I take as equvalent to 
pranafrayowh; but the accusatives imi, I, o: 
gnudivast, 1, 2; éatabdegs, XIII, 7, and, above 
all, the nominative karallam (for kerowté) XI, 
94- XII, 4, 6; (perhaps, also, sift = sont, 
VI, 14); ed = éver (Bihler, in 0,6), appear 
to shew that in these cases there is only o 
mechanical equivalence between the sounds 6 
and ow. There is still, however, #4, often used 
(I,2; IV, 7; &c.) as a particle, equivalent to 
tad, and which cannot be explained 8 a 
mechanical substitute for tam. It only remains 
for us to see in it an arbitrary restitution from 
the Migadhi «¢, based on false analogy. 


(b). — Declension of Consonantal Bases. 

Of this only a few traces survive, 

Bases in AN. — Nom, sing, raja (raya), pas- 
Bim ; gen. rahe ; instr. rama, XIV, 13;—nom. 
plur. rajané, XIII, 9. Ido not believe in the 
reading rajaqni. 

Bases in AK (RI). — Except the nom. plar. 
nataré, IV, 9; VI, 16, the other forms have 
adopted the vocalic declension, the bases in ar 
having gone over to the declension in wu: 


pituna, bhratuna, TX, 19; bhratunem, spasunam, | 


V, 13; mafapilusiu, passim. 

Bases in AS. — Acc, sing, yard, X,21, Tho 
loc. varchasi, VI, 14, con indifferently belong 
to the base varcha or the base varchas. 
VIII, 17, is a Migadhism for bhuyd. 

Bases in IN. — Friyadartin bas gone over 
to the declension in 4: priyadaraisa, passim. I 
note, however, the instr, priyadarsina, IV, 10. 
We have also the nom. plur. hastind, IV, 8. 

(c). — Declension of Vocalic Bases, 
Bases in A. — Masculines. — Here, again, 
1 only note such peculiarities as deserve atten- 
tion, Tho nom, sing. regularly terminates in 
é, which appears to bo weakened to w in 
likhapitu, I, 1; sometimes it takes the form in 
é, the Magadhi termination (samayé, I, 2; 
décanashpriyé, jané, X, 21; mukhawrwté vijayé, 
XII, 8; Twrameyé, XIII, 9), written i in amii- 


kind, XIII, 9; sréstamati, I, 2, — Dat, sing. aya 
written more commonly ayd — loc, sing. usn- | 


Dhuyé, | 








ally in ¢; but often also in asi, as in Migadhi: 


mahanasasi, I, 2; genanosi, UT, 7; dherma- 


yutas, V, 13; éridhanazi, &e. VI, 14; &e. 
We find the locative in é written as weakened 
to iin bhagi anni, VT, 17, 


Wouters. — The nominative singular ends 


in oi, which is several times written 6, as I 


have noted above. I have also pointed out the 


frequent Migadhism of the nominative neuter 
ine, which is sometimes written 1, as in ghafrtt, 
XIV, 15. 


Feminines. — The loc. sing. in ayé: athava- 


hhiiranayé, VI, 15; parishayé, VI, 14. 


Bases in J. — Fominines. — Dat. sing. in 


iva: ayatiya, X, 21; niewtiya, TX, 19. — Instr. 
sing. in fya: anusastiya, IV, 8. — abl. sing. 
the same, toibepediniya, XI, 9. 


Bases in U. — Masculines. — Cf. bases in 


AR, 


Feminines. — It is questionable whether 


eadhe, IIL, 6,7; IV, 10, representa the femi- 
nine, or whether it isnot rather the nominative 
neuter. 


Weuters. — Nom. and acc. sing. in w: bahu, 


IX, 18, &éc, — Nom. plur. in uni: bahuni, I, 2. 


(qd). — Declension of Pronouns. 
Demonstratives, &&c, 
Anya. — Nom. sing. neut.: ahem, IV, 9; 


TX, 19, — Dat. sing.: osineyd, ITT, 6; TX, 
18. — Loc. sing. mini, VII, 17. — Nom, plur, 
masc, aid, V, 13; al. 


Ima, -- Nom, sing, fem. aye, 1,1; al, I 


have no hesitation in considering that ayi, VI, 


16, should be read ays = ayom ; neuter, td, 
IV, 10; tyom, V, 15; X01, 2 (ind); tman, VI, 


| 16; al. — Gen. sing. imisa, TI, 6; IV, 10,— 


Der. Bibler considers that, in VI, 16, we should 
read ésha = Eshiih. I donbt this, 

Ekatya, — Nom, sing. mase, ékalié, I, 2. 

Eta. — Nom. sing. mase. éshé, XIII, 8; 
nent, élamh, 1X, 19; X, 22; éshé, X, 22; perhaps 
éia, I, 3. — Gen. sing. étiso, IIL, 6. — Dat. 
sing. étayé, passim. — Gen, plur. éfésha, which 
should probably be read é/éshash, XIII, 5. 

Ka, — kicks, the nom. neut. is of frequent 
occurrence: — LX, 20, Dr. Bibler reads késha, 
which he explains as the gen. plor. This 
passage should not, however, be considered as 
having received its definitive analysis, 
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Ta. — Nom. sing, masc., 5, ¥, 11; al 
Neuter: avi, passim, — gi, frequently employed 
a8 & particle, when it represents practically the 
same form: I have already intimated above 
how this has come abont, 
it is sufficient to note tésha ((éeham *) XIII, 6, 
Ya. — Nom. sing. maac. yo, passim; Fem.: 


IX, 18. — Gen, plur, yésha or yésham, «XLT, 
5. — Loc. plor. yéeu, XIII, 4, 

Sarva, — Nom. sing. neut.: sarva, XIV, 13. 
— Ace, sing. mase. and neut. saree, VI, ]4; 


VU, 2.— Nom. plur. mase:: sareé, VIT,1;° 


al. — Loc. plar.: sarvéshu, V. 13. 
Personal Pronouns, 

lat person. — Nom. sing. shaw, passim, — 
Gen. sing. wé, V, 11; al.; maha (mahaw) V, 
11. — instr. maya, VI, 15; al, 

(©). — Declension of Numerals. 

Davi, nom. I, 3: If 4 

Chaturé, nom. masc, XIII, 9, 

* Pasichashw, loc. IIL, 6. 

Shavhu, loc. of shat, XIII, 8. 

Atha, — ashtau, in composition, XIIT, 1. 

It seems that the form of the numeral 
wdjective for twelve, was badaya, III, 5, and 
for thirteen, tidasa, V, 11. 

8. — CONJUGATION. 
(a). — Verbal Basog, 

Save for phonetic modifications, these have, 
in general, the usual forms. I only note the 
presenta upahaiti, XII, 6; prapwnati for pra- 
pusiti, XIII, 6, and the participle prayuhétavé, 
I, 1, with an irregular extension of the base of 
the present. Aiais transferred to the present 
under the form ahuti, never aha, 


In the passive, the formative affix ya follows | 


the ordinary rules in combination: Aawnawli, 
I, 3; arabhisowti, I, 3; vuchat, XIII, 8 In 
arabhiyisu, I, 2, it is expanded into iya. CE. 
ahuvidhiyisenti, XIII, 10, 

The cansal formative affix, aya is usually 
contracted to é, Novertheless, we have, VI, 14, 
napayami, by the side of anapémi in the follow- 
ing line. 

(6). — Terminations. 

According to Dr, Bihler, there survives one 

example of the middle termination in karinté, 
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IX, 18, but I am yery sceptical regarding this 
reading. Even the passive, as we have just 
seen, always takes the terminations of the 
Parasnaipada, 


Potential, — As has its 3rd pers. sing. siyer, 
X, 22, al., which serves in one passace as base 
of an anomalous plaral siyasd, XIT, 7, by the 
side of which appears also gen, XITI,11,. The 
| Srd pers. plur., ¢yasu, instead of the usoal fyn 
(fruneyu, XID, 7: avatrapéyu, XIII, 7) also 
Appears in hawviéyosu, XIII, 8 The nang! 
formation of the singular is in éyau, éya; but 
the form in ¢ (Skr. éf) appears to have been 
retained in tithé, IX, 20, and pratharé, XTI, 7 
(which it does not appear to me to be possible 
to analyze ag a locative). 


Past. — 3rd. pers. sing. nikrami, VIII, 17. 
— The last revisions have revealed the middle 
form dipista (Pili dipittha) IV, 10; V, 13: 
Vi, 16; XIII, 11, with a passive meaning. The 
3rd. plor. usnally keeps the of; Hikvamiahw, 
VILL, 17; manishu, AIT, 11; Mehiss a, IV, 
10. We have, however, also, arabhiyien, I, 2, 
Abhavasn, VIIL, 17, is an anomalous forma- 

| tion, due to false analogy. 


Future. — It is written everywhere in dali 
instead of ishatt. We have, however, kasha; 
= kar(ijehyati, V, 11. It is doubtfal if 
achhamti, V, 11, ought to be classed a8 an 

| irregular foture of es. 









Participla Absoluticve, — Usnally formed in 
fu, e. g. érufu, XIIT, 10, and the irregular 
vijinitu, XIU, 2: in yé in samikhayé, XIV, 14, 
Ié would appear that we have the termination 
fi in aldchéti, XIV, 14, and, if the reading will 
stand verification, in /rsétfi, IV, 10.. Lsti)) 
prefer to explain it, after the analogy of 
paritijitu (X, 22) for Paricha(tya}jitu, aso 
contraction of ftya, rather than as represent- 
ing the vedic tvi, which Dr, Buhler sees in 
it. 


Infinitive. — I note the infinitive 
dapakmh and éravakan, VI, 14, 


Participles. — TI find the following middle 
forma of the present participle ; aéamanasa, 
VI, 14 and vijinamani, XIII, 3, 

The Fature Participle Passive 
the termination taviya ; 
kafavamatanh, VI, 15, 


forms 


ustally has 
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WEBER'S SACRED LITERATURE OF THE J AINS. 
TRANSLATED BY DR. HERBERT WEIR SMYTH. 
(Continued from Vol, XX. page 473.) 


XVII. The fifth upatgam, striyapannatti (stiryeprajfiapti) bhagavati, in 20 
paliudas (prabhrits) of which 1 has eight, 2 three, and 10 twenty-two subdivisions called 
pahndapihuda. This strange name pihuda is found beside here only in the puvva contained in 
the ditthivin, By the nse of this word a special connection between the ditthivia and this upin- 
yu is eo ipso rendered probable.’ Cf. also the direct statement in the introduction to up. 7, 
In disenssing atga 3 1 have remarked (p. 269) that its mention of a stiapannatti designated 
us aiigabahira had reference to this upiaga, thongh it could not be regarded as certain that 
the present form of this upinga was thereby attested for that period, If it is doubtfal 
whether the present form of this up. existed even at the date of the Nandi [402] in which the 
slrapannatti also is enumerated among the anamgapaviltha texte ; but there are two other 
texts enumerated together with (or immediately after) the siirap., treating in all probability 
of the same subject, which are at present discussed in books 1 and 9 (see note 1, 
pages 406, 407). Perhaps the double mention of the strap, in Avasy. Nijj.2,« and 8 ss, is 
tn be referred still farther back, though it is still in dubio whether thie mention refers to the 
present text or not. In the first of these passages, the author says of himself that, besides 
other texts, he desired to provide both the striapannatti and the isibhisiya with a nijjutti. If 
tradition is correct, Bhadrabhhusvimin is to be regarded as the speaker; and Malayagiri in the 
commencement of his comm. on uv. 5 makes especial mention of a lost niryukti of Bhadr. on 
the fifth uvamga, In the second passage both of the texts just mentioned? are adduced? 
together with the kAlinsuam (the 1] abgas according to the schol.) and the dijthivda as the four 
anuydas, i. ¢. objects of sindy, In this passage the isibh. oceupy the second place, the sfrap. the 
third, the ditthivaa the fourth. The siirap, occupies here manifestly a very important 
position. The importance of the work is in fact very great, as is apparent from the thorough- 
going report I have made concerning it in Ind, Stud. X. 2E4— 316. In it we find the most 
remarkable statements concerning the astronomy of the Jains arranged in a systematic form of 
presentation, [403] Apart from these most. peculiar Iucubrations, this account is of especial 
interest inasmuch as it displays remarkably close affiliations with the Vedic calendar-tesxt 
called Jyétisham, with the Nakshatrakalpa and the parisishtas of the Atharva-Véda. The 
quinguennial yngam, sun and moon, and especially the 28 unkehatras, are placed in the fore- 
ground. The planets are known (Japiter and Satarn with their periodic times), though they 
aasert a very unimportant position and are not cited in the Greek order. There is po mention 
whatsoever of the zodiac. ‘The 28 nakehatras begin with Abhijit, and the sugam consequently 
begins with the summer and not with the winter sulstice. The Wbido nowandi of the Jains, 
which has intentionally changed almost entirely everything which they enjoyed in common 
with the Buddhists or Brahmans, is here very apparent. In reality, the Jains are bat tolerably 
fitted out with intellectual gifts, In order to conceal and compensate for this lack of originality 
they seek to possess something that is their individual property, and to attain this end they do 
not hesitate to indulge in the wildest dreams of fancy. In the province of astronomy they have 
viven full reins to their imagination. The polemical spirit, manifested especially in the sirap. 
against other opinions (padivatt:), proves that they are perfectly aware of the opposition between 
their own views and those generally accepted. The beginning of the nakehatras with Abhijit aa 
the siguof the summer solstice, [404] which Malayagiri presumably-refers back to Padaliptasiri* 
(1. 1. 286), pre-supposes Aévini as the sign of the vernal equinox (I. c. pp. 304, 305). It is 
meet Ce ey oe eS 

' In up. 6— eee p. 404—a division into vatthos is aseribed, as seems probable, toour text. The name 
vatthn at lenet recalls the plirvas, 

? {sibhiaiyaisn is explained by the schol, here by uttarddhyayanbdtai; on 2, 6 by dévendrastavidini. See 
pages 259, 251, 420, 432, 442. 

* An imitation of this passage is the ong quoted from StiAika on p. 258, 


4 In the yoar Viea 437 according to the thirfivall of the Kharatarag. sce Klatt, p. 23. 
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based, therefore, upon the rectification of the old Krittika series, which had already taken place, 
and which upon occasion (see 20, 17) appears as the old traditional series. It is an open 
question whether Greek influence made itself felt in this rectification; at any rate we have 
to deal here with an indigenous stage of Indian astronomy antecedent to the authoritative and 
preponderating influence of the Hellenes, It is probable, therefore, that the period opened up to 
us by these astronomical conceptions, is the period embracing the first few centuries of our era. 


G. Thibant, in two treatises on the Siryaprajiiapti in the Jowrnal As. Soc. Beny, 1880, 
pp- 107—127, 181—206, has collected some facts of especial interest in this connection, facts 
which make for the connection of the contents of the Siryapr. with the corresponding  state- 
ments in the Tcheon Pey, see Ed. Biot in the Jonrnal Asiatiqgue, 1841, pp. 592—t39, the second 
part of which Biot holds to be not later than the second century A.D. Thibant does not attempt 
any anawer to the question whether or not there is here any historical connexion, If such uw 
connection be proved, the Chinese must be regarded as the borrowers, through the medium 
of Buddhism, with which Jainism was frequently confused by the Chinese. The opposite 
opinion appears entirely removed from the domain of possibility by the actual facts of the 
ease, [405] The text has been handed down to ns contaminated by many corruptions. The 
numerous githis contained in it often appear with entirely uninflected noun-forms (used in the 
nominative or accusative) in apabhraméa fashion. The nom. sing. of the first declension mostly 
ends inoand notine. The numerals appear in a form that is excessively curtailed. If all 
these are peceata al origine, they are besides secondary corruptions of the text which are easily 
traceable. Several githis® stood originally at the-end of several §§ in Book Ll; the MSS. 
containing the express statement: attha . . githin bhiwitavviu, but the words of the giithis 
have disappeared. Even Malayagiri is unable to restore them, since they were no longer extant 
when he wrote: samprati kva ‘pi pustaké na driéyamté, 1. c. p. 2662. 

The text begins with the legend (and in fact in the customary formula: ténath kélénam) 
that Imdabhiti, at the time of king Jiyasattu in Mihili, requested that he should beinstructed (by 
Blahay.jin ... +. , and then follows in 15 gathis® a complete statement of the contents of the 
20 or the $3 sub-divisions in books I, 2, 10. The redaction is, therefore, the result of the activity 
of one individual, Books 10 and 15 close with the formula tti bémi, whieh we met with in the 
ense of aligas 1— 3. Is it possible from this fact to conjecture [406] that originally they 
existed separntely, before the author incorporated them in his work fF? In I. 3 there is a 
reference in the text to the Jambuddivapaunatti which here in torn cites our text. I here 
reproduce from my treatise cited above a short statement of the contents : 

Book I. in 8 chapters, matdalii, the circles traversed annually by the sun,* viz. : — 

1, vaddhivaddhi muliuttagam, increase and decrease of the number of hours for day and 
bight, 

2, addbamamdalasamthil, the position (of the two suns)’ in the semicircle traversed by 
each daily, 

3, k@té chinnam pariyaral ? how does one sun traverse the space traversed by the other ?, 
and how great is this space ? 

4. amtaram kim charamti? in what intervening space do the two suns course ? 

5, ogihai kévaiyam ? how great a surface does each dip into (illuminate) ? 

6. kévaiyati vikampai? how large a tract does each pass over every day F 

7. marmdaligam samthiind, the figures of the orbits described by them. 

8. vikkhathbhé, compass and extension of the revolotions of the sun. 





9], 3 states their number to be 140! * Bee Lo. pp. 261, 275, 055. 
1 See the noxt note and note 1, page #7- 

© manjalappavéed is onunorated in tle Nandi asaseparate text. = | 

* See Colebrooke, Miscell. 2, sx1-« in reference to the two suns of the Jaina, ete. 
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Book IT. in three chapters, tirichchhi kim gachhai, how does the sun go sideways, viz.:— 
o [407] 1. Eight different antagonistic opinions in reference to the rising and setting of 

i@ SON. 

2. Of the passing of the sun from one circle to another, ete. 

3. Of the speed of the sun's motion throngh each of ita 184 circles. 

Book III. obhisat kévaiyam ? how much (space) is illuminated (by sun or moon) ? 

Book IV. Of the sfya, évétata, the luminous body and field of illumination of the sun and 
moon. 

ae V. Of the resistance which is met with by the light of the son (20 different prati- 
pattis). 
Se Book VI. Of the nature of the sun’s light, and of the continuance of the power of its 
Ams. 

Book VII. Who draws to himself (absorbs) the light of the sun ? 

Book VIII, Of the rising of the sun, or of both the suns, in Jambudvipa, and of the 4, 12, 
42, 72 suns in the other dvipa. 

Book IX, Of the amount of shade in the different seagons.!° See Ind. Stud. 10, ea. 

Book X, in 22 chap. (about } of the whole). Of the connection of the moon with the 
nakshatras, viz. :— 

I. Avaliya, the order of succession of the 28 nakshatras beginning with Abhijit. 

2. muhnuttaggé, the number of hours for the connection of each of the naksh, with the 
moon or with the sun. 

[408] 3. bhaga, the parts of the day or night (or of the heavens) which belong to each of 
the nakshatras. 

4. jégasi, more exact statements in reference to the time of day in which the nakshatras 
some into conjunction with the moon and the length of this conjunction. 

5. kulith, the family connections of the naksh. with the months. 

6. punnamiisl, the days of the full moon; howand with which nakshatra these end during 
each of the five years of a yuga. 

7. sanivae, the mutual harmonious concatenation of the days of the new and full moon, 

8. samthil, figures of the naksh., 

9. tiraggam, number of stara of the naksh. 

10, néta, leader, i. ¢, which naksh. lead which month P 

11. chathdamaggam, relation of the nakshatras to the 15 day-circles of the moon. 

12, dévatina ya ajjhayané, the totelary divinities of the nakshatras, 

13. muhuttipam nimayai, the names of the 30 mubirtas. 

14. divasaril, the names of the 15 days and the 15 nights of the karmamisa, calendar 
month. 

15, tihi, tithayal, ditto of the lanar month. 

16. gotti, the families of the naksh. 

17. bhéyanini, the foods which are good during each of the naksh.— That the naksh. 
begin here with Erittika(!), is due to the influence of the well-known material that is here 
treated of, 

18, jichchachiira, course (of the naksh.) with the sun or with the moon during the yoga. 

[409] 19. miisi, names of the months of the world and those above the world (lékéttara, 
chiefly of climatic contents). 








 pbrishmachdalach is cited in Nand! os a separate text, 
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20. patheha samvachharii, the five years, viz. : — 

1. the nakshatra year with 12 periodic months of 32743 myCsu«pa. 

2, the yuga year, lunar year of $5423 rexénpepa. 

3. the pamiiga (pra®) year, of which there are five kinds. In addition to the two just 
mentioned, the ritu year (sivana) of 360 wéjpepa, the solar year of 366 vvyfjpepa, and the lunar 
leap-year of 38339 wy @qyepa. 

4, the lakshaua year, divided into the same five groups as above; there are, however, in 
addition certain requisites or characteristics. 

5. the year of Saturn (30 years), during which Saturn completes his circuit though the 
28 naksh. 

21. jisassa eayadaraim, the gates of the nakshatras (in what quarter of the heavens they 
bring good fortune). 

22. nakkhattavijaé (vichayah), transit of the sun and moon through the 28 naksh. 

Book XI. Of the beginning of the five lunar years belonging to the yuga. 

Book XII. Of the five kinds of year, which were discussed in 10, » on paminasatvateara ; 
they receive a much fuller treatment here. 

Book XIII, Of the waxing and waning of the moon, 

Book XIV. When is moonlight the brightest ? 

Book XV. Of the rapidity of the five classes of constellations —sun, moon, planets, naksh. 
and tiri. — According to Leumann ef. also Jiv. 4, 31, 1. 

[410] Book XVI. Of the properties of moonlight. 

Book XVII. Of the fall (passing away) and uvaviya (resurrection) of the genii of the 
moon, sun, ete. 

Book XVIII. Of the height of the constellations above, and their distance from, the earth 
— of, Jiv. 4, 31, 3 (L.) 

Book XIX. Of the number of the suns, etc., in Jambudvipa, ete.; cf. Jiv. 4, 16. 17, 9, 
20, 3 wis 21 (L.) 

Book XX, Of the nature and substance of the five classes of constellations. 

There is a commentary by Malayagiri., 

XVIII. The sixth upingam, the Jambuddivapannatti. 

We have seen (above p. 268) that in the third afiga 4, , ™ a work of this name was cited, if 
notas upiiga, at least as apgabihira. In that ahga we find the same minute division of 
time which we meet with here; hence the existence of this upinga is assured even if its present 
form is different from that then in vogue. In our text upon a definite occasion there is a 
special reference to up. 5 and up. 7, each of which in turn cites our upiiga. It is, therefore, 
probable that these works are synchronistic, supposing that the citations in this instance are 
not, as usually the case, the work of the redactor. 

The legendary introduction to this upinga is wholly identical with that which commences 
[411] upitgas 5 and 7, — updigas which are connected by a very close tie. This introduction 
is inserted between upiigas 5 and 7 ina very remarkable manner. ur up. is, however, different 
from these, in that, like afgas 1— 3, it concludes with the formula ti bémi, which, it must 
however, be confessed, is found at the end at least of books 10, 15 ; see p. 405. 

There are no sub-divisions in the text itself, whence the Vidhiprapé calls it @gasara. The 
see iach however, recognizes seven sections which it calls by the strange title of vakshas- 
kara. 

u In 3,1, however, only the titles of upligns Y. 5 (and the title of » part of up. 3) are mentioned. The title of 
our up, finds there no mention whatsoever. 1% This recurs e. g- in Himahanea's nyhyamarmjishi. 
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The mythical geography of Jambuddiva, interfoxed with many legends, forms the contents 
ofthis upinga. The chief part — } of the whole — concerns the description of the seven vieas 
(varsha) and of the six visaharas (varshadhara). Te description of Bharaha visa which is placed 
in the fore-front comprises at least j of the entire account. The legends of king Bharata, 
from whom it takes its name, claim a good half of the entire section. The detailed account of 
Bharaha visa in the different gradations of the past and present (in all 4), and in the future (in 
all 8), is preceded by a minute description of the divisions of time and extent; of which we have 
already (im aiga 3) met the first, from dvaliyaé to sisapahéliyi (or to usappini) — see above, 
p- 268. One difference is, however, noticeable : — Here" the increase is by hundreds after the 

‘nillennium, [412] after 100,000 yeara by 84's (chaiirisitivisasayasahassdim sé égé puvvainge), 
od from this point on by 8,400,000 (chaiirasitipnyvamgasaya... sahassiim s@ égé puvvé); in 

alga 3, however, we find no more exact statement in reference to the manner of the progression'4 
(visakbdt ‘ti va, puvvamga ti vi, povva ti va), 

As the result of the above we may observe one divergence aa regards up. 5, where in 
book VI. (see Ind. Stud. 10, 252), the word puvva occurred in tho signification of a million years, 
and the increase from that point on (withont any special mention of the names in question) 
simply passing by palidvama and sigardvama, up to dsappini, merely by 10's, 

The enomeration of the 72 kalis in o legend of Usabha is not mentioned in detail; its 
beginning and end alone being mentioned. The women of the foreign peoples known to us 
from the Bhagavatl — see p. 302 — are enumerated as servants of king Bharaha : — Taté nam 
tassa Bharahassa rannd babiid khuyya!®-Chiliti-vimani-vadabhlé Babbari-Vaiisiyaé Jéniyi-Palha- 
viyad, Isiniya-Tharoniya (Thirnkigii, Chiribhaniyé) Lisiya Laisiya Damili Sthali taha Aravt 
Pulimdi ya Pakvani Vahali Marumdi [413)(Mura®, Muro") Savarid Parasié ya appigatiyid 
chamdanokalasahbatthayayad , . 

According to the commentary, the first four vakshaskiras treat of the following subjects :— 
The first, of the Bharaiakshétrasvaripam; the second, of its special relations during the 14 
temporal divisions, Bharatakshétrasvaripevarganaprastivanagatavesarpigy -ntearpiyidvayardpa- 
kilachakravarpand nima; the third, of the legends concerning king Bharata, Bharatakshétra- 
pravyittinieitthyirbhdive Bharstachakrisharttrny, nima; the fourth, of the remaining 6 viisas, or 6 
vieaharag,!® kehuc Hina adidivacsl eabareted rathibite vasbavisoan® nima. The fifth treats, in 
legendary form, of the birth and consecration of a tirthakrit, tirthakrijjanmibhishdkadhikaray, 
The sixth, unfortunately, gives but a very short review of the divisions, extent, mountains, 
temples, lakes, rivers, etc., of Jambudvipa, Jambudvipagatapadirthasamgrahay.!? The seventh 
deals with astrological and chronological matters, jy4tishkadhikirav., and especially with the 
number, etc, of the moons, suns and stars in Jambudvipa. Herein it is in very close 
agreement with the sirapannatti and chamdapannatti, both of which are cited at the end. The 
auawer to the questions under consideration found at the end is based chiefly upon the discnus- 
sion; pamchamasué padhamé uddésid, by which [414] Bhagavuti 5, , is doubtless meant, Tt 











3 So also in the Anuyigadvirasitra, see Bhag- 1, «7. Seo Ind. diud. 18, ee. Ind. Btrsdjen, 8, 3. Poticha. 
dasdarhhotirapr. p.17 in reference to the customary aan vt the number 54. 

IE beste Sateen We ter BARRON PSE en one ter See een cee are hoe 
here :—pilrvini plirvishging éva chaturaéitivarsbalakehegugitini; pirvini chat ak 
bhavanti . 

© kubjih kubjika valrajanghith Chilityah childtadMotpanntb, vimanika | itahra vA, 
valubhikd madahaloshthi vadha(vakridhah?)kayA vA, bakasedeielt teinikih thirokinikth; Idsakadééajah, 
lakudadtdajib; tetra chilityidayd ‘shfidada tattadd/dodbhavatvina tattannimikd jnéyib, kubjidsyas tu tisrd 
visesharabbitih; seo Leumann in the glossary to the Aup. 

4 Then follows: 2. The mountain (visaharsparvit) cholla Himavarnté, *. in Himavil vied, 4. monnt maha 
Himivusnté, 6, in Harivasé vae?, *. mount Nisaha, 7, in Mahdvidébé viet, *. mount Nélavarht, 0, in Rammié vhed, 
0. mount Ruppl (Rukmin), U1, in Hiranpavéé vieé, 1. mount Sihar! (Sikharin), 13, in Brawl vied. 

2) leaves (75b to 774) in a MS, of the text embracing 0% leaves, of which the fifth section embranes 66a to 7Bb, 
A gébi, which summarizes the contents, forms the introduction. This gibi is at the head of a sathghayan! in 
29 iryA composed in very free Prikyit, by Haribhadrasdri. See above, pp. 371, 372, 
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closes in. treating of the sun: ichch ésA Jamboddivapannatti sirapannattivatthusamisagath 
samatté bhavati. Then, in close conjunction with the above, it, in like manner, treats of the moon, 
and concludes: ichch 4sA Jatt! chathdapannattiyatthosamistnam s. bh. The expression vatihu, 
which occurs here twice, belongs to the puvva sections — see page 361. It does not occur in the 
existing texts of upfigas § and 7, which are divided into pibnudas, a term which, it must be 
confessed, is similar to the piirvas. Next follows a discussion in reference to the five different 
kinds of year (see above p. 409), viz.:— 1. The nakkhatia year (and by this is meant the 
revolution of Jupiter through the 28 nakehatras ;!8 in up. 8 (see Ind. Stud. 10, 200), this is cited 
merely asa pakshithtaram, 2, The Innar ynga year. 3. The pamiiga year with its five groups 
asinup. 5, 4, The lakkhana year in five groups. The scholiast says that in the first of the five, 
the nakehatra year, the commencement is made with Kyrittiki and not with Abhijit! The scholiast 
on up. 5 at least makes mention of Uttarishidhis — cf. Ind. Stud. 10, »1, note 7, 5. The year 
of Saturn or its revolution through the 28 nakshatras: Then follow the months, days, hours and 
the karana, which last was omitted in up. 5. The fourth karanam is here called thiviléana, 
striviléchana, or thfléaga (so also in the Ganiviyya y. 42) and not taitila. The names are as 
usual: — Bavath bilavé kélavath thivildanam (414) garii vanijath vittht (these 7 are chara) satini 
chaiippaya pigam kitbtthnggham (these 4 are thira). The beginning with Bava is the one 
which usually occurs elsewhere; but in the quinquennial yugam, contrary to other statements, 
everything has been changed. Of the two ayapas the summer solstice is in the first place, the 
rainy season is first among the seasons, Siivana (Sravapa) first among the months, the bahulap. 
among the pakkha, the day among the ahératta, and Abhijit among the nakshatras, Then 
follows a special discussion of the nakshatras, — their position as regards the moon, their 
divinities, the number of their stars, their gotta, their form, eto., just as in the Nakshatrakalpa 
or in upinga 6; and partly in the form of gahi. The names of the nakshatras appear here in 
their secondary form as in up. 5,in afiga 3 — see Ind, Stud. 10, ss¢, and above p. 268: — Savana 
(instead of Sréni), Dharitthi (instead of Srayishtha), Bhaddavaya (instead of Préshthapada), 
Pusea (instead of Tishya). The conclusion is formed by all sorts of remarkable statements in 
reference to sun, moon, stars, the extent of their vimina, etc,; Mars (imgilat viyilad léhitamké) 


and Satorn (sanichharé) are regarded as belonging to the court of the moon; ef. Bhagavatt 


1, «x. 2, ms. Jupiter was referred to above; bat there is no mention of Mercury, Venus, and 
the zodiac, 


The commentary is by Sintichandra, scholar of Sakalachandra, who lived at the time of tho 
58th patriarch of the Tapigachha, Hiravijayastri (+ Samvat 1652), recognized by érl-Akabbara- 
suratrina (Sultan), This commentary"® is very verbose, but in. the introdnetion it contains 
numerous matters of interest in reference to the relations of each -of the [416] 12 upifgas to 
that one of the aigas which had a corresponding position among the series of twelve, and in 
reference to the commentaries thereupon — Silitbkichirya (on sigas 1, 2), Abhayadéva (on 
anges 3 — 11 and up. 1), Malayagiri (on np. 2 — 7), Chamdrastiri (on up. 8— 12), and finally 
— see above p. 224 — in reforence to the period of advancement suitable for the stady of each 
of the aijgas, The full statement in reference to the mutual relation of the aigas and updiigas 
is: — tatri ‘igini dvidaéa, upiinginy api armgaikadééaprapathcharQpAni priya pratyarhgam 
ékeikabhivit tivamty éva, tatri ‘ihginy ichirahgidini pratitini, teshim upitigini kraménh 
‘muni: lichirimgasyan “papitikam 4, sitrakridathgasya rijaprasniyam 9, sthinimgasya jiviibhi- 
gamah §, samaviyitgesya prajnapani 4, bhagaratyil sliryaprajnaptih 6, Jnitidbarmakathiit. 
gasya jambidvipaprajnaptih ¢, upisakadaddrigasya chamdraprajnaptil 7, amtakriddasimgidiki- 
nith drishtivadaparyarmtinith parichinim apy arhginith nirayAvalikiérutaskartdhagatakalpikil- 
dipamchavargih pathchd 'pamgini, tathd hi: athtakriddadiinasya kalpika 3, anuttardpepitike- 


lah ‘enriches i 28 | tach 





™ The date of its composition is Sachvat 1661 (A. D. 1505) ; the work was) however, revis sed for Vijayas?na nine 
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dasitngasya kalpivatatmsiké 9, prasnavyikerapasya pushpiti 9, vipikaérutasya pushpachilika 
11, drishtiviidasya Vrishnidasi y9, iti, 
XIX, The seventh upithgam, chathdapannatti. 


We have, before, frequently observed that a text of this name is twice cited in shga 3, and 
in conjunction with texts whose titles belong to upAigas 5, 6, or to.a portion of up. 3; that the 
order of succession of the titles in niga d (7,5, 6) does not agree with the present position of these 
texts, viz. the title of the chathdapannatti is there, and, in fact, in both the passages which 
concern this matter, placed before the others. The chamdapannatti is cited in the text of 
up, 6, as before rewarked. [417] Taking these facts into consideration, it is in the highest 
degree remarkable that the existing text is almost completely identical with that of up, 5, 
differing from it, for example, in about the same way as the two schools of the white Yajus 
differ from each other. The introduction is, however, quite different. The beginning consists 
of 4 iiryé strophes, of which ] and 2 sing the praises of Vira eto,; v. 3 characterizes the work 
in the same words as are found in up. 4, introd. vy, 3 and 5, 4, «, as puvvasuyasiranisamdam — 
see p. 394 — and vy. 4 traces back the jéisardyapannatti to the questions of Gitama Ithdabbati. 
Then follow upon these four strophes the same 15 verses in an interrogatory tone, which in 
ap. 5, too, state the contents of the 20 separate divisions (pAhuda) and subdivisions pihuda- 
pihuda. From this we can draw the conclusion that there is complete identity of subject 
and method of treatment. The legendary introduction, which refers the whole to a conversa- 
tion between Mahavira and Indrabhati, follows upon these 15 verses, and displays a few minor 
differences, From this point on, the text is similar to, and in fact, almost identical with, that 
of up. 5, with the exception of a few linguistic (e. g. rai, night, for rayani, ratant, rajanl) and 
stylistic differences. Our text is, here and there, somewhat briefer, which is compensated for 
hy references to up. 3 and 6, which are lacking in up. 5, An exact comparison of the text of 
each will donbtless disclose many matters of difference between the two. Nevertheless, the 
inter-relation of the two is a fact, the remarkable character of which (418) isenhanced when we 
consider that Malnsyogiri composed a special commentary on this updiga also, which was 
essentially the same as that composed by him on up. 5, and that in neither of his commentaries 
does he say anything in reference to the mutual relation of both texts and commentaries, (The 
statement just made appears to be correct, though I have not made here an examination of 
Malayagiri's com, ad amusstin). 

Until new facts come to light that will solve this mystery, we must be content to accept 
the present situation. In the passage in up. 6 in which up. 5 and 7 are cited — see above, 
p. 414 — the text tends as if the firat had reference solely to the sun, the second solely to the 


moon. Our texte of up, £ and 7, however, treat both uniformly and in a completely similar 
Manner. 


XX.— XXIV. The eighth to the twelfth uparhgas, nirayAvaliyad, nirayAvalikas. 
Under this collective name are comprised five small texts of legendary contents (Vaggras) 
in one “érataskandha.” The first of these either has the special title of “ érutaskandha," or is 
called kappiyié, kalpikis. The titles of the others are kappavadathsiyéd, pupphiyid, puppha- 
chiliyié or *chilit, Vanhidasaé, Each of the frat four has 10, the fifth 12 ajjhayanas.® In 
the introduction to the first, all these five texta are characterized — seo 372, 373 — as 
uvamgapat pamcha vaggi. We have seen above that this epithet recurs in the interior of 
no other one of the texte held to be opligas, (419) It must, therefore, be deemed a probable 
supposition, if we assert that this epithet at the time of the composition of these five 
texts was restricted to them aloue in their totality since they belonged together from the very 
beginning. Their present position at the end of the 12 upiigas is to be explained by their 
legendary contents, which shows them to be perfectly adapted to serve os a pendant to the 
™ Avi, and Svi,: artagajadasidipacchaphath achginath niraylvaliyl-suakichathdhé uvarhgarh, tami parncha 
vaged: kappiydd kappa iy id pupphiyid pupphachtliy dd vamhidash), challeu daca ajjhayand, pamchamé birage. 
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legendary texts of nigas 7-11; and tradition has — see pp. $73, 416 — brought them inte 
connection with these siiga texta and especially with 8-12. They share with these not mere! ¥ 
the common form of legendary introduction ; they are referred back to Suodbarman and Jambé ; 
they have the names ukkhéva and nikheva, usual in the enstomary introductory and concluding 
formule ; they shew the division of each inte ten ajjhayanns, and lastly they have the same 
form of the citation of a text, i. ¢. the first ajjh. only is quoted entire, and the eatch-words 
suffice for those that follow, We may well call them an appendix bonnd to afigas 7-11 by a 
very close tie. Their interconnection is, furthermore, attested by external evidence: — 'Theit 
names are placed together in the enumeration of the inaligapavittha texte in the Nandi, though 
the order of succession vuries somewhat, the series there being 20, 22, 21, 28,-24 while 
between 2() and 22, as » separate text, the kappiyié are inserted, which in the Vidhiprapi, 
[#20] as in ‘Santichandra on up. 6, see p. 416, appear merely as the name of the first of these 
Supiigas. In the scholiast on the Nandi, however, and in the Nand itself they are regarded as 
an independent text existing by the side of the other five: narakivisis tadgiminas chanara yatra 
varnyamte; kalpikah saudharmidikalpavaktavyatagochart gramthapaddhatayal: évam kal pa- 
vatamsiki jnéyili; yis tu gribavisamuknlana(!)tyigéna jivah samyamabhavapushpita bhishita 
bhiyas tattyigatd dubkhiviptimuknaléna muknlitas tattyigatal pnshpitih pratipidyamté tih 
pushpitih ; tadviseshapratipidikih pushpachidih ; Atmdhaka-Vrishnidaginath siddhigamanédila- 
kshapanith pratipidaka gramthapaddhatayah, 

















In the account of Raj. Lila Mitra, 1. c. (above, p. 227), there is no mention of the Vanhidasaa, 
nirdyavali and kappiya are enumerated as two Separate upligas (8 and 9), and Kappavadirsaya, 
Pupphiya, Papphachiiliya as Nos. 10-12. In Kashinath Kunte’s report the order is nirayivalika, 
Vanhidasi, Kappavadimsiya, Papphiya, Popphachiliya, 

Tt must, furthermore, be noticed that Abhayadéva on anga 3, 1 ia of the opinion that 
several of the 10 ajjh. of the dihadasi cited there are especially closely connected with the 
narakivalisrutaskandha — see pp. 273, 4235, If this is the case, it supports the probability that 
the contents is of ancient date, which is indeed great on other grounds. The relation of the 
five extant texts is as follows : — 


“Sb: & uvarnganath padhamé vaggé, the nirayavaliyad, or kappiyad, treats of the 
ultimate fortunes of the ten princes Kila etc. eons [421] of the Alga king Séniya of Chathpa. 
These princes accompanied their half-brother Kiniya™ in his campaign against his grandfather, 
Chédaga of Vésill, the Vidéha king, who refused to deliver up the own brother of Ki biya who had 
fled to his court. Kiiniya on this account bad declared war against Chédaga, who, in order to 
meet the impending danger, summoned nine Mallatj (Mallaki) and nine Lechhati (Lichehhayi) 
kings and all 48 Kasi-Késalayd ganarayiné (cf, Bhagay, 7,9, p. 301), and opposed 57,000 ele. 
phants, etc., to the 38,000 of the eleven princes (3,000 for each). The mothers™ of the ten princes, 
Kali, ete. (see niga 8, above, p. $21), each ask in turn of Mahiivira whether they are destined to 
behold their sons alive again. Mahavira in reply not only informs Iiidabhiti into what hell cach 
must descend after ke has fallen in the battle — hence the title of the Upimga — and his 
future fate, bot also relates the antecedent history of king Kiiniya himself, beginning at that 
point when his mother was three months pregnant. The expulsion of his father Séniya from 
the throne at his hands is then related and his father’s death in prison. We possess in its 
complete form the text of the first ajjh. alone, the second being finished off in six, the remaining 
eizht in two lines. 

The reader is referred to Jacobi's introduction to the kalpas. p, 2 for Séniya Bhimbhisira,® ¢. ¢. 


"9 An Fopurds Higa 201 bave mentioned on Page 329 my conjecture that from the inter relation of up. 8-12 
and angas 7-11 we have additional testimony for the view that siga 10 too originally possessed a legendary 
character, See, however, p. XM n.! : 

 Kilé, Sukilé, MabAkAlt, Kanbt, Sukaphé, Mahikaphé, Virakaghi, Rimakanhé, Pins?pakaph!, Mahistnakanh?. 

™ Son of Chelland, wife of Paimébvil. bad Stepmothers, chullamAus, of Ktnia, 

™ Soe ajjh. 10 of the dadddrutankandha. 
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‘Srénika Bithbisira, and his son Kdniya Bambhasirapnotia,™ ¢.¢. Ajitasatro, [422 Hocuteniporaiios 
of Buddha, and also in reference to the synchronistic conclusions which may be drawn in 
reference to Mahivira, It is placed beyond the shadow of a doubt, that the Bauddbas and the 
Jainas possess herein a common heritage, and that genuine historical traditions form the founda- 
tion of the recital. Whether it ismeceasary toseparate Mahivira from Buddha is another question 
—ef, Bhagay. 1, «i. The traditional connection of Mahivira with Nitiputta, Buddha's 
opponent, can also be regarded as the result — cf. p. 240 — of an intentional variation caused 
by ‘sectarian hatred: The Nirayadvali has been edited by 5. Warren, Antwerp, 1879, on 
which see H. Jacobi in Journ. Germ. Orient, Sot. 34, 178 ff, There is = aomamentary by 
Chandrasiiri: 

The enumeration of the women of non-Aryan peoples,” distinguished in the text merely 
by vahihim khuyyihim jdva, is quoted by Chandrasiri in the ame form which we meet with in 
Bhag. 9, sa (see p- $03), ete. The citation jabA Chittd tti, points to up, (2), jahi Pabhavati 
to anges 5, 3. 

XXI. op. 9. varga 2, kappivadathsiiu, kal pAvatarhnsikah, treats of the ten sons™ of prince 
Kaila, ete., all of whom were converted to asceticism, as were their grandmothers Kili ete., and who 
[423 | reached their respective heavens.” The account consists almost entirely of mere catch- 
words or of references, Emphasis is often laid upon the study of the simiia-m-ddiiith ekkirasa 

XXII. up, 10. varga 3, pupphidu, pushpikah (or *tah), treats, with reference to 
up. 2, of the ten gods vr goddesses® who came from their heavenly worlds” to pay reverence to 
Mahivira, who therenpon tells to Géyama their previous history. They were in a former 
birth all turned or converted to the study of the simAéia-m-idiiim ekkirasa amgiim, either by the 
arhant Pisa or by the Ayya Suvvati or by the théri bhagavamté (see up. 3). These former 
births, as mihana, gihdvati, gatthavadhé ete,, occurred in Savatthi, Viindrasi (!), Manivati, Vemda- 
nani, Mihili, Hatthinapura, Kakamndf. The enumeration of the Brihmanical sciences here is 
similar to that in the Dhagavat! (above, p. 803); and their names are similarly explained “by the 
scholiast. 

XXIII. up, 11, varga 4, pupphachilaé, pushpachtdas ; ten other histories of a similar 
nature. We possess the first alone, the Bhata nimam dirii, former birth of the Siridévi,™ is 
brought by Pisa to believe in the niggamthatm pivayanamh. The other histories have entirely 
disappeared with the exception of the names, [424] which are found™ in the giha in the intro- 
duction ; the goddesses (not gods) who are here mentioned are for the most part mere personifi- 
eations of ethical qualities. 

XXIV. up. 12. varga 5, Vanhidasid, Vrishpidabas, in 12 ajjhayanas; 12 similar histories, 
of which we possess none but the first, the mere names by which the others were called having been 








* See introduction to up. 2. More exact information in reference to his history is found in the echolinst o: 
A vady. 15, 44, ef. Bhag. 7,9 (Leumann). 

T kabjikibhib vakrajamgbibhih, chilitibhir aniryad@ictponnibhib, vimanibbir hrasvadariribhih vadabhébhi: 
madehakoshthdbhib, Varvarlbhir Varvaradtasahbhayibhih, Vakudikibhih Yénakibhih Paphavikdbbih Isinikdbhih 
ChirukinikAbhih Lisikibhib Dravidfohib Sitthallbhib Aravibhibh Pakvapibhib Vabalibhih Murumhdlbhih Savaribhib 
Paraslbbih ninkdséabhir i nébhih; af. p. 412. 

® Paiimé, Mahiipaiimé, Hhaddé, Sabbaddé, Mahsbhaddt, Pahmabhaddé, Pabmaeéps, Palimagummé, Nallinigummé, 
Apachd!, Nassdapé (but this makes 11 names! Is one to be referred to a son of Einiya F) 

™ Seated in the Kalpivatansaska Vimdna, Kashinath EK. 

™ Chachdé yoisithdé, Sir’, Sukk), mahigahé (pline} Venus), Babupottii, Poonabhaddé, Migibhaddé, Datts, Sirs, 
Balt, Anijhita; four of these names, see p. 278, among those of the dihadasia, 

Seated in the celostial chariot (Pushpaka), Kashinath. 

" Contains an account of the female disciple of MabAvira Svimi, named PushpachbOld, and of her female 
attendant, Hashinath. 

cis mice 73 n., 

hiri, dhiti, kitthi, vaddhi, lnjjd, iA dévi, work dév!, surnssal dévl, guhdhadiv!; — The Biridév! comes 
honor Mahavira , , jah Bahuputtil, * 
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preserved.** The conversion of twelve princes of the race of Vrishni is here treated of as having 
ensued through the influence of the arhan Aritthanémi, ‘The first history deals with Nisadha, 
aon of Balndéva, nephew of king Kanha-Visudéva in Biravati. In his former birth he was 
converted or turned to the study of the simiia-m-Adiii ekkirasa amgaim by the Siddhattha- 
nimam ayariyi, A prophecy in reference to his future birth is added to the above recital, At 
the end the five texts are again called the “uvamgini" or the 5 vargas of one érutaskan- 
dha: nirsyfvaliisutakkhamdhd samatté, samattini a uvaihgani, nirayivalii-nvathgé nam &g6 
suakkhamdhé pamcha vaggi patichasn divasésu uddissathti. 

This last statement in reference to the number of days which are necessary to teach or 
to recite them, is found [425] in exactly the eame form in the corresponding aiigas — see 
p. 280. The three simiiyiris, contain detailed statements in reference to each. 

The historical value of these legends is, apart from the traditions contained in up. 8, without 
doubt very slight indeed. The largest portion of their contents is ns purely fictitious as was the 
case in afga 6 fg. (see p. 338). Nevertheless, since they contain information (e. 7. In respect to 
the: activity of Pisa, which preceded that of Mahavira), we may claim for them a value as 
regards our estimation of the relations under which we have to consider the life and works of 

We have seen above that the uniformity of the contenta, and the homogeneous method 
of treating it in all the five texts, make for the conclusion that they originally formed but 
one text. Tradition calls them merely the five paris of one érutaskandhs, Their enumera- 
tion as five separate texta was cansed by the desire to have the number of the uvalbgas correspond 
to that of the nigas. Tho fact is that the special limitation of the number of the ahgas to eleven, 
which is found in nv. 8-12, must be regarded as a strange contradiction of the desire to assimi- 
late the number of the uvatmgas to that of the aigas. The title vagga belongs also to aigas 6 
and 8, as an appendix or supplement to the latter of which two, these five texts may have come 
into existence. The history of the first vagga here (uv. 8-12) is, to a certain extent, an 
elucidatory supplement to the last of the vaggas there, i. ¢. in aiga 8, 





FOLELORE IN SALSETTE, 
BY GEO. FA D'PENHA. 
No. 11.— Francis and his Unele, 

There was an old woman who had an only son, called Francis.) They were in rather 
poor circumstances, and lived on what the old woman earned during the day. Francis had a 
maternal uncle, who was very rich and possessed much land and severtl bullocks and cows. 

One day, when the boy was old enough, his maternal uncle called on his sister, and asked her 
to send the lad to take his cattle to graze, promising to give him something as pay. His sister 
told him that the boy was mischievous, and said he had better ask him himself to agree to the 
proposal. His uncle, therefore, called the boy, and said to him :— “Francis, will you come 
and take my cattle to graze every day? I will give you something in return.” 

“Yes, I will come,” said Francis. “Will you give mea cow as pay, uncle?” 

His uncle promised to give him a cow, and Francis went daily and took his uncle's cattle 
to graze. Every day Francis asked for his cow, but his uncle put him off, saying :— 

“T will give you one to-morrow.” 


© Nisadhé, > ipaeea ia Anigahé, Védé, Pagatl, Jutt!, Dasarahé, Dadbarabé, Mahiihapd, Sattadhand, Dose 
wasn head of 10 Dasira: Samuddavijays eto., 5 Mahavira: Baladéva eto., 16,000 kings: Ugenstna ote,, 34 
B#l of kaméra; Payyunna ete., 60,000 duddmiita (F) : Sambays ete., 21,000 vira: Virnséna ete., 16000 dévi: Buppinl, 
eto., and many thousand gapill: Apamhganfgl eto, The eame court is found according to Leumann in sign 6, p 
526, 1231, and adga 8, 1. | 

1 The original is Farkitia, a familiar local form of Francis. 
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After several days, the uncle, finding Francis importunate, one day enid to him: —“ There 
are o lot of cows here, you ¢an choose one for yourself. *’ 

Upon this Francis chose a cow for himself, and every day fed her with halfof his 
own raticns, which made her grow plump and fat. Now bis uncle observed that, while 
his own cattle remained as before, Francis’ cow was growing fat and beat them all in beanty, 
He soon became jealous, and considered how he might deprive the lad of his cow. 

So one evening he came and said to him: — “ Well, Francis, my boy, I'll give you a holiday 
to-morrow, and I will look after the cattle myself." 

But Francis said: — ‘No, uncle, I don't care fora holiday. I will be at my usual work,” 

His uncle, however, pressed him much, saying:— “Francis, you are yet a child, and you 
require some rest. So listen to me and take a holiday.” 

So Francis was at last persuaded to take a holiday, but he asked his uncle to take care ; 
af his cow, which, of course, his uncle promised to do, 

In the morning the uncle took his cattle for grazing, asaleo Francis’ cow. While his cattle 
were prazing he drove the cow up a high mountain and from there threw her into the river 
below, and the cow died at once, and the uncle was satisfied, and taking his own cattle he 
came home in the evening. 

The following day, as soon as Francis arose, he went as usual to his daily work, bat to his 
astonishment found his cow missing, He ran to hia unele and asked him where his cow was, 
His uncle said : — “ Look in the stalls ; she must be somewhere among the other cattle.” 

Francis went to the stalls and searched among oll the cattle, but in vain, and therefore 
suspected foul phy. Instead of tanking his uncle's cattle to graze, he left them in the stalls, and 
went all over the forests in quest of hisown cow. He searched and searched, and, at last, found 
the carcass of his cow in the river. Poor Francis sat down by the poor cow and cried for 
hours and hours, but he made sure that the death of the cow was due to nothing else than his 
unele's envy. 

Seeing that erying would not bring his cow back to life, he made up his mind to skin the 
cow, 60 that the akin might some day be of usetohim. So heat once set to work, and, 
dragging the carcass to the bank of the river, skinned itand dried it in the sun for several days. 

When the skin was thoroughly dried, he asked his mother one day to bake him three or 
four hand-cakes, bot she said: —“ There is scarcely flour enough to make one cake; and how am. 
J te bake threo or fonr for you ?" 

Francis, however, bothered her so often that his mother went and begged some rice-flonr, 
aud baked four cakes, and gave them to him, Francis tied up the cakes in « kerchief, and, 
taking the cow's skin, went.away. He walked on and on, uncertain where to go, or what to 
do, for a whole day, and when it was dusk he found himself in a large forest, and here he meant 
to pass the night; but being afraid that some wild beast might see and devour him, he climbed 
up high tree, not forgetting to take the skin also with him. 

At dead of night it happened that some robbers, who had plundered a rich house, came 
aud sat under that very tree, and, having thrown down their booty, began to divide it, and to 
quarrel between themselves. ‘ 

Said one: — “I deserve the greatest share becanse I shewed you the house.” 

“ No, no,”" said a second; “I entered the house first, while you remained outside, and so the 
biggest share falla to my lot,” 

And so they went on quarrelling, till our hero got so frightened that he let fallthe cow's 
hide from the tree, which made snch a noise, and in its turn so frightened the robbers, that 
they left everything and took to their heels, thinking some evil spirits had seen,them and were 
coming on them. 
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Our hero, when he saw the robbers had run away, came down, took all the tecestutd the 
robbers had left, and went home in high spirits. When he reached his hut, he told his 
mother to go to her brother's honse, and ask for the loan of his phord ani dindd (basket and 
spade). His mother told him to go himself; but Francis pleaded, saying — “Go, go mother 
and ask for uncle's basket and spade, | | ; 

His mother at Inst went to her brother's home, and asked for the loan of his basket and 
spade, Her brother said to her: — “Sister, why do you want the basket and spade ? What are 
you going to do with them 7” | 

She replied : — "Francia wants them. The boy is so mischie I don’ hat | 
eee aC y chievous. I don't know what he 


So his mother took the basket and the spade from her brother and brought them to Francis 
Francis took them and measured all tho treasure he had Gok virbloh scado cevetal | hear 
full. But on returning the basket and the spade, he let two rupecs stick to the Se for his 
uncle to sce, and when he saw the two rupees in the basket, he asked his sister how they caine 
there. She told him that Francis had brought a heap of treasure, which he measured it 
ee a angen sen the uncle heard this he immediately came to Francis and asked him 

he Got all the treasure, upon which Francis said: — “ 0) : oy : 
Shall I say one, or shall I say ab cis said Oh uncle, what shall I tell you? 


His uncle then said: — “ Go on, my boy, tell me where you got the treasure from,” 








Francis then replied : — “ Why, uncle, you remember you killed my cow ? lam so thankful 

to you for it, I skinned the cow, dried the hide, and cried it for salo: — 
“Shid chdmbrosh, did dhan; jhid chambrawh did dhan, 
Take hides, give treasure; take hides, give treasare.” 

“ There is such a demand for these hides, that for the hide of one cow I got all this treasure. 
O uncle, if I had half the number of cattle that you-have, I should get a heap of 
treasure as large as your house," 

His uncle was so fired with the desire of amassing treasuro, that he went and slaughtered 
all his cattle, believing ‘every word that his nephew hadtold him, In due time the cattle 
were skinned, and the hides having been thoronghly dried, he went from village to village and 
from country to country, crying ont: — 

“Thi chambron, dia dkan ; jhid’ chdmbrawh did dhan. 
Take hides, give treasure; take hides, give treasure.” 

Bat who ever heard of exchanging hides for treasure ? The poor man wandered day and 
night for several weeks, and made himself the laughing-stock of every one. Quite fatigued 
and disheartened, he returned home. His wife asked him what snecess he had met with, but he 
only said: — “Ob, you don’t understand these affairs ; mind your own basiness.” 

He was so enraged at the trick, that he determined to ruin Francis, and with this deter- 
mination one night set fire to the boy’s hut. His poor mother ran about like one mad, 
calling the people to help in putting out the fire. Francis, on the contrary, brought more 
sticks and other combustibles, and put them on the flames, which helped to burn down the 
hut quickly and surely. 

When the hot was entirely barnt down, Francis collected all the ashesintwobags, He 
then told his mother again to bake him a few cakes, which his mother did with some reluctance, 
saying: — “I can't understand, Francis, where you want to go, or what you are trying to 
do?” 

But he bundled the cakes into a kerchief, and, having borrowed a bullo 
neighbours, put the two bags of ashes onit, and drove it away. This time, too, 


ck from one of his 
‘he was uncertain 
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what to do or where to go for a whole day, and at dusk he was again in a forest where he met 
& great merchant also driving a bullock with two bags on it. Theyaskedeach other who 
they were and where they were going and whatthey had. The merchant replied first: — ‘lam 
a merchant, and the bags you see on the ballock are full of gold mohars, which I have earned 
in my trade.” 

Francis turned this opportunity to his advantage, and ssid: — “Exactly like myself, I 
have amassed a large fortune in the shape of gold miohars in the baga which you see on my 
bullock, and I am now returning home after several months’ business.” 

The merchant believed every word he said, and so they agreed to put up together for the 
night, and arranged between them to watch their property by turns. The merchant had to 
watch till midnight, and then go to sleep, after which it was Francis’ turn to watch, Meanwhile 
they removed the bags from the bullocks to give them rest. Having partaken of their meals, 
Francia went to sleep while the merchant kept watch. About midnight the merchant awoke 
Francis ind told him it was time for him to keep wateh. 

“ Certainly," said Francis; “we must, however, put our bags on our respective bullocks, 
for, should any robbers come, what can I do alone? While if we have them ready on the 
bullocks, I can awake you and we can then escape with all haste.” 

The merchant thought the proposal reasonable, and so each put his bags on his bullock, and 
then the merchant fell fast asleep, being quite tired with the journey and the night-watch. 

Tn a little while Francis changed the bags, and drove home in all haste, and when he got 
home again he asked his mother to go to her brother's house and borrow his pherd ani ddndd. His 
mother at first refused. to go, telling him to go himself; but at last she went, and said to her 
brother: — “Brother, brother, lend me your basket and spade.”’ 

“Why do you want the basket and spade ?"’ asked her brother. 

“The boy wants them,” replied she. ‘I don't know what he is trying to do.” 

So Francis’ uncle then gave her the basket and the spade, which she took home and gave 
to her son, Francis then measured all the gold mohars, which made several baskets full, and 
in returning the basket and the spade Francis purposely left two mohars in the basket. On 
seeing them his uncle came in all haste and asked Francis where he got the mohars from. 
Francis thought this a good opportunity for taking his revenge, and calmly said: — “ Why, 
nnele, didn't you set fire to my hut? I gathered the ashes and sold them for several baskets 
fullof gold mohars. Oh, if I only bad a house like yours, what a lot of mohars it would 
fetch! You have only to say :— 

“Thid bhdri, did mérf; jhid bhirt, did méri. 
Take ashes, give mohars; take ashes, give mohars.” 

“ Hundreds and thousands of people will flock to you bringing their mohars and taking 
your ashes,” 

His uncle was again duped, and went and set fire to his large house, His wife was, of 
course, alarmed at this nction, but her husband said; — ‘Ob, you don't understand these 
affairs; you mind your own business.” 

The whole house was reduced to ashes, which he collected and put into several bags, As 
he had killed all his cattle, he was obliged to borrow bullocks from others for the conveyance of 
the ashes, Having put the bags on the bullocks, he drove them from village to village and 
from town to town, crying at the top of his voice: — 

“ Thid thért, did médet ; ghia bhiri, did mart, 
Take ashes, give mohars; take ashes, give mohara,” 

Thus he cried and cried his ashes for days and weeks together, with the result, that he tired 
himself out and was hooted by all as a fool; for what folly is greater than to ask for mohars in. 
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exchange for ashes? At last he went home quite sick and tired. His wife again asked him 
what success he had had, but he only said: — “Oh, you don’t understand these affairs " 
you mind your own business.” 

He now thought of how to punish Francis for his mischief, and hit upon tho following 
Plan. He called him one day, bound his hands and feet, and tied him in a sack with the 
object of throwing him in the river. As be was going with the sack with Francia in it, he felt a 
pain in his stomach. Round about him were alot of cow-herds, so putting the burden down, he 
went to a long distance to relieve his pain. In the meantime Francis pretended to be cry- 
ing, and kept saying: — “Qh, I do not wish to be married! I am yet young, and the girl 
is so big! What a shame, my uncle wants me married by compulsion.” | 

One of the cow-herds, who heard what Francis said, asked him to explain what it all 
meant. §o he said: —“ Look here, Iam so young, and because I donot wish to be married, 
aa the girl is too big for me, my uncle is taking me by force.” 

Upon this the cow-herd said : — “If that be the case let me take your place.” 

“ Agreed,” said our hero; and he was immediately lot out of tho sack, and was re- 
placed by the cow-herd. Francis, once out of the bag, took the cattle belonging to the 
cow-herd, and drove them home in safety. 

His uncle came after a time, and taking up the sack, marched straight to the mountain, and 
threw the bag headlong from « precipice into the river, highly elated at the thonght that he had 
at last got rid of Francis. That day passed and on the following morning he saw Francis 
driving a large herd of cows and buffaloes. He was at his wits’ ends to understand how 
Francis escaped, and how he got such a lot of cattle. He, therefore, said to him: — “ Hallo, 
Francis, where did you get all the cattle from ? " 

Francis replied: —“ Why, from the river into which you thraw me. There are 
hundreds of thousands of them there. The only misfortune is that, being young, I could not 
manage more; so I contented myself with these. Ob, if 1 were as big and strong as you are, 
what a lot more I could have got.” 

The poor uncle for the third time believed what Francis told him, and so he asked him 
to bind his hands and feet and to throw him in the river. Francis, too glad of the opportu. 
nity offered him to get rid of his uncle, at once set to work. Having bound him well and put 
him in a sack, he carried him away. On the way, Francis now and then dropped his load on the 
ground, upon which his uncle would say: — “Oh, Francis, what are you trying to do? You 
will kill me at this rate. ” 

Bat Francis would reply: — ‘* No, no, uncle; you see I am so small, and you are so 
heavy !| How can [ help it ?™ 

Thus Francis carried his uncle up the monntain and threw him into the river, where he 
immediately died. When Francis returned home, his aunt came and inguired of him what 
his uncle was doing. Francis replied: —“Uncle is selecting good cattle, and will not 
come home fora long time.” 

For a whole week his aunt came daily and asked Francis why her husband had not returned 
yet, and Francis always gave her the same reply ; but at last he said to hér: — “ Timchd naurd 
athan évdchd nahin, Timi vdld ani pét kdrd, ani bdagrid bingrid phérd. Your hosband will 
never come now. Remove your dif and pit, and break your bangles," 

Francis now had abundance of money, with which he purchased a large house, and plenty 
of landed property, and lived with his old mother happily and in undisturbed enjoyment of his 

anklets isa nocklet of gold which is given by the husband to the wifo on their wedding day. 
caekcaeuce! ae ee ieouioudly te on ot Ee are the removal of the vilé and sit, 
which are called the shimgdr of a married woman. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


OFFERINGS TO GODLINGS IN BENGAL. 

At Riniganj and Bardwin in Bengal I found 
Small rude images of horses and elephants, 
used as offerings to Sattd Pir by Musalmdns and 
to Bhoirgh (Bhairnva) and Manga Dévi by Hindus. 


Images of horses are offered in a similar way 


to Pra at Sillkét in the Paijab in token of vows 


fulfilled. It would be interesting to note how 
far the custom is spread in India among the more 
civilized peoples, Among the savage Chérde of 
the Mirzipur District such images of horses are 


COmMmaCn. BR. C. Tempe. 





BOOK-NOTICE. 


Tur Venasta-StopmaxtauteTavall OF PRAKASANAXDA, 
with Englisli trnelation acd notes, by Anriun 
Vests, Bennres, 1. Bp. vi, i, 186, vi. (Reprint 
from the J‘ naif.) 

According to the editor, Prakisdinanda, the 
author of this work “is wedged in between Npi- 
shiha-Adrama and Appaya-Dikshita,” the former 


of whom converted the latter “ from Sdiva heresy | 


to the tric Hiikara Védinta,” and the latter 
“hud reached a good old age in 1620 A. D.” 
Mor precise information regarding this author is 
not arniluble. Consequently his work has pro- 
hably to be assigned to the lust quarter of the 
16th century. Prukfisinanda’s Siddhintamuk- 


tavall belongs to a class of works which serve | 


ag appendages tu the second Adhyiya of Sarh- 
kora’s great Dhilehga, Theo object of these works 
“oconsiste in suurching through all the so-called 
proofs of duulity (dvuite) current in the schools 
(mere particularly in that of the Nylya), in 
alent to expose them aa just so many Casce of 
" Te title principal Hitndedar crea)” The conclusion 


at which the author arrives at the end of his | 


injury is expressed in the followmg words of the 


Suviti— 
sfavist ari eect vate sige " 
“The knowledge of self and Brahman aa iden- 
tical, gained through the Vida and attendance on 
a Guru, consumes lile fireevery evil deed (though) 
done intentivnally.” 
Professor Venis liana done invalanble service 





idding wnt English paraphrase of the whole work, 
in which the perplexing terms of the Bdstra are 
rendered by corresponding ones chosen from 
Enrepean philosophy. The technicalities of the 
Turkodistra make it a somewhat repulsive enb- 
ject to those who have followed the close reason- 
ing of the European school, 
_ the present one, of Hindu philosophical works, 
published by scholara like Mr. Venis, who can 
syiupathiae with the spirit of Hindu metaphysics, 


go & great deal towards removing auch repul- | 


siveness, In the index, which i is appended to this 
y Epigraphia Indica, Vol, T. p. ‘332, 








But. editions, like | 





edition, is given a clearerplanation of some of the 
most difficult terme of Hindu Logie. 

Under the superintendence of Professor Venis is 
published the Visianagram Banskyit Series, 
the first number of which is edited by Mahima. 


_ hépidhyiya Gangidbara SistriMinavallf and gives 


a fair indication of the scholur-like way in which 
the others will be done. It contains thé Sanakrit 
text of tho Siddiintalcda, 1 work on the Vddinta 
Philosophy written by Appaya-Dikshita. The 
editor discusses, in the preface, at considerable 
length, the date of the author, and arrives at the 
conclusion that he was born about 1550 A. D. 
He further adds that Appaya-Dikshita Was, BC. 
cording to Enropean scholars, the chief Pandit 
at the court of the Vijuyanagara king Kyishnrarnja 
whose other name was Venknatapati und who was 
the son of Narasithha alies Narasaddva. It is 


clear from the following verse which is found at 

the end of the Kuralayinanda, another work of 
the same author, that he was a contemporary of 
king Venkatapati:— 


nis nana Ani wv 





bee Pe eeriosone und other er eat hae sources 


we learn that Krishnarija, the son of Narasa 
or Nyisimha, was not called Vetkatapati, and tha& 


he reigned from about Saka 1490 to 1451 (= AD: 
1508 to 1520).". If the date that is, established 


in the preface of the hook under review for the 


hirth of Appaya-Dikshita is correct, the sovereign 
of whose court he was the chicf Pandit, must 


to the stideat of the Vidlinta Philosophy hy | bave been Venkata I. of Karzita, whose grant. 


range from Baka 1508 to 1595 (= A.D. 1586-to 
1613)2 The editor, being « stranger to Drivi- 
dian names of places, makes Tiruvalakudu of 
Tiruvilangidu (‘the sacred banyan. forest"), 
whore someof the descendants of Appaya- Dikshita 
are still supposed to live. Further, he attempta 
to Sanskritize such names as Taijivar, Kumbha- 
ghinam ond Miyavaram from their Anglo-Indian 
forme. Strange irony of fuct that. these forma 


ghonld gain permanence even in Sanekrit works 


in preference to the vernacular names | 
Fii¥. 





2 ante, Vou XHD pits. 
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THE DATE OF THE BOWER MANUSCRIPT. 
BY A. F. RUDOLF HOERNLE, Pu. D, 
(Reprinted with alterations and additions Jrom the Journal of the Astatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. LX, Part I, No. 2, 1891,] 
NHE Bower manuscript wns exhibited to the Asiatic Soviety of Bengal at the two meetings 
in November, 1840 and April, 1891. TI eallit the “Bower M8.” in order that Lieutenant 

Bower, to whose enterprise the learned world owes the preservation of the manuscript, may 
receive the honour due to him. Some account of the locality and cirenmstances of its finding 
will be found in the Society's Proceedings for November, 1890 ; and a preliminary feconunt of 
the mannuecript and its contents was published by me in the Proceedings for April, 1891, Since 
then I have spent a long summer vacation in earefully examining the whole manuscript, and, 
with the exception of a few leaves, I have read and transcribed the whole. I have now, more- 
over, the pleasure of announcitg that the Governments of India and Bengal, with their usual 
liberality in such matters, have decided to publish a complete edition of the MANNSCript 
which I am now preporing. 

This paper had been written (in Darjiling, in May), when I received (in July), through the 
kindness of Professor Bihler in Vienna, an advance copy of bis notice! of the specimen pages 
of the Bower MS., which were published in the November Proceedings of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. It was particnlarly gratifying to me to find that, reading the manuscript, he in 
Vienna and I in Calentia, at about the same point of time, we independently arrived nt 
essentially the same conelnsions, both with regard to the age and the contents of the manuscript, 
Sach a coincidence most distinctly makes for the truth of cur conclusions, 

The substance of the paper which I now publish on the age of the Bower MS., and which 
I promised in the April Proceedings, was originally intended by me to form a part of ihe 
introduction to my edition of the manuscript. But seeing the interest which the THATse rapt 
has already excited in Europe, I publish it now in anticipation, and hope similarly to publish 
portions of the manuscript, with translations, from time to time," 

I may state here briefly the results of my detailed examination of the manuscript. It 
consists of not less than five distinct portions. 

The first portion consists of 31 leaves, It contains the medical work of which T have 
published the commencement in the April Proceedings, and two pages of which are figured in 
the upper parta of the two plates accompanying the November and April Proceedings. I shall 
designate it by the letter A. 

The second portion, to be called B, which immediately follows the first Portion, consists of 
five leaves, qnd forms a sort of collection of proverbial fayings. .A specimen of it is figured in 
the lower part (No. I1) of the plate in the April Proceedings. 

The third portion, C, consisting of four leaves, contains the story of how a charm agninst 
anake-bite was given by Buddha to Ananda while he was staying in Jétavana, the garden of 
Anithapinds, A specimen of this portion is figured in the lower part of the plate in the 
November Proceedings. 

The fourth portion, D, consists of six leaves, It is preserved in a rather nnesatisfactory 
condition, and appears to contain a similar collection of proverbial seyings as the second 
portion, B, 

The fifth portion, E, which also consists of five leaves, contains another medical treatise, 
It appears to be — so far as I can jodge at present — the commencement of a larger work. 

1 Tt ie now published in the Fiewna Oriental Journal, Vol. V, p. 103, 
* Tho fret instalment ie poblisbed in No. IT. of the Journal, 4a, Soc. Beng,, for 1801. It is the Afth portion (FE) 
of the MS. 
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Besides these five connected portions, there appear to be a few detached leaves, quite 
unconnected with one another and with those larger portions. 

Of the fourth and fifth portions no specimens have been published, but the fifth is written 
in the same style as the first portion. The fourth portion is written in an exceedingly slovenly 
and hurried hand, much resembling that of the third portion, but the writing is far more slovenly. 
It may possibly represent the handwriting of a fourth scribe; though, on the whole, I am 
disposed to believe that there are really only three distinct styles of writing represented in 
the entire manuscript. The first is that of the first and fifth portions (A and E); they are 
so nearly alike, that I believe them to be of the same scribe. The second is that of the 
second portion (B), which is a fine, ornamental writing. It must be ascribed to a distinct 
scribe. The third is that of the third and fourth portions (C and D), which seem to me 
to differ more in the manner than in the character of writing, and may not improbably be due 
to one scribe, though a different person from the scribes of A, E and B. 


I come now to the question of theage of the MS. Here the first points to be settled are the 
locality and class, to which the characters of the MS. belong. Mr. Fleet has clearly shown, in 
his Volume IIL. of the Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum on the Gupta Inscriptions,’ that, irrespeo- 
tive of varieties, there existed, at the time of the Gupta period, two very distinct classes of the 
ancient Nagari alphabet, the North-Indiun and the South-Indian (see Fleet, pp. 3,4). The teat 
letter for these two great classes is the character for m, which in the Southern alphabets 
retains its old form ¥ resembling the figure 8, while in the Northern alphabets that old form 
has been displaced by a square cursive form UJ. Tried by this test, it is at once seen that the 
alphabet of our MS. belongs to the Northern class, Throughout the MS, the square form ¥ is 
used exclasively, It is particularly distinct in the portions Cand D; in A, Band E the left-hand 
curved line is drawn somewhat straighter. 

The Northern class of alphabets, however, is again divided into two great sections, which, 
though their areas overlap to a certain extent, may be broadly, and for practical purposes suffi- 
ciently, distinguished as the Eastern and Western sections, The test letter in this case is the 
cerebral sibilant sia. In the North-Eastern alphabet its form is 4, while in the North-Western 
alphabet its form is EJ .“ Examples of the former alphabet we have in the posthumous Allahabad 
pillar inscription of Samndra Gupta, of about 400 A. D, (Fleet, pp. 1,6), the Eahiium pillar 
inscription of Skanda Gupta, of 460 A. D. (Fleet, p. 65), and others in Mr, Fleet's volume.® 
The same alphabet ia shown to perfection in the Nepalese inscriptions, Bhagwanlal Indraji's 
Nos. 1 to 10 and No. 12, published ante, Vol. LX., p. 163; also in the Nepalese inscriptions 
Now, land 2, in Mr. Bendall’s Journey tn Nepal, pp. 72, 74. To this section also belongs 
a new copperplate of Dharmiditya (Samudra Gupta’), lately found in the Faridpur district in 
Eastern Bengal. On the other hand, the other Nepalese inscriptions, ante, Vol. IX., Nos. 11, 
13, 14, 15, and in Mr, Bendall's Journey, Nos. 3 to 6, exhibit the North-Western alphabet. 
The latter alphabet isalso to be seen in all-the Nepalese MSS., described in Mr. Bendall's 

Catalogue of Buddhist Sanckrit MSS., including the two oldest, Nos. 1049 and 1702. 


Examples of the North-Western alphabet in Mr. Fleet's volume are the Bilsad pillar ins- 
cription of Kuméra Gupta L, of 415 A. D., the Indér plate of Skanda Gupta, of 465 A. D., 
and others. Also the Téramiign inscription in the Epigraphia Indica, Vol. I., p. 288, the 
= 

* All subsequent references to’ Fleet" refer to this work. 

* At the sumo time the Indian N.-E. alphabet has the form ® for the dental aa, the two forms of #ha and sa being 
bat slightly distinct from one another. The Indian N.-W. alphabet baa W for sa, which is also used by tho Nepalese 
Variety of the N.-E. alphabet, 

* The following Nou. in Mr. Fleet's volume belong to the N.-E. class; Nos, 1, 6, 7, 6,9, 11, 12, 18, 15, 82, G4, &, 
64, 68,75; oomagionally the Western form is need in bonjancts, wach aa keha, ahfa, 

_ * The following Nos. belong to this class: Nos. 4, 10, 13, 16, 19, 20—81, 8337, 42, 43, 46—52, 5789, 63,.67, 70— 
72, 74, 76, 80, See also the clamiticatory lists at the end of this paper, =, 
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Kumira Gupta II. seal in the Journal, As. Soc. Beng, Vol. LVIIL, p. 88, and the Nepalese 
inscriptions above mentioned. 

In both the North-Eastern and North-Western. sections there are divisions into varieties, 
some of which Mr. Fleet hasnoticed. However, for my present parpore, there is no need to 
enter into any consideration of these. But the distinction of the two great sections is very 
marked, and can never be missed when once pointed ont. 


There is one point, worthy of notice, with regard to these two great Northern divisions. 
It is this, that in India proper the North-Eastern alphabet gradually came to be entirely dis- 
placed by the North-Western alphabet, in comparatively very early times, This displacement 
must have taken place about the beginning of the sixth centary A.D. For about 525 A, D. 
we already find an inscription in Jaunpur (of lévara Varman, Fleef, p. 228) which shows an 
exclusive North-Western character ; and there is not a single inscription known (so far as I am 
aware) after 500 A. D., which shows the distinctive marks of the old North-Eastern alphabet, 
Ontaido of India proper, that is in Népil, the North-Eastern alphabet maintained its 
ground for about three centuries longer; for the inscription, No. 4, anfe, Vol. 1X., dated in 
854 A. D., still shows the use of that alphabet, This survival is accounted for by the fact 
that the North-Western alphabet apparently made its way into Népal about a century and a 
half later than into Eastern India proper. For the earliest known inscription in that alphabet 
is No. 11, ante, Vol, IX., which must be dated 655 A. D. For the purposes of manuscript 
writing, as distinguished from documentary inscription, the North.Western alphabet probably 
made its way into N@pil very much earlier, as shown by Mr. Bendall’s old MS. No. 1049, if (pa 
I think it may well be) it is dated in 252 of the Gupta era, that is, in 571 A, D. 


Now the Bower MB. is distinctly written throughout inthe North-Western alphabet, 
This is an important point and must be kept in view throughout the following enquiry. Theage 
of our MS. must be judged solely by the facts as disclosed by the circumstances of the North- : 
Western alphabet, No conclusion that can be drawn from circumstances connected with the 
South-Indian or the North-Eastern alphabets may be applied to the determination of the age of 
our MS.. For it stands to reason, that no scribe, who was habituated to write in the North- 
Western alphabet, would in any writing of his habitually introduce any peculiarity of the South- 
Indian or North-Eastern alphabets, with which he was not familiar. 

Having premised this much, I proceed to the consideration of the points that appear to me 
to afford the means of determining approximately the date of the Bower MS, 


Among the existing varieties of the North-Western alphabet, there is one which has most 
nearly retained ita ancient character, Thisis theso-called Séradi alphabet, which is still corrent 
in Kaimir and the adjacent Sub-Himalayan provinces, such as the Chambé and Kiigri valleys. 
The most striking point of difference between the Siradi alphabet and its more ancient parent, 
the original North-Western alphabet, is the sign for the letter ya. The Sarada alphabet uses 
the modern cursive form 4, while the original North-Western alphabet employed the more 
ancient tridental form ¢X/. This is the test letter by which any inscription or manuscript 
written in the Siradd characters may be at once distinguished from any inscription or manuscript 
written in the more ancient North-Western alphabet. The latter I shall, for the sake of con- 
venience, briefly distinguish as the Gupta alphabet. The oldest MS. in the SiradA characters 
of the existence of which we know, is the so-called Horiuzi MS., of which Professor Bihler has 
published an account and illustrative plates, in Volume I. Part III. of the Anecdofa Ozoniensia? 
According to him, ‘‘it is certain that this MS. cannot date later than the first half of the 
sixth century A. D.” (thid., p. 64). It employs throughout the modern cursive form of ya. On 
the other hand, the Bower MS., though showing in the writing of parts A and E, in many 

1 “Giradh"* in the name of » small group of alphabets, the varieties of which differ « little according to locality 
(Keimir, Chambd, otc.) of period or material of writing, ete. ; but the essential unity of the group is well known, and 


it is usnal to call it Barada, 
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respects, a very decided resemblance to the Barada characters, employs in the portions B, C, D 
exclusively, in A, E almost exclusively, the older tridental form of the letter ya, It follows, 
therefore, that the Bower M8. is not written in the Saradaé alphabet, but in the more 
ancient Gupta alphabet, The general similarity of its letters to the Saradi probably shows 
that the locality of its writing was somewhere in the extreme North-West of India, but its use 
of the ancient tridental form of ya shows that its date must be antecedent to the 
elaboration of the Birada form of the North-Western alphabet. Whicn this event took 
place, | shall now attempt to show. 

The old form (thongh not quite the oldest, which wns .|,,) of the letter ya was eJ7 or gt, 

Té was made by two separate movements of the hand, one for drawing the left-hand perpendi- 
cular, the other for drawing the remaining portion of the letter, The next step was an attempt 
to draw the letter with one movement of the hound. This led to the contrivance of the form 
ey by which the end of the left-hand crook or loop was bronght forward to tle point of janc- 
tion of the perpendicular and horizontal portions of the letter. It was now possible to draw the 
letter with one stroke of the pen, beginning with the top of the left-hand perpendicular, down- 
wards; then round the loop, from left to right, to the bottom of the perpendicular ; then 
finishing with the right-hand crvok or angle, This change was clearly due to the convenience 
of cursive writing. But the tendency of cursive writing to quickness and economy of effort very 
soon led to a further change, which produced the form <4, by severing the point of junction. 
This form, which was the final result of the process, is still essentially the modern cursive form, 
The intermediate form &, as TI shall presently show, only existed for a comparatively very 
short time, and is casentially a mere transitional form, 

It ia a well-accepted fact that cursive forms first make their appearance in manuscript 
writing, and may be, and gonerally are, in use in MS. writing some time before they are intro- 
duced in’ the inscribing of documents on stone, copper or other material. Such documents are 
of a conservative nature; they have a tendency to preserve old forms, after these have long 
disappéared from ordinary MS. writing, The common or exclusive use, in an ordinary MS., 
of « distinctly archaic form is, therefore, a safe means of determining its age. 

The old form of the letter ya was once current in all the alphabets of India, In all of them 
it gradually became displaced by some cursive form, But this displacement did not take 
place in all of them at the gamo point of time. In the South-Indian alphabet it survived, 
at least in inscriptions, down to the twelfth century A. D® The North-Eastern alphabet, 
as I have already remarked, was, iu India proper, as carly aa the beginning of the sixth century, 
superseded by the North-Western alphabet; but in Nepal it survived abont three centuries 
longer, and there, with if, the old form of ye survived, at least in inscriptions, down to the 
middle of the ninth century A.D, It should be noted, however, that the old form of ya, in 
the shape i in which it survived in Népal, is somewhat different from the old form in its original 
shape, as it was once current in the North-Indian alphabets. Its original shape is that of a sort 
of trident, of which the left-hand prong makes a curve or even a loop, thus ¢Xf or oI7. In the 
Nepalese shape, the curve or loop, is replaced by a ringlet which is poised on the top of the 
left-hand prong, thas qy.® The differeuce is marked, and the two shapes can be easily 
distinguished from each other. 

The North-Western alphabet was the first to discard the use of the old form of ya. From 
it, as T shall presently show, the old form disappeared, even in inscriptions, as early as the end 
of the sixth century A. D,; and from cursive writing in that alphabet, according to the well- 
known rule, above stated, it must have disappesred much earlier, There is an obvions conclu- 





. In the old Kanarces, ‘iclobhaia-shuits ronemibles the later ETE, with he tinalét atinediod ‘thd eli prone: 
Bee, ¢. 9., the Eastern Chalokya inscription of 1194 A. D., ante, Vol. XIV., p. 50, or the Kflentiyn inscription 
of 1162 A. D., aate, Vol. EL,p. &. It has now passed into the varigus modern cursive forms of the Squth-Indian 
alphabets. 

' Sou, C295 the inseription No. 8, ante, Vol. Ix. Pp I7L 
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sion, which is suggosted by these facts; it is, that the invention, so to speak, of the cursive 
form of ya took place in the North-Weat of India, somewhere within the area in which 
the North-Western alphabet was current, 

The first document known tons, from which the ase of the oll form has entirely disappeared 
is the long Bodhgara inscription of Malinimay of 583A, 1). (Fleet, p. 274). Tt uses exclusively 
the transitional form, with one or two exceptions, in which the modern form itvelf is asc! In 
another short Bodhgayi inscription of Mealisineiinaan, ol ion the same date (Fleet, I) 278), the 
modero form is need exclusively. Inf act, after 600 A. D., there is no inseription known, which 
shows any trace of the survivalofthe oldform. Inallof them the enrsive form of ya is fully 
established in-exclusive nse; thus in the Mulla (Lakkha Mandal) inseription of ahont 600-A, D. 
CEpigraphia Intiea, Voi. I, p. 10)! the Mudhaban hiseription of Marsha, of G81) AD. Chil, pe GF), 
the Aphsad and Shahpur inscriptions of Adityaséun, of nbont 672 ALD. (Fleet, pp. 200, 203), the 
Déo Baranirk inscription of Jivita Gaptn, of about 725 A.D, (Fleet, p. 2b), the Sirnfth 
inscription of Prakataditya of somewhere in the seventh century (Floet, p 284). To these miy 
be mlded the evidenve of those Nupaleso inseriptiona, which are not written.in the North- 
Eastern or proper Nepalese alphabet, bnt in the North-Western characters; thna the Patan 
inscription of G87 A, D. (see Mr, Bendall’s Junrney tn Nepal, p. 77), the daist (Katinnndn) 
inscription of 750 A. D, (ifid, p. 79), the insrription of Siva Ddva, of 748 A.D). another of 750 
A. D., and tlie inscription of Jayadéva, of 758 A. D. (see anfe, Vol, IX, pp. 176-78), In ail 
these inscriptions the modern cursive form is used exclusively, 

Another piece of evidence, in tho same direction, is the Tibetan traditian respecting: the 
introduction of the Northern Indian alphabet into Tibet (see Journal, Asiatic Soerety of Hengul, 
Vol. LVIL, pp. 414.). It is said that these characters were introduced into Tibet by the sage 
Sambhota, who brought them from Magadiia, where he had resided from A. D. 630-030. Thess 
characters are known in Tibet as the “Wartn" characters of Magadha; thoir forms, as tradi- 
tionally preserved in Tibet, may be seen in Plate [ of the Joarnal (ibid); nnd it will be. seen 
that nmong these the letter ya has the cursive form. This, shows that at the time of Sam- 
bhOta's visit to Magadha, in the second quarter of the seventh century A. D., the carsive form 
of ya was in current use in North-India,!2 


IT am not aware of the existence of a single dated inscription in North-India, 
written in the North-Western alphabet, which indubitably proves any use, still less 
the exclusive, or almost exclusive, use of the old form of ye, after 600 A.D. Ji follows 
from this evidence tliat, siuco the old form of yea had ontiroly dizappeannl from inscriptions, 
from the end of the sixth century (say from about 590 A. D.), it) must have disappeared from 
the cursive writing of ordinary manuscripts lung boforn, Avcorlinghy mannseript, like ths 
Bower MS,, in which the old form is still nsed almost exclusively, must be placed long before 
the ond of the sixth contary, aud mach nearer the beginning of it, 

This conelnsion is fully sapported by the evidence of all the aneient dated (or practically 
dated) MSS, that are, as yet, known to exist. The oldest is the Hovinzi MS. The date of ita 
writing has been shown by Professor Biihler to be somewhere in the middlu of the sixth 
century, that is, between 520 and 577 A.D. (see Aned. Oxon., p, 03 fE.). It exhibits thronghout tho 
exclasive nee of the cursive form of ya, thus showing that this cursive form was fully 


4 The transitional form is here wed in a somewhat modified and more ornate shape. 

1 The transitional form ocourd twice iu this inseription, in ylwa, ll, aad LU, curiouly enough, with the vowel 
¢, on which see page 34, | 

~The " Warto " characters exhibit in all test points the charactoristics of tho North-Western alphabet, ‘This 
shows, what I have alroaly cheoryed (ante, p. 31), that the North. Eastern alphabet, which was once current in 
Magadha, was thore in very carly times displaced by the North-Western alphabet, Tt is said, however, that Gambhéta 
only “ partly” adopted the “ Wartu” characters for bis Tibetan alphabet (Jowrnal, thi. p. 41). This explains the 
fact that the “ Warta’’ or cursive form of ya does not appear in. that aphabet, For the letter ya that sago appears 
to have drawn on the North-Easterg alphabet, which be must have known from Ntpil, where (ae I have shown) it 
maintained its ground about three centuries longer than in Magadha, 
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established for MS. writiog in the middle of the sixth century A. D.. The next oldest 
MSS. are two, described as Nos. 1049 and 1702 by Mr. Bendall in his Catalogue of Buddiist 
MSS. in the Cambridge Library, p. xxxix. One of them is dated Samvat 252, which Mr. 
Bendall takes to be in terma of the Harsha era and to be equal to 857 A. D. For my part, I 
can see no valid objection, on palmographic grounds, to understanding the date in terms of 
the Gupta era, and as eqaal to 571 A.D. I do not notice any such material difference between 
the writing of the Horiuzi MS. and the two Cambridge MSS., as to account for a supposed 
interval of three centuries. Anyhow, both Cambridge MSS. exhibit the exclusive use of the 
cursive form of ya. 


The conclusion appears to me inevitable, that any M&S. which shows, as the Bower M8, 
does, the exclusive use of the old form, or which shows an uniform absence of the use 
of the cursive form, cannot be possibly placed later than 550 A. D., and in all probabi- 
lity is very much older. The only question is, whether there are any indications in the Bower 
MS. that render it possible to fix its date somewhat more detinitely, 


Here the following facts are to be observed. The first appearance of the modern cursive 
form of ya in any inscription is met with in the Bijayagadh inscription of Vishgu Vardhana, of 
371 A. D, (Fleet, p. 252), in srfyé, line 4 (ifthe plate ean be trusted); and it is to be noted that 
it is used in junction with the vowel é, The old form, however, is more usual, as in ndmadhé- 
yéna, 1. 3, and abhivriddhay 6, 1. 4, in both cases with the vowel ¢. The first appearance of the 
transitional cursive form is met with about thirty years later (see below), but there can be no 
doubt that, though in the existing inscriptions, the first appearance of the modern form happens 
to be earlier, that form, as compared with the transitional form of the letter, is of later 
development.3 Probably there was no great interval between the development of the two 
forms. In any case, the invention (so to speak) of the transitional form and, with it, the firat 
beginnings of the modern form of ya may, thus far, be placed at about 350 A. D. 


The actual. first appearance of the transitional form is found in the Tusim inscription 
(Fleet, p. 269). It occurs in the'word yéydchdryya, 1.8, again with the vowel 6, and side by 
side with the old form in wpayéjyam.* This isa very clear instance; but, onfortunately, the 
inscription is not dated, thongh on palwographic grounds it may be referred to about 400 A. D, 
The first occurrence of the transitional form in a dated inscription ia in the Indér copper-plate 
of Skanda Gupta, of 465 A. D, (Fleet, p. 68), in the words abhivriddhayé, 1, 4, and wpayé- 
jyam, 1. 7,in both cases with the vowels ¢ and é. Side by side, the old form oceurs in 
yégam, 1. 9, yé, 1, 11, abAteriddhayé, 1. 8, Other instances océur in the EAritélij] inscription 
of Jayanatha, of 498 A, D. (Fleet, p. 117), in abhivpiddhayé, 1.7, and chhréyd, 1, 15, here also 
with the vowels é and 6; and side by side with the old form in yé, 1. 10, lipayét, 1.12, prdyéna, 
1.16, ¥4, 1.20. Another instance occurs in the Khoéh inscription of Jayanitha, of 496 A, D, 
(Fleet, p. 121), in the word abhivriddhayé, 1, 8, again with the vowel ¢, and side by sido 
with the older form in pratyéydpanayam, |. 11, and préyfna, 1,17, Avery clear instance 
occurs in the Jaunpur inscription of lévaravarman, of about 525 A. D, (Fleet, p. 228), in 
anvavdy?, 1, 2, again with the vowel é, So again in the Mandasdr inscription of Yaéidharman 
of about 530 A, D. (Fleet, p. 149), in y%, 1. 4, again with the vowel 6, and side by side with. 
the old form in pddayér, 1. 5. Similarly in the Mandasér inscription of Yasidharman aa 
Vishouvardhana, of 533 A. D. (Fleet, p. 150), in yéna, 1. 8, again with the vowel 4, and side 
by side with the old form ix bhirayd, |. 8,18 yéna, 1, 8,13, yo, 1.17, 18, Likewise in the Khth 
inscription of Sarvaniitha, of 533 A. D, (Fleet, p. 185), in aed 13, 1. yé, 16, and pra- 





i! A similar case, ea Te m, is noted by Mr. Fleet in his volume on the 
Gupta inscriptions, p. 3, footnote. 

14, ‘This instance was also noticed by Mr. ‘Fleet (p. 270, footnote 4). It in the identical form that occurs in the 
Bower M3. 

This is a very good instance for comparison, because in bhdray! yfna the two forms stand in immediate joxte. 

tei ; 
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tydystpannake, 1. 9, again with the vowels é and d, and side by side with the old form in 
Mpaydt, 1. 18, grdmaytr, 1,27, yd, 1, 25, yé, L 27, ete, These are all the instances of the oecur- 
renee of the transitions! form that T have been able to discover among the 35 inscriptions in 
the North-Western (Gupta) alphabet, published by Mr. Fleet, 

Contemporary with them are the following instances of the nse of the modern cursive 
form, In the Majhgawim inscription of Hastin, of 510 A.D, (Fleet, p. 106), it occurs in the 
words chiréyi, 1. 14, yd, 1. 16, paniyésiv, 1, 17, yé, 1. 18, again with the vowels, é and é, and 
Ble by side with the old form in the words anvayépabldgyas, 1. 10, yd, 1. 11, ahayd, 1, 18,18 
The transitional form also occurs in the word obsirriddhayé, |. 7. 

Now as to the conclusions that follow from the above statistics, note, in the first place, the 
extreme rarity of the transitional and modern cursive forma, as well as the peculiar circum- 
stances under which alone they occur. And here mark the following four pointa:— 


(1) They occur onlyina small proportion ofinscriptions. Of course, the only inscrip. 
tions with which we are here concerned ore those that ase more or less exclusively the old form. 
Those that already-use the transitional or modern cursive forms exclusively are outside the 
question; so are, of course, all those that are not written in some varicty or other of the North- 
Western alphabet. Now there are 35 inscriptions of the former description in Mr. Fleet's 
Volume IL, of the Corpus Inseriplionum Indtcarum, To these may be added a few others, such 
as the Téraména inscription in the Epigraphia Indica, Vol. I, p. 238, and the Kumira Gupta seal 
in the Jowrnal, Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. LVI, p. 88 Among these there are only ten 
inscriptions, m little more than one-fourth, that exhibit the occasional use of the transitional 
and modern cursive forms at all. The rest use exclusively the old form. 

(2) The transitional and modern cursive forms occur, in that one-fourth of inserip- 
tions, exclusively in connection with the vowels 6 or 6.17 With all other vowels, i, ¢., in 
every other case, the old form is used. 

(3) Even in connection with the vowels 6 and 6, the transitional and modern 
cursive forms are not obligatory, but optional. In fact, even with those yowels, the old form 
is used more commonly than the transitional and modern cursive forms. On the whole the 
former is ased twice ns often as the latter. 

(4) Of tho two cursive forms, the transitional and the modern, the former is used 
much more frequently than tho latter (viz., transitional: modern = 13 : 4). 

In the second place, note that the period during which the sporadic use of the transitional 
and modern corsive forms occurs, is a comparatively well defined one. Its termini, so far aa 
the evidence of the available inseriptions goes, are from 371 A, D. to 533 A. D., or in round 
nombers from 370 to 540 A. D., #.¢. J 70 years, Or, if we omit the very early case of the 
Bijayagadh inseviption, of 371 A, D., as perhaps of adoubtful character, the transition period 
extends from about 400 to 540 A. D., that is, 140 years. Antecedent to this period, we find 
the old form of ya in undisputed possession of the field, and subsequent to it, the cursive form 
of ya is in equally nndispated possession." 

Now it appears to mo that from these facts there is but one conclusion, to which one is 
irresistibly driven. 1¢ is this, that there is here disclosed to us evidence of the actual point in 
time. when the invention, so to speak, of the cursive form of ya was made, or, to speak more 
precisely, Live application of it to the Hon-Aon Anes ya. For to suit the Cast of the conjunct oF 
ander-writtea ya, the cursive form had been long before invented and exclusively employed. 
But to the non-conjunct ya, it only began to be applied about 400 A.D, At first it was only 


@ In theee casea thy poenliarity of the form also noted by Mr. Fleet, p. 106. 
tt Probably jt would also be used with the vowels ai and au ; scan G4 elie Noes seed tea! tabi 





8 The single excoption is tie Astrgadh seal, of about 565 A. D.; and bere thore are probably peculiar reasons 
to account for it. 
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applied tentatively and hesitatingly in those casea in which the non-conjanct ya carried the 
vowelacord(ora@iorau). But the convenience of the cursive form gradually carried everything 
before it, and displaced the old form entirely about 540 A.D. In all probability this process 
commenced, in the case of manuscript writing, earlier than in that of documentary 
inscription, perhaps already about 350 A. D., and terminated proportionstely earlier, 
perhaps about 600 A.D. On the other hand, in documentary inscription the process began 
later and ended later. Here the nse of the old form may have lingered on to about G0U A, D.; 
but from that date, as already shown from the evidence of existing dated inscriptions, the nse 
of the cursive form of ya enjoyed an undisputed possession of the field. 


Accordingly, for practical purposes, the rule may be laid down, that any inscription in the 
North-Western Indian Alphabet which shows the more or less exclusive use of the old 
form of ya must date from before 600 A. D. 

With regard to manuseripts the same rule must hold good, with this modification, that the 
termini must be put back by abont 50 (or it may be 100) years; that is, a MS. showing the 
exclusive use of tho cursive from of ya must date from after 650 or 500 A. D,, while a 
M5. showing the more or less exclusive use of the old form of ya must date from 
before 550 or 500 A. D., and may date back as far as 350 A, D. 

That this role, as deduced from the above collected facts, is correct is proved by the 
Horiasi MS. This MS..usea the cursive form of ya exclusively, and, aa shown by Professor 
Bihler, it certainly dates from some time between 520 and 577 A. D. 

This rule further proves that the elaboration of the so-called Firadé alphabet may be 
placed about 500 A. D, For it possesses the cursive formof ya, Hence it follows that any 
manuscript and 4 fortiori any inscription, written in the Baradd characters must 
certainly be later than 600 A. D.; though as the Siradd characters, with slight modifications, 
are used up to the present day in Kadmir and the adjacent regions, a mere consideration of the 
form of the cursive ya ia insufficient to fix with any approximation the date of such a mann- 
script or inscription in any particular year after that epoch. 

Now let us see the bearing of the resulta of the above enquiry on the question of the age 
of the Bower MS. It is to be noticed that, , 


(1) The old form of ya is used almost exclusively throughout the MS. Indeed, in 
the second, third and fourth portions it is used exclusively, and it is only in the first and fifth 
portions, that the cursive (transitional or modern) form occasionally occurs. 

(2) This cursive (transitional or modern) form is nover used, oxcept whon carryi 
the vowols 6 or ai or 4 or au. 

(3) Even with those vowels, the use of the cursive (transitional or modern) form 
is optional ; though on the whole, it is more uanal than that of the old form. 

(4.) Of the two forms oftho cursive ya, the transitional and the modern, the former 
is used almost exclusivoly; the modern cursive form occarring only in a few isolated cases, 

The following examples are all taken from the two published plates: and I have only to 
remark, that the pages, figured on the two plates, are very fair specimens of the whole 
mManusoript. , 

The transitional cursive form is to be ecen on Plate I, No. I," in yiga 1. 1, yéga 1. 2 twice 
yogénaih 1. 3, trayidatam 1. 5, kalpaydt 1, 9,; again on Plate III, upper page, in jtvaniyd 1. 2, 
payd 1. 4, floantyaitcha 1. 4, Mpayét 1. 4, vimisrayét 1. 6, praydjayét 1. 6, avagdhayét 1. 6, 
yo... Ll. 6, hayft 1, 8, praydjaydt 1. 11. Note that it is always used with the vowels é or ai 
or 6, 








# Plate I is in the April Proceedings 1991, and Plate ILI in the November Proceedings, 1590, 


i 
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There is only one instance of the modern cursive form; it occurs in the akshara yé! ol 
pr aydjayst in. Plate ITI, opper page, in line 11.. Here we have the transitional and the modern 
cursive forma side by side in one word, the former form being used in the akshara yé, the latter 
1D the akshara yé!, A similar instroctive example of the use, side by side, of the old and the 
transitional forms, we have thidem in praytjayée, in line 6, where the old form is seen in the 
aukshara yét, while the transitional form occurs in the akshara ys, 


Of the old form there are the following instances. On Plate I, No I, we have it in 
chitrrnayét 1. 10, and on Plate ITI, upper page, in upukealpaydt 1, 2, * * wie L..3, praycjuyét 
1. 6, Iéhayét 1.8, pdyoyét 1.9, Note here again, that all these instances ara with the vowel 
é, OF the old form with the vowel § there is no instance in the figured pages; but 1 have 
noticed a few cuses in other parts of the manuscript. Of course, I exclude here, as being beside 
the precise point in question, all instances of the use of the old form in combination with 
any other vowel, only remarking, that it is used uniformly with all other vowels. 





To sum up, the examination of the two spectmen pages shows: ad Nos, 1 and 2, that tlic 
old form is used exclusively, except with the vowels é, ai, d and au™; al No. 3, that ont of 23 
instances, in which the letter y 1s combined with the vowels é@ or ai or ¢, the cursive (transitional 
and modern) form is used in 17, while the old form is used in 6; that is, the former is uscd 
about three times as often as the latter; ad No. 4, that ont of 17 instances of the use of tho 
transitional and modern cursive forms, the former is nsed 16 times, while the latter occars only 
once; 1. ¢., that the transitional form is used alinost exclusively, 


Now comparing the case of the Bower MS. with that ofthe Gupta inscriptions, the result is 
this, that the two cases, while fully agreeing in the main points, differ only in one particular, 
namely, that the cursive (transitional or modern) form is nsed in the manuscript rather more 
frequently than the old form (viz., cursive: old = 3: ]), while im the inscriptions the old form 
is used rather more frequently than the cursive form (viz., cursive: old = 1; 2). This, how- 
ever, is nothing more than may be expected, if we consider that on the one side we have n case 
of ordinary manuscript writing, on the other one of documentary insv)iption, and remember that 
(as Professor Buhler says, in Eptgraphia Indica, p. 68) “everywhere in Tnilin the epigraphic 
alphabets are iu many details retrograde and lag behind tho literary ones,” 

One thing, however, ts clearly bronght ont by the evidence above set ont, that the writing 
of the Bower MS. mast be placed within that period, which, as we have seen, is marked ‘ont. by 
thnt evidence as the period of transition from the use of the old rigid form of ya to the use of 
the (still existing) cursive form ; that is, for manoseript writing, within the period from 
about 350 to 500 A. D. 

Ié is true that in the second, third and fourth portions of the Bower MS,, the old form is 
userexelusively, There is no trace whatsoever of either the transitional or the modern cursive 
forms. Judging by this circumstance only, we should have to place the MS, still earlier, 
somewhere before the fifth century A. D. But this would certainly seem to be wrong with 
regard to the second portion. For the fact, that this portion was written after the first, 
aoems to be clearly proved by the circumstance that it commences on the reverse of a leaf, on 
the obverse of which we have the ending of the first portion, Properly considered, however, 
that circumstance only tends to confirm the conclusion thd the main portion (A, B, E) of the 
Hower MS. was written daring the transitional period, For it is only nataral to suppose that 
daring that period, some scribes had already more or Lewis alapted the new fashion of corsive 
weeitinner, while others, more conversative, adhered to ute older fashion, On the whole, therctore, 
considering that the portions A and H of the MS. appear to manifest n eeided tendency 
to a froe use of the transitional form, it will probably he safer to place the date of the main 
portion of the MS. nearer to the ond than tho beginning of the transition period, that 


my Of au there y no jnstanes in the figured pages, bat I have met with « few in other pages of the as _ Sat fa 
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is to say, in the middle of the fifth contury (say, about 450 A. D.). The portions 
C and D, however, may be referred to an earlier part of that period (say 400 A. D.). 


This result will probably be startling to most of my readers, There exists —and I admit, 
hitherto not withont reason a general disposition to discredit any claim to great age 
on the part of any Indian manuscript. I osed to incline to the same opinion, and the present 
result was an unexpected one to myself. But Ido not eee Low the force of the evidence can 
be gainsaid, 


Let us see what the objections are. In the first place it is said, that the material of the 
MS. — birch bark — ts ‘of a nature too weak and flimsy te permit us to believe that it 
could endure for such a length of time, This ‘argument has been already well anawered by 
Mr. Bendall in bis Catalogue of Buddhists Sanskrit MSS. p. XVI. &., and by Professor Bihler 
in the Anecdote Ovontensia, Vol, TI, part II, p. 63%. No d priori rule will apply; all depends on 
the circumstances under which a MS. may have been preserved; and the argument, from 
the nature of the material, will not stand for one moment against positive arguments from 
epigraphic history. According to Lieut. Hower's account, the MS. “had been dug ont of the 
foot of one of the curious old erections jost outside a sulterrancan city near Kachar.” These 
erections are described as being generally about 50 or 60 feet high, in shape like a huge cottage 
loaf; built solid of sun-dried bricks with layers of beams now crombling away,” I suppose it 
cannot be doubted that these erections aré Buddhist atipos. Such «sidpas often contain ao 
chamber enclosing relies and other objects; these chambers are generally near the level of the 
ground or “at the foot” (as it is said) of the erection, and they are often dug into by persons 
who search for hidden treasures. In this way the MS. was probably dug out, perhaps not long 
before it was made over to Lieut. Bower. In such a practically air-tight chamber there is no 
reason why o birch bark MS. should not endare for any length of time. 


Another objection is that the characters used in a MS. are no guide to ila age. It is enid 
that “characters of the Gupta type have been used in very late times, and indeed are in nse to 
tho present day all along the region from which the Bower MS. comes.” The characters which 
are here meant are those used in the Kaimir, Chamba and Kiiigri valleys, They are those 
which are commonly known by the name “Siradi characters." These, as already remarked, 
are a variety of the North-Western alphabet, and are that variety whieh has,. more than any 
other, preserved the shapes of its ancient parent, the North Western Gupta alphabet, Now 
it is not quite correct to say, that the BaradA alphabet has not changed ; it is quite possible to 
distinguish the modern formof the Birada from its more ancient form. Bat what is really 
important is this, that the Siradé alphabet, so far as we have any dated evidence, never 
possessed, at any period of its existence, the old (Gupta) form of the consonant ya. It 
always possessed exclusively the modern cursive form of that letter. I maintain, that 
there exists not a single dated MS. or inscription, written in any variety of the Siradd alphabet, 
which does not slfw the exclusive use of the cursive form, This being so, it follows that any 
conclusions, drawn from facts connected with the Biradé alphabet, have no application to a MS, 
which shows the almost exclusive nse of the old (Gupta) form of ya, and which, therefore, 
is not written in the Siradi characters. Now, what conclusions can be drawn from the faets 
connected with the Siradi alphabet? Its exclusive use of the cursive ya shows that ita elabora- 
tion is to be dated on this side of 500 A.D. But as it has bot little changed the shape of ita 
letters since the date of its inception, it follows, that any undated MS, or inscription written 
in the Saradi alphabet must be placed after 500 A. D., but may be placed almost nt any 
time after that epoch. That is really all that can be intended by the principle that the ‘Séradé 
charactersare no guide asto age. More the principle will not bear, and it clearly is not applicable 
ton MS. which is not written in the Birada characters, but in a form of alphabet more archaic 
and very possibly the parent of the Biradd. With the proviso, now explained, I fully agree with 
Professor Kielhorn's remark, made with reference to a Chamba Grant (ante, Vol. XVIL., p. @) 
that “it-would be impossible to determine the age, even approximately, from its characters," 
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these characters being, as Professor Kielhorn explains, the well-known ‘Siradi. Judging from 
these characters, all that one could say would be that the grant may date from any time after 
600 A. D., which, of course, would be a futile proposition. 


The main argument for the age of the Bower MS. is the preservation in it of the old form 
of ye. No objection can be rnised on the ground that the old form was preserved much louger 
in the Sonth-Indian and the North-Eastern Indian (Nepalese) alphabets, As these alphabets 
differ from the North-Western Indian, which is used in our AfS., any conclusions, drawn from 
the circumstances of those alphabets, have no applicability to our MS. It stands to reason 
that no scribe, used to his own North-Western Indian alphabet, would, in writing a MS., think 
of introducing the old form of a letter, which did not exist any more in bis own alphabet, from 
another alphabet, onfamiliar to him, in which it did still exist. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Since writing most of the above remarks I have, as already stated, read and transcribed 
nearly the whole of the manuscript. I have carefully noted every occurrence of the 
Bkehara yé, yd, yai, and yau, 


In the portions B,C, D, I have found the cursive form (either transitional or 
modern) used not once, The aksharas yav and yau never occur; the akshara yé occurs 19 
times (B 4, C 13, D 2), always with the old form of ya. The akshara yé occurs 9 times 
(B 7, D 2), again always with the‘old form, 

In the portions A and E, the case stands thus: there are altogether 333 cases of the oecur- 
ronce of those akshuras, vtz., 202 of yé, 125 of yd, 4.of yafand 2 of yau, In every case of yai 
and yaw the transitional form QJ is used. With yf and y6 the transitional form is used 227 
times, and the modern form A, 16 times, The transitional form occurs 117 times with yf, LO 
times with yi, 4 times with yaf, and twice with yau. The modern form occurs 12 times with 
yé, and 4 times with yi, Altogether the cursive form oceurs 249 times. The old form occurs 
73 times with yéand 11 times with y$. The following table exhibits this ; — 
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Now with regard to point No. 3 (see p. 35), there being 249 cursive forma to 84 old ones 
among a tdétal of 333 cases, the proportion of cursive to old forms is as 3to1, With regard to 
the point No. 4, there being 233 transitional to 16 modern forms among a total of 249 cnses, the 
proportion of transitional to modern forms is as (about) 15 to 1, In both cases, it will be seen, 
the evidence of the entire manuscript most accurately bears out -the evidence of the 
specimen pages (see p. 37) and thus confirms my conclusions based on the latter. I may add 
with regard to the points Nos. 1 and 2, that in the portions A and E, the cursive (transitional or 
modern) form never occnrs in any other akshara but those four: yé, yi, yas, yaw, With the 
aksharas ya, yd, yt, yi, yu, yi, in every case, without any exception, the old form cJJ, is used. 
The occurrence of these six aksharas, especially of ya and yd is very frequent, and this fact all 
the more accentuates the striking circumstance that the cursive form is only employed with the 
vowels @, (, af, and av. There must have been some reason for this peculiarity, — perhaps one 
of mere convenience of writing, thongh I cannot suggest any satisfactory one, I should note, 
that the vowels ¢, 6, ai, and au are drawn, both with the old and the vursive forms, in every 
possible variety : entirely side-marked, marked half on side and half on top, and entirely top- 
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marked. The cause of the peculiarity, therefore, cannot well have had any connection with the 
form of the vowels, 


T would suggest that similar statistical enquiries should be mado with reference to some 
other leading letters; e. g., m, sh, the sub-scribed y, the seper-seribed r; also with regard to 
the numeral symbols. I have little doubt but that from such statistics may result some further 
useful land-marks for the determination of dates of writing. I hope to pursue the enquiry 
myself, so far as leisure from official duties will permit me. 


ADDENDUM. 


Since the publication of the foregoing paper in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
T have drawn up a sketch map of the distribution, and classifactory lista, of the inscrip- 
tions on which my conclusions are based. As they may be found useful, I add them here. 


I clussify (following herein Mr. Fleet) the early Indian alphabets into the South-Indian and 
the North-Indian, distinguished by their forms of the letterm. Inscriptions which show the 
form & are South-Indian; those which have t are North-Indian. 


The North-Indian alphabet I divide into the North-Eastern and North-Western varieties 
distinguished by their forms of the letter sh (cerebral sibilant), Inscriptions which show: the 
form (b'-partite square) GJ are North-Western, while those which have the form (looped 
square, Ware North-Eastern, 


In the North-Western alphabet I distinguish the earlier Gupta and the later Post-Gupta 
varieties, which are distinguished by their forms of the letter y. Inscriptions which show the 
form oJ] are written in the Gupta, those which have @] are written in the Post-Gupta 
alphabet. 

In Indian proper the North-Western alphabet displaced the North-Eastern about the end of 
the fifth century, The year 500 A.D. may be taken as a convenient epoch of this occurrence. 


Not long afterwards the Post-Gupta began to displace the Gupta variety of the North- 
Western alphabet in India proper. The year 600 A.D. may be taken as a convenient epoch of 
the final displacement of the Gupta variety. Any inscription showing the old Gupta form 
of y may be placed before that date. 

In the following lista the inscriptions are arranged in chronological order. Where the 
exact date is not known, an average date has been assigned, 4. ¢., some year within the reign of 
the king named inthe inscription, For these reigns | have used my synehronistic table, 
published in the Journal, As. Soc. Bengal, Vol. LVI. The average dates may be easily recog- 
nised by their having no equivalents in the column of Indian dates, In a few cases, viz,, Nos, 5 
16, 19, 20, 21 im List I, No. 1) in List If., and Nos.11, 12 in List ITIL, there is nothing, at 
present, available to fix their dates, except the test-letters themselves, These Mmscriptions, 
therefore, do not help to support my argument, and I have only included them in the lists for 
the sake of completeness, and moreover distinguished them by italic type. At the same time, . 
secing thatthe lists without them amply sustain my argument, they add some weight to the latter 
pual factum, 

With regard to Nos. 10, 11, 12 in List ITI. (marked hy asterisks) I should explain, that in 
No. 10 (Kdsam inscription) no instance of the letter sh occurs, So far, therefore, the test fuils, 
Bat it should be noted, that in the North-Eastern alphabet, the dental and the cerebral sibilania 
are formed very neatly alike, with a looped square; see, ¢. 9., No. 13 (Kahaéut inscription), 
This looped or ringleted form of the dental ¢ occurs frequently in the Késam inscription, 
Accordingly, I have classified it with the North-Eastern list. For the same reason, I have. in- 
eluded in that list the two Nos. 11 and 12; for though these inscriptions exhibit one or two 
eases of the cerebral sh, these are, in the first place, not very distinet, and in the second place, 
they all occur in ligatures, The latter are not trustworthy teats, for the North-Eastern form of 
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sh is not always used in them, Thus in the thoroughly North-Eastern inscription of Kahium 
(No. 13), we have the North-Western form of sh in the ligature keh of kshitipa (line 3), while 
the North-Eastern form is used in the ligatures reh and shgh of varshé and jyéshjhe respectively 
(line 4). I may add, that in the new Faridpur inseri iption, in which both the dental and cere- 
bral sibilants are of very frequent occurrence, they can only be distinguished with great 
difficulty. 

Similar remarks apply to No, 4 of List I, No instance of the letter sh is preserved in it, 
but the characteristic form of the dental s helps to assign it to the North-Western variety. 

In the first List I have indicated, by means of a cross (+), those inscriptions which shew 
instances of the transitional or modern cursive forms of ya; these are Nos. 3, 5, 10, 14, 15, 28, 
28, oo, a4, 35. 


List I. — Inseriptions in the Gupta variety of tha North-Western Alphabet. 





—_ Publication. Name of Inscription. Name of King, ete. | Suny, A.D. 
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None of the above inscriptions goes beyond the year 600 A. D.; hardly beyond the middle 
of the ‘sixth centary. ‘The year 600 may, therefore, be taken as the extreme final limit of the 
nse of the Gupta alphabet. 


Liat IT..— Eagcrtnh ie in the Post-Gupta variety of the No rth. Western alphabet. 
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None of the above inscriptions goes back much beyond the year 600 A. D.; the earliest is of 
583A. D. The year 550, may, therefore, be tnken as the extreme initial limit of the Post- 
Gupta alphabet. The latest inscription of the Gupta variety is of sabontS65 A.D, This 
shows that in the middle of the sixth century the Gapta and Post-Gupta alphabets were used 
simultaneously, the Post-Gupta coming into fashion, the Gupta going out of fashion, The 
process of displacement of the Gapta alphabet. was going on through the sixth century. 
Although, therefore, an inscription, showing the Gupta variety, may not be plrced after 600 
A. D., ono showing the Post-Gupta variety need not ay isa be placed after that date, but 
it may not be placed before 550 A, D. 


To these remarks there isa double proviso. Firstly, they only apply to inscriptions; for 
manuséript writing the two limits should be placed probably about 100 years earlier. This is 
shown by the Horiuzi MS. which is ‘written in a Post-Gupta’ variety and dates from abont 530 
A.D. Secondly, they only apply to India proper, not to Népil, 


With regard to India proper, the following list shows that the North-Eastern alphabet 
ceases to occur towards the end of the fifth centary ; the latest inscription is of 467 A. D. (No. 15), 
At the same time, List I, shows the occurrence of the North-Western alphabet within the North- 
Eastern area in the early part of the sixth century ; the earliest is the Jaunpor inscription of 
about 525 A.D. (No. 28) The year 500 A. D., therefore, may be taken ns the epoch of the 
displacement of the North-Eastern alphabet in India proper, It was the Gupta variety of the 
North-Western alphabet that displaced it. Soon afterwards, however, about the middle of the 
sixth century (cf. No. 28 of List I, with Nos. 1, 2, 3 of List 11.) the Gupta variety itself was 
displaced by the Post-Gupta variety. This shows that thore never wasn Post-Gupta variety 


a 
™ Tho Bhitarl inscription of sbout 460.4. D. (No. 9, List .) would be a still earlier instance, bat it is too badly 
preserved to bo safely used. - | 
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of the North-Eastern aigbabels and as a matter of feet, no iuscription has ever been 
discovered in India proper exhibiting both the North-Kastern form of # 3 and the Po ost-Gupia 
form of y J, 


List TH. — Inscriptions in the North-Eastern alphabet (only Gupta variety). 
| Nano of Inscription. | Name of King, ete, 
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With regard to Népal, List IIL, shows that the North-Eastern alphabet survived down to the 
middle of the ninth century ; the latest inscription is dated 854 A. D. At the same time it 
also shows that the North-Western alphabet in the Post-Gupta variety was introduced in the 
middle of the seventh century. Its firat appearance is in the Jishgo Gupta inscription of 
about 655 A. D. (No. 7 in List IL), ‘Chis isan instructive instance. Of Jishou Gupia we have 
three inscriptions, viz., Bhagwanlal's Nos. 9, 10 and 11, Of these Nos, 9 and 10 (see Nos, 22, 23 
in List IID.) are exclusively in the North-Eastern characters; moreover, No. 9 is dated in 652 
A.D. This fixes very approximately the date of No.1]. But this No. 1, exhibits the ewrious 
fact of a mixture of North-Western Post-Gupta and North-Eastern forms. In line 2 
(kshdbhayited) and 1. 16 (parshadi) we have the North«Western form of #h ; moreover, through- 
ont the inscription we find the Post-Gupta form of y. But in line 9 taka) there is need the 
North-Eastern form of sh. It seems to me, that we have here an indication of the exact time 
when the North-Western Post-Gupta alphabet was first introduced into Népal, lt must have 
been during the reign of Jishou Gupta, in the middle of the seventh century, This alphabet 
did not, however, at once entirely supersede the older North-Eastern variety. The latter 
continued to exist by the side of the newer N.-W. Post-Gupta variety, for about two centuries 
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longer, being used by the Lichchhavi family in their inscriptions, while the Thikuri family 
adopted the newer variety. 

The sketch-map of the distribution of the two Northern varieties throws some further 
light on the subject. It will be observed that, with two exceptions, all the inscriptions in the 
North-Eastern alphabet lie from Késam or Allahabad east-ward. Those in the North-Western 
variety lie to the West and South-West of the North-Eastern ares, This is the case up to about 
the year 500 A. D. After this date (as will be seen by the dates noted with the place-names) 
the North-Western inscriptions spread over the whole of the North-Eastern area, The only 
exception is the Pahlidpur inscription, with its very early date of about 370 A. D. (No, 2 in 
List I). 

Another noteworthy point is, that the North-Eastern inscriptions are nearly all crowded 
together, just south of Népil, and in (what I may call) the home-provinces of the Gupta empire, 
Add to this, that, in India proper at least, they are confined entirely to the period of the height 
of the Gupta rule, i.e, to the reigns of Chandra Gupta IT, Kumara Gupta I, and Skanda 
Gupta, The earliest is the Allahabad inscription under Chandra Gupta II, about 400 A, D., the 
lntest is the Gadhwi inscription, under Skonda Gupta, in 407 A. D. (see List IT). Their 
period is just about a hundred years, from the end of the 4th to the end of the Sth century. 
The Pahlidpur inseription certainly falla before that period; for it shows the very ancient 
Indo-seythie angular formof m. Theexact epoch when this angular form of m was superseded 
by the square form @ is not yet known; and it is very desirable that this point should be 
statistically worked out. But the Bijayagadh inscriptions of the year 971 A. U. shows the 
came angular m, and the gold coins of Chandra Gupta! and Samudra Gupta already show 
the first beginnings of the use of the square form of m. The Pahlidpur inscription may, 
therefore, safely be placed abont 370 A. D. or earlier, that is, in the reign of Chandra Gupta I. 
It seems clear from this fact, that the North-Eastern alphabet has some peculiar connection 
with the imperial Gupta family. If we remember that this alphabet was also current in Népal 
and that the-Guptas entertained intimate relations with the ruling Lichchhavi family of 
NEpiil, it becomes probable that the North-Eastern alphabet was introduced into India proper 
under the Lichchhavi inflaence. Chandra Gupta I married a Lichchhavi princess and founded 
the Gupta empire. Samudra Gupta and Chandm Gupta II gave it its widest extension, and 
they left their landmarks in the Faridpor inscription in the east, and the Mihraull and Udaigiri 
inseriptions in the West and South-West (Nos. 1, 4, 5, in list ITT), As the Lichchhayis them- 
selves originally came from North-Hastern India (Putaliputra = Patna), their alphabet possibly 
may, after all, claim an indigenous Indian origin, 

I see that Professor Bibler suggests, that the dates of Dr. Bhagwanlil’s Nos. 1—8 are not 
to be interpreted (as done by Mr. Fleet and myself) as Gupta, but as Vikrama dates (seo Vienna 
Unental Journal, Vol. V. p.219). Lf this suggestion shonld prove correct, some of the details in 
the foregoing observations will require re-adjustment; but the main points of my argument are 
not affected by this question, Nor, so far as I can see, does it affect Prof, Bibler’s own view 
regarding the origin of the Gupta era, That view does seem to me probably true, We mnat 
avait Prof. Bibler's promised full statement of his objections to Mr. Fleet's interpretion of the 
dates, In the meantime the probabilities seem to me greatly in favour of the latter, Tt seems 
difficalt to understand how the Milaya era — for that is really the Vikrama era — should have 
got into Népil at so early a period, 

With regard to the Faridpur inscription, referred to several times in the foregoing 
remarks, I may give the following preliminary information. It was found, not long ago, in the 
Faridpur district of Exgtern Bengal. It is written in the early Gupta characters of the North. 
Eastern class. It shows throughout the old form Gf of y; the transitional GY and modern 
ef] forms never occur. : It forthera shows throughout the North-Eastern form ay of sh, whitch 
is very difficult to distinguish from the dental s. The inscription refers itself to the reign of 
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a king Dharméditya, but is not dated, It records the gift of piece of land to a Brahman 
Sémasvimin of the Lauhitya gétra and the Viijasingya édkha, by a person called Vasu- 
ote Svamin, apparently for the erection of a dharmaidld. The inscription commenves as 
uollowa : — 
Soasty = asydm = prithivydm = apraitrathé = Nriga-Naghusha - Yaydty - Ambartsha - sama. 
dhrita - Mahdrajddhirdja . Sri - Dharmmdditya - bhajtéraka - réjyé tad -anumédan - dlahdh - 
dspad? (nadhydua P) Kadsikdyiht mahdpratihér - Sparika - Nagadévasy = dddhydsana-kalé, 


This commencement strikingly resembles that in the well-known Gupta inscriptions, The 
term epratiratha, moreover, is one peculiar to Samudra Gupta (see Fleet, p. 14, footnote 4); 


titlva formed with dditya (Vikramiditya, Mab&ndriditya, Kraméditya, respectively). In all 
probability, Samudra Gupta, who was the first great ruler of the family, also had such a title ; 
and I would suggest, that Oharmiditya was his title. Soldered on to the plate is a seal, show- 
ing in the npper portion the standing figure of Lakshml, entwined by lotus stalks and flowers, 
and on each side very small elephant besprinkling her with water. The scene shews a very 
close resemblance to one represented ona tympanum in the Anantacave, and figured in Fergusson 
and Bargess's Cave Temples of India, plate I, fig. 1. Similar, though not quite so closely 
resembling, is the representation on the back of the uppermost beam of the southern gateway 
of the Sanchi stipa, figured in Fergusson'’s Tree end Serpent Worship, plate VIII; also that on 
the Raypur copper-plate seal, figured in Fleet's Gupta Ingoriptions, plate XXVIL. In the lower 
compartment, almost effaced, there seems to be the legend Sri-Mahéréjddhiréja-Dharmmi- 
dityasya. ‘Phis, no doubt, is not the usual seal of the Guptas: but there is nothing to show, 
when the more usual Garuda seal was adopted. However, the question of the ascription of the 
plate may better be reserved till I shall be in a position to publish the whole inscription. 
Unfortunately the plate has suffered in some places so much from corrosion and inexperienced 
cleaning that I have not yet succeeded in fully reading it, 





FOLELORE IN SALSETTE, 
BY GEO. FR. D'PENHA. 
No. 12. — The Fortune-teller’s Daughier. 

Onee upon a time there was a woman whose vocation waa to tell the fortunes of people, 
She was one day invited by the pérél of her village to tell the fortune of his new-born child. 
The pat had also invited the prince of that village! to witness the ceremony, 

Late in the evening the fortune-teller wont to the patel's house, but ag she was entering thé 
house she was stopped by the prince, who told herto see him on her way home. She pro- 
mised to do so and entered the house, the prince remaining outside as a sentry to prevent any 
stranger entering the house during the fortnne-telling. The fortune-teller, having per- ' 
formed many ceremonies and read out of many books, told the pd/é! what would be the fate of 
his child. 

After she had finished her business and received her dues, and was going away, she was 
again stopped by the prince who asked her what was in the fortune of the pafel’s child, 

The fortune-teller replied : — “ What the child's fortune is I have told the pétél; why do 
you want to know ?" 

But the prince alternately begged and threatened, and said he would not let her go till she 
had told him the child's fortune. So at Inst she told him what it was, The prince noxt 


ting us showing what ideas the words “king, prince, queen, princess,” &o., convey to the 
J 





1 ['Thia ie interesting : ; | 
minds of the “folk.” Tho prose rendering of “king" should no doubt be * local magnate."’ — Ep, 
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asked her totell him his own fate. She was at first reluctant to do so, but after much 
pressure, she said :— 

“Your fate, O prince, is this. To whatever age you may attain; whenever you may dic, 
— now or wo hondred years hence, — it i# written in your luck, that your head will be 
pounded by a strange queen! This, O prince, is in store for you !" 


“When the prince heard this, he thought to himself: —“ Surely not! I will not wait to be 
killed by a strange queen, or have my head pounded,” 


Thos thinking, he drew his sword and cut off his own head, which flew off and fell into a 
jun. al close by! 

Now it happened that the king of a neighbouring country passed that way on the follow- 
ing morning, and seeing the hoad of the prince, took it up, carefully wrapped it in a handd- 
kerchief, and, carrying it home, putitinadrawer. Every day, before he left the house and as 
soon as he came home, the king used to open the drawer and jiook at it. The key of this 
drawer he keptin hisown pocket, while the rest of the keys were in the custody of the 
queen, wlio was never told a word about the head. The fact of giving her all the keys but one 
aroused the curiosity of the queen. So one day she slyly took the key from the king's pocket, 
und when he was gone, she opened the drawer, and there saw the head. The face being 
beardless, it looked like that ofa woman. She suspected, therefore, that the head must be 
that ofa coneabine of the king; and thought that the concubine having died, and the king 
being very much attached to her, he must have brought home her head and kept it tu memoriam, 
that he might at least have the satisfaction of looking at her head! This ontorally aronsed a 
spirit of jealousy in her breast ; so she took the head, and putting it ina mortar, pounded 
it into fine powder with a rice-pounder. Thus was falfilled what was told by the fortune- 
teller to the prince | 

When the fortune-teller got home it was later than she expected, for she had had to tell 
the fortunes of two persons. Her daughter asked her why she waa so late, and she replied 
she was late because she had had to find ont and tell the fortones of two persona, the pifil's 
child and the prince. The girl then asked her mother to tell her her own fate, and after 
much entreaty and pressure, the old woman said: — ‘In your fortune, daughter, it is written 
that you will marry a Miig,? by whom you will have a son, and later on you will marry your 
own son. So it is written in yoar fortune {" 

“Surely not,” thought the daughter to herself. “T marry » Miig! That will never do. 
I would rather go to a desert and lead a solitary life than remain hero and eventually 
marry a Mang!” 

So saying, she left the honse then and there, and went into a desert, where she lived on 
what leaves and fruit she could get, She lived in this state for some time, when one day she 
maw a person coming towards her on horse-back, The cavalier asked her who she was,and what 
- she was doing there. She told him that she was a person living in retirement, He, too, said 
he was also living m retirement, and asked her if she would accompany him and live 
with him, Not knowing who the speaker was, and thinking he was o great personage, the 
fortune-tellor’s daughter willingly agreed to go with him. Now this man's house was 
several days’ journey from there, and on the way she ate and drank with him. When they 
reached his house, the fortune-teller’s danghter found im it the flesh of dead cattle ond 
date-palm brooms, which are the sure signe of a Mag. She cursed herself for agreeing to 
accompany the man; but she was reminded of what her mother had told her, and which had 
proved true, despite her living in retirement! Sho left the Ming's house immediately, and again 
took to the desert, but this time to another one, She, however, became pregnant, and in duo 
time brought forth a son. She took the child, tore a piece of her own sari, and, wrapping 


a A Mig is @ low caste person j his fa Goesidaced oven lower thana Mihir. ! Euphemiaa for sexual intercourse, 
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the child up in it, threw it in a bush, and went to a strange country, where she took 
employment in the king’s house as a washer-woman. The child was picked up by the 
king of another country, who had happened to pass through the forest, and taken home and 
well cared for. Aa the king had no children of his own, he adopted this child as a son, and it 
was everywhere known as the prince of that country, One day this prince (for so we must 
call him), when he had grown up, happened, in company of a friend, to pass through the 
country where his mother was, and saw her at the tank washing clothes, He was so ona- 
moured of her beauty that he asked her whence she came. She told him that she was a 
servant to the king of thut country. Hethen went home and enid to his foster-father : — 


“Father, there is a young woman at the palace of a certain king, and unless you get mo 
married to her, I will never rest katisfied, and starve myself to death,” 


The king, who loved him exceedingly, did not like to refuse his request, and at once wrote 
to the other king and made arrangements for the marriage. Both parties made preparations 
on a grand scale to celebrate the oceasion with befitting pomp, and in due time, on an appointed 
day, the son was married to his mother unawares. The wedding over, the bride was taken 
to the bridegroom's house. In the evening when they retired to bed, the bride chanced to see 4 
rag hanging on the bedstead. On close examination she found it to be the very same rag, 
which she had torn from her séri, and in which she had wrapped her child before throwing it in 
the bush. She at once concluded that she had married herown son! But, there being no 
help for it, she lived with him happily as his wife! She was, however, convinced of the 
truth of what her mother had told her; and had learnt that no one can ever escape from 


the fate that is written on the forehead.‘ 





MISCELLANEA. 


MISCELLANEOUS DATES FROM INSCRIPTIONS 
AND M86. 

l.— Mr. Fleet's examinations of Hindu dates 
have led to the conclusion’ that “even in South- 
ern India, or at leost in some parte of it, the 
amdnia southern arrangement of the lunar fort- 
nights was not coupled with the Saka yeara until 
a comparatively late period,” in fact, not before 
A.D. 804. Compared with this, it may be in- 
taresting to learn from some dates in M. A. 
Barth's Inecriptions Sanacritea du Cambodge, 
that, in Cambodia, the aminta acheme was 
used in connection with the Saka era at least 
as oarly os A.D. 626, 

On p. 41 of M. Barth's volume is o date of a 
stone inscription from Vat Chakret, the chief 
items of which are?— 

Pindibhite éak-ibdd 


vvisaré Madhav-sdeu . . kumudavana- 


oe. oe 


vasn-jaladhi-éarair= 


patau Tivuré Krittikayam |; ic., in the Saka year 
648, on the first day of Vaiédkha, the moon being 
m ier sign) Taurus (and) in (the nakrhatra) 

This date does not furnish sufficient particulars 
for exact identification, but the fact that the 
moon is stated to have been in the nokshatre 
Krittika (No. 3) proves all the same that the first 
of Vuisikha spoken of was the firat of the bright 
half, and the month therefore the ewidnia Vaid. 
kha. For had-it been the first of the dark half, 
or, 1m other words, the firat of the ptirnimdnia 
Vaisikha, which follows immedintely upon the 
full-moon day of Chnitra, the moon would have 
been in Chitré (No. 14) or Svati (No. 14). And the 


| possible equivalents of Vaiiikha-éndi 1, 4), the 


first of the amdnta Vaidikha, actually are :-— 


for Saka 648 current, the 13th April, A. D. 435, 
when the first tithi of the bright half ended 16h. 





* [This story is interesting for three reneons. It introduces us toa novel and tery quaint version of our old 
friend Blue Beard. [t gives us an insight into » queer state of morality, in which it is a more dreudfal thing for 


a woman to marry into a caste beneath her than to marry herown son. 


It ia to be observed that the heroine calmly 


endures tho latter ovil, but cannot bear the former. And the moral of the tale appareutly is that it is no sin to 
follow your fate, whatever it may be. This is a tale among Christians, be it observed. — En. | 
1 See Gupta Inseniptions, Introduction, p. 79, note 2; and anie, Vol. XVII. pp. 141 and 142. 


2 T quote the words, aa corrected by the Editor. 
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18 m., and the moon was in Erittika up to about 


23h. after mean sunrise; and — 

for Saka 548 expired, the Srd April, A. D, 626, 
when the firat fithi of the bright half ended 4 h. 
45 m., and the moon entered Erittika about 6 h-. 
d4 m. after mean sunrise. 

In a short inscription from Vat Prey Vier, on 
p. 740f the same volume, we find an even more 
interesting date, of which it will be sufficient to 
quote the words — 

Yaté kalé Sakindth mava-tanu-vishayair = 
Mmaidhavé shodan-4hé Jivas-chapé=ja-siryyd 


maitram-indur ; | 


i. @., " when the Saka year 689 had expired, on the 
sixtoonith day of Vaisikha, Jupiter being in (the 
sign) Chapa (or Dhanuh), the sun in Mésha, 
and the moon in (the nakshatra) Anuradha, 
Here again the Vaiéikhaof thedate was clearly 
the emdata Vaiddkha, and the léth dey, spoken 
of, was Vaiidkha-badi 1, and the true equivalent 
of the date undoubtedly is the 15th April, A.D. 
667, a3 may be seen from the following data. The 
new-moon which introduced the bright half of 
Vaisdkha of Saka 589 expired was 9 bh. after mean 
sunrise of the 30th March, A.D. 667. Counted 
from that day, the 16th day was the 15th April, 
A.D. 667, when the first tithi of the dark half 
(of the amdnta Vaistkha) ended 4h. 28 m., and 
when the moon was in AnuridhA up to about 
09 bh. 20 m. after mean sunrise, On the same 
15th April the sun was in the sign Mégha, which 
it had entered on the 20th March; and Jupiter, 
aa required, was in Dhanub, having entered that 
sign, by the Stryasiddhinta rule without bfja, on 
the 20th January, A.D. 667, and remaining in it | 
till the 16th January, A.D. 668. 


The statement that Jupiter was in (the 9th 
sign) Dhanuk in this case is really equivalent to 
saying that the current Jovian year waa Kori. 
dhana, the (12 + 124+ 9=) S$rd_ year, counted 
from Vijaya as the firat; and the special interest 
of this date lies in this that, while the scheme 
of its lunar month is the amdénta, so-called 
southern scheme, the system followed in 
mean-sign system. 

On p. 68 of M. Barth's volume the 10th day of 


VaidéAkha of the same Saka year 589 is mentioned | 


with, amongst others, the remark that the moon 
had reached the middle of the sign Sishha, This 
date would correspond to the 8th April, A. D, 


Prom the copy which I owe to the kindness of Pro 
fomsor Eern [ eve that the inscription waa originally | 
edited by him in the Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land. en 
Folkenkunde van Nederlandach- Inds, de volgr. Di. K. 
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667, when the 10th tithi of the bright half ended 
about 17 h. 24 m. after mean sunrise, and when, 
at sunrise, the moon was in the eleventh degree 
of Sim ha, 

2.— On p. &4 of thelate Dr, Burnell’s Elements 
of South-Indian Palgography we find the remark 
that the Javanese Baka era begins in A. D. 74; 


| and this remark has anfe, Vol. X. p, 214, note 7, 


been quoted by another distinguished achular, 
apparently in support of the statement that “ in 
ancient times the initial dates from which the 
different Indian eras were counted were subject 
to fluctuations of several years.” Whatever may 
be the practice of quite modern times, it is certain 
that down to nearly the end of the l4th 
eontury A. D. the Baka reckoning in Java did 
res ag an? ADMCTARE TERY TECKODr 
; may seen from the fo! 

Javanese Saka dates, which all work out at st 
with the ordinary epoch A. D, 77-78, 

Profesgor Kern has published’ a Sanskrit in- 
scription from Java of the Saka year 654, the 
date of which he prente thus; — 

tiie rote érut-indriya-ragnir = 
(aiteries lens tet 


var=éndau dhavala-trayddadi-tithan Bha. 
drottaré Kérttiké |; i.e. in the Saka year 654, 
expired, on Monday, the 13th lunar day of the 
bright half of Kfrttika, the moon being in (the 
nakshatra) Uttarabhadrapadsé.— The corres- 


ponding day, for Baka 654 expired, and with the 





ordinary epoch of the Saka era, ia Monday, the 


6th October, A. D. 732, when the 13th tithi of 


the bright half ended 16 bh. 17 m., and the moon 


was in Uttarabhadrapada up to about 14h. 
6 m. after mean sunrise, 


And in o paper* of Professor Kern‘s “ over cena 
Oudjavaansche Oorkonde van Saka 782" there 
are two other Javanese dates, one of which is — 


Sakavarshatita 782, Karttikamésa, tithi 
dasi éuklapaksha,.. Vri-vara,. . ae 
nakehatra,. . . VystipAtaydga,. . 

Taithilakarana; i. ¢., Saka 782, Brihaspati-viira 
or Thursday, the 13th lunar day of the bright 
half of Karttika, the nakshatra Asvini, the yoga 


| Vyatipata, and the karang Taitila; and the 


other — 


Sakavarshatita 1296, AsujimAan, tithi trayodaé 
krishnapakeha, . # Bu-vara * a5 i. #,, 
Saka 1295, Hokravhes oedteatan: the 13th lenae 


day of the dark half of Advina. 


ee 
‘ In Ferslagen en Mededeclingen der Kon. Akad. van 


Wetenechappen, Lotterkunde, 2 R., 10 D., 
1831, pp. Mand 102. — 
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Here the proper equivalents, with tho ordinary 
epoch of the Saka cra, are: — for the firat date, 
and Saka 752 expired, Thursday, the 31st 
October, A. D. 860, when the 13th tithi of the 
bright half end the karana Taitila ended 10 bh. 
22 m., and when the natshoatra was Asvini up to 
11 b.10 m.,and the yoga VyatipAta up to 5 bh. 
16 m. after mean sunrise; and for the second 
date, and the amauta Advina of Bakn 1295 expired, 
Friday, the 14th October, A. D. 1373, when the 


13th tithé of the dark half ended 2) h. 49 m. after | 


3. — Ante, Vol. XVI. p. 162, and Vol. XTX. 
. 129 and 426, Mr. Flect has treated of some 
i dates which, instead of quoting a lunar 
month, give us the sign of the xodiac in which 
the sun happened to be on the day intended by 
the date, An early Vikramn date, which is very 
similar to Mr. Fleet's Saka date in Vol. XIX. 
p. 129, occurs in line 32 of the Shékharati (or 
og PU atone inmecription of the reign of the 
Chihamina Vigraharija, first published in the | 
Journal Beng. As, Soe, Vol. IV. pp. 370-364. 
According to the rubbings and impressions sup- 
plied to me by Mr. Fleet and Dr. Burgess, the 
date, which ia given incorrectly in the published 
version, runs really thus: — 
Jhté=vdi(bdijnitn sahosrd triguna-nava-yuté 
Bithha-risau gatée=rkké 





gukli y=lisit=-tri[ti*)[yi] Subhs-Kara-sahita | 


é. ¢., when 1027 years were completed, and when 
the sun was in the sign Simha, on the third 
bright Tunar day which was uttended by (the 
matshatra} Kara (or Hasta) and (the yign) 
Bubha, on a Monday.—In northern V. 1027 ex- 
pired the sun entered the sign Sithha 9 h.498m. 
after mean sunrise of the 26th Jaly, A. D. 970, 
which waa the 6th of the dark half of the pir- 
nimdnia Bhidrapada. The third of the following 
bright half of the same Bhidrapada was Monday, 
the Sth August, A. D. 870, when the third fithi 
of the bright half ended 4h, 15 m., and when 
the nakshatra was Hasta up to 12h. 20 m. and 
the yiga Bubha up to 13h. 26 m. after mean 

Dates of this kind are common enough in 
Bengili MSS. And some of these datea again 
are peculiar in specifying the degree in which 
the sont appened te: bs on the day of the date. 
Thus, i 
Mitra's Notices, 





Bengilt characters, is dated — 


| 


a to the late Dr. Rajéndralal | 
Vol. VI. p. 238, a MS, of the | 
‘i-rahasya, which is written in of the Kaliyuga. A very interesting date of 





Saka viia-Achala-tithi-mité bhAskaré Karkata- 


stha 
Vimneaty-stied Vidhusuta-diné dukla-pokshd 
cha shashthyim |; 
i..¢, in Saka 157%, when the sun was in the sign 
Earkata, in the 20th degree, on Wodnes- 
day, the sixth junar day of the bright half. — In 


Saka 1575 expired the Karkata-sathkranti took 


place 1d b. 6°2 m. after mean sunrise of the 30th 
June, A. D. 1653; and the sun entered the 20th 
degree of thé sign some tine on Wodnesday, 
the 20th July, A.D. 1663. This Wednesday 
was the 6th of the bright half of Srivuna, for 
the 6th fithi of the bright half ended on it, about 
lo bh. 18 m. after wean sunrise. 


These are clearly luni-solar dates. But in some 
Bengili MSs. we also find purely solar dates. 
Thus, according to Professor Egevling's Cata- 
logue, p. 211, 0 MS. of the Sdravrali Prakriyd ws 
dated — 

Siké sapta-dvi-sapt-aika-sothkhyé Mésham=ita 
Tavau | 


| Tyitiyé=hni Ravér=sviré lipyi pdrtim=agid= 


iyam 1) Sak=bdih 1727 |; 

i. ¢., in Saka 1727, when the enn had entered the 
sign Misha, on the third day, a Sunday.— 
The Mésha-samkranti at the end of Saka 1727 
current took place 1h. 29m. after mean sunrise 
of Thursday, the llth April, A. D. 1805; and the 
day of the date is clearly Sunday, the 14th 
April, A. D. 1805, which by the lunar calendar 
was the first of tho dark half of the amdnta 
Chaitru. 


And acoordimg to the same Cafalogne, p. 35, 0 
Bengali Ms. of Surntsvarichirya’s Drihadironya- 
ka-bhdshyardrtiicke ia duted— 
navanaraty-adhika-chaturndasa-cata-mita- dakabdd 
Chaitrasya dvidas-imed Su(sujkraviré; 

i. ¢., inthe Saka year 1499, in the 12th degree 
of Chaitra, on Friday.—By the result of my 
calculations the year of this date is the current 
solar year Saka 1499. In that year, the solar 
month Chaitra commenced 17h, 25°63 m. after 
mean sunrise of Monday, the 2ith February, 


| A.D. 1577, and the sun was in tho 12th degree 


from some time on Friday, the 8th March, 


“A.D. 1677, which wos the 4th of the dork 


half of the piruimdata Chaitra of Saka 1499, 
current. 


4.—Dates are sometimes recorded in days 


thia description ia contained in the following 





© Compare 0.9. Dr. BAjtndzalAl Mitra's Metice, Vol. IL. p. $10; Vol. LI. p. 171; ete. 


verses of Shadgurusishya's Véddrthadtpikd,® in 
which the author tells ua that he completed his 
work, when the number of duys of the Kaliynga 
was | oto 192 ,— 
Kha-go-tyd-niné-shu-mi-y=dtit 
ganand anti | 
Sarviinukramani-vrittir=jits Vadirthadipikal| 
Lakshint patichadaga vai pafichashashti- 
sulasrakam | 
Sa-dvitrungach-chhatath ch=dti. dina-viky- 
firthna fritah |) 
Expressed in the days of the Julian period, the 
epoch of the Kuliyuga is— 
588 465°75 days; 
+ 1565 132 duys; 
aum 2153 597°75 days of the Julian period 
=the 24th March, A D. 1184, 18 h. after mean 


sunrise, 





Kaly-abar- 





Accordingly, the day actually given wa by 
Shulyurnéishiya would correspond to the 24th 
March, A.D. 1164. But since this is the day of 
the Mfceha-savikrinéi® at the end of the solar 
year Kaliynga 4285 = Saka 1106 ourrent, it 
appears highly probable that, what Shadgurn- 
ishya meant to intimate, is merely, that he 
finished his work in Kaliyuga 4235 = Sake 1106 


expire, and that he has simply copied the number | 


of days, given by him, from the calendar. 

That the day put down in the date was the 
day of the Mésha-samnkrénti, Shadgurudishya 
indeed has plainly suggested himself. For there 
ean be no doubt whatever that the true reading 
of the first half 


lii— 


Khagé=ntyin=Mésham=Ap=éti? kaly-nhar- 
ganane sati,—t,¢. ‘when the number of days 
of the Kaliyuga was the number denoted by 
thagé=ntydn=Méahomad pa “the sun passed from 
the last sign on to the sign Mésha;” (kh=2, g=3, 
y=], m=5, ah=6, m=5, and pel’, | 


5.—In the Verival inscription of the reign of | 
the Vighéla Arjunadéva, the Mahammada 


sainvat or Hijra year 662 ia put down along 
with the Vikrama, Valabhi, and Sinha years to 
which the day of the dnte belonged, And in 
MSS. Ihave sometimes found Hijra years quoted. 
by the side of the corresponding Baka years. 
The Hijra year, described ag the Yavana yoar, 





——SSEs 





* See Professor Macdonell's Edition, Pp. 168; Indirches 
Studien, Vol. VIIL p. 160; and Professor Aufrecht's 
Orford Calalogue, p. 378. 

* Such is the reading of the published tezta, but it 

ielda no menses. T shall show presently what I consider 
tu be the right reading, 
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is quoted alone in the following date of a MS. 
of a commentary on the Stiryasiddhdnta, writ- 
ten in Maithili characters (apparently) in 


| Oudb -*— 


Turaga-nava-himimgu-kshm-dakité Yavand= 
bdé 
charama - Suchi - chaturthyfd 
pokshé=hni Jaivé |; 
ie, inthe Yivana or Hijra year 1197, on the 


fourth lunar day of the dark half of the second 


summer-month (Ashidha), on Thursday. — As 
the Hijra year 1197 commenced on the 7th 
December, A. D, 1782, the date should fall in 
A. D. 1783 or Saka 1705 expired, And for Saka 
1795 expired the 4th of the dark half of the amdnita 
Ashddha corresponds to Thursday, the 17th 
July, A. D.1783, when the fourth tithi of the 
dark half ended 21h. 10 m, after mean sunrise, 


6. — Ante, Vol. XIX. p. €, I have attempted to 
prove that the Lakshmanaséna era commenced 
in A. D. 1119, and I have shown that, assuming my 
epoch to be correct, the difference between a year 
of that era and the corresponding expired Saka 
year must always be 1040, or 104], or 1042, In 
support of my views, I would now draw attention 
to two dates in the late Dr. Réjéndralil Mitra’s 
Notices, which I had formerly overlooked, 


According to Vol. VII. p. 169, a MS. of Bhaya- 
datta’s commentary on the Bifupdlapadha is 
dated La-sarh 6121 BakAbdih 15521. Here 
the difference between the two years is 1040; and, 
in accordance with what I have previously stated, 
the Lakshmapaséna year must have been the 
current year 512, and the date written in one of 


the months from Kiirttika to PhAlguna. 


According to Vol. V. p. 84. a MS. of Madhu. 
sidans’s Kantakiddhdra which is written in 
Maithili characters, contains the lines — 

chakré Rimakaniynsd $vanipatéh éit&méu. 
nand-imbudhive 
aiké PhAilguna-saptam{-Raviding Gaga. 
Ganés-irehakah,— 
which give us for calculation the (Lakahmanaséna) 


year 491, and the seventh lunar day (pf either the 
bright or the dark half) of Philguna, joined with 
a Sunday. Here, the month being PhAlguna, the 
date should fall either in Saka (491 + 1040 <=} 
1531 expired, or in Saka (491 +1041 =) 1539 
expired; but calculations for Saka 1591 yield no 


eee 
* It took place 8 bh. 58-6 m. after mean sunrise, 
* Threo of Professor Macdonell's M29. actually read 





| ™shom (not méshum), and they bave the sign of anw. 


spire above the akshara preceding fea, 
“ Dr. Rajéndralil Mitra’: * Vol. Ve p. 149, 





Peprvaryr, 1892.) 
satisfactory reauit. In 
seventh fithi of the bright half of Philguna ended 
about 18 h. after mean sunrise of Saturday, the 
Oth February, A.D. 1611, which also doea not 
suit the requirements of the case. On the other 
hand, in the dark half of the amdnfa Philguna 
of Suka 1532 expired — 
the 6th tithi ended 1h. 38 m. before mean sunrise 
of Saturday, 23 February, A.D. 1611; 
the 7th éithi ended 0 bh. 17 m. before mean sunrige 
of Bunday, 24 February, A. D. 1611; and 
the 8th Hithi ended 1 h. 25 m, after mean sunrise 
of Monday, 25 February, A.D. 1611. 

It is true that by this result no ¢ithi would 
have ended on the Sunday, and that the Sunday 
would have been put down in the calendar, like the 
Monday, asthe 8th. But the tithis have here been 
calculated according to Ujjain time, and consider- 
ing that the date undoubtedly was written far to 
the east of Ujjain, the seventh tithi would for the 
writer of the date really have ended some time 
after sunrise of the Sunday ;"* and Sunday, the 
24th Fobruary A.D. 1611, therefore ia the 
proper equivalent of the date, — deduced from the 
epoch of the Lakahmanaséna era A.D. 1118-19, 

7. — A date of the Ash4dhédi Vikrama year 


1574, which does not admit of verification, ia given | 


in Professor Macdonell's edition of Kityiyana’s 
Sarrdnukramant, preface, p. xiii, And another 
AshidhAdi date, according to Professor Eggel- 
ing’s Catalogue; p. 409, occurs in a MS, of part 
of Hémidri's Chaturvarga-chintdmani, written in 


Sathvat 15 Ashadhadi 81 varshé 5 Srivana- 
éudi parnchami aparath shashthi Budhd. 


As might have been expected, the date falls in 


the northern Vikrama year 1581, expired, and the 
corresponding date, for that year, ia Wednesday, 
the 6th July, A. D. 1524, whenthe fifth Hthi of 
the bright half ended 1 h. 25 m, after mean 

In addition to quoting the 5th tithi which ended 
on the Wednesday, and from which the Wednee- 
day received its number 5, this date alao quotes the 
following sixth dithi, and it is in this respect 


similar to No. 49 of my Vikrama dates, ante, 


Vol XIX. p. 33; but what makes this Ashidhidi 
fithi also ended on the Wednesday, 1 h. 17 m. 


"1 now find that by Prof. Jacobi's Special Tables 


for the Biryasiddbinta with bija, published in Epi. | 


praphia Indica, Pt. VIII., the seventh iifhi, even at 
Ujjain, ended 3 gAdjikas after monp sunrise of this 


13 Another date of this description oocurs in a MS, 







Saka 1532 expired, the 


51 
before sunrise of the Thursday, and was therefore, 
in fact, a kehaya-tithi, 

S. —In dates like the preceding the ordinals 
paiichaml, shashiht, etc., clearly denote the time 
oceupied by the tithi itself, not the civil day on 
which the tithi ended: and those dates thus help 
to explain other dates in which the writers un- 
doubtedly have quoted actually current tithis, 
with the week days on which they com. 
Menced, 

According to my Report on Sanekrii MSS. for 
1880-81, p. 22, a palm-leaf M8. of Amarazitnha’s 
Némaliigdwaddeana is dated: — 

Srimad-Ramachandradéva - v i jayardjyé 
Kumkuna-vishayé gata-Kali 4308 
Hémalathbba-sarivataaré Jd yéshtha-vadi 
ashtamyiyam™ Vrihaspati-dina | 

By the southern lnoni-solar system the year 
Hémalamba corresponds to Kaliynga 4396 ex- 
pired, and the Sth tithi of the dark half of the 
amdnia Jyéshtha of that year commenced on 
Thureday, the 18th June, A.D. 1297, 1 hb. 
37 m. after mean sunrise, and ended at mean 


| Sunrise of the following day. Here tho Thursday, 


quoted in the date, was civilly badi 7, and the Sth 
tithi waa either a kshaya-tithi or ended after trne 
sunrise of the Friday. And the meaning of the 
date clearly is, that the writing was finished on 
the Thursday, during the 8th ¢ithi, 

In F : Srkare Report for 1883-84, 


p- 357, the date of the composition of Mahésvara’s 


commentary on Purushittama’s Vishnubhak- 

Brimad-bhdvalayAnurarhjana-lasat-k irtérs 
nripdd=Vikraméj= 

jAté=seh(év)-Arhbudhi-riga-bhiimi - Fanitd= 
bdé Mfrgagirshé=rjuné | 

pakshé mukhyajays-tithau Suraguru.- 
(rér)=varé Virdpiksha-bhire 

nirmiti sma Mahévarj guru- kpipash= 
fikém=imAth suddarinn 1) 

Here, again, the third (or mukhyajayd) tithi of 
the bright half of Margadiraha of V. 1647 expired 
commenoed on Thursday, the 19th November, 
A. D. 1590, 1h. 38m. after mean sunrise, and 
ended ) h. 51 m. after mean sunrise of the follow. 
ing day. 

And according to Professor Bendal]'s Catalogue, 


ee 


of the Saptapaddrihs, of which » page is photographed 


in Dr, Eéjéndralél Mitra's Notices, Vol. Il: Sazivat 
1455 warshd Migha-cadi 6 anaritara[ th] saptamydrhy 
tithaw Gulrwjdind ; corresponding, for the piirninuinita 
Migha of V. 1455, current, to Thureday, the 6th January, 
A.D. 1401. 1! Read ashjamydmn, 


16211 
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p. 32, a pulm-leaf MS. of Chandragimin’s 
Sishyalékha-dharmakdeya ia dated : — 

Samvat 200.4. Vaisikha-dnkl-ashtamyarh | 
66ma-dind. 

And here, again, the 8th #ithi of the bright 
half of Vaiidkha of the expired Nowir year 
204 commenced on Monday, the 15th April, | 


A. D. 1084, 8 h. 43m. after mean sunrise, 
and ended 9h. 59 m. after mean sunrise of the 
following day ;"* and I here, too, tuke the meaning 
of the dute to be, that the writer finished hia 
work on the Monday, after the commencement 
of the Sth ¢ithi. 


Gottingen. F. Ktennoun. 


‘NOTES AND QUERIES. 


AN ENGLISH INSCEIPTION AT- MAULMAIN. 
At Maulmain, on the platform of the chief 
pagoda, is a large bell of the usual Burmese type 
with © quaint inseription cut in English thereon, 
which is worth preserving ; — 
“He who destroyed tothis bell they must be in 


| the great heell and unable to coming out. This 


bell is made by Koona Lingahyah the Priest and 
weight 600 vias." No one body design to destroy 
this bell. Maulmain, March 30th, 1855," 


KR. C0. Tempe, 


BOOK-NOTICR. 


The. Pracoiwa Gusauati Santrva RaTXAMALA, or 
Garlund of Gems of Old Gujaritl Literature. Tho 
First Gem, the MuanwaVapoDMAMAURTIEA,: or a 
Grammar for Beginnera, of the Gujarit! Language 
(V..5, 150), Edited by H. H. Dhruva, B.A., LL.B, 
Printed and published at the Sabddha-Prakdsh 
Prees, Bombay. 1889. Pp. vii., 23, 55. 

This work, edited by Mr. H. H. Dhrava, 

B.A., LL.B., is one of a series proposed by 

him to be issued 





ued with a view to rescue the 
old vernacular literature of India from the 
oblivion in which it ia at present lying. Evidently 
Mr. Dhruva believes this work to be a grammar 
of the Gujariti language of the time to which 
it belongs (V.-5. 1450 == A. D. 13M) I 
shall presently examine how far this assumption. 
on his part is based on a correct appreciation of the 
subject-matter of the work. But I propose first 
to point ont some of the many mistakes and 
errors which have resulted from the evidently 
superiicial manner in which Mr. Dhruva has 
studied the work, and the very carelesa way in 
which it has been edited." | 

Mr, Dhruva has based his edition on a aingle 
manuscript, —the one belonging to the Gujarit 
Vernacular Society of Ahmedabad. T have had the 
advantage of alook at thia manuscript, and I shall 
point out some of the results of Mr. Dhruva’s 
hurry and carelessness, by instances of di 
ment between hia manuscript and his edition. 

At the end of page4of Mr, Dhruva's edition we 
find the expression GEA Tafaeq. Tho original 

4 Compare No. 164 of my Vikrama dates, ante, Vol, 
XIX. p. 301, 

1 One vias = 100 tickals = 3°65 Tha. aYoirdupoia, 

' [A carious instance of this carclemmness stares one 

: ron Koman characters aa ' Mogdhiva. 

bodha Auktika,” but in Dévastgart charactors as‘ Mag- 
dhivabédhamanktiks.” The latter form occurs alec | 








manuscript has 9f-eq7 and not Tsay, and the 
correct form here is of course @aeqT. The 


causal form would be meaningless or absurd in 


At the end of page 10 Mr. Dhruva gives some 
‘drikis on Sansa. In the last verae of the lst 
Kuritd Mr. Dhruva gives ea, while the 
mannscript has HAI. This wrong grammar 
may be the result of » mere misprint; but being 
only-one of many such imstances, it indicates 


careless editing, The 3rd verse of the Ong 


Hdrilut has the expletive ff inserted superfluonaly, 
It docs not exist in the original, and it makes the 
Verse scan wrongly. 

These are some of the minor errors into which 
the editor has run; There are, however, instances 
in which the results of hurry and want of 
careful atndy have been more serious. To cite 
aome of theae -— 


Page 16, ol. 1.— About the beginning of the 


| Vocabulary Mr, Dhruva has — wy | aft} 4g ate. 


The original manuscript has here az 
and the similarity in sound of WE has betrayed 
the editor into putting @¥ where the real word 
is Fz. This point owes its importance to the facta 
that {7 is the intermedinte form from which the 
modern Gujariti word @f is derived, and that the 
broad pronunciation of ST in this qf (ain 
‘a attributable to the pre-existent syz in 


ag 
af the end of the work; while three lines above 
again “ Auktika.'"* As tho title-page declares thin bee 
Prathamoth mauktikam,” the ros Tne soome to 
: auktika.—Eprron,] 
to indicate here that in Gujarkt! & 


or short and long; broad or short 


and not A, 


awe") 


a It would-be well 
and 337 have each of 
broad and narrow, 
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At page 6 and also page 7 Mr. Dhruva has Wal 
2h and #f4 afm for what is rightly given in the 
original instance as ®At 2feh and ath afer. 
The anuseira is not trifling or superfluous. It re- 
presents the locative case, ®at HiT being the 
forms for Walt, HAT. These may be mere 
misprints, but as euch they are none the less the 
results of great carcleasnesa, 

But a still more serious blunder appears 
at page 7, col. 1, when Mr, Dhruva pute: — 
aleag | (Mr. Dhrava’s edition has Hart HATTE 


separated wrongly into HAT HATTE which makes | 


nowense. This by the way.] Here tha blunder 
consista in inverting the order of the words #4 
and af in the expression al WATT. The 
original has #4 WATT. ‘Che sense is STH 
an wi HIT Tea AT HAA She: HVA; 

“this division of Off (voice) represents cases in 
which the #4 is used as the war.’ Mr. Dhruva's 
reading would make it “aay is used as wa," 
which is not intended. See the instance given 
Tq ghey Tear 1374 Wy: qaa WA. Here 


gy, whichis the Wa, is usedas the Wal. The | 


object in sense is used as the subject in form. 
The name given to this 31h is WAWAT and not 
warHia- This also indicates the sense above 


In the opening portion of hia edition Mr. Dhruva 
gives what he calla on analysja of the work. 
Here he has :-— 

“ (5) Casea — seven,” and then adda the remark 
“vocative not given.” Here Mr. Dhruva forgets 
that the vocative is not known to Sanskrit 
grammar aa a separate case by itaclf. It ia only 
the nominative case used when addressing another 


person. This very work, at page 14, ool. 1, under | 


the chapter of the Cases, says ST * * * 
Wray, “the nominative ia used in addressing 
another.” Mr. Dhruva seems to have been misled 
by the facts that in English grammars, as also in 
Gujariti grammars, the vocative is regarded aa 
a soparate case, and that the Sanskpit Ripdvali 
gives vocative forms after the looative. But the 





as in care” and “'awo ;” sai witioate Aenea aa 
“ache” and “byat.”” When s Gujgrit! word having 
@ or 877 haa in ite antecedent Prikvit or Dééya form 


or intermediate stage S{¥ or 37q, or S77 or S7F, the | 


pronunciation of the & or S7f inthe Gujarkt! word is 
broad. Whon the antecedent Prékrit (or Dééya) form or 
intermediate stage haa % and wf, the pronunciation (in 
the Gajarl.i word) f& or Sy is narrow; «. g- Diéye 
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main cause of this error of hia is hie theory that 
this work is a grammar of the vernacular of the 
period, —a theory which I shall explode below. 

Then the Analysis givee— (10) Eules of 
Syntax.” This appears to refer to the Kdrikds, 
beginning from the end of page 17 to very nearly 
the end of page 20 im the body of the work. A 
glance at these will shew thot they give no rules 
of “Syntax.” The only rules in these Ndrikds 
which may present an appearance of rulea of 
Syntax, are those which deal with several Kdra- 
kas, vis, at WA, eT, Syst, travers, sfix- 
FTF, and the faq sense of the Genitive. But 
these meanings or significations of the Vibhaktis 
(Cases) cannot, in strict propriety, be regarded as 
falling within the scope of “ Syntax.” 

The Analysis is then coneluded with “ (21) 
Prepositions” [more correctly, he should have 
said ‘ Prefixes") “— twenty.” But Mr. Dhrava 
strangely omits to notice the concluding chapter 
of the book which gives a few rules of Prosody,. 
His Analysis should bave concluded: — “(22) 


= Rudiments of Prosody." 


I hope I have cited a sufficient number of 
instances to shew how superficially the work has 
been studied, and how carelessly it has been edited 
by Mr. Dhruva. But the superficiality of this 
study (if it can be called by the name of study) 
comes out boldly and strongly in his fundament- 


ally erroneous theory gbout the nature of the 


work, which he has sadly failed to appprebend. 
He seems to regard this work as a Grammar of 
the Gujariti language of the period (A. D. 1394), 
It ia nothing of the kind at all, o# will appear 
from a little careful examination of the text, which 
clearly shews that it is merely a 
a hand-book for the help of the beginner (aq ), 
to teach Sanskrit Grammar through the 
medium of tho vernacular of the period. 
Along with hurry and superficial observation, thia 
error may be attributed to the feeling of over- 
flowing patrictiam which seems to have taken 
possession of Mr. Dhrouva's mind, and has led him 
to imagine that eo far back as 500 years ago his 
mother-tongue had a grammar of its own. 

In examining Mr. Dhruva's theory I shall 
first point out the errors and wrong conclusions 


Wrat— WH Go; ; Sanskrit Aft age Prik, Ws 


/ Guj: Sans. Tarai, Prik. Ct, Guj. Tor, Sans, Taped, 


Prik. IW, Guj. Bia. Prik. apqoy (for Sans. a):, 
Guj. YT; while Sans. ayst, Prik. ae, Guj. ares; 
Sans. @7q, Prik. qf, Guj. qf{. Instances might be 
multiplied, ~ and” f are used to show the broad & 
and 37. 
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into whieh he hae fallen in consequence of hold- 


ing that theory, and then state our grounds for 
holding that the work is merely a hand-book of 


Sanskrit Grammar. 


First, then, — in his Analysis Mr. Dhrova says, 
“ Vocative not given.” This remark, as has been 
already hinted above, proceeds from an assu mp 
tion that this is a Gujariti Grammar, and the 
fact that Gujuritl Grammars regard the Vocative 


Aa fh Beparate case. 


In his‘ Analysia’ Mr, Dhruva saya: — 


“(9) Kridanta forms like att, Hal, wa, 
HAT. RCA, ke.” Looking at the corresponding 
chapter in the book we find that this refers to the 
forms Ft, HTM, HUA, used incidentally to 
explain the Sanskrit participial and other forms 
ending in 44, 27, and 7. But even supposing | 
for a1 moment that this work is a grammar of 
the vernacular of the period, Mr. Dhruva should 
have given the forms #f, HTT. Wag (the 


forms of the vernacular of the period), and not 


HUA,AM. BAT (the forms of modern Gujae 


riti). He has in this instance’ been run away 
with by his patriotie hobby, so far aa to uncon. 
sciously represent modern Gujariti forma as 
treated of in the tert. 

Finally, Mr. Dhruva is forced to resort to a 
rather amusing shift in order to support his totter. 
iag theory, whenever ot every turn it mects 
with some shock or other. The-work gives %& 
and other non-Prikrit vowela; this, Mr. Dhruva 
explaing away, as a “ Sanskritism.” There are 
three numbers given (Prikrit haa only two, 
having no dual); this Mr, Dhruva says, is a San- 
ekritiem. The case-terminationsgiven are Sanskrit 


ind not Prakpit; this again, says Mr. Dhruva, is | 7 
cbs | that the book treats of Sanskrit Grammar and 
) not of Prikrit Grammar. 


a Sanekritism, The rules of Sandhi (which are 
unknown to Prikrit) are again a Sanskritiem, 
according to Mr. Dhruva. Samdsae giving forma 
confined to Sanskrit Grammar, the mention of 
Aimanépada forma of verbs (as Prakrit has only 
Paraamaipadu forme even in the Passive Voice), 
the Sanskrit terminations for roots, — all these 
are’ Sanskritisma.” For Mr. Dhruva moat main- 
tain his theory at any cost. Where, then, we 
ask, isthe Prikfitiem of the work to be found? 
Is 1t im the incidentally used Prakrit terminations 


which Mr. Dhruva parades in all the importance | 


of a bold black capital type? Mr. Dhruva is in 
the amusing position of a man who, looking at a 
peacock, would persistently: swear it waa a dog, 
and asked, whence the deep blue colour, whence 
the thick mass of rainbow-coloured feathers, 
whence the crest, the wings, the beak ?, would 


reply “Ob! that much only is a peculiarity of the | 





[Fenevany, 1899. 


peacock”! The fact of the matter is that Mr. 
Dhruva has started on a wrong line from the out: 
act, with also a wrong foundation, and is therefore 
compelled to put up a prop here and a prop there 
to support the tottering superstructure, 

I shall now proceed to indicate the grounds 
on which I base my contention that the work is 
# hand-book of Sanskrit Grammar and not of 
Gujariti Grammar. 

To begin, the very Moigaldcharana (the open- 
ing verse) shews the purport of the work :— 

ST: Sa Sal Pal saraae aE: | 

“ After bowing to the Arhat, I proceed to make, 
for the instruction of beginners, a collection of 
some of the rules of grammar, mostly in the 
Prikrit (i.e. using for the greater part the Prikrit 
language in the treatment of my subject).” The 
author uses the word QT: (mostly), because in the 
latter part of the text he has occasionally treated 
the whole subject in Sanskrit and not in Prikrit. 
MIPS THA is THA + SKA (GA), and hence 
it cannot mean “a collection of Prikrit Ukdis,” 
STH is connected with PRAT and not with 
Tl, Evon if the locative form is allowed, by 
a strain, to represent the genitive sense, it would 
contlict with the word 91%, which will not then 
give a satisfactory meaning. The author must, 
therefore, be taken, even from this passage, to 
propose a collection of rules of Sanskrit Grammar, 
treated through the medium of Prakrit. 

The facts that the work gives letters like |, &e., 
peculiar to Sanskrit only, the dual number, 
Sanskritcase-terminations, Sanskrit Prdtipadikas, 
the rules of Sandhi and Samdsa peculiar to Sans- 
krit, and Afman¢pada forme, clearly indicates 


It is very easy, but 
not safe, to explain all these facte away by calling 
them “Sanskritiems.” But it involves on the 
face of it a circumlocutory and inverted way 
of arguing. It has never struck Mr. Dhruva 
aa peculiar, thatso large a fund of peculiarities of 
Sanskrit Grammar should have crept into a 
Gujariti Grammar with propriety, and without 
jarring on the sense of proportion. The author, 
probably holding that the title of Vydkarana can 
be claimed only by an exhaustire work treated in 
Sanskrit, gave his work a far more modeat name, 


Mr. Dhruva may possibly have been mialed by 
the facts that the whole treatment in the large 
portion of the work is carried on in Prikrit, 
that the Sanskrit terminations are first preceded 
by the mention of Prakrit terminaticns, and that 
Sanukrit instances are preceded by the citation 
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of instances in Prikrit. But the whole tenor 


of the treatment shews that the Prikrit termina- 


tions and instances are intended only to afford | 


facility of understanding by the citation of things 
familiar for the teaching of things unfamiliar. 

To cite an instance or two:— At page 
4, col. 2 — (kridantas) we find the following :-— 
wei Be RE ceanit wrieat om atennite sierat 
Fava sires gare PHet aeie et sear geam ear 
az Brae i,—“in using such words as att 
(doing’, aE (taking’) af (giving’, where in one 
Bentemoe = appeara at the end of the firat verb, 
the termination 797, i.e, #97, should be applied.” 
What does this shew? The author, in order to 
shew where and how a Sanskrit termination is to 
be applied, shews it by appealing in a practical way 
to an instance in the familiar Prikrit, and points 


out the corresponding place of the termination. | 


Thus the Prikrit terminations, &c., being only 
Bh means to an end, sink into a secondary place, 
und prominence is clearly given to the Sanskrit 
terminations and forms. Yet Mr. Dhruva prints 
the in large type and puta F3T and ff in 
small type, But we are consoled by the thought 
that the mere printing of big or small type will 
not affect the inherent tenor of the text. 


The anthor goes on:— Stay waay wila 
Fadtar | Freer ret oat srt gee | gee cet fara 
1 eI4 TSE est | SB gee q Hal fae werar 
Pag qoe svt & tora a4 faetiqerar | Prd ai 


Tee cat fae aw yeaa | eq adr ore Fast 


eirte Rls Featar | freq: aer qizear apd 
Tes | ,—" The indeclinable ar takes (governs) 
fadiar in the %4 sense, [Then a Prikritsentence 
is given by way of instance]. Fareq grew Tet st 
Gey,—‘the pupil, after reading the Sistra, asks 
ita sense.” THE is the fear. Who asks ?; fare. 
He who asks is the Wal. There put the no- 
minative (termination). What does he ask: 
ery. What he asks isthe #4. There put the 
accusative (termination), After doing what, docs 
he ask? After reading (the Sf). There put the 
accusative termination in the 44 sense. (‘Thos 
you have) Freq: area qfseqr sity geofa." This 
process indicates the ateps through which the 
treatment passes. A Prikrit sentence is given 
for a basis to start with, then each word is 
examined in ita relation, and the terminations 
are shewn, which are to be put on according to the 
rules, till at length the final structure is built up 
in the resulting Sanskrit sentence. This is the 
synthetic manner, in which the author teaches up to 
the final inetances, 





This exposition of the mode of the author's 
treatment should shew clearly that he is simply 
teaching Sunskpit Grammar throngh his verna- 
cular. The same method of treatment has been 
observed by the author almost throughout this 
work. And in some places (asin the case of the 
54 termination, at p. 5) only Sanskrit instances 
aregiven. What does this shew? If the work 
were a Prikrit Grammar, what need was there 
to give Sanskrit instances at all, along with the 
Prakrit instances ? And certainiy, Prikrit in- 
stances could not be properly altogether omitted 
{as they are occasionally), and only Sanskrit 


instances given, if this was a Prikrit Grammar. 


The author has thrown Prikrit into the back- 
ground tosuch anexfent that,as the work proceeds, 
the treatment in Prikrit is ubandoned in a great 
measure, a6 in the Samdsa chapter, ond finally 
altogether, as in the Kidrikds on Kifraka. Could 
this ever be a feature of a Prikrit Grammar ? 
After the beginner has gradually acquired familiar. 
ity with Sanskrit by the Prikrit treatment in 
the first portion of the book, the author pre- 
sumes the learner to be able to give up Prikrit 
and understand the treatment in Sanskrit iteelf. 
This is undoubtedly the explanation of the change 
in the language of treatment. In fact the 
author has put the qualifying word qfq: in his 
very opening verse. 

I think I may, afterall this explanation, hope that 


-it-will be regarded as clear that this work is a Sans- 


Erit Grammar taught through the Vernacular; 
and that it will be hardly necessary to point out 
that the Prikrit and Sunskpit equivalent words at 


pages 16, 17are but a vocabulary teaching Sanskrit 


words, and that the Kdritds at pages 17-20, the 
Ganas ond Anubandhas of roots at page 20, the 
Padas of roota at page 21, and such other 
features, go entirely against the hasty theory of 


| Mr. Dhruva, and support my contention about 


the nature of the work. 

‘The only part of the work which would lend 
Plansible support to Mr. Dhruva's theory is the 
chapter on @f*h (Voices) at pages 6,7. opqé 
(Straight, Direct) and qfargy (Crooked, Indirect) 
Voices are names unknown to Sanskrit Grammar. 
The author also refrains from giving the corre. 
sponding Sanskrit names for the several Voices, 

T mrt ant. aieat arte is quite a 
novel division. And immediately after that, the 
author gives some forms peculiar 4 Prakrit, 
These facts might for a moment lead one to Bup- 
pose this work to bea Prikrit treatise, and not 
oné on Sanskrit Grammar. But against this 
single short chapter are to be put all the other 
parts of the book which, as shewn above, clearly 
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indicate the work to be a Sanskrit Grammar. 
The probable explanation of this chapter may be 


that the author took the liberty of allotting a 


separate chapter to the Voices, which is not 
done in Sanskrit Grammars, and, therefore, he 
did not give Sanskrit names at all for the divi- 
sions of the Uétia; and, having for once spoken in 
this manner, he incidentally, by way of a note as 


it were, gave some peculinritiva of the Prikrit 
language. This view is strengthened by the fact 


that in giving these peculiarities the authur ex. 


preasly uses the worda OVHAaTaT, “in the Prikrit 


language,” which he would not have done were 
this not an exceptional case in a work which, for 


the rest, iga Sanskrit Grammar. Further support 


is to be found in the fact that the author states 
in this very chapter that in the Haft afew verbs 
take the Parasmaipada terminations ordinarily 
(N1f@, i.e. 97a), from which it is to be implied 
that Afmanépadi roots will take dAtmanépada 
terminations; and also in the fact that the 
author states that inthe Wf and afy Uktis 
the verbe take Afmanépada terminations, — a 
feature confined to Sanskrit, for in Prikrit there 
is no such thing as Atmanépada, verba taking 
Pararmaipada terminations even in the afr 
and 47 forms. This is a very strong point, and 
we must conclude that this chapter, although 
giving the original divisions and names of the 
Uktis, has after all for its main subject-matter 
the rules of Sanskrit Grammar and nothing elae, 
and is, therefore, in general harmony with the 
other portiona of the work. 

Ll bave now surveyed the whole scope of the 
book, and shewn how and where Mr. Dhruva bas 
allowed himself to run into error. [t is clear 
this has been the result of, among other causes, 
an undue haste, which is unaccountable and sur. 
prising. Mr. Dhruva has not had the patience 
to wait till he could secure more than one Many- 
seript for his work. The collation of Manuscripts 
is out of question in that ease. Mr, Dhrova 
himeelf speaks of another copy in the Jain 
Bhéndir at Ahmedabad, which he did not succeed 
in Securing. But he can have had only his own 
impatience to thank for this, What hurry waa 
there P What reason was there for him to rosh 
this work through the Press before he returned 
from the International Congress of Orientaliata, to 
which be he had proceeded aa a delegate of H. H. 
the Gaikwar ? Could he not have waited till he 
had returned and had had time enough amidst 
“the arduous and multifarious work of an 

: See Preface, p. vi. col. 2, para. 1, 

* Bee footnote at page 20.— Mr, Dhrava should 
Kzow, or, will porhsps recognise now, that » single 
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OS sreerat ga: This’ is a curious 
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office" ha “ now occupiea” to examine the work 
with care, diligence, and patience? He could 
then have secured several Manuscripta and - have 
collated them ; — a course the propriety of which 
ought to have suggested itself, for, although 
he speaka at one place of the Manuscript he 
secured as “correct throughout with rare 
exceptions,"* he himself at another place* com. 
plains of the mislectione in which some parta of 


Tt is to be hoped that, when Mr. Dhruva brings 
out the second edition of the work which he has 
promised at the end of his Preface, he will 
eLercise greater care, eliminate al! errors, minor 
and fundamental, give up his untenable theory, 
and present the work in a creditable form. Till 
then, his publication can hardly succeed in com. 
manding any perceptible circulation or patronage, 

Nagsinceao Ba. Divarta, 
Bijdpur District, 10th May 1891. 

P.8.—Tsubjoin a fow additional points for 
consideration by Mr. Dhrava when ho takes the 
second edition in hand :-— 

(1) At page 6, col. 1, 1, 2, the word TWT seomg 
to be misplaced for T4. The Gujarit Vernacular 
Society Manuscript also has TH. But it con- 
flicts with the sense. Hence the difficulty, 
For $4 is applied in a sentence to the preceding, 
and not to the succeeding verb. Raat: qt qz- 
fag afaat sirrafa ; in this instance, given by 
the a fg is a verb precedent to MIMI, 
Mr. Dhruva will see the necessity here of collat. 


(2) Page 12, col. 1. Among the instances of 
wealitearea the author gives STSEl aay q: 
and 
evidently ungrammatical instance of dissolving a 
Bahuvrihi. 2% for q: would bave been correct, 
But the author seems to give inatances of weaife 
in all the inflections, even including the nomina. 
tive (which is surely ungrammatical). This re. 


quires careful consideration, 


(3) In the chapter on STRAT (Voices), aa- 
ar is a puzzling and peculiar division 
GST 7208; here, merely because. the 
object, 47, is in the nominative case and the 
subject (@rat, the doer of (=) is not intended to 
be expressed, how does the nature of the aif 
form disappear ? This requires more light, 


N. Bu. D, 
Manuscript cannot be safely rushed through : 1 the Preng, 
™“ MES." as he too often amusingly does, 
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THREE FURTHER PATTAVALIS OF THE DIGAMBARAS. 
BY PROFESSOR A. F. RUDOLF HOERNLE, 
te OME months ago (see ante, Vol. KX, page 341 ff.) I published two pattivalis of the Digam- 





baras, which were kindly made over to me by Mr. Cecil Bendall for publication. I now 
publish three more pattivalis of the same Jain section, which I owe to the kindness of 
Pandit Hari Dis Shastri, who has now been for several years in Jnipur as Director of Public 
Instruction in that Principality. The originals of these three pattivalis I have been obliged 
to return to their owners, My account of them is prepared from copies which [ got made for 
mé. For reasons of convenience I shall designate them by the letters C, D, E; while the two 
pattivalis published previously I shall refer to as A and B, and Peterson's pattivall as P. 

The main interest of these new pattivalis is that they seem clearly to show that there 
exist two distinct traditions as to the exact course of pontifical succession, differing not 
inconsiderably from one another, It is true that the pattavall E is so slovenly written as to 
raise one's suspicions as to ita trustworthiness. Thus, in the introduction (see below), among the 
Ten-Pirvins, Pristhila is omitted; but that this ig a mere clerical error is shown by the total 
number 9, at the end of the 3rd paragraph, Again in the Vathsaval? proper (see below) 
three names are omitted between Yasabkirtti and Gunanandin; vis,, No. 9 Yasénandin, No, 10 
Dévanandin, No, 11 Jayanandin. Here, too, the fact of its being a mere clerical error is shown by 
the remark! after the entry of Sintikirtti (No. 21 of the MS., but really No. 25), that till then 
there had been 26 pontiff, thus clearly counting the omitted numbers. But these and other 
similar marks of error are not sufficient to account for tlic temarkable difference of pontifical 
succession, disclosed in the introductory portion of E as compared with A and C. 

The first point of difference is, that while both traditions a gree in making the length of the in- 
troductory period to be 683 years (after Vira), they entirely disagroe as to the sub-divisions 
of that period and the number and identity of the persons composing them. Thore is no dis- 
agreement with respect to the two first sub-divisions ; both give the same 3 Kévalins for 62 years 
and thesame 5 Srutakévalins for 100 years. But while A and E enumerate 11 Ten-Parvins for 1£3 
years, E allows only 9 Ten-Pdrvins, also for 183 years. The names are the same, but E closes the 
Srutakévalins with the ninth onthe list of Annd C, Buddhilinga, whom it calls Babudhili; and it 
transfers the tenth and eleventh of the list of Aand C, to the next sub-division of Eleven-Anging, 
Tn the latter sub-division A and C enumerate § members with a total of 123 years, while E has 
in it 6 members with a total of 220-yeara, The list of names also differs greatly. Further A 
and C have a sub-division of 4 Minor-Angins for 97 years, and another of 5 One-Angins for 118 
years; but E allows no Minor-Angins at all, and has only one sub-division of 6 One-Angins for 
118 years. The list of names again differs entirely; in fuct, the Minor-Angins of A and Care 
identical with the One-Angins of E, with the addition of one new name, quite unknown to 
Aand C, On the other hand, all the names of the One-Angins of Aand C are unknown to E, 
The subjoined table will best exhibit these differences. 


Tradition in A and 0. | Tradition in FE, 
1 Gétama 1 
62 years, 3 Kévaling { 2Sudharman 2 } 3 Kévalins for 62 years. 
3 Jambi 3 
1 Vishuonandin 1 
2 Nandimitra 2 
100 years, 6 Srutakévalin. 8 Apariijita a 5 Srutakévalins, 100 years. 
| 4Givardhan. 4 


® Bhodrabhahul, 5 





3 it should really come after No, 26 (or 





1 There is here another piece of sloventiness, The remark in misplaced 
No, 22 of the MS.) Mérukirtti, 
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Tradition in A and ¢ | Tradition in FE, 
1 Visakha 1 ‘ 
2 Prishthila 2 
& Kshatriya a 
4 Jayascnn 4 | 
o Nivaséna 5 
6 Siddhirtha 6 , 9 Teu-Piirvins, 199 years. 
183 years, 11 Ten- 7 Dhritisénn = 7 
Pirvios | 8 Vijaynsina = 
9 Baddhilinga = Bahndhili 9 
10 Déva = Gangidéva 1 
1] Dharmaséna 2 
LT Nakshatra 3 ,® Eleven-Angins, 220 years, 
| 2Jayapila 4 
123 years \ 5 Eleven-Angins 3 Piodava 5 
4 Dhrovaséna 6 
0 Kama 1 


/ 220 
el Subhadra 


2 
$ Bhadrabahu II, 4 
L renee 5 


) 6 One-Anging, 118 years, 





| 
Vinayndhara 6 
1 Arhadbalin a 
2 Mighanandin 
118 years, 5 One-Angins / § Dharaséna 
| 4 Sinsbondante 
. § Bhitavali 
683 years. Total 683 yenrs, 
‘The new name is Vinnyadhara, the ‘ast of the One-Angins according to E, which makes the 
initia] period of 683 years to close with him. A and C know him not; on the other hand, E 
knows nothing of the five last names of the list of A and O, 

But there is still another point of difference. Both traditions agree in making the 
pajtivali proper commence witha Bhadrabihu. Whois this Bhadrabihu? From the dates assigned 
to him by A and C it is quite clear that, for them, he is identical with Bhadrabdhu II., who ia 
mentioned as.one of the Minor-Angins (or as one of the One-Angins in FE) in the introduction and 
as having ascended the pontifical chair in 492 (or 490) A. V. ond 4Sathvat. In E, however, 
he is said to have ascended the chair exactly 1() years later, t:¢., in 104 Satnvat. Three distin 
TATE, ULE, 5Sri-Dattaséna, Sivadatta ond Aradatta, are interposed between him and Vinayadhara, 
the last of the One-Angins, and he is expressly enumerated as the 80th from Mahavira (count. 
ing the latter as the first of the series), while Bhadrabihu, tho One-Angin, is placed as the 
25th, Undoubtedly their numbers are wrong; the MS. is very carelessly written: they should 
be the “7th and 33rd respectively ; but anyhow they must occupy different places. It is clear 
therefore, that in E there arethree Bhadmabihas, and that in it Bhadrabihu III. is the begin. 
ner of the pattavall proper. I may here add, that the difference of 100 years is carried on in 
paytivall E down to ita No. 7, Yasahkirtti. With ita No, 8, Gupananda, that difference has 
disappeared, But between its Nos. 7 and 8, three names are wanting, which (as I have already 
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pointed ont) should really bo in it, for they are counted Inter on among the 26 pontiffs, who 
resided in Malwa (see No. 25, or its own No 21). Now itis a pity that these three names 
should be missing: for they would show how that difference of 100 years was recovered, One 
cannot help suspecting, that there must have been some desien in thy omission; the object 








ee 














om 


may have been to evade the diffeulty of making ap the difference, 

I beliove the difference, in this particalar point, between the two tra ditions may be accounted 
for.. It will be noticed, that if the beginner of the pattivall proper of the Sarasyati Gachchha 
is, a8 Aand C will have it, BKhadrabahu IT,, that Gachehha is only a branch of the main-line thint 
began with Mahavira. The main-line runs on for, at least, 6 farther members, through 
Lohichirya, Ahivalli, Mighinandin, Dharaséna, Pushpadanta to Bhitavali, with whom it 
appears (according to the representation of A and C) to have become extinct, Now it is quite 
possible to identify Abivalli with Ar balm or Guptigupta of No. 2 of the pattavall, and Macha- 
-nandin with Mizhanandin of No. 3 of the pattivall; and we may assume that Bhadrabahu Tf. 
was firat succecded by his disciple Lohachirya, and afterwards by his other disciple Ahivalli. 
Guptigupta (Arhadbalin), who in his turn was sueceeded by Machanandin, But this’ supposi- 
tion does not remove the difficulty ; for Maghanandin, the One-Angin, was succeeded by 
Dharaséna in the main-line ; While Mighanandin, No. 3 of the pattivali, was sueceeded by Jina- 
chandra in the pattavali, The difficulty still remains, that the Sfiraswat! Gachchha, after all, is 
only a side-branch of the main-line, which became extinct with Bhitavali. This difficulty, it 
seems to me, cannot help having been felt as derogatory to the dignity and claims of the Digam- 
baras; and the object of the tradition, represented in E, appears to have been to meet the 
difficulty, By that tradition the main-line 18 carried on from Bhadrabihu IT, through Lihd- 
chirya, Vinayadhara, Sridatta, Sivadatia and Aradatta (the last four taking the place of the five 
One-Angins of A and C) to Bhadrabihn IIL, who then founds the Sarasvatl Gachchha. The 
latter is thus shown to be the direct con tinuation of the main-line,2 


And yet, in all probability, the tradition preserved in A and C is the genuine one, that 
the Sarasvati Gachchha, as well as the three other Gachchhas of the Digambaras, ara 
merely side-branches of the main-line, There is curious short notice in pattivall FE, which 
quite undesignedly supports this view. After noticing Bhadrabihn, the founder of the Gachchha, 
E adds that “from him the Svatémbaras eeparated and initiated a pattivall of their own,” This 
shows, at alleventa, that according to E, the Digambaras and Svétimbaras separated from the time 
of Bhadrabiha, Now, if it appeared that the Digambaras were not the main-line buts branch. the 
Presumption would naturally be that it was they who wero the schismatics or heretics. Hence 
the necessity to show that they were the main-line, and therefore that the Svétimbaras were o 
branch and sclismatics. Hence the fiction of & Bhadrabahu IIT. But if the tradition of A 
and C is the genuine one, and the Siarasvati Gachchha, i. ¢., the Digambaras, was founded by 
Bhadrabihnu IT., and if, as tradition E says, the Svétimbaras separated in his time, it follows 
that the Svétimbaras were the main-line, while the Digambaras were the branch or seceders, 
It follows further that that famons separation took place between 490 and 513 A. V. (or él] and 
38 B. C., adjusted, see anfe, Vol. XX. p. 360), the period of Bhadrabihu's pontificate, 


And this leads on to another point. All pattavalis agree in representing Mighanandin as 
the actual founder of the Sirasvat! Gachchha, whenve itis also called the Amniiya, or Line of 
Nandin. At the samo time they also all agree in making the pattavall Proper of the Gachchha 
to begin with Bhadrabihu, two steps before Mighanandin. This, it appears to me, can have but 
one meaning: before Bhadrabahu tho . ain Community was undivided ; With him the 
Mighanandin the Digambaras themselves 86parated into four divisions, the most im portant 


1 I may bore note, that Guptigaptia, the mnceessor of Bhidrabfho II and No. 2 of tho patt! vali, in not really 
onsitted in I, for hain counted uisoag tho ponti@¥;, why vesided ia arti His omission, in bis proper pla, » ie only 
Soother of the many errors of the MS. 
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of which would seem to have been that named after Mighanandin. This view isdistinctly borne 
out by that curions notice in E, that the Svétambaras separated from the time of Bhadrabihu. 
lt is also indirectly borne out by the notice of pattavall C (in §16, see-below), that “the Sitapata 
or white-robed Sangha arose from the M@lasangha.” For whether the Milasangha be taken to 
mean the undivided Jains or only the undivided Digambaras, in any case the notice refers the 
origin of the ‘Svétimbaras to = time prior to the Digambara division under Maghanandin, 


Now, it is well-known that the Digambaras place the great separation of themselves and 
the Svéiambaras in Sam. 136 (or A. D. 79).% This tradition of theirs is not borne out by their 
own pattivalls, as represented in A,B,C, D. For they place Bhadrabahu in Sam.4(or B,C. 53), 
and even Mighanandin is placed in Sam. 36 (or B.C. 21).4 Therefore one of two things: 
either the tradition about the separation in Sam. 136 is false, or the separation took place long 
after Mighanandin. In the latter case, the Svétimbaraa separated not from the Milasangha 
(or the nadivided Digambaras), but only from one of its subdivisional Gachchhas. This latter 
case is negatived, ag already pointed ont, by the statements of the pattivalis themselves. It 
follows that the pattivalis, such as A, B, C, D, contradict the tradition of the great separation 
in Sam. 136. Now, it seems to moe, that the object of pattivall Eis to harmonise the two 
traditions : that the great separation took place under Bhadrabihn, or at least under Mighanan- 
din, and that it took place in Sam. 136. It was apparently thonght that this could be done 
most easily by simply adding one hundred years to Maghanandin’s usnal traditional date. 
According to A, B, C, D he succeeded in Sam, 36; pattivali E torns the year into Sam. 136. 
It is o clumsy expedient; for, in the first place, it necesaiiated other changes and even inter- 
polations to account for the additional century: hence the fiction of » Bhadrabihn TL In 
the second place, it was only a half-measure; for it placed the great separation under Migha- 
nandin, whereas the pattivalis really required it to be placed under Bhadrabihnu II. But to 
have altered the latter's date from Sam. 4to Sam. 136 would seem to have been considered 


too violent a measure. 


We have undoubtedly here two contradictory traditions of the Digambarns disclosed to 
ns; that of their pattivalis places the great separation considerably earlier than Sam. 136, 
in the time of Bhadrabiha. The question is who this Bhadribaha was. The Svyitambaras 
paitivalis know only one Bhadrabéhu, who, from the dates assigned to him by the Svétimbaras 
and Digambaras alike, must be identical with the Bhadrabahu I. of the Digambarns. Considering 
the varying and contradictory character of the Digambara traditions, the probability is that 
the inception of the great separation took place under Bhadrabéhu I,who died 162 A. V. 
according to the Digambaras, or 170 A. V. according to the Svétimbaras. The final and 
definite schism may then have occurred later in Sam. 136 or, according to the ‘Svétimbaras, 
Sam. 139, 


Further, there is another divergence of tradition disclosed in the five pattivalis, now 
published, This refers not to the succession so much as to the residences or migrations of 
the pontiffs, and, therefore, of the Di sect, On this point, the pattivalis A, B, D 
altogether agree: pattivali E also agrees i in the main; bat pattivall C presents a considerably 
different tradition. This may be seen at a glance from the subjoined table. One point of 
general agreement comes ont clearly and is noteworthy, namely, the general direction of the 
Digambara migration. It was from the South tothe North, from Bhadalpur to Dill! 
and Jaipur. This agrees with the opinion that the Digambara separation originally took place 
as ® result of the migration sonthwards under Bhadrabihu in consequence of a severe 
famine in Bihar, the original home of the undivided Jaina community,5 I have not been a 
a = al a EES eae Th ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee eee hit 12 


Peale ee place it three years later, in 82.A. D. Boe my odition of the Uvdsagadasto (Bibliotheca Indica) 
P. j 


* Or with the adjastment of 8 years (seo ante, Vol. XX. p. 360), 61 B. C, and 44 B, C, respectively, 
* Beo Introduction to my edition of the Urdeagadasdo (Bibl. Ind), Vol. IL. p. viii. 
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to identify Bhadalpur. It is variously spelt. E spells it with the cerebral d (area), but 
the others with the dental d, either single (s7gerqe) or double (agega ). C places it in 
Southern India (Dakhina), but the others in Central India (Milava). 


Table of Pontifical Residences. 













Period. Pattivalls A, B, D. Pattirall E. Pattivall C. 
IT | Bhaddalpor (in Milaya) | Bhidalpur (in Milayva) Bhaddalpuri (in Dakhina) 


| 26 pont., Nos. 1-26 
Ii Ujjain 


| 26 pont., No. 1-26 


26 pont.; No. 1-26 





‘ Ujjaint 





| 25 pont., Nos. 27-51 3 | 18 p., Nos, 27-44 

ca Chandért 

4 S\4 Pp, Nos. 45-48 
TI and ITI, aM) pha 
Foal = ey aR 

Vira (Vaddda) 8 | 3 p.. Nos, 49-51 
| 37 pont., Nos. 27-63 2 Bundalpur 
1 pont., Nos, 52 


IT Vari (or Vird) 
12 pont., Nos. 52-63 


IV Gvilér 


Wee Hint ae 
Vira 


12 pont., Nos, 53-64 





Gvalér IVa Chitér 
14 pont., Nos. 64-77 15 pont., Nos. 64-78 10 pont., Nos. 65-74 
IVb Vaghér 
1 | 4 pont., Nos. 75-78. 
v Ajmér | Ajmér | Ajeet 
6 pont., Nos, 78-83 5 pont., Nos, 79-83 | 5 pont., Nos. 
7 Oy Ve Vigvar (in Gujarat) 


ca pont,, Nos. 84-86 
VIL |  Chitdr, No. 87 


VIII | (1D) Smérskir (P), No. 90. 


| Chitor, No. 89 


IX | (D) Chitasii, No. 91 Siganér No. 91 
X | a(D) Saginér, No. 92 Avairi 


b (D) Avér 
3 pont,, Nos. 93-95 


XI | (D) Dill, No. 96 


XI (D) Jaipur 
4 pont., Now. 97-100 


4 pont., Nos. 92-95 


| Dilll, No, 96 


Jaipur 
4 pont,, Nos. 97-100 


3 pont., Nos. 84-86 





© MS. C reada 6 pont., bub gives only § names. 
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There is still a third point of interest in the three new pattivalis, now published. They 
shew that the Digambara tradition of the pontifical succession exists in two different 
reconsions. The two recensions differ, in the main, in a certain number of names and dates, 
From this point of view the whole of the pattivalia, hitherto published, distribute themselves 
thus: A, B, D represent one recension (I) and C, E, P represent the other (II) The following 
two tables exhibit the differences :— 


L. Table of Differences in Names. 








I. Recension A, B, D. | Il. Recension C, E, P, 


| Jayanandin, 
Simhanandin (E, P). 
Nayananandin (C), 
Ratnanandin. 


PSP PA leo cgcics cos scseteavniivints desis atc 
Harinandin ee re eT 


Ratnakirtti ee ee oe ee fer ee | | ee oa ee ome 
Srichandra (also Desa. witavendticnn ah 


--«-| Vidyinandin. 






Gunanandin OC ee eer ete ee eee Guonoakirtti, 
Vrishabhanandin ee ee ee ee ee ee Brahmanandin. 


Dévanandin (C, EB). 
Viivachandra (C, P). 
Siyachandra (? E). 


| ‘Sivanandin rr rr Tit Terri eri 
Vasuchandra 
Sishanandin (B, ssid aeesa det as ee 

Saoghanandin (A) Sh DAE 


Se a ae A a ae ee ae i ae 





62 J fainakirtti rersersescnscssanvansacegncareenas | Guniiyana = 1i (? E). 
G7 | Némichandra ....sssness sacvescecsincacecssee,...| M@minandin. 
72 | Varaddhachandra  .......00:0scc:0ssesssesveaces] VArdhamiana. 


Bantikirtti, ithe eS ttt tt Tr rit Viddlakirtti, 


As the full particulars of the dates are given only in the pattivalis A, D and E, the second 
table will gtand thus :— 
2. Table of Differences in Dates. 


L Recension A, D, 





51-10-10, total 95-10-15 





| pontificate pontificate 41-10-10, total 85-10-15 
- G- 2-22, a 465- 3- I om - 7-22, ae 46- 8. ] 
intercalary 20, »  O2- 1-15 | im : 25, ra g2- 1-20 
pontificate 44-83-16, ,, 63- 3-29 | pontificate 443.13. ... 68-326 
monkhood 12- 0- 0, » 95-11-20 | monkhood 22. 0- 0, - 45- 0. 0 
intercalary 15, » #2- 415 | intercalary ol, " 42. 5- 1 
”" : " a TOE = 10, - 43-10- 5 

re a fi = re ) 7U- 0. 8 
householder 8. 0- 0, » 26- 9-20 | householder 9- 0- z % 27- 9-20 

| intercalary 8, a 49. 1-16 intercalary 9, ft 49. 1-17 
pontificate 16. 6- 0, »  41-5- 6! pontificate 16- 0- 0, »  40-ll-5 
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ee bere fsa Cl, pn meat 


arate I. Recension A, D. II. Recension (, 





45 | householder 11-0. 0, ‘otal 50- 4-14) householder 21- 0-0, Total 60. 4.14 
0 | monkhood 25- 0- 0, » 68. 0-0] monkhood 15- 0- 0, - eo. 0 
53 | pontificate 8. 4. 1, » ‘47: 4. 5 | pontificate 9. 4. ], % 45-4. § 
5# | householder 39- 0- 0, ete. n 55- 7-1) householder 7 0. 6, » oo- 6-24 
55 [| monkhood 40. (- 0, n 1-8-1) monkhood 24. 0. 6, 7) oe BT 
59 | pontificate 5. 5- a, éto, , &87- §. 9 | pontificate 5- 4-29, ete, ,, 49. 5. 9 
60 | householder 10. 0. 0, » #o- 2-1 | honseholder 14- 0- 0, 57. 2. ] 
61 | pontificate 4. 1-16, eto. »  §0- 6-21 | pontificate 4. 1- 0, otc. a S4- 8. 7 
64 | monkhood 37- 0- 0, »  47- 3-1) monkhood 27- 6- 0, re a7- 3. 1 
67 | intercalary 9, » Go- 9- 8 | intercalary is » +85-.0. 6 
70 | monkhood 25- 0. 0, » 88. 4-1 monkhood 22. 0. 0, et oe Ook | 
‘2. | pontificate 2-11-28, »  26- 0-1 | pontificate 2.11. 8, no) 50) 13) 
io | intercalary 6, »  45- 6-21 | intercalary D, 8 45. 6-20 
householder 13- 0- 0, » 47- 3- 9) householder 12- 0. 0, » 46 2 9 
78 | monkhood 20- 0- 0, » 3-5-0 | monkhood 2. 0. 6, e 1é- 6. 6 
72 | pontificate 2-13-19, »  28- 3-23 | pontificate 2. 3-16, i «= ss 8-3-2 
85 | monkhood 24. 0- 0, »  6- 3-15 | monkhood 14- 0-0, ad 86. 3-15 


a | 
Se 


To the above tables I may add that both P and E insert an additional name between 
Nos. 47 and 48; viz., Viisavachandra (E) or Visavéndo (P). In this point C agrees with the 
other recension (of A, B,D), which omits that name.’ Further E omits No. 79 Prakshintikirttj 
(or as B, D have it Prakshitakirtti), so that ita total number of pontiffs ts the same as that in 
the other lists, This pontuf is also omitted in P, forthe “ prakhyftakirtti’ of the latter is not 
& name, but a title of No. 78, Vasantakirtti. In this point, too, C agrees with A,B, D, Though 
I suspect that E, P are correct, as against A,B,C, D, Iam unable to account for the divergence. 
There is 4 similar discrepancy between the pattavalf C and all others (see below) with respect 
to the successor of No, 85, Subhachandra. 

One further point I may note. Pattivalt A is the only one which gives what I haye 
called the Nigir section. All others, B,D, E, P, give the Chitér section. The two sections 
separated after No. 87. Pattivall C only goes down to No. 45 (or rather No. 86), and stops 
short just before the schism, From the remark in pattavall D (see below), referring to this 
schism, it would seem that the two sections took up their residences in Gwiler and Nigtr 
respectively. But pattivali E mentions No.’ 89, Lalitakirtti, as still-resident in Chitér, and 
with this the passage on the schism in pattévali Aagrees. See the passages which are quoted 
below. This matter of the schism still requires further clearing up,’ 

T now proceed to describe the three pattivalis separately. 

PATTAVALI C. 


This pattivall is drawn up on the plan of pattivall A, ‘2. it begins with an introduction 
detailing the antecedent history of the Gachchha, after which it gives the list of pontiffs, with all 
the dates of each life in addition to the year of accession, A peculiar feature are the concluding 
remarks after the introduction (see below §§ 16-19) as well as after the pattivall proper 
(§§ 23—26), which give some curious information regarding the three other orthodox Sanghas, 
viz., the Dévya, Simba and Séna, as well as regarding some (apparently five) heretical or 

"In his Jainamata Vrikeha, or Genealogical Table of the Jains, Muni Atmirimjt makes the following remark : 


"To Sam. 1572 Etipa Chand Sdrink, of his own accord, put on the monk's garb and originated the Nigért Lumpake 
eect.’ This appears to refer to the abore-mentioned schism, though the name of the founder differs. 
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schismatic Sanghas, viz., the Sitapatta or Syetimbara, the RKishtha, the Drivida, the Yipaltya or 
Yapantya, andthe Kékipichchha or Nilipichchha. Paragraphs 16 and 17 appear to meas 
little confused ; it is not clear whether the same or different sects are spoken of; the names 
are 60 similar, that the former seems the more probable view. 


Another peculiarity of pattivall C are the numerous extracts it qnotes in support of its 
statements. Some of them are identicnl with those quoted also in pattivall A, and these, it 
now appears, are quoted from the Vikrama Prabandia, a work which I see is mentioned in 
the Decvan College collection, No. 172.8 The other extracts are taken from the Nitisira, a 
work ascribed to Indranandin, a copy of which (No. 571) also exists in the Deocan College 
collection (see its Catalogue, p. 145). To judge from the name of its author, he should be a 
member of the Sirasvati Gachchha, to which the surname Nandin is pecohar; bat it does not 
occur, at least, among the names of the pontiffs. 


Inthe Gathis, giving the dates of Vikrama’s life (see below § 15), there again occurs 
the puzzling word rasepaga, In my previons paper (see ante, Vol, XX. p, 360) T have 
suggested that itshould be read panaraea, ‘fifteen.’ From the comment on the githd in pattavali 
C, however, it is clear that the reading rasapana is, at least, so far genuine that it already 
existed for the writer of the patfivali, For he interprets itas meaning “fifty-six.” He, 
evidently, must have token itas a compound of the two nouns rasa and pana. The former, 
raea,is the well-known symbolical expression for 6, while the latter would seem to he a name 
for 5, though Iam not aware of the fact. According to the usual rule of interpreting such 
symbolic names inversely, the word rasapana would mean 56. It is also to be noted that in 
pattivall C the line, in which rasapena occurs, reads rayami kunanti “he reigned,” instead of 
the jajjauk Aunanti “‘he performed sacrifices" of pattivall A, If the periods are taken to be 
consecutive — as one would naturally do —, the verses, as interpreted in pattivall C, would 
give king Vikrama a life of 118 yeara (1. ¢., 6 ++ 16 + 56+ 40)! But possibly 56 years are 
understood to be the total period of his reign, during the latter portion of which, comprising 
40 years, Vikrama was a Jain. If a0, there would be a curious coincidence in the fact, that 
the suggested reading panaraga ‘fifteen’ would give him a reign of 55 years (ic. 15 +- 40). 
The line in question would then. have to be translated: “for 56 years he carried on his rule 
being at firet attached to heretical doctrines." Here, however, the most significant words “at 
first’ would have to be supplied, not being expressed in any way by the verse itself, 


I may also note, that instead of the terms viraha or antara, pattivall C occasionally uses 
the synonymous term antardld ; 808, @.g., No. 62, 


The list of pontiffs in this pattdvall closes with Subhachandra, who reigned up to Sath. 150, 
or A.D. 1440, some time before the separation into the Chitér and Niigér lines took place. In 
the concluding remarks of the pattivall (seo § 23) it is stated that Sabhachandra was followed 
by Sakalakirtti, and from the form of the remark it would seem that he must have been the 
reigning pontiff, at the time the pattavall was written, This would give it a date somewhore 
about 1450 A. D., and would make it the oldest at present known; the next oldest being the 
pattivall P, the date of which must be about 1650 A.D., as it comes down to the pontiff Narén. 
drakirtti (of the Chitér line, aco ante, Vol. XX. p. 355). There is a difficult . however, in the 
names. Instead of Sakalakirtti, all the other paftivalis (A, B, D, E) give either Jinachandraor 
Prabhichandra as the successor of Sabhachandra. Moreover pattivall C gives Vigvar in 


other pajfivalis (A, B, D, E) give Dillf as the residence of the two last mentioned pontiffs, as well 
as of Subhachandra’s successor (see the list above). lam unable to clear up this difficulty - 
but it may be noted that there are ip pattaviill C itself indications that & pontiff may have 
borne two quite distinct names. In the same § 23, there is mentioned . pontiff Narés- 
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drakirtti, who, from the connection in which his name appears, must have been the immediate 
successor of Jianakirtti, Mighachandra and Sirachandra (i.¢., Nos. 60, 61, 62), Accordingly 
he must be No. 63, who in the nominal list of C, no less than in all others, is known as Gangikirtti. 
Similarly, we have in § 230 Kanakakirtti and a Préshthilakirtti, who would clearty seem to 
be identical with Nos. 65 Hémakirtti and No, 79 Prakshantikirtti. There is, however, another 
difficulty in the account given in § 23, which I am unable to solve. That account of the ponti- 
fical succession does notagree with the pattivall which precedesit. The four pontiffs Sirachandra, 
Mihachandra, Jianokirtti, and Naréndrakirtti are made to follow Vasantakirtti, whereas in the 
pattivall they preceded him by a long interval. Again in § 23 Vasantakirtti is made to be 
the 9th after Kanakakiriti, whereas in the pat"ivall (if Kanaka is the same as Héma, No, 65) he 
is the 13th after him. The table of residences, however, should be compared. 








The introductory and concluding portions I again give in cxtenso, but the pattavali proper, 
ag before, in abstract tabular form. The bracketed remarks in the last column of the tables are 
Again my own. 

TEXT. 
Introduction of Pattavali Cc. 

(1) sit aa: Fagen: 0 sere agar are Pre” aiaerdic ercdit Sh stew et Gre" ar ar érerar ars 
ae a at el are ar & oe ford H srg ag Bat seq a gage Nie Para Ta Hee 2 

(2) sa ata aerdie earl & gin ay fe" avai 42.49 att Raearst unr, at wiee 
#1 aa aaa eet & sien at, fre dre shires aa & aaeata avear! sr ane ae 2 
wares Car i weft ar ae ae owt cart & Bees sryar! Sr it are ad ale See cori aehe 
ars fe seq cart & ager sere sar dt wd ye Sedra ale cnr i GA" arate ae ale Bae - 
arat art Taga are FY eerear I 

(3) ait ar ay Sve vance ere: sete oo ares stqes & ha aaa & eh seenaet earl 
an i” rare Prerrare at Qe aes | aete afeaiire ae yy Greg | agit srgaiara TH 291 agit ati 
aa oe U8 septre | tele ara ae 88 qovarar tl BA Qoe aR St ad Gara aT eT Ae ET A COT 
cel ate sinerdte cari a ge wa" oR at arefs te 7d arr | 

(4) qeft ar ay fe" varee age a cd Se arew rare Sf war arr are Tt yea wa aT 
facrat ar srqens 8 2 ar Praverara va ge te, stiwerart ao % gee. aasrard aq yo 
wae, AMeaTaes 74 ¢ saree, BAVA Ta cada 2%, arabs vi. eaeg, yiaaarara 
ae \¢, Prowarard Tt Ave 43, grafearara 49 Qe, Farqra aa Ww Gee, TAeATaTa ay dae YE LI 
wef ar ar cH at ate ae ar es &" ae a Tare 2 hn ee ald serie S af 7a Ta Ue 
ata a Warete ag araat tl 

(5) auft ar fe ware age & oer aks af ae ar AY aerarara at dimeric & dia & 
Wareiter va drat gar, ot Qe rarer afd cer tei aera a ae a atals vd ae wage am 
sqrara say | fra any aera ares TS shee ge ar Fl eee ar aw He ear itserdie ars A dia & Petre 
qe 4¢3 Ce Wewarara war | at at Tas re Te saree Ra CT weit ae Ge a 
sfrrdcara Hage F vRQ eae S aka od GY geass war ar ar adara are TS Tae aT eH 
ait a7 fis Sraenie Gre’ wae care & eata vt wa" Hara ai ar ar vdara vd Tele AR aT 
20 8 atg srardit ane qe O° re cae ah Be Rg wal ig at Hae HTTaTE are en 

(6) qaft staerdtc ere die” eae dr sreatt eye nd ae qanrard ay i ar ar Taare ae 
ad oe gi vefear a fe aor sirertte erie ha" eae B aeiqe vor vd aa aerarard a | 
at ane aera ares Te 8+ sreree Bn watt ar WW ie" ear artic are & slew Car GS" Wee ear: 
c dt aed ed iad geo areare ae sear ore i ay ar edars are ad 2a abe ar 8 eRe a 
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CSA AA A ee ee ee 
re care ft rari ar 7d searay 49 ae we sare et rar sqm A oa oH IgE Hae 
qrat em 8° | ve-ra-strt-apaar wee Ay oer alt ct 
(7) aefear ae die car stg a ot ats afrae ete ag 0 ar ar Preare l itagare exit & 
atm ta Wie sia @ Wait 94% 79 Ta" seaie stare ae | ar ant aera Are FG 2¢ seneaTa AT 
@ ll Teft ar ay fe auraie Paavar dha oie a fans 993 24 ae areaies Sard 4a | ar a aa 
To 20 tha are uve at ae TS aur ahaaaa ara die’ oe A shee Gee aa Ta" aearare 
aa | ar ae TAT ares Tere Te ar 2 Tele ar A aS war afidie anaes Peal ae dey ore 
Aare G48 TS ash QTSarares Bal | aT BT TAA as ae g° her aT vari geht ar ae Stee aa Aft 
werdict Gig’ oe & fates 93 7a" eagearard el ar ar Taare are Re Ara vt ar war ae 
Sma a a Tefe ilreraie carat & afew We GS oe S ataret acy ve alt ge org ait aftarér 
wat | Pre sans nit ordt cet site qin seteararalie git Brera ar aaard are oH at 
WIE Ute ae ar Fil eal are THT ard aha wa B* 
CS ) agit av ar te yasrat af aa 1 sry: oret rét ae | Ta srareifa at aftarét 2 
CO) sesh area i! 
Hiraahare Preset TTT a Ara Berea | 
ae Wet TW Aaya a wT hy 4 
ae are ara” a gy are WET Brest | 
steata ara Wear ret @ aaa i a 
qral= aera” free Shy a ST ETI 
qe ae Test fra BNET | Brera i 3 
Gant Ty WW Wale we 14 gears | 
Tre Tse ae ProwRae se aqeF IY I 
aera Aer Hee ga"! appara We © aaa | 
CNerTas We IAT Weave wats US 11 
aa? ga RTA Tay a eg ales a | 
ahaa ate (a) weare aw ara i § 
Safeaahara req) aaa” qoraqrey ape we © I 
THER NS TOT BT STITT Arar 9 1 
THA ae Toes! ae ar space | 
Mat $a We WT sas a Se vale ll < I 
af ata” a ae Taree STC ATT | 
eT TTT! TA TT SST TAT US I 
aPh AHA Il 
ae F ware aeae RAT 7 | 
Sera sue vated | PTA Nl Xe I 
UE-49- Meg ye We Tas Se ses 44 





* Read eda? mitri causi, «Ms. “ATE | 

"For TTT | MS. 8% 4 1 Notin MS., but some wuch addition in required by the metre. ™ Hore throe verses 
are omitted inthe MS. M3, #€ 4 TS, which fits acither sense nor metro. MS. TIT) 1 Ma. ata 
eS. "MS. eafae | 
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Ty aa Tory aeaaaeTasy se BI 

Sqr Tay wet Fat stacy i 4s 

aes eset Tat ToRaeT TTA | 

MES TS Tats ares Gas TT TWAT Ml 4a 

cay Hse We Tat a gers Arey | 

& aa frute @ aa Prearar srgeher es red Fart ti YY I 

We Pema ward Pra” ferar @ tl ae Cain ware Aaerite erect at" ha ale fares PY a 
@ sraraa Ht qiearet & th 

(10) aefe stile eartt & afer aie GB? are @ era V6 ed ar de laeRereoe Pree cat 
amy Mea rar il Tete Gater qrarara 4°” Pree rw ar rea 2 Ul vere Prare  oTe A TT qeTTIC 
vite" gale caer tage Barada ce earl gene amare ay Peer gi ara) are aA 
dia i wagfa % seat 9 Provararé 3 li weft ar ay saree Pree | afeg are aria vet HST 
a Pee” areata arash ate rear mar arenes waa ata arag entia ara 
weft ar AY pera Pre” eal ata enrsa airar, at Perea ara Saray Sarita Arar ll RI Ere Fae i 
ayer PAY eat arer arcar, wr A Peery career ig eat ar Serer ara ten Te HPT TSI 
ain qrear, ar vaag var ga" Brava 8° oraat are fae sraraia & eae ay AT | 

(11) weft caren atesag & PY aleray 4, Titara 72S oH, TaTeRTCTT™, Sane gia HAA 
mea alee. Sex Rais 8 TTY, Te enira We || car gery | Aeaare § atevat Tew § 
qareRTeTeT 3, BA Sa VI Tele Tae ates heey nee a eet ve, Ce care BP Hrs PUT 

(12) agen wteeraies Rerareat qa aifereret |) ara | 

SEA USM GAGA Te 4 I 
faeagt aire: Gray Fert | 
fag fia Fe: FUT TTT: Ul & Il 

(13) waht sfrrerdte exrtt AB? veg carte & avers nt ae paras arTaarT Te area, 
at fees wea W arate so 0 vee ar a orsa a Tee Sane Fee eS Cat ATTA |! 

(14) qefe atraerdie 8° care & eae woe Te HO Pema cra er ae te sar 7 TT TAT 
etter aft tare GR" dre ad ate Sereae A war wit ar he eoyq hy ae ate wa wat 
araraare faurres TTT Hit daew Cet NM Tee aT HR HS are TT ate Tiara | STs 
Facarae rh ob ores aie Reraedt are 11 BA Proms cre ait seri Te FH 

(15) age Ponagaes | TPIT | ie 

sys ace arensren area we fe altar Fe i § Il 
qréra ara Paracas TS 4 atTa sie | 3 
C18 ) BR atten AF PAW erearee ey sere rare ere ar oe 8 ML ae TFS Tea 
qa Sieqaagraea erate: Brsee era fe | 
aaraniatren: caCaiT set AMT TH TH: Il 
afera Mrqeeng: ser earans Ba Tats TTT | 
carat fererenagt sragenien Prag: 0 it : 
ware | ® Here a 7 in the M&S. 
MS, SeeRTC DS | Nace: Srageherds 
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“we ee O weiear RY mere garet Sracdt ares oar teh ar Oe iS" Eg rar twee 
anh drs" atray wee rar |i gett are dts arqeta wee Aart 


(17) weft reaiea vee di Wan are de Saree war aehk acita aes, afaiees, 
eqrara, fares, sae, 7 Tey aE Aas ae F 1 ata ar ar Parerare ta #1 ar ar a” ara 
srry gfe a sqare aft fagreal ar eaprarcrta area Bt afifsctes ar ari & cahrareey aia 
Th aifsart | vray I 

aaa Tae RAE APTA: | % I 

RASS: VI” sitet asta: | 

Pr-Freeata gata stararar: sasifaar: tt 2 1 

eqveTaraaaey Paareacafy ares | 

facaca Paatereq art Faeafed @ 1 8 1 
oa araat ll 

(18) eet are oe" qa afe-aeraieager-snfe, afeag weft Brag ceit tray geht 
Farag sutea ear, dt eth arara we we ae! ar ait area har 2? ar qeeqe Hearse eae, Pe 
may yey eT aT RT SAL Tae TERR ATS, aT ae a Gera a7 1 ar a PY are oft 
set Bre ate @ 1 ste servant evi PW" at enya & | athe Wien sheeg & ee agay ® 
We, Sara fare” str Weare at @, dr aeaneta A cea 2B, Prareie %, weit dr dare ® aife 
Parrare aat @ 1) a ae saag he ofa He, velt grates at ar ye, get Mare aT 
4a, geft araaris areata ar Sta, ane oft reer ger Te aie, ae car ae are ar Sears 
creat @*, att qeqari 4° cea ee, Prearedt #°, dtddartt O° i zeit qatew sq-ay ales gaia Per. 
aarat, are sie arse ser cent a ar W eon. oh frvaaret 2° arena sqeay ante afatea 
sit Parafaes ar qgadin @ 1 ar 8° seea nee epareaeite afore sar ®, Gr frye #11 

(19 ) eget afifaraie (1 tar tt 

apres aedeat AVA WaPSaT: | 
aay 3: Hreafes garvanes aig | i 
TAF Te we Rea ATTA I 

@ Serecardia: dart Tareas ti > | 
7 ea Ghaaraal a oraraaeHnyT: | 
ATSC aaTaarsae frags: Ht § 
Sq aga aed Paaters raise | 
THAT gta aay Paes: lhe I 

(20) 7? gaten ware ara ar are fie” Sit sara sree &* ope 8, at Paes ar ore 
are a & at at arts sama A Pafera & | Poms oe & vated F fea f° dea Fae vy = 
3 We Ye sqtet faa sferrare srrare #a 1 ar aay rf Aer | pee es oy shite | far eg ae 
are | gerd 23 arte & agie are te pa fer a9 earte salt Preeiea 21 fr ar aataad fewer 
9% | gaara 4 Taree | 

C21) qete an & ft? daa are ordre 85 ar reqs qe we ayia Per 4° qeafe an rare 
ster Teare Ht ar aR eer Te 8Q area wri weft ders Ww tees qeerrd ¢ ah. are § oe, 
fer avi | farce fens et tart aeigra aft &% ara 8 ara g4l8 ar arrrat | 








MS. Haare: | Si Whe Seeding: ef the tact ie'uak Gaile caeblahace 
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_ Here follows the remainder of the pattiivall, which I omit, The method of each entry is 
sufficiently shown hy the two initial entries above quoted. But the substance of the whole 
T again give in a tabular form below. ‘The final entry rons as follows :— 

(22) set ar a Gia? Freardtat Te ATS Wye eS Tere aT ary ge gaat “a” ETser aap 
a0 AT TORUS BAT YS Sree, cherry ge sree, Tees Sh Gear Arey Pra Peay are face 
fer uy ae SaTETE 4 Polar are § Al fem ToRE yy at at 1 eeaee exres? raat 1 | 

(23) ar ar tS rare dt tee eae ate ae Suis Tam arte fre wena Hae 3e 
Tere Ae bat Sate Ae AetyeRTR ale wedie ce areer fate | ar 8° Mate Ve grwat R* wy | - 
Oe Se Fv ware ny 1 5 BY eee | Revayt em ae Ul ae 4 wette 24 ar |) weft ar 
18° gesatee snfe fereattis seq ate ve ace 43 aret Fae are yen weit ar & de aaaaitr 
wnfe TaraReaaa Ge eT 1h sate FP Te Well TE ACTH, are 1, araatify 4, ater. 
Rita \, Beare ge Tye oz | ON Tat Timea sie gargerca qe § Be sre am |g?) | ae 
Tred ste TH senea Te 3 ata a Atata Pre were ta A ae agit: wRasiie ante ater 
tr acute fasag acarara SETA TSS Tare at ger stam Re ararat ta" 4) 

(24) sit Sieg §, fray % tray att Tereeit get Ri Goreng f° Pree she BAS A dy 
wit att versa sraracat a & | ar PRY Sorerg 8° cra a, Fie a, 4 4, Bare, Ge eaprare 2° i 
TU Fie %, Fe 2, ery a, are ¥, BH carey ae F a8 fawag &° e* 1 veht te 2, 2m 2, art 
4 Ev, G8 faeag &* sire rar tray frk® Fare aya B* i 


(29) ter Gites foray PY drag gereres, Cee ara ti eee fee yerRae Ae 
mers fares Pe F 1 weit tag gerares tte ae tray FAY Pi 


(26) age arrar i 
ST rat” Fret ore re” Brorergres 1 1 11 
feet Heat HVT tat ara fe Fare gee | 
CST TAT ATA RT ae Pra es | 2 
weaft Feremcrera fry” srardiat x gitar araat i 


TRANSLATION, 


Om! Salutation to the Perfect ones! In the fifth period, after the death of the Lord 
Mahavira, its decadence took place ou acconnt of the badness of the times. Of the several 
pontiffs who came after him, I am going to give a brief account in their proper order. 

$ (2) After the death of the last Tirthankar, the Lord Mahivtrs, for 62 years, there abode 
Kévala-jiiinins. These I now name, After the Lord Vardhamana’ had died, the Ganadhara 
Gautama attained the knowledge of Kévalin. He abode for 12 years. After him the Lord 
Sudharman attained a Kévalin’s knowledge. He, too, abode as a Kévalin for 12 years. After 
him the Lord Jambé attained the knowledge of a Kévalin. He abode for 38 years. Thus, for 
62 years there lived three Kévalins in the fifth period. 

§ (3) After this, there came in succession five Srutakévalins, men versed in sacred lore, 
who possessed a knowledge of the eleven Angas and the fourteen Piirvas.. Among them first was 
Vishuokumira (who abode) for 14 years; after him (came) Nandimitra for 16 years: next 
Aparijita for 22 years; next Gdwardhana for 19 years; next Bhadrabiha I, for 29 years. Thus 
their total period extended to 100 years. Up to this point of time 162 years must be under- 


stood to have passed since the death of the Lord Mahiivira, 
™ MS. bas ¥, i. = Ms. TI MS, TSHT | 7 MS. 487 c. nm. | 
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(4) After this, there came re Munis who possessed a knowledge of eleven Aigas and ten 
Pirvas, Their total period extended to188 years, Among them the Achirys Vigikha (abode) 
for 1 yenrs, Proslithila for 15, Nakahatra for 17, Nigaséna for 18, Jayaséna for 21, Siddhartha 
for 17, Dhyitiséua for 18, Vijaya for 18, Baddhiliiga for 20, Diva for 14, Dharmaséna for 16. 
Thus the total period of these men extended to oue hundred and cighty-three years. Up te , 
this point of time 045 years most be anderstood to have passed from the death of Mahivirn. 


(5) After this there came five Munis, who (only) possessed a knowledge of the eleven 
Ajigas. Among thom the Achiryn Nukehatra arose 346 years after Maliivira, and abode for 18 
years, Next, 363 years after: Mahiyirn. the Achirya, named Jayapala, arose. His period 
comprised 20 years. After him, and 383 years after Mahavira, the Acharya. Pindava arose, 
wae his period took up 3) years, After him, and 422 years after Mahavira, the Achirya 
Dhravastua arose. His period was 14 yenre, After him, and 430 years after Mahivira, the 
Acharya Kaihsa arose, His period was 32 years. ‘Thus the total period of these five Achiryss 
extended to 123 years. All these only, possessed a knowledge of the eleven Afgas. 


(6) Agnin 408 years nfter the Lord Mahiivira there arose the Achirya Subhadra. His 
period was 6 years, After him, and 474 years after the Lord Mahivira, there arose the Achirye 
Tasibhadra., His:period was 18 years. After him, and 492 years after the death of Viranathu, 
n second Achiir ‘ya named Bhadrabaho (IT.) arose, His period was 23 years. After him, and 
f2o yours after Virasvamin, enme the Achirya Lola. His period was 50 years. Thus, the period 
of all these four Achiryas was 97 years, Ench of these four Achiryas knew one Aiiga less 
than his predecessor; their knowledge extended us far as the tenth, ninth,,cighth and seventh 
Aiigas respectively, 

(7) After this there came five Munis, who possessed a knowledge of one Aiga (only), 
They are the following: 565 years after the death of the Lord Vardhamina there arose'the 
Acharya Arhadbalin, His period was 28 years. After him, and 593 ycurs after Vira, the chief 
of the Jinns, there arose the Achirya Maghanandin. His period was 2] years. After him, and 
614 years after Sanmati Nitha, there arose the Achiirya Dharaséna, His period was 19 years, 
After him, and 633 years after the blessed Vira, there came the Achirys Poshpadanta. His 
period was 30 years. After him, and 663 years after Mahivira, there came the Achirya 
Bhitavali. His period was 20 years. Thos they followed one another; and the traditional 
knowledge of the Atgas and Pirvas went on till the year 683 after the death of the 
Lord Mahavira, but it gradonlly decreased, The total period of the above named five 
Achiryas, Arhadbalin and the others, extended to 118 years. Upto this point of time there 
lived Munis, who possessed the knowledge of (at least)one Aiga. 

(8) After thisthere were only Munis, who were Srntajianina, (i. ¢., who knew of the sacred 
iore only by hearsay). Ofsnch as were actually able to recite an Aiga, there was none, The 
above is the traditional ennmeration of the Acharyas, 

(9) On this subject there are the following Gathiis :— 

(See the translation, autre, Vol. XX. p, 347. The githais ore the same as those cited in 
pattivall A, except that the three verges describing the Third period of the Ten-Pdrvius are 
omitted in pattivall C, apparently by a mere oversight of the scribe.) 

Thus it is written in the (work called) Vikrama Prabandha. This gives the traditional 


enumeration of the Achiryas of the Jain religion, as they followed in regular order after the 
Lord Mahivira. 


(10) Now im the year 470 after the death of the Lord Vira the birth of King Vikrama 
took place. Now it took place [2 ycars|” after the above-named Subhadra. Achirya’ 8 (acces: 
sion to the pontificate), Agnin the accession to the poutificate of the above-named Acharya 





The bracketed clause is wanting in the original text, probably by a mere oversight of the acribe. 
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Bhadrabiha IL. took Place 4 years after Vikrama's aceess wn to the.throne. Further Bhadrabiho 
II. had a disciple named Gupti, The latter had thive names, viz, 1, Guptagupti™, 2, Arhadba- 
lin, 3, Visikhachirya. Further he had four disciples, wiz., 1, one who. used to keep his four- 
monthly rainy season's retreat in the (hollows) lower part of a tree of the Nandi apevies +: this 
was the Achirya Mighanandin, who founded the Nandi Safigha: 2, one who originated the 
practice of keeping the runy season's retreat under bushes 341 he was ealled Jinasdna, and 
founded the Séna Soigha: 3, one who nsed to keep his rainy season's retreat in the hole of a 
lion, hence he founded the Siiha Saigha: + one who used to keep hig rainy season's retreat 
in the house of a courtesan named Dévadattd ; (he founded) the Déva Saigha. Thus, there 
arose foar Saiighas of Aéhiryas in the Jain religion during the fifth period. 

(11) Further in the before-mentioned Nandi Saigha there were the following names in 
use (for the Saighn): 1, Nandi Satgha, 2, Parijita Gachehha, 3, Balatkira Gana: and the 
following four names for the Munis, viz. 1, Nandin, 2, Chandra, 3; Kiréti, 4, Llitishana, Also 
the following four (names for the Satigha) were in use: 1, Sri Milla Saiigha, 2, Nandi-Amnjya, 
4, Sirasvatt Gachehho, 4, Balitkira Gana; and the four already-mentioned names for Munis- 
I, Nandin, 2, Chandra, 3, Ktréti, 4, Bhishana, 

(12) On this subject the following élokas occur in the Nitisira, a work of Indranandin :-— 

The Garo Arhadbalin effected the excellent combinations into Saiirhas : the Simhn Saiigha, 
the Nandi Saigha, the famous Séna Saigha, and the Déya Saigha, which are well know: to 
be distinguished by the places of their establishment.3? 

(13) Further the year 492 after the Lord Mahivira, which was the 24th year of Subhadra's 
‘pontificate, was also the 22nd year after the birth of Vilaamn. Again in the fourth year of the 
latter's reign Bhadrabihn succeeded to the pontificate, 

(14) Now 470 years after Mahivira King. Vikrama was born. Afterwards he passed § 
years in child's play; next he spent 16 years in wandering over different countries: next he 
passed 56 years in ruling (his own oonntry), being (at the same time) devoted to yarieus sorts 
of heresy : finally having abandoned his earlier heresies and fostered the Jain religion for forty 
years, ho obtained ddmission among the gods. Thus was the birth, ete,, of King Vikrama, 

(15) On this subject there are the following G&thds in the Vikramn Prabandha : — 

“Tt was the year 470 when the birth of Vikrama took Place. For cignt years he played as 
a child; for sixteen he roamed over the country ; for fifty-six he exercised rule, being given over 
to false doctrine: for forty years he was devoted to the religion of the Jina and then obtained 
heaven.” 

(16) Thus there arose in the Mila Saigha Ganas, Gachchhas, Saighas, and such like 
(distinctions), On this subject there is the following verse ir the Nitisira : — 

* First .there arose from the Mila Saiiha-the Sitapata (or white-robed) Saiicha, and then 
the Kashtlia Shigha. Thon there trose tho o called Drivida (Saiigha), and then Again a certain 
Yipuli Saiiha, In that Mula Saigha, adorned by many Munis, there was the Sina and the 
Nandi Soiicha: also the Ssigha of wide :reputation, which was called atter Sitha; and ay 
the fourth there was the Déva Sniigha.” 

Thus then in the original Mila Saigha there arose first another Svéta Pari, or ‘ white- 
robed,”’ Gachehho, after that there eame the Kishtha Saigha, after that the Drivida Gas renee 
und finally the Yipuliya Gachehha, 

(17) Further, some time after thé above-mentioned Gachchhas the Svétimbaras came into 
existence ; also the Yipantya Gachchha, the Kékipichchha, the Svétavisa, the Nibpichehha, 
and the Dravida. Those five Saighas are called false Jaina. They adopt marks in imitation 


™ Or rather, Guptigupta. ™ Text: frina-tala tishai, tit. “at the foot of grasses,” 
™ Referring to the places probably, whore tho several rotreats used to be kept in the rainy seasons, 
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of the Jains; but they, drawing on their own imagination, hold tenets in variance with the 
Siddhantas (or Holy Scriptures), and follow practices contrary to those of the Jinéndra (or 
founder of Jainism). On this subject, there are the following élokas in the Nitisira:— 

‘Then after the lapse of some time there arose the ‘Svétimbsara, the Dravida, and the 
Yipaniya (Snigha), as well as the Kéki Satgha through arrogance. The Kékipichehha, the 
Svétavisa, the Dravida, the Yapuliyaka, and the Nibpichchho; these five are well-known as 
being false Jaina sects, Having in reliance on their imagination. elaborated practices in 
variance with the Siddhantas, they have caused divisions in the religion of the Jinéndra.” 

Thus it should be. nnderatood ™ 


(18) Here the question may be asked: It has been mentioned that there are (Achiryas 
called) Nandin, Chandra, Kirtti and Bhishana, and that there are the four Saighas called Nandi, 
SAna: Déva and Simha, now do the Achirvas of these Saighas differ among, themselves ? In what 
estimation should the, be held? Arethey to be considered as differing among themselves, or 
are they to be considered as one?” To this the following answer (is to be given) -— “ The Ganas, 
Gachchhas, etc., which, as above mentioned, have arisen, bave been the channels of eternal 
happiness. Among them there exjsts no sort of difference; and in their mendicantand other practices 
they are alike, And as to the above-mentioned four Safghas into which the Mila Sangha is 
divided, if any one make a difference between the Achiryas, he is devoid of truth and is a heretic; 
moreover such people have for a long time been leading a worldly life. Therefore in these four 
Saighas there is no difference of images, nor any difference in penitential and other practices, 
nor any difference of rales, ror any difference in their teaching and in their scriptures; in no 
single point is there apy difference between them;, they are all alike, Hence those who 
maintain a difference, are devoid of the truth and are hpretics and worldlings of oldstanding. And 
there is no reason to entertain any more doubts regarding such Jina images as are consecrated 
and adored in the four Saighas; all others that there are, are heretical.” In short; “any 
image that is consecrated by the four Saighas, should be worshipped ; all others, such as the 
images made by the Svétambaras and others, are heretical.” 


(19) On this subject, there are the following élékas in the Nitisira — 


“The Ganas, Gachchhas and others that hare arisen from them, are the grantora of eternal 
bliss. There is between them no difference whatever in their monastic and other practices. If 
any man imagine pny difference in the four Saighas, he has travelled beyond the truth and 
is gone completely into the world. In them there is nop difference of images nor of peniten- 
tial observances ; nor is there any distinction in their rules and readings. Any Jina image 


ee ee ee SS SS ea. 

= It may be useful for purposes of comparinon, to add here the notice of the Digambgras, which Mani Atmirimyf, 
the head of the Vijayagana of the SvitAmbaras, giresin his Jaing Mata Vrikeha, or Genealogical Table of the Jains ;— 
“In 609 A. V., Sivabbiti Sahasramalla, the disciple of Kyishoa Sari, originated the Digambara sect (mata). He had 
two disciples, Kaupdioya and Kaushtayira, After these two there came Dharaséna, Biterali and Poshpadacta. 
Thess commenced, in (8) A. V., on the Sth day of the bright balf-month, to compose three; matraa, ris., 1, the 
Dhavala comprising 70,000 dlikas, 2, the Jayadharala oomprising 60,000 dikes, and 3, the Mahidharala cootaming 
40,000 dldkas. These three éistras exist to tho prevent day in the Karodtaka country; and borrowing from them 
Hémichandre (Mo. 1? of 67 Ff) composed the (omatianira for the perusal of Eijd Chimonja. No disira older than 
these three ia to be found among the Digambaras, Afte-wards the Digambaras becaine divided into four Sikhis, 
vis., 1, Naodi, 2, Stas, 3, Diva, 4, Sitnha. Later on there arose four Sangha, vis., 1, MOlasangha, 2, Kishthd Sangha, 
3, Mithora Sangha, 4, Goppa Saagha. Still later, there arose the following Panthis; riz, 1, the Viepanth!, 2, the 
‘Berifehthts3, the Gumigapanthl, aod 4, the Titipaathl, i, ¢., those who worship a book (pusfaka) im the place of an 
image (pratim4). At first Sivabhiiti originated the Nugna-pantha (or the ordinance of nakedness); next he tanght 
that a womaa could oot be saved (moksha), and that a K/valin ebould not cat a morsel; finally he taught o masa (Lil. 
eighty-four) of other things. In our days, the TérApacth!s have put forth a mass (bohud Ai) of keterogemeyasi things, 
which may be learned by comparing ¢hair old with their new books." With regard to the origin of the Téripanth's 
be adds in another note to the Fijsha:— "In Sam, 1709 Lavajf, the adopted son of Phil BM, the daaghter 
of the Bor Virsjl of the Lumpaka sect (i- e., the Nigir section; see above, p. 63), together with Dharmadisa, the 
cottos-printer printer, crigianted the pantbu {or eect) of the mouth-covering Dhusdhakas. These divided into 22 sections, the 
second of which ic tha Dhan}! ectiol! + Dhand‘'s disciple t(chfi4) was Bhidbhara; his disciple was Haghuniihajl; 
hu disciple Bhishma onginatéed:the Téripanthls and propagated the sect of Mukhabandhas (or mouth-coverers)." 
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consecrated ‘and adored by the four Snighas’ one should reverence. hut hot any of any other 
Saijigha, because this ouly leads to heresy," 


(20) Thus, in the manner above explained, Bhadrabihu arose. Afier him carne ‘otliep 
Achiryas in regular order. Of these Tam going to write only a brief secount in their proper 
order, commencing with Bhadrabahu, It was not more than 4 years after the date of 
the accession to the throne of King Vikrama, on the 14th day of the light half of Chaitra, that 
Bhadrabihu succeeded to the pontificate ; by caste he was a Brihman; asa honseholder he lived 
for 24 years, as an ordinary monk for 30 years; ns pontiff for 22 years 10 months and 27 days ; 
the intercalary days were 3; the total period of his lifo was 76 years and 1] months. 

(21) After him, not more than 26 years (after Vikrama), on tho 14th day of the light half 
of Philguna, Guptigupta, 2 Parwir by caste, succeeded to the pontifieate. He lived as a 
householder for 22 years, as an ordinary monk for 14, as pontiff for 9 years, ¢ monthe and 25 
days ; the intercalary days were 5; the total period of hia life was G5 years and 7 months. 

(22) After this the &5th pontificate’ began in the year 1450 after Vikrama, when, on 
the Sth day of the light half of Migha, Subhachandra succeeded. He lived as a honseholder 
for 16 years, as an ordinary monk for 14 years, as pontiff for 56 years 3 months and 4 days ; 
the intercalary daya were 1]: his total period was 56 years, 3 months and 15 days. This 
should be understood to be the pattavall (or list of the pontiffs), 

(23) After this (it is to be added that) the 26 pontificates, commencing with Bhadra- 
bihu down to Mérukirtti, took place in Bhaddalpuri in the Southern Country. Again the 26 
pontificates, commencing with Mahikirtti down to Muhichandra, took place in Milyi. Amoug 
the latter 18 took place in Ujjaini, 4 in Chandéri, $ in Bhiél, and one in Kundalpur. These 
make up the 26 pontificates. Aftorthis, 12 pontificates, commencing with Vrishabhanandin and 
ending with Simbakirtti, took place in Vira. After this 10 pontificates, commencing with 
Kanakakirtti and ending with Vasantakirtti, took place in Chitér. After this, 4 pontificates, 
viz. of Sirachandra, Mighachandra, Jifnakirtti, and. Nar€udrakiriti, took place in Vaghér. 
After this, 6 pontificates, commencing with Préshthilakirtti and ending with Prabhichandra, 
took place in Ajmér. After this 2 pontificates, wiz., those of Padmanandin and ‘Subhachandr,, 
took place in Vigvar in Gujarit. After this Sakalakfrtii succeeded to the pontificate in 
Vagvar.- This is the listof pontiffs in their proper order in the glorious Milasangha, the 
Nandi Amniya, the Sirasvat! Gachchha, the Balitkara Gana. 

(24) Further the pattivalis of the Sénasaighs, Simhasaiigha and Dévassigha are 
separate. In the S€nasaigha there is o pattivall of Achiryas in all respects different, 
commencing with Jinaséna. In (pattavall) there are four names in use for the Sénasaiigha, 
viz, 1, Rija, 2, Vira, 3, Bhadra, 4, Sena. Again the four names, in use in the Simhasaigeha, 
are 1, Sithha, 2, Kumbha, 3, Asrava, 4, Sagara. Again in the Dévasaigha, the fourth after th 
Simhasaigha, there are the following 4 names in use, piz., 1, Déva, 2, Datta, 3,Niga, 4, Langa. 

(25) Further it should be onderstood that the above-named Sanasai gha is known by the 
(three) names Séna Sangha, Poshkara Gachchha and Sirastha Gana, Similarly the Sitnhsa- 
safigha is known by the (three) names Sitha Saigha, Chandra Kapita Gachchha, and Kanira 
Gana, Again the Dévagaigha is known by the (three) names Déva Saigha, Pustaka Gachelha, 

(26) On this subject there are the following githis:— 

“Nandi, Chanda, Kitti, Bhitsana, these are the names of the Nandisaigha. Séna, Raja, 
Vira, Bhadda, are those of the Sénasaighs. Sirha, Kumbha, Asava, Sigara ara are the names of 
the Sithhasaighs. Déva, Datta, Naga, Langa are those of the Dévasaigha.” 

This is a complete enumeration of the Achiryas within the Digambara Community. 
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Dates of 


ACCCesLON. 





PATTAVALI D. 
This pattivall is drawn on the plan of pattivall B, with which it also agrees very closely 


in regard to names and dates; that is, it yivea no introductory or concluding remarks, but 
consists only of the list of successions commencing with Bhadrabélin II., interspersed with a 


few short notes. It differs, however, from B, in giving full detaila of every pontifical life, as is 
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donein A and C. The list is carried down in it to No, 100, Nainakirtti, who succeeded to the 
pontificate in A. D. 1823, As his successor followed in 1826 (see anie, Vol, XX. p., 353), it 
follows that pattavali D must have boon written between 1822 and 1828, 
I now sabjoin the short interspersed notes, as well as those successions, in which D differs 
from other pattiivalis. From No, 88, D alone gives full details of the lives, 


After No. 51 Mahichandra I1., there is the following note : — 

er are Aree afeeAge ( in No. 26 agerge) aT RE LAT GE RG TatieT RY gary aeteeR att 
wT TE ¥h Il 

i.¢-, ‘‘ These pontificates took place in Bhadilipur (or Bhadalipur) in Milava; they were 
26 in number; 25 pontificates took place in Ujipa (Ujjain); down to Mahichandra the total 
of pontificates was 5),"’ 

After No. 63 Gaigikirtti, there is the following note: — 

CTE grr A” war Tyres sit ate | varie stat | Be qe We war | ssi at ATE az es 1) 

i.¢, “These pontificates took place in Vir, down to Gaigaklirtti; beginning from here 14 
pontificates took place in Gwilér; down to Abhayakirtti there were (altogether) 77 pontificates,” 

After No. 83 Prabhichandra II., there is the following note :— 

STE 0 Per | Cw eras carson ait A sera wi Gr gewcra F ht werk St at a or are F 
arava € Or | St rere way niter a sam ate | att at a sna shear i wie sad altace 
rare at werk oedr gwcre at diegt afmar antear aey’ | ar & garcia Hoe ure | strane & acre 
Oot | art Gereg St eat 

i.¢., "In Samvat 1375 there was a certain Achirya belonging to (the suite of)the Bhatti- 
raka Prabhichandra. Now the Bhattiraka himself was not in Gujarit, but that Achérya was 
there. Now a certain Mahijan (or banker) had resolved to perform a consecration. Now 
he (Prabhicbandra) could not arrive in time; so he (the banker) caused the Achirya to receive 
the powers of a Stiri and conferred on him the Gujarit? title of Bhattiraka, after he had 
performed the consecration, Thenceforth his pontifical residence waa in Gujarat. The Bhat- 
tiraka title dates from that Achirya. The name Padmanands was given to him.” 

Tn pattivali B, the corresponding note runs thus :-— 

saraem wit ah sere qaira 3 Gr | ar 32 q& aree after 4° waraex sf X*eertt 1 at & 
aay | ate sararat 4° geara (read aft?) tana att afr TE | APE wer Teas sr aT 
eat TST air aCeTE Fe gery 

i.e, “There waa an Achirya belonging to (the suite of) Prabhichandra in Gujirit, Now 
there (i.¢., in Gujarit) a certain Sravaka called Prabhdohandra to perform a consecration. Now 
he could not come. Then having given to the Achirya the powers of a Siri and having 
made him a Bhattirake, he got the consecration performed. Then he became the Bhattiraka 
Padmanandin. He carved o stone figure of Sarasvatl and made it to speak,'' (See ante, 
Vol. XX. p. 354, No. 83). 

The last circumstance is thus referred to in pattivall P :— 

warvaisa a shear srerceret | 
sararaint ves: ( ere: ) arcevat grva i 
arenes tears aa: sire fesey 1 

i4., "The Gura Padmanandin then became the leader of the Balitkira Gana, — he 
who made the stone figure of the glorious Sarasvati fospeak, (Thus) on mount Ujjayanta the 
(pure) Gachchha came to be (called) the Sirasvata, Hence let ns give honour to him, the 
great Muni Padmanandin.” | 

From this notice it would seem that the miraele of the speaking figure of Sarasvati took 
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place on the mount Ujjayanta, and that it was the cause of the Gachcbha being called the 
‘ Barasvati Gachchha.’ . 

After No. 87, Prabhichandra, there is the following note :— 

wa We Tee @ abnea, raat aT arse aT, eae yyeR aT il 

i¢. “Once the Gachchha separated into two, that of Gvilér, and that of Nigér, in the 
year 1572." Or it might also mean “ Once from the Gachchha (nt Chitér) two (branches) came 
ont, that of Gvilér and that of Nagir.” But the former version is more probable, to judge 
from the wording of the corresponding passage in A, which is as follows:— 

TH We Tes ar ere ear, ide ae Anite aT, de 1482 aT II 

i.2,, ‘Once the Gachchha split up into two, those of Chitér and of Nagér,in the year 1572.” 

Table of Pontifical successions in which D differs from A and E. 
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PATTAVAL! E. 

In its general arrangement, this pottivall resembles pattavalis A and ©. It begins with an 
introduction, followed by the pattavali proper. But the latter, like pattivali B, gives only a 
list of the names and dates of accession. of tho pontifls. A pecoliar feature of. it is that it 
adds notices regarding the caste of each pontiff. Ina few exceptional casea such notices are 
also given in pattivall D; and these are noted in the tabular statement below. I am doubt- 
ful, however, regarding the correct spelling of many of the caste-names ; some of them I 
cannot identify, That the tradition represented in pattdvali E considerably differs from that 
of the other pattivalis has been already referred to; also that it gives the anecession list of 
the so-called Chitéy section, The latter it brings down to No. 102, Mahéndrakirtti, who 
succoeded in 1880 A.D. and is probably still living. 

In the following, I again give the introduction im exteaso, and the patfivali proper in tabular 
form. In the latter my own remarks are within brackets. 


TEXT. 
Introduction of Pattivali E. 

(1) sro ¢ervet ae at reat ui aierdic ott), sires art 2. qacr ear §, wee eat v1) 
wee 43 alt Haat Ca¥ 

(2) Prepres St geared © veritas sit qagerert §. raise St eae ®, arcs 
sft aprarerartt <, axarg aft qearrarét «i rece at ate 1 ¢ 

(3) Prererart cag’ at ot to, (satfires ft corgd oar aréi,”) aire sit eogd ar orét 1, a 
aera St vert oar oft 42, araerr Wt gage ar et yy, Pearl sit veqh an ort yy, vied aft 
wage cr orét ty, freer wit caret ar arth U4, Terai a eereho 11403 eer 1 GI 

( 4) argerite aft verre srge arr arfr qe, wera afr rarer stg: an orf ¢¢, area’ rare sry: 
arét (8, See Wt rare oye urdl Ro, Wess Mt rane aye ara 8, wee Sl rare ary ret 
23° ocey aft cer ti Ys 

(5) aberara gaa sy er ae 38, eee at gee og ar et 88, eee aft ere org: eT 
artt 2¥, eran wt ae age aret 8%, Stersrd it rere arge are 34, Prverae wh vers arg are 1 
até ote are ret 

(6) asfteater sit 30, fiers aft 2¢, srerer aft 99 0) perare site? tev ere ore Ser art 
aft (v0 Sareae O27 at Prevear cere waa wet i 9° 0 

Here follows the pattivall. After No. 2] (45p¢ there is the following remark — 

fen = at aera Fa 4 ear tl 24 

Bimilar remarks follow after No. 23 (47), 60, 75 (91), 80, 86 (98), 88, 92 (102), 99, 94 
(103), 95, 98, 

§1. Here the Vamsivalf (list of succession) of the Gurus is written down :— 

(1) The glorious Mahavira, (2) the Lord Géiama, (3) the Lord Sudharmé, (4) the Lord 
Jambi. These were Kévalina for 62 years. Altogether 4. 

1 The bracketed portion is wanting in the MS., owing probably toa mere slip; as the totaligation at the end of 
the paragraph sbowa. 


‘% It will be noticed that the cumbering, actually giren in the patthvall, is very capricious, some members being left 
nnnembered, without any apparent reason. These capricious nambers are quoted within brackets. 
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§ 2. Then came those versed in sacred lore (lrutajadua-dharty : =—- = 
a : ee ore (arn ) » viz, (5) Vishgunanda, (6) 
Nandamitra, (7) Apardjita, (8) Govardh, 9) Bhadrabil | ee | air 
Aitaretbar 9, ana, (9) Bhadrabahu I, These (abode) for 100 years, 
§ 3. Then came those who could recite 10 Putvas, viz., (10) Vidikhichirya, [Proshthi 
(ll) Kahattriya, (12) Javasena, (1:4) Nignsina, (14) Siddhartha, 15) Dieiti = ( 7 " | 
séum, Vahudhili, These lived for 183 years. Altogether 9, _ (15) Dhritisina, (16) Vijaya- 
§ 4. Thon came those whi could recite 1] Afens os eee an Th. 
) hgas, eve., (17) Gaigidéva, (18) Dharmasvnos. 
(19) Nakshatrichirva, (20) Jayapale, (21) Pandava, Dhruvasé These al © 220 years. 
Altogether 15. | : vate nese abods {or $20 years. 
§ 5. Then came those who could recite (only) the firet Adga; ris nas, (2.3) | 
pel | 7 e firet Aiga ; wiz. (22) Kamas, (23) So- 
bhadra, (24) Jasdbbadra (25) Bhadrabihu H., (26) Lohdchirya, and Visesedhors. ne 
for 118 years. ie 
$5. Then came (27) the glorious Dattastna, (28) Bivadatta, (29) Aradatta, and (3 
Bhadrabahu I11., who succeeded to the pontificate on the 14th of the light half of Katik, as 
year 104 after Vikrama, The Svétambaras originated at this time and commenced a pattarall 


of their own. 


Note after No. 21:— Now these 26 Pontificntes took place in the Milava conntry. 
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pe 1% 7 “a went forth (38) | 
| awit initiated a! 16] 12 | Prabkachangdra| 
paltiavali of es 
; f thir own. A (49) 
; : | A. H.C, D Hrhh- . 
| ; mace bey caate),|) 17 4 ] 
| | 
s' 3 | Miaghananida... iMG 07) Sawil by enale | 
aul A. STs (A base Sah.), I 
4; 3 \Jinachandra.. Te SM ets a | 
} | wil, (Cc has! 
| (33) | Pi. 8.14 Hortivenal.) 
5, 4 ‘Kundakunda | 10 g2 | Palivill by custo]. 
| (38) | P.v.9 fie | 
6 5 | Unuiwhaal... 20) Mb A Brirak of Ays.| 
(34) , K.8,9 dhy : 
7| @ |LébAchirya ... BF | 185 | Labtchiby enate! wa 
} (35) | As S14 ha: 18 
8: 7 |Joasaklrti ..... ‘530106 airs hae! | 
| .- 1 have! . 
12) 8 |Gumananda | 343 | 906 Purragild by 
caste, 
25.4 
19 | 9 |Vajransnde ...) S64 | $07 | Gdlapirb by 
Bh. 3.1 = 
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Grimal hy caste. 
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725 | Nigadyaby by cas 
! ME Sravak 
Hl | Vagh?rvil ycuite, 
lee. 13 | Viena Sravak 
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by cnate, | ze ' 
700 | Laréchd by caste ote " 
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(87) | | 
| ) | Lavéchi by enste.| | 
x | : 11 | 88 |Dévéndrakictti! 102 [10s | Sfthl by caste. 
(58) He pwrtifico- 
73 u Caste F tedin Sing iimr. 
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(94) | ‘Ke We ii FP. &. 10 cntihrated in 
a) | 78 |Dharmachan- | 12:1 liens ‘Sehi by caste. | | bint (Delhi. | 
dra. $. 5. 15 (oT | 94) Kehfmfndra- | 1515 1708, Piteal by, bante. 
} | i | Sonien 1.) He 
no | 70 |Ratoakietti ..) 1296 1990 |Nagad Rabi byl |ires)) “itt S11 pontifcated ts 
| on] Ue 3. 1a — aepuir. 
: rr FE bhacha nd: 1310 1933 Pudmévactl Pir ; | d 7 il pate ih “Pubslya " 
i a feu ab val by enate,|, 99) 8 |Sarendraktetel ute rutin, (G0 alice 
egal All TA oe ta a Wa 3 LD). In Jaipur. 
sar teg'e Hic-aepea (‘Surcodrakirtti) 1989 (1795  Anipeda Beli by 
olin Ajm*r, | 9) 9 | Ptreode a eante. (1 hn 
| , | Mr, V.9 | Anaqaelivedy 
a4| 81 | Psdmananda.| 1585 (1398 | Caste? Lae ka puitviiel) 
| P. 3.9 He pontifira- 
Re! sik os ANA by! a ir) meer 
f } bhachand ot Agury 1 you | «| (D2 has Ae 
a = ea | hon Ciao. o | | kirttl, a ali 
(m5) itt i Wee | by enmte) 
‘sachs ira... io; I Ararerl 7 : r : 
call 83 ais | Vos caste, (So alec 1a2 
(ihe) deci D.) | 


eae eet a! '1514 | Vaidya Gitra by) 
67.) G4 | Prabbichandra era pe 4 by | 
| ib | 


) 


POSTSCRIPT. | | } 
le ef a T have procured t NW n Collece Mannayript 9 

+ ne writing the foregoing paper, I have procured the Deecan, College 
the ss teat eg andaos. On examination I find it to be an altogether different work fram 
the one referred to in the pattivalis. The latter was in Prikrit verse, while the Pikrawma 
Prabandha of the Deccan College Library is in Sanskrit verse, and contains & few folk tales 
connected with Vikrama: in fact, it is identical with the Panchalanda-chhatira Prabandha, 


published by Prof. A. Weber in 1877. | 
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On the other hand, the Deccan College manuscript of the MNitisira, which I have also 
procared, is the work in question. It is a very amall work, consisting of 115 élékas, and 
giving brief explanations of a number of Digambara technicalities. With the exception of one, 
all the quotations in the pattivall are confirmed by this manuscript, 


The first quotation, in § 12, constitutes the slékas 64 and 7 in the Nitedra. There is, 
however, a slight difference in the second line, which reads in the Decean Manuscript as 


follows :— 


The third qrotation, in § 17, forms the 9th, 10th and 11th dlékas in tho Nitiséra. Tn that 
manuacript the 2nd, Srd, and 5th lines read o little different! yi— 


TSR: SITS Tiss areata: | 
ETAT TACT (a aied tala | 


The fourth quotation, in § 19, forms élékas 8, 12, 13,14 in the Nitiedra, In that 
manuscript they rend as follows: — 


TUTTE A MYATT TAT: | 
75 4a: Hcaled Tavares WeAg ll < 1 
a araraaria: dart eae” 199 

CTT Tag TTA: MN 39 A 

THAME Bet FAaTTag: it ¥¥ 

The second quotation, in § 16, I cannot find in the Deccan College Manuscript. It is a 
verse written in the Sragdhari metre. The whole of the Nilisira is written in élékas, with the 
exception of the last (113th) verse, which bappens to be in the Sragdhara metre. This last 
verse, however, dora not belong to the body of the work, but contains ao laudatory refereace 
to the author, Indranandin, It doesnotseem probable therefore, that the verse, quoted in § 16, 


really belongs to the Nitisdra, The Deccan College MS. has all the appearance of being 
complete, 





That the author, Indranandin, belonged to the Sirasvati Gachchha is shown by his being 
described in verse 113 os e clever follower of Kundakonda. He does not appear in the 
pontifical succession list. There are, however, certain indications to fix the dates of himself 
and his work. In verses 67-70 be onamerates a namber of celebrated (satlama) Munis from a)! 
the four Sanghas. The latest in date among those quoted form the Nandi Saigha are 
Prabhichandra and Jinachandra, Nos. 86 and 87 in the list. The latter died 1594 A.D. At 
the end of the manuscript, —quite independently of the work, —there is the remark that it was 
written Sri-Lalitochandra-pathandrtham, ‘for the reading of Sri-Lalitachandra,’ This person, 
in all probability, is the same with LalitakirttiIl., No. 89, of the pontifical list (Chitér section), 
who died in 1555 4. D, Between these two dates (1524 and 1565) Indranandin should 
have lived and written the Nitisira. As Lalitaktriti (or Lalita Chandra) pontificated from 
1546 to 1565 A. D., the Decean College MS. was most probably written within that period ; 
and there is jasta possibility that it is the autograph of Indranandin himself, who may 
have been a disciple of Lalita Chandra. 








* The MS. bas @4ceqta, erath and alars having the same moaning. 
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THE INSCRIPTIONS OF PIYADASI. 
BY E. SENART, MEMBEE DE L'INSTITUT DE FRANCE. 
Translated by G. A. Grierson, B.C.S., and revised by the Author. 
(Continued from pare 13.) 
C. — KHALSI, DHAULI-JAUGADA, COLUMNAR EDICTS, BHABRA, 
SAHASARAM, RUPNATH, BAIRAT. 

The Spelling of the remaining edicts is so similar, that it will be advantageous to group 
all the facts together in one view. 

The edicts are referred to by their initial letters: Dh. = Dhavli; Kh. = Khilsi: 8. = 
Sabasarim; R. = Ripnith; B. = Bairat; Bh. = Bhabra, For the Columnar Edicts, I have 
taken, aa typical, the only complete version, the most correct and that best known, that of the 
pillar of Firdz Shih at Dehli (D). I only cite the divergencies of the other versions (D2?ARM) 
when they appear to me to present poinis of spevial interest, and to be not merely accidental 
transformations, 

The text of Jangada is, in the series of the fourteen edicts, almost invariably identical with 
thatof Dhaul. Or. Buhler only notes four points of divergence; according to his texts I 
count at most seven or eight; the text. of Jangada, being moreover less complete than that 
of Dhauli, offers nothing new. The case is not the same with regard to the detached (or 
‘separate ) edicts; here the two versions more frequently shew points of difference, which are 
not all devoid of interest. Under these conditions Dhauli, as a general rule, answers for both, 
and I shall content myself with merely drawing attention, in the proper place, to forms peculiar 


to Jangada. 


The fragments of the Qneen’s Edict, of the edict of Kanéimbi, and of tho ineeriptions of 
Baribar, are too short and too damaged to lend themselves to methodical treatment. 


1. — PHONETICS. 
- (a) — Vowels. 

Changes of Quantity. — Kh, docanot mark, 
fori and u, the distinction between long and 
short. The solitary instance in which an if has 
heen read: pryadasi, I, 2 (Bibler) is so in- 
distinct, that the facaimile of General Cunning- 
ham gives it as short, I have no donbs that he 
is right, — RK. and B. read jawibudipasi, which 
is not sufficient ground for us to conclude that 
they would not have marked the long vowel, 
if the text had brought it again elsewhere; 
and that especially, because at Bh. we have 
certain examples of fand #. We must, there- 
fore, conclude that this peculiarity belongs 
only to Kh. 

Vowels lengthened. — Kwitsi-— A final 
vory often becomes 4, more often, indeed, than 
it remains short. I quote only a few examples 
of each case: abhisitasd, XIII, 35, &e.; abhini- 
tind, IV, 18, &e.; dha, passim (once only dha, 
VU, 6); ajd, 1V, 9; chd (more frequent than 
cha); év4, 11, 6, al.; Aidd, I, 1, al.; palatd, LX, 
27, &c.; pund, passim; mamé, V, 13; vd 


(= va, fea), IIT, 7, &c. — In the middle of 
words, I note sukldydmi, VI, 20; lati, VIII. 
23. ‘ 


Duaunt, — Finals: dhe, ID, 9, al.. (never 
tha); dlddhayéod, det. I, 6; chalévd, det. IL. 
5; wikhamdov, TIT, 10; papunéed, det, 0, 7; 
yuyom'd, IV, 8; mamd, det I, 5; na, T. 4; 
vasconti, VIL, 1 (Jang. °4).— In the interior 
of words, we find several instances of lengthen- 
ing, some of which are compensatory or ac- 
cidental: -sahdsdat, I, 3; tabhasilaté, det. I, 24; 


abhikdlé, V, 25; chilafhitikd, V, 27; VI, $8; 


niché, VII, 2;. andvdtiya, dot. 1, 11; nithdli- 
yéna, det. 1, 11; Ailovine, VITL 5 (Jang. hi) 
ean only be an error of the engraver. 


Deutt. — Finals: dha (ahd), passim ; apahe- 
té, VI, 3 (RM °fa), if the form is really equi- 
valent to apahritya ; anupalipapéya, VII-VIII, 
17; asvasd, V, 18 (RM “sa); bhayénd, I, 4; 
chd, passim; év4, I, 6 (RM “va); ginasd, V, 18 
(RM *sa) ; Admévd, I, 8; VI, 6 (ARM °va); jd, 


| napadasd, TV, 5 (RM °sa); ikasg. VI, 2, 4, 


(RM °sa); mamé, TV, 12 (D*RM ma); papded- 
Vi, 13(ARM °va); usdhénd, 1,5; wadhéyd, VII- 
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VIIT, 13, 16,18; sédhd, II, 11 (ARM “dhw). | 


D. VI, and 1,4 writes piipiyd, palikhdyd and 
eususdyd, the instrumental written in dya by 
RM. — Medial vowels: -dékhindyé, Il, 13 
(DIARM da*); enupafipaja, VII-VIII, 10, 21, 


3; anupefipayisati, VII-VIII, 10; sampafipati- 
ya, VII-VITE, 8; andpatipaané, VII-VIL, 7; 


nifhiliyé ITT, 20; pachtipagamané, VI, 8 (A 
pichu’); patibhdgé, VII-VIL, 3 pativisithan, 
VII-VII, 5 (by the side of pativisifhai); pava- 
jladnaa, VII-VIII, 4; puldpapotiké, VII-VIII, 
10 ; smipafipayizati, I, 16 (D?ARM 2°). 


Instead of the chilowthitikd of D, II, 15, D2. 
gives childthitikd and ARM chilowithitikd; in. 


stead of the chaghawiti of D, IV, 10, D? gives 
chagharitt, 

Buapra. — Finals: dha 1; ché (four times; 
twice cha); évd, 8. — Mediala: chilathitiké, 4. 


Sanacarimu, — Finals: avaladhiyénd, 6; ché- 
4,5 (more often cia); pond (= patcha), 6- 
likhdpaydihd, 7, — Medials: chilathitikd, 5, 

Roursitga. — Finals : apaladhiyéud, 4; paka, 
mamdnénd, 3; v(ijya(m)anénd, 5; vyuthind, 5, 


Bairit, — dd, 1; chad, 6. 


Fowels shortened. — Kwitst. — Finals: ma, 
ATIT, 14; — Medials: ananiyad, VI, 20; 
ayairyé, X, 27; akd/éna, X11, 32; avdhas, LX, 
24; ablilamdm, VII, 22; ava, XU, 6; avataké 
XIU, 39; dpayd, VILL, 23; lajd, X, 28; lojené, 
AIT, 5; vijinamané, XIE, 36. 

Duacii, — Finals : enueigina (nom. pl.), det. 
II, 4; -viydhdlaka, det. 1, 1, and other noma. 
plur. ; ichha, det. I, 4; sfteviya, det. I, 18; 
laja, det, II, 4; atha (yatha), four times agninst 
twice athd; paja, V, 27; va (=v), V, 21, 25, 
26; VI, 28, 3u; det. 1, 20, 21. — Medials : nit, 
det, 1, 8, 12 (7) ; sa(wijkhina, det. 1, 29. 

Dewi. — Finals: ajaka, V, 7 (RM “hd); 
awatha IV, 4, 13; atha, VI, 4 (RM °thé) ; III, 
20 ; ésa (nom. fem.), 1, 9(ARM °sé) ; léja (nom.), 
passim (by the side of ldjd); siya IV, 15; fatha, 
VI, 6 (RM thd). — Medials : dladhi, VII-VIIT, 
10; ava, IV, 15, (A estoa, M ded); avahimi, VI 
6; palibhasayisaw, III, 21; anweidhiyiwiti, 
VII-VIM, 7 (°da?, 1, 7); anulupaya, VII-VIIL, 
13, 16, 18; bhutanash, VII-VIIIL, 9; Spaya, 
VIII, 5. 

In the following instances other versions 
present a short vowel, as against a regular long 


one at D.: abhiid, IV, 4, RM adhita; D, 1, 6 
apekhd, RM “kha; D. VI, 8, atand, RM *na: D. 
IV, 10, atha, D? tha: D. IV, 13, avimand, 
D*RM °na; D. IV, 3, dyatd, RM °ta; likhdpité, 
D,1,2; Il, 15; IV, 2; VI, 2, 9, RM “a; abhita, 
D. IV, 12, D®R *bhi*; afhamipakAdyé, D. V, 15, 
D®RM “mi?; DIL, 20, teydkdlanéna, RM “rya®, 


Changes of Quality. — Kuinst.— a into i; 
majhiménd, XIV, 8; pichhé (7) (= paschat), I, 
4; into é: héta (=atra), VIII, 23, al; into a: 
munisa, IT, 6; —f into é: édistyé, IX, 24: — 
w into @: galu, XIII, 36, 84; into ;; Mmunisa, 
Il, 6; — é into: gihithé, XIII, 38; mi, XIV, 


-J9;—6 into ¢, not only at the end of words, 


mud for eh, as in pulé, I, 3; mukhaté, VI, 18: 
— there are some exceptions, as léjdnd, 11, 6; 
kélalaputi, IT, 4; sétiyapuld, II, 4, — but in 
kaléti, V, 18; EX, 24; apakalétc, XII 99. 
upakaléti, XII, $2, 


Ri changes to a: adhé, TX, 17; duaniyan, 
VI, 20; bhatiyd, XII, 38; vadhi and vadhi, 
passim ; Lhafakasi, XIII, 37, al; kata, passim ; 
gahathéni, X11, 31; meté, maté, AITI, 35, $6, 
39; ntkati, VI,19; usaféna, X, 28,29 ; tiydpafa, 
AIT, 34, al.; vithafind, XIV, 18: — into i: 
édisé, IV, 10; didha, VII, 22 ;giAithe, XIII, 37: 
fdistyé, IX, 24; kifawnate, VIL, 22; miyé, I, 
4; migaviya, VIII, 22; ddieé, IV, 10; — into 
wu: palipuchhdé, VII, 23; lvkhdni, 1,6; vudhd- 
nam, VIL, 23; enutam, AIT, 9. 


Duavui. —a into uw: erucha, VII , 2: 1X, 16, 
(Jang. avacha); munisa, VII, 1, al. (by the 
aide of manusa);— a into e: Aéta(atra), XIV, 
1); — i into a in puthaviyaa, V,26+— ¢ into 
€: anwsathé (for thi) VI, 31;— wintos: mMunisa, 
loc. cit.; pulisa, det. I, 7, 8:— # into i: 


| aeamati, XTV, 19; véditu, det. Il, 6 (for “dé? 


= “dayi") ; pitinikéeu, V, 28: — 4 into ¢ in 


| kaléti, V, 20, al. ; and at the’ end of words 


when derived from af: bAvyé, dhasmaté, ce. 
(né = nd, na, at Jang. det. I, 4, is doubtless 
only an incorrect reading), 


Ri becomes a: ddasé IV, 14: dnantyasa, det. 
Hl, 9; VI, 32; dhefi- V, 23; bkatake, IX, 8: 
dafa, passim; vadht, IV, 18; usaténa, X, 16: 
viydpafd, V, 24; — i: ddisé, IX, IT; Edivdini, 
VILL, 3; hédisa, passim; dhiti, det. II, 6: 
tddisé, IV, 14; — a: lukhdni, II, 8; pufha- 
ciyaa, V, 26; eudha, IV, 15; VII, 4; perbaps 
kudé, det, I, 16. 


anon, wes 
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J avGADA. — @ final changes into w in sevalu, 
Il, 8 (Dh. “ta); —i into é in dnanéyan (= 
bniikigish == dnrinyan), det. I, 9: det. II, 
13. 

Deéenut.—a into t; majhima, 1, 7; — a into 
a: -muié (ARM), VI,19; muntsdnamh, V TLV ITT, 
2,al.;—u into i; muntea, passim ; pulisa, I, 7, 
al.; ming, IIT, 8, if it really is equivalent to 
punah, which appears doubtful ; inte é; géti, I, 
10; — 4 into?d: sikali. V, 8 (D? li) - gihithd- 
nah, VII-VII, 4; likidpitd, passim ; — 6 (ah) 
final into 4: it#, IV, 15, — Instead of s¢yatha, 
V, 2, A has sayatha, — Fit changes toa: 
apahafa, VI, 3 (if really equivalent to apahrit- 
ya); apakathéeu, VI, 5; bhafakésu, VI-VILL, 
8; vadhi, VII-VII, 8, al. ; kapana, VII-VIII: 
8; kala, passim ; vivdpatié, VII-VIL, 4, §, 6; 
—intot: misiita, IV, 10. 


Bossa. —é changes to i in likkdpaydmi, 
8; — ri into i in adhigichya,.6. 


7; — munied, 3; —kald,3; misans ( = mrisha), 
2, 3. 


Rurxira. — Pavatisu (for °"), 4; — amis, 


Bateir, — Bidhi for “dhé, 2. 


Additions and Suppressions. — Kins. — | 


Additions: galahé, XII, 81; galakati XII, 33; 
supaddlayé, VW, 14 (if equivalent to supra- 
ddryamk); — sinéhé, XIII, 38; — puluva, 


passim ; kuvdpt, XIII, 39: suvdmikéud IX, | 


25. — Suppressiong: pi, possim; H (ih, IX, 
26); va (= éve), TX, 26, alins. 

Deavui. — Additions: supaddlayé, V, 22; 
anuviginad, det. Il, 4; ithi, IX, 7; kilamathéna, 
det. I, 11; palidilésé, det. I, 21; pulwea, V, 22, 
al.; sucdmikéna, IX, 10; pipunéva, det. IL, 7. 
— Suppressions: ti (if, det. IL. 4, 7), pi, va 
(éva), passim. 

Deni. — Additions : upadahéod, IV, 5; vida- 
Adms, VI, 6; gé(sijeayd, I, 7; dsinacé, IL, 


pressions: pi, ti, va wa (fee), passim; anurékha-. 
miiné, VII-VIIL, 2; pativékhamdnd, VI, 4, 7. 
Buasra. — Additions: alahdmi, 4; abhi- 
Ahinwh, 7; pasind, 5. — Suppressions: ty, 
Samasanim, — Suppressions: pi, #i, passim ; 
va (épa), 3. 


| khé, X, 28, al. 





Ropsits, — Additions: sumi, 1, — Sup- 
pressions: pi; 4; va; dani, 2; swmi, 1. 

Contractions. — Kauitst. — A(lu into 4; 
: — aya into é incausals; — ava 
into d: élédhana, V,16; VI, 18; — ayi ‘into 
é in [ékhapésimi, XIV, 19; — afy)i into é: 
fédasa, V, 14; — ya into’: palifiditu, X, 28; 
tya into é: étakdyé, X, 27. 

Deavut. — A(Du into 4: kid, IX, 8: — ava 
into d; viyihdlaka, det. I, 1; efyévaditaviné, 
IX, 11; éltdhena, passim ;— ard into d, if 
ahd, IV, 13, is really equivalent to atha vd « — 
aya into €; wjénité, det. 1,23; — ayi into i 
in véditu, det. IT, 6;— ay into &: tédasa, 
V, 22;— tya into &: étaka, passim; — ya 
into i: palitijtu, X,15;— va into a : atilana, 
det. I, 11, 12 (Jaug. °fu°); — of into u: su 


| ( = avid), dot. IL, 4; dudhalé, det. 1, 16. 


Deut. — Nigdhdni, VII-VIIL, 5 (nya- 


| grédha) ; — jhdpétaviyé, V, 10; kad 
Sauasanio, — éohanges to i in likhdpaydthd, a ); — jhdpétaviy i kAd, passim 


khu, ID, 12; paliyboaddtha, VILVIUI, 1; 
élédhana, VILVIIL 6; viydeadivamty, IV, 7,9; 
su(svid), VO-VIIL 17, 18. 


Buasna.— KAd, 3; dvidé, 5; 
ménaih (for dye), 1. 

Roesita, — Lékhdpétaviyé, vivastiaviyé, 5. 

Bair, — Aladhétayé, 6. 

Nasatisep Vowews. — I do not attempt to 
point ont all the instances in which the 
annevdra has been omitted, either in negligence, 
or by error. They are frequent, especially at 
Khiilsi. 

Kuits1.— A long vowel equivalent to 
a nasalised one: atapdsamdd (“dewt), XII, 32, 
33; dadatd (Ptami), XIII, 15; dévdndpiyé, XII, 


abhivddé. 


80, 34; dhovimasulsu)sd (sah), X, 27; disd 


(san), XIV, 21; Aétd (tom), V, 14; kavimatald 
(lai), VI, 20; puja (jan), XI, 31, 34; pund 
(= punyam), IX, 26; somtomi, XIV, 17 (if 
it is really a nom. plor.).— After Dr, Buhler’s 


revision the only trace of a confusion between 
li, al. ; Hasddasé, VI, 1; suné, 16. Sep. | revision nly 


ah and wu which wonld appear to remain is 
sukhiténd, XIV, 17 (for sak’). The concord- 
ddlaya, ¥, 14, renders, in this instance, the 


equivalence of sah and ew hardly probable. 


Daavut. — Equivalence of the long and of 
the nasalised vowel: busbhena and babhana ; 


| bidvasmdht (*dhwh}, VII, 1; kalawtash (nom. 
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we i det. I, 18; Aevnmefa(lo), VI, 99, as 
against kimatalé, at Jaug..; kiti, X, 13 Clim); 
somibodhi Culim), VILL, 4; polite; (id, ta); 
VI, 93; effarivas (Jang. ya), det. I, 17; 
vataviyaw (“ya), det, 1, 2; ya (yo), LV, 17. — 
Sowlun (n, s.m.), V1, 30, and royce (= ceyem), 
det. I], 8, appear to imply the equivalence of 
om and @. — w for am in fesn aufdaom, det. U, 
10. — The nasal is written double in owimweleni- 
bhé, HI, 11; sommyd, IX, 8; evbheniin, det. 
Il, 5. 

Den. — ArvpafipahCim), VILVIIL 3¢; 
-vieali, V, 1, 20; sam/asis (nom. plur.) LV, 13; 


inint = friar), IV, x ¥; 12> ait aye (= 
you ida), VII-VUL 7 5—finad, VI, 5, (= 
kim). 

Sanasanin.— Ashiisush, 2 ; svisaah, (= Ssct) ; 
chath, & (= cha). 


(b). — Consonants. 

Two peculiarities are common to all the 
versions, which we are now comparing. In 
the firat place they know neither the cerebral 
a, northe palatal #. They replace hoth by the 
dental a. There is only one solitary excep- 
tion: Dh. det. UW, 6, would seem to have, 
according tu General Cunningham's facsimile, 
paloma, Tshould be much surprised to find 
this reading authenticated ; already, in Prin- 
sep’s time, the facsimile published by him 
shewed that, at this place, the stone is damaged 
and the reading uncertain. I am strongly 


tempted to belicve that the real reading is | 


potmnd,asatJangada, Asto » Dr. Bihler 
states two exceptional occurrences of it, one 
to KAanast, Ih, det. 11, 10, the other in wre Wet, 
J. det, I, 3. — In the second place, they have 
no 7, replacing it regularly (when standing 
alone) by f I notice only two exceptions, — at 
Ripoath, where, by the side of whelé, 6, we 
read chhavechharé, 1, and chiralhitika, 4. 


Somavariya at Kh, S11, 2, is probably a false 


reading. 

Khalsi presents a two-fold peculiarity : the 
first 1s the use, for the sthilant, of three Bigems 
differing in unequal degrees : ff: |, and qu, of 
which the first is also employed-on one ocen- 
sion at Bairit (evengrkiy!), It appears to me 
to be certain that these signs are all, among 
themselves, absolute equivalents, and that they 
do not represent, as has been maintained, the 
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‘Ges sibilante of Reuskrit, I ae aliens 
4lealt with this question in the Introduction ; 
and I shall return to it later on, I can, 
therefore, neglect its consideration here I 
may remind my readers that in translitera- 
tion I represent the sign f\ by #. — The 
second point concerns the nse, nt Khalsi, of a 
character it which I, at first, considered as a 
simple graphic variant of +. The same sign 
is emploved twice (radika, adhadisikant) at D. 


| I pass over this difficulty here, and content 


myself, in order to retain consistency in tran- 
scription, with rendering the sign in question 
by &, as I have hitherto done. 

Simple Consonants. 

Changes, — Kiitsi. — kinto g inem/liyiga, 
17,5; XIU, 4, 5, 

g into kin make, XI, 5; aaitédina, ibid. 

gh into A in lahwka, XI, 82, al. 

ch into chh in AichAi, passim. 

j into din palitiditu, X, 28. 

finto ft in bhofaka, XIII, 37, alias; kala, 
passim; warflé, XLT, 30 (by the side of maté) ; 
pafi-, passim ; wsaféna, X, 2d, 20; eyipala, 
passin ; riffafené, ALV, 18; — into df in dist, 
VI, 10; Andsewhhayd = hifasn”, V, 15. 

d into @ im heilisa, VITL, 22; IX, 25 (by the 
wide of édive); duvddasa, 1, 7; IV, 13; — 
inte #in falépoyd, VILL, 13 (F);— into y in 
tga (in the neuter, for tas), passim, 
dh into a (Fj in Aida, passim. 
bi into Ain Ati, ete., passin, 
yainto jin majntt, L4;— into ©: vasdow, 
VIL, 22 (untinanhy the termination is dya); — 

mute A: welt, VI. 20. 

# into kin Aefs)jehe, LX, 20. 

Duavon — changes into &A in wkiakhasé, 
det, [,. 22. 

g into gh in chaghati, I, 11, ab, if it is 
really equivalent to Jagr, which is extremely 
doultial. 

ch into J in ajala, det. TI, 7, (Jaug. hos 
achala); — into ché in Aichia, passim, 

j into ch in. chaghati, loco cit. ; Aowbécha, 
Va28, 0 

f into ch in chifhitu, IV, 17; — into fin 
pati, passim ; kala, passim ; riydpald, det. I, 
15, al, ; wsaldna, X, 16, 


Mascon, 1899. 


th into Aim ahd (7), IV, 13. 
dh into d(?) in hida, passim. 


bh into kh in lahéeu, det. Li, 5+ Adti, &e., 


VIT, 4; Aiitapuluea IV, l4, al. 
y into » in the termination fen of the 2rd 
pers. plur. of the potettial (at Jang. fyi, except 


in mikhamawi, TY, 11): dvasiké, dot: 1], & (nt 
dang. dyn"); — into A in the Let pers. sing, of 


the potential : yéhmh, &o. 

e into m in want (= rym), det, II, 8, 

Javoapa. — i into 9 in hidaligaw paleligag, 
(Dh. : “Kika "likuw), dot, IT, 75 Aideligika® 
(Dh. = ki*), det, IT, 12-13. 

d into ¢ in pufipdtayéham, dot. I, 5 (Dh.. 
petivédaythani); patipdlayéma, dot. I, 5 (Dh. 
*pida"); vipalipalaymatan, det, I, 8 (Dh. : 
eipatipadayandnchi) polipateyéhaa, If, 2; 
sampatipdtayitaré, det. IT, 16 (Dh. : °piida®), 

Dent. — g into gh in chaghatdli (27), IV, 

gh inio hin laku, VII-VIII, 9. 

j into ch in chaghoviti (??), IV, 8, 10, 

f into din vadiLd, VII-VIIIL, 2. 


f into { in Rela, passim ; pati- passim | 


(palipdeninésn, VI, 5); viydpafd, VIL-VIL, 
4, 0, 6; — into v in chdrwdasowm, V, 12. 

th into fh in nigheithésu, VIL-VIIL, 5. 

dinto din duvddusr, VI, 1; paiimadasunh, 
V, 18. 

#A into d (?) in drda, VII-VIII, 6, al; — 
into Ain nigdhdai, VIL-VUL, 5, 


p into bin lily, VIL-VITI, 10,11; — into m | 


in mina ( = punah?), TI, 18, 

bA into Ain Adti, &e., passim, 

minto ph in kaphefa, V. 5; — into e in 
givayd, I, 7, 

y into ¢ in deus, IV, 15; termination éeu 
of the potential; papied, VI,3;— into A in 
the termination chan of the Ist pers. of the 
potential, 

s into A in hchewmti, VU-VUL, 4, 5,6 (Adsandi, 
VII-VIII, 2). 

Boarra. — & into g in adhtgichya, 6. 

bA ito Ain Adeati, 4. 

SAHAFARAM. — pinto in aveladirycnd, 0; 
pitvatant, 3. 

bh into hk iw holn, &. 
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into in wedi, 4. 

Rirxirn. — d into din ndiid, 3. 

bh into hin husu, 2. 

Additions and Suppressions.— K pits:.— 
Loss of an initial yin: a, XII, 31; ow, IV, 12: 
X, 28; ddieé, IV, 10; atated, I, 5, G; asd, VIT, 
21; atha, IT, 4; XII, 34; Hea, 1V, 12: V,14; IX, 
=, 26; fratekt, XII, 39: 7, ptssim. — Addi- 
tion of an initial yz yéee, IV, 12; XIV, 17; of 
a medial yz kaligya, XIU, 35, 36 (taliya, KIT, 
30); of ati initial kh: hédien, VITL, 22; IX, 25; 
héta (atra), IX, 24, al; Aded, X. 8: iérasm, 
passim, (éra, IL, 6); Aida, VI, 20, al. 


Daaccr. — Loss of an initial y, exeept in; 


vast, X13; yd, IV, 17; yé, 1, 8: V, 21; yé henit, 


VI, 32; yj, passim ; ving, V, 23: — of the 
fyllablo ra in héméva, det. I, 24, — Addition 


of an initial y in: yéva, IV, 17;—of av in 


eu/é, EX, 10; — of an initial A in hédiza, passim 
(hy the side of édisa); Adinéva; Agta, XIV, 19; 
h&ta(ri), V, 21; hévam, passim (never fram, éea 
and never Aéea); hida, passim. 


Dent. — Loss of tho initial y in: ala, 
VU-VIIT, 11; athe, TIL, 20; IV, 10; VI, 4; 
doi, IV, 15 (ydoa, V, 19); &, V, 17; V1, 8; ua, 
VILVITT, 11; —of the syllable wa in: éadathd 
(or possibly equivalent to ffadathewn f), VII-VIII, 
3;— of the syllablo va in héméva, VII-VIM, 


| 4, al. — Addition of an initial y in yéea, V, 13: 


VII-VIU, 8 (by the side of ¢ra); —of an initial 
vin vuln, IX, 10;— of an initial Ain hidméea : 
hévmi, passim (by the side of évas); htde, VII- 
VIII, 6G, al. 

Ditanea. — Loss of the initial y.— Addition 
of an initial 4 in hérmi, 3, 8, 

Samasanim. — Loss of an initial y in am, I, 2 
(yatd, 7).— Addition of an initial v in vivuthd, 
7;— of on A in héeau, 1, 

Rtrxaita. — Addition of an initial A in 
A(ijdha(?), 4; hei, 1.— The initial y remains 
unchanged: yivatakd, 5; yi, 2, 

Dairir. — Initial y lost in mii, 3, preserved 
in ya (yaad), 2. 

Compound Consonants. 

kt becomes #, Kh, Dh, D. 

ky lecomes diy: (sjakiyé(?), S. 3; sakiyé, 
Lt. 3; srenigikiye(?), Bo 6. 

kr becomes always k, 

fv becomes Awe in kuetpi, Kh. XU, 39. 








chk in chhanati, XII, 32 ;—at Dh., kh: khudaka, 


det. IT, 5, &0.;—at D., ki: anuvékhamidne, 
VIL-VITL, ¥, &e.; gh in jhdpétaviyé, V, 10; —at 
bh. th: bhikhuntyé, 7;— at 8., kh: khudake, 


4;— at R, Ah: hhudakd, 3. 
kaha bocomes khia in abhithinenh, Bh. 
kshy becomes kh in dupefieckhé, D. ITE, 19. 


khy bocomes, at Kh. kh: siizhan, XI, 14;— 
at Dh, khy: wrkhyamata, dot, II, 2; dat. I, 3 
(Jong. : mikhiya"); — at D. kh: moikhdai, V, 


20, and khy: mikhyamaté, WI, 19. 


qu becomes, at Kh., 9: agikeiudhdni, TV, 10: 


—at Dh,, g: agi-, IV, 3; and gin: anuvigina, 
det, IT, 4. 

gr becomes g, Kh. Dh., D. 

ji becomes sin or n, Kh., Dh., D. 

fich becomes sin, at D.: pasinadasa, V, 12, 
al.; — at 8.: pawnd (?), 6. 

dy becomes diy at Kh, : pmigiyd, XII, 6; — 

sy becomes niy in ananiya, at Kh., VI, 20; 
at Dh. VI, 32; dot. 1, 9; — thn in Adlasina: 
at Kh., VIII, 23; at Dh., VIL 5. 

tk nca &, D., 8. 





JAE 


at Dh., VI, 31, al. 

im becomes ¢, Kh., Dh., D. 

ty becomes, at Kh., tiy: apatiys, V, 14, &e. 
romains unchanged in wityas, XIV, 19, if 
indeed we are to read thus ; changes into ch in 
niché, VII, 22; into ¢ in palitijitu, X, 28 ;— at 


changes into ch in ékachd, I, 2(doubtfal; J. has 
tkatiyd); miché, VII, 2; changes into ¢ in 
paliijitu, X, 15; — at D., becomes ch: sachi, 
Ul, 12; pachipagamané, VI, 8; ty in patiyd- 
smiinéeu, VI, 5, which R. and M. write patydsa”. 
tr becomes everywhere ¢. 
fy remains unchanged in tadatvdyé, at Kh. 
X, 37, and at Dh., X, 13; — becomes é at B. : 
mahatald, 3; saté, 7; ond at R.: moahutatd, 2; 
sala, 6, 
fs becomes s at Eh.: chikisd, Il, 5; never- 
theless chikisukichhd, same line, appears to 
show certain hesitation between the form 
chilved and the form chikichhd ; weaféna, X, 2 - 
—nat Dh. 0,6; X,6:—at D.: wusutind, 1, 5: 
chh, at R., in chhavachharé. 


tih become fh in wfhdana, ot Eb., VI, 9, al, ; 


bal THE INDIAN ANTIQUARY. (Marcn, 1892. 
keh becomes, at Kh., &h: hhndlaka, X,28, de. ; 





fey becomes chi at D., in ~machhé, V, 4. 

ddh becomes, at Eh., dh in vadhi, XI, 31, 
34, 35, remains dé in vadhi, IV, 12, 13: — dh, 
at Dh., in vadhi, [V, 18; vudha, IV, 15; VIL, 
4; and at D, in vadhi, passim, 

dy becomes j (Kh., Dh., D,), except in uydna 
(Eh., VI, 18; Db., VI, 29) in which it bocomes 
y and at D, I, 3, in dusasipatipddayé for 
“dliyé, “dyé. 

dr becomes everywhere d. 

dv becomes, at Kh., dur; dweddasa, III, 7, 


&ke.; — at Dh. duo: durdld, dot. I, 2, &c. ; 
| @ in anurigina, det. I, 4; — at D., due: duvéhi, 


VIL-VIIl, ¥, &e.;—at S., BR. and B. din 
janbudipas (S., 2; BR. 2; B., 4); and duv at 
5. in dued (6). 

dhy becomes, at Kh., dhiy in adhiyakha, XI, 
$4; — at D., dhiy in avadh{ilya, V, 2, 8, 13 
(RM “dhya), avadhiydni, VII-VIIL, 9, ce. ; jh 
in nijhali, VI-VIII, 8, 

dhr becomes dh, Kh,, D. 

ny becomes sin, Kh, Dh., D. 

pt becomes /, Kh., Dh., D, — Appears to 
change into vat in pivataré (= préptavé), 8., 8, 

bilh becomes dh : ladhd, Kh., XIII, Il, de. 

ér becomes b, Kh., Dh., D. 

bhy becomes bh, at Kh., in ibhésu, V, 15;— 


| remains unchanged, at D.. in abhynthindmayé- 


haat, VIL-VOL, 19; abhywinamieati, VII-VIUL, 
21. —It is written bhiy, at Dh; in tbhiyéen, V, 


| 24; dlabhiyisu, 1, 3; at Kh., in alabhiyati, 
. | c., i i 4, 
Dh., becomes fiy: atiydyiké, VI, 19, &o.: | 


bhr becomes bh, Kh., Dh. 

my remains unchanged in samya ot Kh. EX, 
25; XIIL, 37; and at Dh., scsunyd, IX, 8. 

mr becomes wid, at Kh., in famihapmimniyd, 
XII, 6; at D., in autteadike, VII-VIILIL, 2, 

ry becomes everywhere g. 

rgr becomes gh, at D., in mighnithess, VIL- 
VUL 5. 

reh becomes ch, Kh., Dh., D. 

ra becomes win, Kh., D. 

ri bocomes, at Kh., & in nivalffi, TX, 26; 
anncatnmti, XI, 8, &e.; #, in anweagisnats, 
V, 9; ni(va)léti, nivaféya, IX, 26;— nt Dh, ¢ 
in anuoalivaiti, V, 21. ¢ in anuvafatu, V, 27 . 
hifi, X, 13;--at D., ¢ in pavatayéeu, IV, 5, 


13; f in kéeufa, V, 14: palthafacé, TV, 11. 


rth becomes, at Kh., thor th: atha, IV, 12, 
al.; afha, VI, 17, al.; — at Dh., th in aiheyd, 
det. I, 19, 21; det, IT, 8; fA in afha, passim ; — 
at D., th in atha, VII-VIII, 3, 10; th in afthasi, 
VIL-VIITL, 4, al.; —at 5., th: dfhun, 7, al.:— 
at R., fh: athdya, 3, al.. 

rihy becomes thiy at Kh. (IX, 23) and at 
Dh. (IX, 7), in uilathdymh, 

rd becomes d, Kh,, D. 


rik becomes, at Kh, dh: vadheyisamti, TY, 
12; diyddha, XI, 35, &e.; dé in vadhitd, 
IV, 11 (ordinarily eadhite);—at Dh., dh: 
vadhayisali, IV, 16, &e.;—at D., dh : adha- 





kisikéwi, VIL-VIN, 2, &e.;—aot 8,, dh in | 


avuladhtydud, 6; dh in valhisati, 3, 6; —nt 
R., di: adhitiyaut, 1; vadhisati, 4; —at B., 
dh: vudhisali, 7, 8, 

rdiy becomes, at 5., dity in araladhiyénd, 


6; dhiya in diyidiiyaw, ibid.;—at lt, dhty 


and dhiy (same words);—at L., dhiy in 
divadhiyuinit, 8. 

rb becomes 44, Kh., Dh, 

ra becomes, wn, Kh., Dh., D. 

ry bocomes, at Kh, liy in annitaliyéind, VI, 
19; fay in sepadilvyd, if we assume it to be 
aquivalent tosnprafaryah ; —at Di, the same, 
VI, 31; V, 22; —iy ot D.: endiyiki, VII- 
VIO, 10; wilheliyé, TIL, 20, &e.; at Dh,: 
aliyacasanl, 5 puligdydat, 4, O. 

re usually becomoa ¢ in all texts; —Inv, ot 
Kh. and Db., in peluc:, passim. 

ra becomines #, Kia, Dl, D. 

rsh beoomes usually s (vse), Kh., Db., D., 
Bh. 

rshy bocomes, at Kh. chi in backhoes, 
&e., VI, 15, al. ( = Aar(/)shydmi); — at Wh., 
# ii fark ipit, det. I, 10; chA in Rachhenili, VII, 
2al;—at D., #y im taykcilicwene, LIT, 20; 
chi in Anckhati, TT, 16, al, 

rh lwcomes lwh, at Kh, in galahati, XT, 
$3: at Bh, in aleidan, 4. 

fa hooomes p, Kh, Ph. 

ly becomes y in Laydaa at Kh., Dh, D. 


h.. cry: wiigeriva, VITT, 22: | | 
ey bocomes, nt Kh., riy: wayariya | fuati), dung. det. I, 7. 


eiywajanalé, IL, B, &e., execpt in dieydui, TV, 
10; —at Dh. and 1, vy: divivdnd, Dh, TV, 
3, de, ; haudtaviydui, D., V, 15, de. ; iehhitay?, 
at Jaug., det. I, 5, should, probably, be 
reatorcd ichhitu(rijyé;—at KR. wy (likhdpe- 
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| both eases 
| wisadi, VIIT-VIE, 21, &e; Ain Adhendes, 





= ee 
a — = = 





faviyé, 4), oxcept in wyuthdad, 5; — at B, y in 
alidiétayd, 6. 

er becomes v, Kh., Dh., D, 

éch becomes chh, Kh. Dh, 

én. becomes sin in paving, at Bh. (5). 

éy becomes siy, at Kh., in patirdsiydud, LX, 


|} 20; at J. det. T, 6, we have dlasyéna. 


fr becomes s, Kh., Dh., D., RB. 
av becomes a. D., # in atta, V, 6; suv in 


| ued, I, 6. 


shk becomes k, at Eh, in dukalé, V, 13; — 
at Dh., in the same word, V, 20, al. 
. shkr becomes kh: wikliamati, Kh., IU, 7, al., 
nikhami, Dh. VIII, 4, al. 
shi becomes ih, Kh,, Dh., D., R., and th, ot 
S., in vivuthd, 7, 
_ahth becomes, at Kh., fh: adhithindyé, V, 
15; séfhé, IV, 12;— at Dh, th: adhithdnd, 
I, 11; fh in chithitu, IV, 17; —at D., fA, 
nifkeliyé, IT, 20, 
_ Shp becomes, at Kh, (TX, 26) and at Dk. 
(IX, 10) ph, in nipAati ; — p, ot D. in chatu- 


pads, V, 7. 


thy bocomes, ot EKh., #: dlabhiyismiti, 1, 4, 
&eo.; — at Dh., ¢: dnapayisuti, U1, 11, &e.; 
Ain Ghathe, det. T, 17; dot. IL, 9 (Jaag., in 
: daitha); —at D,, 8 : abhymina- 


VO-VUTL, 4, 5, G (by the side of Aécam/i), and, 
to add il at onee, allliongl here A = ey, in 
Hihaali, IV, 18; — at Bh., +: opuctive, 4. 

sk becomes, at Kh. & in ayikuisliina, [V, 
ld; — at Dh. ba: ayikhoiv than, LV, 3, 

et bucomes overywhicre th. 

sth bocomes, at Kh., ¢h in chilathitikd, V, 
17; gahathdat, XU, 31; th in chilafditia, 
VI, 20; —at Dh, th in chilathilikd, V, 27; 
VI, 33; — at D., fé in chilathiieka, U1, 15 (AIR 
“thi); thembiuiny, VIL-VILL, 2; fh in chila- 
fAiirké, VIL-VILL, 11; anafhiku, V, 4; — at 


| Bh, fh in chilathitik’, 4; — at 8., the same, 5; 


—at R., (hin sildthedlAe, 5 ; th in chilal hitihe, 
4 — Isth becomes th in wiht — (= pai nffie. 


en becomes an in anché, at Kh, XIII, 38, 

sw becomes, at Kh., # in locatives in on ; — 
at Dh., remains unchanged in akasmd, dot, I, 
#, 20, 21; becomes # in the locative iu asi; ph 
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in apld, det. 1, 7, keo.; duphé, det. I, 4, de, 5 — 
at D., «in the locative in asi; —at §., sum 
in sumt, I, # in the locative ; — at E., sem in 
sumt, Ty ph in ftep(Ajaka(h), §: 8 in the 
locntive; —at B., ¢ in the locative in av, 

sy becomes, at Kh.,s in the ponitive in asa; 
siy in atyd, XII, 31, al; —at Dh,, sin the 
genitive in ase; sty in styd, passim ; dlasiyéna, 
det, I, 11; — nt D., sa in the genitive ; sty in 
siya, IV, 15; VIF-VIII, 11;— at R., sty in 
sty, od. 

sr becomes «, Kh, Dh.; ain, at D., iv dsinaré 
IT, 1], al. 

ev becomes, ut Kh,, ¢ in sekwi, VI, 18; suv 
in sucdmikina, TX, 25; remains unchanged in 


svagam, VI, 20; — at Dh., remains unchanged : 


axvisandyé, det. II, 8, 10; svaga, passim; 
becomes suv in swedmikéna, IX, 10; ot D., re- 
mains unchanged: ascasd, V, 18 ; aevatha, IV, 
13; — at 8., su in snaga, 4; — at D., remains 
unchanged in sragé, 3; — at B., romains 
unchanged in svapigikiyé, 6. 

hm becomes, at Eh,, bh in bavibhana, 
passim ; once vif in bowkthmeané, XII, 39; — 


at Dh., 64, 54 in ddbhana, IV, 12, &e,; | 


boaibhena, IV, 15, &c:—at D., ba: bébhana, 
VIL-VIU, 4, 8. 
(c). — Sandhi. 

RKiALst, 

a+a gives 4; but atatd; TI, 5, 6; dhash- 
manusathi, ITT, 7, al.: &e. 

a+i gives @ in chémé, V, 17; 4, in babhent- 
bhéew, V, 15. 

a+ gives 6: manusipagdni, II, 3; pajipa- 
dayé, [X, 24. 

até gives é ; chéva, IX, 25; yénésa, XIII, 38, 

t+a gives (in ithidhivyakhe, XT, 34, 

u-+wu gives é in pasépagdni, I, 5. 

&+a gives in éyah (7) (= ¢ aya), V,15; 
Eldyéthdyd, VI, 20; din ébdydfhdyé, XII, 34. 


4 + 8 Yowe! changes to min fam éva, XIII, | 


15; ténam éva, XIU, 38; hévam évd, U, 6; 
DBattt. 

| a+a gives @ (but afata, II, 7+ dhaiimanusa- 

thi, VITL, 5, &c.); or remains uncombined in: 

mahdapdyé, det. 1, 15 (Jang, mahdpdyé) ; 

manaatléké, det. 1, 16; désadyuliké ; Jang., 

det, IT, 12 (Dh. ; désdeu"), | 








[MakcH, 1692. 





a@+1 gives tin buitdbhanibhiyden, Vy 24, 

a+n gives d in munwépagdnt, Il, 7; pajipa- 
dayé, IX, 26 (J.: payupadidyé). 

a+d cives in chéce, IV, 16, 

f+i gives fin wiltymi (PF), det. I, 12 (Jang. 
nilryon), and in kyltimdé (Jang., det. 1, 3), if we 
most really onderstand Muti imé. 
wtu would scem to give ué in pasudpagdnt 
(so also at J.) (= pasu(k)ipegdnd P), II, 7. 
But most probably we should take as starting 
point a form fpaga equivalent to upaga, 

Bofore fi (= 7/1), a final vowel is lengthened : 
patipadayémiali, det, I, 10; pafipayéydii, XTV, 
1); mamdtt, det. I, 12; alddhayestdti, VI, 33; 
aphésitt, dot. IT, 4, d&e. 

d final remains unchanged in fadipayd, 
VITI, 5. 

* before a vowel changes to m, or is even 
written sim in hédisaviméva, det 1, 24+ sukha- 


wunéea, det. II, 6, 


Dewi. 

a + a gives é, or remains uncombined as in 
“vasaabhisita’, VI, I (RM Sadbii?), al. 

a + u gives 6: chidyépagdni, VII-VIIT, 2. 

a + é gives 6 in chéra, VII-VIII, 4, 

i+ a gives iin dupafivékié, III, 19; pativé. 
khaint, VI, 4, 7. 

u + agives u in anurékiandné, VII-VIII, 2. 

ut + N gives win anupisathaa, V, 13. 

e+ igives t, in hiya, I, 11,if my oxpla- 
nation is right. 
_ Before #, a final short vowel is sometimes 
lengthened: ndémati, IT, 19; kachhatiti, Il, 16 
(RM “t"); diddhoyéedt, IV, 19, &e. (but 
vadhisats tt, VIT-VIE, 7; hétu ti, VII-VOL, 10). 

d final remains unchanged in tadathd, WIT. 
VU, 3. 

d final remains unchanged in sadvfsati, I, 1 
al.; assimilated in savimdsike, V, 9, 

m1 final remains unchanged, or is even doubled 
before a vowel; Agvasiméva, VI, 6; daméva, 
VII-VIII, 2 ; kaydnesiméva, I, 17 (A °namé’), 

Buanra. 

Laghulivddé, 6; savighasiti, 2; A(é)jsati#, 4 
hévanimévd, 8. | 

SAnasakio, 

Sddéiks, 2. 

Korsita, 

Sdiiléka. 


Marca, 1892.) 
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AN EARLY KADAMBA ROCK INSCRIPTION. 

The following rock-cut inscription, in two lines, 
was discovered by Mr. Govind Gangadhar Desh- 
pande, at the falls of the Ghataprabha near 
Konnar, in the Gokak Tiluka, Belgaum District. 
I transcribe it from estampages made by him; a 
note on them indicates that the inscription is 


“onthe face of the cliff on the right of the | 


falls.” 
TEXT. 
1 Pitri'-bhaktaé=4éuchir=ddakshalh] 
(teiha-pratipaviin |y *] 
£ Eadambanimh kulé jAtah érimin=Damé- 
daré nripah [t1 *] 


fatY- 


TEANSLATION,. 


Dutifnl to(his)father, pure, intelligent, posseased 
of courage and energy and vigour,—(such is) 
the illustrious king Damédara, born in the 
family of the Eadambas. 


This record givea us a new namein the Farly 
Eadainbs family; and may perhaps be taken to 
indicate a point to the north-east to which the 
territories of the kings of that line extended, 
Damédara is probably to be allotted to a period 
not long after the last of the connected names 
given in my Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts, 
p. 9 

Another point of interest in this record, is, 
that the characters, which belong to the 
aguthern class of alphabets, are of the same " box- 
headed" type with those used in the Eran in- 
scription of Samudragupts and the Nachné-ki-talét 
and Siwant Vakajaka records (Gupta Inecriptions, 


pp. 18, 233, 243). The size of the letters varies 


from 2)" to 4°; the largest akshara not formed 
entirely between the lines of writing, — visz., the 
frf of érimdn, line 2, — is about ten inches from 
top to bottom, Line 1 is about 4' 4’ long; and 
line 2, about two inches longer. It should be 
noted how the visarga is assimilated to the follow- 
ing sibilant in “bhaktaé#uchir®, line 1; but the 
same is not done at the enda of the first and third 
quarters of the whole verge. 

Near the above record, there occurs twice the 
name of erl-Damédara: once in “ bor-headed ” 
characters of precisely the same type; and once 
in the characters rily used in the Early 
and Western Chalukya records. 

J. F. Fueer. 





A FOLETALE ABOUT THE KOMATIS, 


The Kématis are generally the merchant class of 
Southern India. Economy and frugality are their 


characteristic traits. If a person goes to a Kémat; 
| Gdedr to purchase anything, the merchant is a1] 


politeness to him and entreata him to tuke a sent. 
This politeness is partly superstitious, and leads 
to one curious pructice. Supposing a purchaser 
aske for poppu (or ddl) and the Kémati has 
none with him he will never say Mdhw (no), but 


‘ willanswer “Siwdmi,nppu wadhi, Sir, there is salt,” 


“Wo” is considered to be a word of ill-omen 
and is never heard from a Komati's mouth. In gir. 
ing an anewer to do duty for “‘no,""a Kémati will 
usually try to rhyme tothe purchaser's remarks. 


To the popular mind the word Aimati, or 
rather Kumati, taken to be ku (good)+-mati (intel- 
lect), means a man of sense or a clever man, 


In this connection the following story about 
the Kimatis is told -— 


“Once upon a time a Pindiyan king had anew 
silver goblet of enormous size made for the use of 
the palace, and he superstitiously believed that ite 
first contents should not be of the ordinary kind. 
So in view of making a special use of it, he ordered 
his minister to publish it abroad that all the sub- 
jects of his kingdom were to put into the vessel a 
chembu full of milk from each house. The frugal 
Komatia, hearing of this, thought each within 
himself, ‘Oh! when the king has ordered such a 
large quantity, and all will bring milk, it will be 
enough for me to take a chembw full of water, as 
a little water poured into euch a large quantity of 
milk will not change its colour. It will not be 
known that I poured in only water, and I shall pass 
off as having given my tribute.’ In this Way 
all the Komatis brought each a chembw full of 
water, and no one of them told the other of the 
deceit he was about to practise. Now, it go 
happened thut the Kématis were the firet to 
enter the palace, while they thought that the 
people of other castes had come and gone. The 
vessel was placed behind a screen, so that no 
one might cast theevil eye on it andthe Kématis 
were let in one by one to do honour to it. This 
they did in all haste and each returned with great 
joy in the success of his deceit. Thus there was 
nothing but water in the vessel. Now it had 
been arranged that the king was to be the first 
person to see the contents of his new vessel, 


| and when he went to the apartment where the 


vessel was kept and saw its contents, he was 


a Metre, Blika (Anuahjubb), 


O4 





— — — 





thunderstruck to see only water, and was greatly 
disappointed, He became enraged at the impu- 
dence of the Kématie and directed his minister 
to punish them severely, However the ready- 
witted Komatis came forward with all presence of 


mind and cried out,‘ O gracious king! appease thy | 


anger and kindly listen to what we have to wy. 
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We each brought a chembu-ful of water to find 
out how many chewbu-fuls your Highness’ 
precious vessel contained. Now that we have 
taken the mensurement, we will forthwith fetch 
the quantity of milk required.” The king waa ex- 
tremely pleased to hear this and sent them away." 
EK. SQreanTALivar. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


BIMILAHR PASSAGES IN THE BHAGAVATA. 
FURAXA AND THE BHAGAVADGITA. 
While recently reading through the Bhaga- 
vate-Purdina, | came across several verses which 
ae almost word for word the same aa are found 
in the Bhagavadgita. Others aguin, though not 


Bhagavats-Purina. 
Haat TTT: Wa wa: ETT I 
G; 1, 53. 
SPA Hea SHAT TAAA | 
6; 2, 4. 
aay aes whem aa IE WO: II 
ae Ss arate seat awa ete: it 
9-24, 56. 
seni wey wrarararey = 11 
wTaret fe aaa warépar: | 
1; 33, 27. 
TF TH HS ara ar F awa qga=sfA 1 
Tae TTT TAA: Il 
10: 81, 4, 





SANSKREIT WORDS IN THE BURMESE 
LANGUAGE), 
Ttis generally stated by those who can speak 
with authority on the anbject, that the Burmcse 
derived their culture, religion, and letters from 


India through the Talainga, and that Burmcse | 


civilization dates from the conqucat of Thatén by 
Anoratizé" (Pali Anuruddha) in 1054 A.D. Thia 
statcment appears to be vitiated to some extent 
by the factof the existence in the Burmese 
language of 4 number of Sanskrit words, 
both derived and naturnlized, importing not only 
terins in religion and mythology, but also those 
relating to social life. The langusge of Magudha, 








1 (In explanation of this note it must be remarked 
that in Buromse pronunciation consonants are seldom 
aspirated. Where they are the aspirate is shown by *—, 
The consonants shown in brackets, os (i), (¢), denote 
the common Burmese trick of burely sounding certain 








ee oe 
sm 


word for word similar, yet are sufficiently so to 
prove that the author of the Bhigavata-Pardua 
was familiar with the Bhaguradgiti, and waed it 
freely in the composition of his work. give 
below, in parallel columns, a few of these similar 
Ferses -— 


Bhagavadgita. 
Raat TT: He ST THA RTT: | 
3:5. 
T Ta Kea AHA TAA I 
a: #1, 
SPRUTNMAST Tea TATTEA II 
4: 7. 
qearera anit Para = peRara i 
qrearTaara Sas Ait za | 
4; 8, 
73 9 Ge ata al waar qaesfe iy 
ae THIET Taq: 11 
9; Op. 
J. E. Agsorr, 


in Which the Tripifaka and ita commenturjes 
ure written, being the lanynage of their religion, 
one would naturally expect that the Burmese 
wonld borrow from 
Sumskrit. The appended list May, ineome degriss, 
serve tu corroborate the above statement. 


Pah rather thon from 


The following remarkaljle Passage, extracted 


from the preface of Trenckner's edition of the 
Milinduporho, will be of interest in the 
connection, a3 shewing the uae by the 
the Sanskrit, rather than the Pili, 
certain Indian words -— 


present 
Burmese of 
apelling of 


“It is, however, but fair to add that, ou closer 


I Fa a 
finals in «yllables. In Burmese ky, &r are sounded ch; 
gy. gr msj. In every case in the table the pronunciation 
of tAisasiathin. The Burmese t and d ore practically 
the English sound of these consonanta,—Ep, ] 


a (0 represents the sound of ave, an in awyul.—Ep.] 


Marcu, — 





acquaintance, certain spellings (found i in Burmese 
MSS.) ure met with, which strike our attention by 
agreeing closer with Sanskrit in etymology than the 
corresponding Sinhalese forms, Now the Burmese 


can searcely be suspected of introducing Sana- 


kritisme,? and it is rather to be presumed that, in 


euch cases, they have been the sole preservera of 


the trne and original Pali form.” 





Burmese, 








EKALLIL, A FAMOUS SHEINE IN S30UTHEEN 
INDIA. 


Eallil, which means literally ‘a stone,’ is the 
name of a famous pagoda situate in the Kannuth- 
nad TAluki of North Travancore, about sixteen 





* (Tt is by no means yet proved, however, that the 
Burmese had no learned communications with Indis 
direct in days gone by.—Ep. ] 

« ‘This word being a synonym for Nirvina, one would 
naturally expect a derivative from Péli rather than from 
Ranakyit. 

® The prefix o of Sanskrit and Pali derivatives is 
generally olided in Burmese : cf. sankhy?! for asankhiyya ; 
dhipati for adhipats. 

* The conjunct consonant r is sounded asr in the 
Arakanese dialect, but is always softened into y by the 
Burmese. The ch of Sanskrit and Pili is always pro- 
nounced « by the Burmese. 

? ‘The conjanct consonant [, as in sall4pa, olitpa (pro- 
nounced aadldpa, anldpa), is always pronounced like 
anuerirs in Burmese. In ancient books the word 
kambha (for kolpa) ia written kavuphd. 

* The vowel i is pronounced as ¢ when followed by a 
consonant. 

* [tins remarkable fact that the Talaings, through 
whom the Burmese are supposed to have derived their 








Taw Ser Ko, 


miles east by north of Tripontera, the residence 
of the Cochin royal family itself, and distant 
about siz miles east of the British port of Cochin. 

Members of the small colony of Banidns 


| Sain Vaisyaa) settled in Native Cochin frequent 





knowledge of Buddhism, have naturalized the Pali word 
tn, in ite proper form, while the Burmese have adopted 
@ Sanekrit derivative from rizhi. 

™ The pronunciation of dra is phonetically impossible 
tos Borman: hence the insertion of an angmentative 
a between d andr. See asimilar augment in the comes 
of tra and fea in the two noxt words. 

" The Sanskrit form of the name of the chief discipl 
of Gautama Buddha is worthy of notice. 

A fanciful ey has been invented to derive 
Bakra from thi, to know, and kyl 2, to hear: knowing 
and hearing of events that happen in the world of dnen 
being one of the attributes of the Recording Angel of 
Buddhiem. [In Upper Burma! have known the word 
spelt (satkya) the(ficha, though pronounced correctly 
thajd, and the folk etymology of it givan aa that, to 
descend, and (kya) cha, to fall, i.¢., he who descends and 
falla, because the Burmese Eecording Angel descends 
to the earth during the great annual festival of the New 
Year.—Ep.] 
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thia shrine, an 


thither a sufficiently large number of times obtains | 


salvation. The pagoda is on the top of a preci- 
pitous rock, asmall portion of whichalone touches 
the earth, affording a beautiful and wonderful 
scene to anyone who goes up. A Pishartti 
(high-caste Sidra temple-servant by profession), 
who lives close by, has the sole management of the 
pagoda, although he is looked down upon, because 
he haa not a largefamily growing up round him. 
Siva and Bhigavati are both enshrined here. Of 
recent years a figure of Brahmé-1 said to have 
sprung up of itself on the top of the rovk. 

There is a superstition that if Bhigavati's 
image is not the first to be seen on going up to 
worship, the pilgrim is sure to die within cight 
days thereafter, generally by a audden attack of 
fever, Several inatances in point are cited by the 
villagers. Pilgrims, therefore, take the necessary 
precautions to avoid so sudden a termination of 
their earthly existence. 

In Malabar the solar (or Tamil) New Year's Day 
{recurring ow 12th April) is called Vishu, -and is 
observed as a day of rejoicing and festivity. Early 
on the morning of this day it is the duty of 
every devout Hindu to see the village deity the 
first of all things. For this purpose many lie 
down to sleep the previous night within the 
pagoda precincts, and people, who sleep in their 
own houses in the neighbourhood, are escorted 
thither by those who have been the first to 


make their obeisance. The good or bad fortunca — 


of the whole year appear to them to turn on thig 
matier. Many go to see the image with their 
eyes shut, and sometimes bound with a cloth, 
—f common custom during visite to parti- 
cular images. 


The evening pajd to the goddess is offered at | 
the Pisharéti’s house, and not at the pagoda on | 


the top of the hill, which is not approached 
by human beings in the afternoon, or after the 
midday service is over, The tradition i that 
the goddess was once coming from Muhambi (a 
celebrated shrine in the Western Ghits in South 
Kanara) playing with two picecs of stone and 
tossing them up and down as she was moving 
along, with a worshipper in front of her. All 
of a sudden, os they came near this spot, the 
man, — according, it is said, to a vow the goddess 
had taken, — sat down. There are two rocks 
on the hill, which appear to touch the ground 
beneath them without actually doing so, and 
these ore said to be the two stones used by the 


goddess. 
Efforts are occasionally made to raise a 
wall round the pagoda to prevent crows, dc., from 


d believe that he who proceeds | 





| from Trichir. 
| Nambari houses in the district. 


coming nto it; but the rock always gradually 
rises, 60 as to throw down the building. The 
old wen of the village are always willing to 
certify to this. ref 

N. Stuskuwl WaRgIAR. 





ANTIQUITIES OF MALABAR: PARAL, 

Mr. B. Sewell, Lista of Madras Antiquities 
(Vol. 1., p. 255), says — 

“Five miles south by west of Trichir — on a 
rock, here, is an inscription with some large foot- 
prints cut in bas-relicf and other sculptures.” 

I beg to subjoin some notes on the place. 

The small pagoda here is known as Parola (lit. 
on a rock, as it actually is). It is dedicated to 
Vishnu. It belonged to Maynya Mangalam 
Namburi (author of the Naishada Champu ', 
on the extinction of whose family the rights 
in it devolved on Tarananellorir Namburi, The 
pagoda was built about 1866 by the present Vaya 
Raja of Cochin. 

On the northern side of the pagoda are five 


| ffrthame or sacred pools, and one on the western 


aide. ‘These firfhamea are tamed after the 
Pindavas, who are sald to have lived bere for 
some time, 

Dharmaputra’s is circular in shape. That of 
Bhimaséna ia shaped like his gacd« (instrument). 
That of Arjuna ia shaped like his bow. Those of 
Nakula and Sahaddéva are smaller in size, and are 
the only ones in which there is no water during 
the hottest weather. The water in that of 
Pafichili (the consort of the Pinduvas) is reddish, 
and said to be so because ale bathed in it to 


purify herself after her courses, 


Om the rock may be traced lines drawn for 
playing at dice. Here is a small shrine dedicated 
to Ganapati. 

About half a mile to the south ia the celebrated 
pagoda of Ayyappan or Shasthavu, the village 
deity, nearly opposite which ts the fifth milestone 
It ia owned by a large number of 


The offerings most pleasing to the deity are 
cokes, kadali plantains, rawryoms, wei (ght) and 
pal (milk). 

The god is noted for giving to dumb wor. 
shippers perfection in the art of letters, and 


| there are traditions of several men having become 


famous after a continued worship here. The 
young Brihmans of the neighbourhood make it 
n point, before startmg im life, to worship here 
for terms varying from seven days to one year. 


N. SUNKUNI WaARIAE. 
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THE AMGACHHI COPPER-PLATE GRANT OF VIGRAHAPALADEVA III. 
BY PROFESSOR F. KIELHORN, 0..E.; GOTTINGEN. 


YHE plate which contains this inscription was found, in 1806, at Amgichhi in the DinAjpar 
District of the Bengal Province, by a pensant, digging earth for the repair of a road near 
his cottage ;} and it was forwarded to the Asintic Society of Bengal, in whose Library it is 
till deposited. An account of the inscription was given by H. T. Colebrooke, in the Asatte 
Researches, Vol. IX. pp. 434-38, and republished in his Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. IL. pp. 
27u-82. Anda tentative reading of the text was first published by Dr, Hoernle, in the 
Centenary Ieviewe of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Part ii, pp. 210-13, and reprinted, after 
revision, ante, Vol. XIV. pp. 166-68, For my own account of this inscription I have used an 
excellent ink-impression, made und supplied to me by Mr, Fleet. 


The plate is a single one, measuring about 12{” broad by 14)" high, and snrmounted hy 
a highly wrought ornament of brass, fixed on the upper part, and advanced some distance on thiv 
plate so as to occasion a considerable break in the upper lines. It contains 49 lines of writiny, 
83 of which are on the front, and 16 on the back of the plate.— The writing has suffered mich 
from corrosion, especially on the proper right side of the front and on the corresponding part 
of the back, where- many aksiaras are more or less illegible-— The size of the letters 
is abont 4".— The characters may be described as Nigari, of about the llth century A.D., but 
as a special feature of the alphabet employed it may be pointed out that r, preceding another 
consonant, is often written by a short line, sideways attached to the right side of the atshara of 
which it forms part, not by the ordinary superscript sign, — s peculiarity which the inscription 
shares with others written in Eastern India.— The language is Sanskrit. From about the middle 
of line 20 to the beginning of line 43 the inscription is in prose; the rest, excepting the intro- 
ductory du svasti, isin verse.— As regards orthography, the imperfect state of the plate 
prevents me from saying more than that is throughout denoted by the sign for rv. 


The inscription is one of the devout worshipper of Sugata, or Buddha, the Paramésvara 
Paramabiat{draka and Mahdrdjidhirdja, the illustrious Vigrahapfiladéva, who meditated ‘on 
the feet of the Mahdrajddhirdja, the illustrious NayapAladéva (lines 23-24); and both in the 
arrangement of the matter and in its wording it follows closely the Bhigalpur grant of Nura- 
yanapiladéva, published ante, Vol. XV. pp. 305-7. After the words dit srasti, it contains (in 
lines 1-20) fourteen verses on the genealogy of Vigrahapila, the text of which will be given in full 
lwlow. In the prose portion which follows (lines 20-42) the kitig — from his camp of victory 
pitched ata place which was not Mudgagiri, ‘but which is spoken of exactly as Madgagiri is in 
the Bhigalpur plate, — informs the people and officials concerned that, in order to please the holy 
Buddha (Shagavantani Fu(bujddia-bhaffdrakam = widisya, line 36), after bathing in the Ganges 
on the occasion of a lunar eclipse is 40), he las granted to a Brihman some land im the 
Eétivarshe vishaya of the Pundravardhana éjwhii (line 24); and he directs the people to 
make over to the donee whatever may be due to him under this grant. This prose part closes 
(in line 42) with the date, probably ‘the year 132 on the 9th day of Chaitra.’ Lines 42-44 
contain a number of benedictive and imprecatory verses. Another verse (in lines 45-49) gave 
the name of the ddia, appointed by Vigrahapiilu for this grant. And the inscription (in line 49) 
closes with a verse according to which the plate was engraved by the artizan Sasidéva, a son of 
Mahidharadéva’, who, or whose ancestors, had come from the village of Pésali, 


What is of real and, indeed, of very grent value in this inseription, —the latest copper- 
plate grant hitherto discovered of the so-called Pala dynasty of Benyal,— are the fourteen 
verses With which it opens. Of ihesv, verses 1-5 are identical with the verses 1, 2, 4, 5 








1 Seo Asiatic Researches, Vol, TX. p. 134. 
2 Tam unable to make ont with certainty from the ink-imrression whether the year is 12 or 13, 


® This Mabidhara engraved the Dinijpor plate of Mahipiuadéva which will be mentioned below. 
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and 7, and the sixth verse is only a slightly altered version of verse] 0, of the Bhigalpur plate 
of Nirayanapila, ante, Vol. XV, p. 3805. And the genealogy, furnished by theso six verses, 
undoubtedly is as Dr, Hultzsch, ib, p, 304, has put it :— 


1. Gépaéla. 
zh is 
| 
2. Dharmapila, Vikpiila, 
aed 
3..Dévapala, Jayapils. 


4. Vigrahapala, 


5, Nariyanapaéla. 

The verses 7-1] it would have been impossible to make out fully from this Amgichht plate 
alone, But fortunately the very same verses also occur in a copper-plate grant of Mahipéla- 
déva, which a few years ago was discovered at Dinijpur, and of which rubbings have been 
supplied to me by Dr, Hoernle,* And althongh in the Dinajpar plate they are in general 6ven 
less legible than in the Amgichhi plate, a continued study and comparison of both plates has 
enabled me to restore the text in a manner which I believe to be substantially correct, ‘I'he 
Dinijpur plate also contains verse 14 of the Amgichhi plate, but places it immediately before 
the verse referring to Mahipiladéya, between versca 10and 11 of the Amgichht plate. For the 
decipherment of verses 12 and 13 (lines 16-19) of the present grant I have had no help beyond 
the ink-im pression. 

Now, having (in verse 6) brought the genealogy down to Narayana, our inscription, 
according to my text, proceeds as follows :— 


(Line 11). ‘And his son was the protector of the middle world, the llustrious Rajyapala, 
whose fame is proclaimed by tanks as deep as the sea, and by temples the walls of which equal 
the noblest mountaing, 


As the store of light proceeds from the enstern mountain, so sprang from that king of the 
east a son, born from Bhigyadévi, a danghter of the high-crowned Tunga,’ the moon of the 
RashtrakoOfa family, — the illustrious Gopaladéva, who was long the sole lord of the earth 
gaily clad by the four oceans, lustrous with many precious stones. 


Him, richly endowed with the qualities of a king, the Fortune of regal power — energy, 
food counsel, and majesty, — worshipped as her lord, dear and attached to him, though he 
served® the earth like a fellow-wife. 


From him sprang in the course of time, augmenting the innomerable blessings of his 
parent, Vigrahapaladéva, who, dear to all, stainless and versed in every art, when he arose, 
allevinted like the moon’ the distreas of the world. 


From him sprang the protector of the earth, the illustrions Mahipaladéva. Having in the 
pride of his arm slain in battle all opponents, and having obtained his fathor's kingdom which 
had been snatched away by people who had no claim to it, he pot down his lotus-foot on the 
heads of princes, 






“ My reading of the toxt of this inscription will be published in the Journal Bang, da, Boe, 

* The words bhigyad*wf aod tunga of tho Original toxt need not, perhaps, necessarily be taken as rt tt sith 
teat there can be no dtmbt tha the author, by the worda bungasyeitturga. oma ule fi, wishes to sugeat the name of the 
Rishtrakitte kitig of whom he is speaking, | 

‘ The reading of the Din ijpar plate is bere wightly differont, 
* The epithets, applied to the king, would also be applicable to the moon, 
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From him, in Consequence of his religious merits, was born. the fortunate prince Nayapila, 
Renouncing the attachment to sin, putting down his foot on the heads of princes, cagerly Fuyl- 
filling all desires, free from mental blindness, beloved by lis sobjects, and the one home of 
affection, — he was like the sun which, when it rises from the eastern mountain, moves Way 
from the night, touches with its rays the tops of mountains, opens up quickly all the quarters, 
drives away darkness, and is pleasant and red. 

From him is born the illnstrions prince Vigrahapaladéya, full of majesty, eagerly gnaw 
atby the good, always anxious to worship Smara’s enemy, expert in battle even more than Hari, 
a god of death for the clan of his enemies, and a supporter ef the four castes Who pleases the 
world with the abundance of his bright fume,® 

When the huge elephants of his army had drank pare Water in the water-abounding enste:), 
land, aud had roamed about at will in the sandal-forests at the foot of the Malaya range, they 
like clouds settled down on the ridges of the snowy mountain, having cooled the trues witl, 
showers of drizzling rain,’ * 

Our Amgfehhi plate, then, clearly furnishes the following line of the socalled Pala kinys :— 


1, Gépala I. 

2. His son Dharmapala, (According to the Mungir plate he marrivd a Raslitrnk dita 
princess.’ And according to the Bhigalpur plate he cunquered Indraricja af Mahddaya 
Kananj, and gave the.sovereignty of Kunnuj to Chukriyudha. See ante, Vol, XX. p- 185.) 

3, His nephew Dévapala; (in his Mungir plate, whieh is dated in the year 33 of his 
reign, described as the sou of Dharmapala.) 

4. His nephew Vigrabapala Tj (inarried, According to the Bhigalpur plate, Lajja, a 
Haihaya princess.) 

5. His son Narfyanapile. (His Bhigalpur plate is dated in the year 17 of his reign). 

68, His son Raéjyapdla; (married Bhigynadéyi, a daughter of the Rishtrakdta Tuiiga 
perhaps to be identified with Jagattuiiga II, who ruled in the first quarter of the 10th century 
A.D.) 

7. His son Gépala II. 

8. His son Vigrahapala II, 

®, His son Mahipal. (He issnod the Dinajpar ‘opper-plate grant: and: the Sirnc+) 
inscription, published ave, Vol. XVI. p. 110, furnishes for lim the dav V. 103 = ALD, lode), 

10, His son Nayapéla, (A Cambridge MS. is dated in the T4th year and a Gayi inserips 
tion in the Lith year of lis roicn, See Boeudall's Catulugue, p, 175, ani Introduction: fl. iil. 
aud Sir A. Canningham's Archl, Survey of Todia, Vol, UI. Plate CAXVIT.) 

ll. Wissen Vigrahapaln ITT ; Cissael this Atayachht copper-plite grant which fa dated 
jn the 12ta or 1th your of hia reign), 

As indicated ahiove, this stuitenn nt of the Vlutionship of thio Pala Kitigrs gen Aol, =n fee a0 
regards Dévayala, agree with the account Furnished ly the Maunyir copperplate, which distine lie 
makes that king the son of Diwarmapala, saul dita athena Kashtrakugs prinas hi. Thin bitters: 

IT am unable to reconcile, For thy reat, T have nily to add that all those Mune andoubtad!y 
were Boiduhists; and that the fivures given onder & 10, and Ll, prove this Amgichit plate of 
Vigrahapila 111. to have been issued ufter A. D. ties 5 


* My translation very imperfectly expresses the meg of thi tere Ja miy.be sufficient 10 say that the king ys 
represented aa the rubstratum of four cologne (Ch ifr rent yr), Inmkineeh aw bie wag Felluw (eta, red (reglah gion 
tharita), and black (1G), 

* uz, with the wator emitted from their tranks, 

Was she a daughter of Sri-Vallabha ? i ¢, Udemda UL, (who roled so te Gree quarter of the ih wnlary A.Ib.\F 


The lithograph haa /ri- Pararalasya duditwh, 





SS 
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TEXT, LINES 1-20." 


Qin’? synsti () Maitrita!? kafronya]-ratna-pramudita-hyidayah préynsith sandadhanal 

[sa ]myak=samiyolmbo)[dhi-vijdya-sarnl-amala- [jala-ksha jlit-Ajnina -pa- 

fikal | jitva yal kéama-kiri-prabhavameabhibharam éadvati[m] 

pripa &intifm] sa Srimithlelékanathd jayati Dalsajva(ba)l Snyaécha 

[Gépaladé]vah 1) Lakshmi'4-jnma-nikétanoth samakard vodhu[m) kshomah kshmia- 
bharatis paksha-chchhéda-bhayiidenpasthitavatim=tk-itrayd bhibhritfajm | 
[mary }ida-paripalan-aika-niratah san(sau)ry[i)- 

i [ayo: ssmiid=abhttd=dujedh-imbhédhi-vilisa-hisi-mahima éri-Dharmapalé  nripah Wt 
Rimoasyetva gribita-catya-tapesns=-tasy=annripd gunail Saumittrér=ndapadi 
tulya- 

[rma lien Vakpala-jnim=finujah | yah  Sriminenaya-vikram-nika-vasatir=bhrituh 
sthitah Sisanéd Stimyih  éatru-patakinibhirenkarddeck-iitapattra distal [11*] 
Tasmid!'*=- 

8 [péndra-charitairsjagati}m=puninah pntrd valbojbhiva vijayi JayapAla-nima | 
dharma-dvishi{m] éamayiti yudhi Dévapalé yal pirvaje’® bhovana-rijya- 
sukhiny-avai(naijshit |) ‘Srima-!? 

® [n=Vigrajhapalas-tat-sinur=Ajitasatrarsiva jitah | gatru-vanita-prasidhana-vilépi- 
vimal-isi-jala-dhirah 1} Dikpilaih’® kshiti-pilaniya dadhatam déh[¢) vibha- 

1) [ktinegujpin’! érimantam  janayimva(mba)bhiva tanayam Nardyaparh sa 
prabhuth {| yah  kshépipatibhi) “sirémangi-ruch=4slisht-iangh[r]i-pith-épala[m] 
nyfy-dpittamenlatichakara  charitaih 

11 [svaijr-¢va dhorm-dsanam {| Téyidaynir**=jaladhi-mila-gabhira-garbhaired([é jwilaynié= 
cha kulabhiva(dha)ra- tulya-kekshaih | vabhy ite Kir terres Dhavaretameyaincds 
tnsya éri-Rajyapala i- 

12 ti [madhya}ma-léko-pilah | Tasmit®!=pfirva-kshitidhrin=nidhiriva parcel el Rash- 
trakit-invay-éndis-Tuigasy=(ttuiga-maulér=duhitari tanayd Bhagyad 
prastitab [|*] imi- 

13 [n=@épala]dévas-chirataram=avanér=tkapatnyi = iveaikd) = bhartt-4bhdn=naika-ratna- 
dyuti-khachita-chatub-sindbn- -chitr-dméukiyih = Ya[th]®?  ‘sviminafin] rija- 
gunairsaninam=istvaté chi- 

14 [rutejréinurakti | utsiha-mantra-prabhu-dakti-lakshmih prithvith sapatnimsiva la- 
yantafm] |) Tasmid™sva(bajbhiva snviturevasu-kiti-vardhi kiléna chandra 
iva Wigrahapdladéva- 

15 [hi vidva?]-priyéna vimaléna kalimayéna yen-dditéna dalité bhuvanssya tapah |) 
Haia*-sakala-vipakshoh eaigard va(bi)hu-darpid=anadhikrita-viluptam rijyame 
isidya pitryam [1*) j 

16 [nihitaj-charaga-padmé bhibhritim mirdhni  tasmidenbhavadenvanipilah éri-Mahi- 
piladévah jj Tyojan®=déshisniiga[m] sirasi krita-pidah kshitibhritit vitan- 
vin sarvv-isih prisnablin- 

17 [m=ndajyadréysiva ravil (1"] hata-dlivantah snigdha-prakritir=anunig-ai(?)ka-rnsating 

tnt dhanyal punyair=ajani Wayapilé narnpatih 4 Pitah* sajjuna- 

6)chansih Smara-ripoh pilj-n- 


a 


a 
a | 


“~j 








per | 


1 From an impitession eupplied by Mr. Fleet. 

"2 Expressed by a eymbol. This symbol for (rl: it apparently preceded by the alshora ai, whieh is alec putin the- 
wpper proper left corner of the plate, In the Bhigalpur plate of Nariyanapiila the same al share ni is engraved in the 
upper right and left corners of the plate, abovy the first line, And in the Dinfjpur plate of Mabipile it stands at the 
beginning and end of the fint tine, [am unable to explain the meaning of this olehars, 


1 Metre, Sragibark. W Metre, Sirdfilavjkrldita ; and of the next verse, 

4 Metro, Vasant’ ilakn. 1 Originally ptreajs, but altered to ptireqy , " Metre, Arya, 

® Metre, Hirdiilavikrhlita. 1 Read guniii-irimonton:, The Bhigalpor plate how wibhabtah friyah, 

® Motre, Vasantatilaka. ™ Metre, Sragdhari, 77 Metre, Indravajrii. % Metre, Vasantatilaks, 


™ Motre, Malin. % Metre, Sikharigi. ® Metre, Sragdbari. 
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18 [nuraktah sadA)j27 samgramé [chaturé] sdhikafiecha] 


vidvishiim | chiturvvaroya-samisrayah sitayasa(sa)(i)-putijaijr=jjngad=1aFjayan (27 


érimad-Vigrahapaladéva-nripati- 
I! [rejajnd toed dhiima-bhrit?] 4 Désets 
t6yam evairat bbrintwA 
draisetarushn 


prichi 
tad=-ang = Malay-dputyaki-clandantsha | kritva sin. 
jodutith séikarairea- 


101] 


Harijtah 





kala[h*] kulé 


prachura-payasi — svachchham=ayriva 


20 [bhra-tulyih Prile)y-advéh katakameabhajaneyasya eena-pajendral | 





THE INSCRIPTIONS OF PIYADAST. 
BY E. SENART, MEMBRE DE L'INSTITUT DE FRANCE. 
Translated by G. A, Grierson, B.C.S., and revised by the Author. 
(Continaed from pane 92.) 


2. — INFLEXION. 
(a). — Geuder, 

I do not mention here the use of the nomi- 
native in @ for the neuter, althongh, strictly 
speaking, it should, 1 consider, be dealt with 
under this head (ef. at Kh., VI, 9, Aetuciyasa 
Vikahilé, &e.). 

Kuiis. — chaf(a)M (nom. mase ) XI, 5: 
hathiné (nom. plur.), [V, 10; yutifni (ace. plur, 


masc.), III, 8. Also note the use of fymi for | 


the nom. sing. nent. (IV, 12, al,). 

Daavit. — yudént, IT, 11; hathini, IV, 13: 
rye in the neuter, passim ; ésa. .. Aédtsosh, 
IX, 8; dhawawachelanaa imem, IV, 16. To the 
masculine iné jad, Dh., det. I. 12, corre 
sponds, atJangada, the neuter éfdnt jatdni, Dh., 
det. I, 15, mahdapayé is in agreement with the 
feminine asmitpatipati, 

Dent. — auvsathinié, VIE-VITI, 20,1; prii- 
sini, IV, 6; ésa (IU, 19, 21, al.) and dyaui (11, 
17, 18, al.), in the neuter ; nigJhdni, VII-VITI, 2. 

Buatea, — paltydydns, 
neuter), 2, 


6; é@ (nom, sing. 


Sanasaniu. — iyah for the neuter, 4, 6, and 
the masenline, 5. 
Rtexdtn. —- Kélaemployed in the feminine: 


imaya kdldya, locative, 2; tye in the masculine, | 


(b). — Declension of Consonantal Bases. 


Here again we only find fragmentary re- 
mains, 

Bases in AN. —Kh.: ldjd, passim; [éjiné; 
fdjind ; nom. plar, ldjané, XIU, 5, al. ; lajdnd 


" These signa of punctuation are superfluous. 





(?), II, 5. — Dh. ; tid, ldjiné, téjind, passim, ; 


nom. plur. (#jdué, 11,6; VII, 3; atduai, 
| det. IT, 7; atané, det. I, 20; keniané, I, 10 
(by the side of the nom. kusiwé, and of the fren. 
knitmasa). — D).; lajé, passim; nom, plur. 


féjené, VII-VIII, 12, 15, by the side of letjihi, 


VII-VIII, 3, with transition into the i-declen- 
sion ; afand, WI, 8. 


Bases in ANT.— Kh. : the noms, sing. achté, 


| VIL, 22; bkelumté, XI, 33, have passed over 
| into the vocalic declension: of the consonantal 


declension there only remains the nom, plur, 
fitharité, IV, 12.— Dh.: makevi!d (nom, sing.) 
has passed over into the declension in «, — I). ; 
the nom, plur. samitam (Pla), IV, 13, is surely 
to be referred to the vocalic declension, which 
is doubtful for anupafipajaitaw, VII-VIII, 
10. — Bh. : bhagavatd, 3, 6. 


Bases in ARCRI). — At Kh., except in the 
nominative ploral waféé,1V, 11: V, 13, all have 
passed over into the declension in i: bleeif init, 
IX, 25; bhdtinan, V, 16: pitina, IX, 24; 
pitiew, ITT, 8; IV, 11.—Dh. : nom, singe, pats, 
det. Il. 7; the nom. plur. nati, V, 2], must be 
referred to the declension in #, like all the 
other forms : éhatingd, IX, 9: Shathinas:, v.25: 
piling, TX, 9; pitien, TT, 10, al. But, along 
with the base wéfi, IV, 15, we find the base 
ptin, IV, 15.— At D., the one example which we 
possess, pifisn, VII-VILI, 8, shews the change 
into the tdeclension. The nom, apahafa, VI, 
3, is at least very doubiful, 


Hases in AS. — Kh. : yasd (ace. sing), X, 
27,28. On the other hand, VIII, 23, we have 
éhuyé.— Dh. : yast, X, 13, and bauyé, VII. 
VII, 9. 






2 


Basa ia IN. — At Kh. we have both the 
consonantal form piyadasivé, piyadasina, and the 
vocahe form piyadasisd, I, 2, 3, dco. — At Dh, 
along with the nom. pryadasi (never “si), we 
only find the consonantal declension pryadasiné, 
pryadasind, — At D., we have only the nom. 
piyadasi, written always with the short final 
vowel, while A has usually piyadasi, — Bh, : 


pivocaa, 1, 


(¢c). — Declension of vooalic bases. 


Doses in A. — Masculines. — Nom. sing. 
everywhere ¢ Kb. has two noma. in é ; kéla- 
faputé and séfiyapudi, II, 4, — Dat. sing, in 
ayé, everywhere except at R., which has only 
the two datives iaya afhdya, and once at M. 
in athéya, corresponding to D., If, 15. — Loe, 
sing. in as, Anwé bhagé (Kh, VIII, 23; Dh., 
VIII, 5) and pojipaddy? (Kh. IX, 24; Dh., 
IX, 6) appear to be locs, in #; at Jang., det, IL, 
li, Fiantkhanamof Dh. is represented by khané 
sum, which can hardly be taken as any- 
thing but a double locative, smile being 
equivalent to emifé (7); Kh. appears to read 
rijayani, XU, 11,.— Abl. sing. in & in maha- 
fata, Kt., II, 5, 3.— The ace. plor. would bein a 
in bahudd djed, Kh., 1, 2, if comparison with 
G. and J. did not lead us to consider that this 
spelling representa the singular belwkan 
pow. In Dh, det, 1, 18 ; Dr. Bibler appears 
to take Ave (which is his reading for my fisena) 
as an ace, plar, 

Neuters. — Nominatives singular every- 
where in & Kh., however, bas the following 
nominatives in at: aw, IV, J2; AIT, 3]; anw- 
sisanow, IV, 12; b@dhaw, VII, 22; XI, 32; 
XIII, 36 ; dani, TI, 8; galumatetalam, XO, 
46; kalaviyert) (lokahité), VI, 19; ltichaten, 
TV, 13; madarow, (F), AIL, 2; mttyoun, (7), 
ATV, 12; palaii, V, 14; yan, VITT, 23. — Dh.: 
hidhew, VII, 2: durala ( => Von ?), det: IL 
2; (dang, I, 2, duvclam; TL, 2, dwedlé) ; 
eviews, IX, 10; hédieom, TX, 10; det. I, 29, — 
In det. I, 14, T donbt verry much the nom. 
sumpatipida = "imi of Dr. Bthler, — D. - 
bidhom, TIT, 21; VIL-VIIL, 1.—8.: éatham, 
1, — Acc. sing. ina everywhere. Hut at 
Kh. : sefabhig?, sahasabhagé, XII; 399 ; dine, 
XII, 31; tryasand, ATL, 35; michd, VIL, 22. 
— Nom. and acc. plur. in dni. But at Kh. : 


dasand, 1V, 9; haldpitd, lipapitd, 1,6; savd, 
| Eh.: gulunosht, IX, 25. Dh.: gultinasl, TX, 9, 


XII, 31; at Dh. : Adldpitd, II, 7. 
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Peminines. — Dative sing. in dyé; DD. : 
riinivdyé, V, 10; VIL-VIL, 9, &e. — Instr. 
madhuliyayé, XIV, 20; pujayé, 
XII, 31; wridhaya, XT, 3) (read vividhdyé) ; 
Dh. : dav(ajyé, det. 1,9; iedya, det. I, 10; 
iilaneya, det. 1,11 (Jang. in dyéy; D. : ayia, 
1,3 (RM ya); agdya, I, 4 (M °yeti); anulu, 
péyd, VIL-VIIL, 13, 16, 18; avihiaedy?, VII- 
VID, 9; kdmataya, 1,3 (ARM “ya); palithdya- 


| 1, 4 (ARM °ya); peijdyd, VI, 8 (RM *ya); 


tivtidiaya, VI, 8; wividhdyd, VII-VIII, 8; 
susisvyd, I, 4 (RM “ya). — Abl, sing., D.: 
vihimiawyé, I, 13,— Loe. sing. Kh. : seni 
landyé, pujayé, VIL 19; Dh. : sanifflendya, VI, 
$1 (Jang. bas enittlaniyd, which should pro- 
bably be read : “wayd): paliatya, VI, 20. D.: 
V, 20; afhamipakhayé, V, 15, 
18; chdondundyé, V, 15, &e.; tisdyou, V, 11 
(fiedyé, V, 15, 18). — Nom. plur., Dh. : paja, 
V, 47; panad, IX, 24; Bh. : gdthd, 5; updsike, 
8. 


Tases 1n FT. — Neuters.— Nom. plor., Dh.; 
hathimt, IV, 3. Di: detuavegdmini, U1, 20; 
anteathini, VU-VOL, 20, 1, 

Fominines.— Nom, sing., Kh.: in #;D h.:; 
in f, except afing, IV, 18 ; diadhi, det. I) 16, 
1; anusathy, I, 4, 14; VIUL, 6 3 apariyat:, TT, 
1); ceo atipati, IV, 125 det. I, &; Gpi, I, 1, 


4; det. 1,19; det. 1, 9, 10 (Jang: Ah) y dhits, 


det. 11,6; D.: ind, except adh’, VII-VIII, 
10; fbi, VII-VIL, 10,11; hpi, I) 2; 1,15; 
IV, 2; chats, IV, 1) 5 patipati, VII-VIL, 7 : 
radAi, VIOE-VITI,.8,. 0 vidhs, I, 9. — Dative 
sing, Kh.: rcadhtyt, V, 1h. D.,. in tye 3 
aunpolinatiyé, VIL-VIL, 7, &e. — Instr, wing, 
Kh.:in tye; but antacthiyé, IV, 10. Dh. in 
ivd; but andeitiya, det, I, 11 (dung, “ty#). 
D., yd, as annsathiyd, 1, 5 (RM “ya), &e. — 
Abl. sing,, Kh.: tebajusineyé, X11, 6, Dh: 


_niphatiya, IX, 10.— Loc, sing, Dh. putha- 


riyom, V, 20; fisaliyna, det. I, 1; I, 1. Dy: 
chatwminndstyé, V, 15; pinimanideiyar, V,11.— 
Nom. plur, Bh.: éhikhuntyd, 7. — Gen. plur,, 
Kh.: néttanh, IV, 9, 0; éhagininah, V, 10, 
Dh., bhuptnininh, Ve 25 + watinaid (7); V, 26. D,: 


dévinaw, VIL-VITL, 6. — Loe. plur., Dh. : adéion, 


IV, 11, al. D.: nétivu, VI, 5; chdtusimidsion, V, 
It, 16. 

Bases in U. — Masculines, — Nom. sing., 
D.: sddhd, II, 12 (ARM °dhu). — Gen. plur,, 
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— Loe. plur., D.: gulugu, VIL-VITI, 8; bahieu, 


IV, 3. — Nom. plor., D.: bahuné, VII-VII, 1. 


Neuters. — Nom. acc. sing, Kh.: éahw, 
TX, 24, al.; sddiw, TIT. 8. al. Dh, : eadhu, IT, 
1], al. — Nom. plur., Kh.: doAwni, IV, 9, al. 
Dh. : bahint, IV, 12: behuni, 1,3. Ds dahine, 
IL 14°(R Aw). — Abl, plur., Kh.: bahuhd, TV, 
10. Dh,: dbahdhy, IV, 14.— Loc, plur., Dh, : 
éahiiou, det, I, 4. D.: bahiisu, IV, 3. 


Feminines, — Nom, sing., Kh: sdédhu, IDL, 
7, 8; IV, 12. Dh, I, 10, il; IV, 18. — Loe. 
aing., D,: pwndvasuné, V, 16. 

(d). — Declension of Pronouns. 

Demonstratives, &c. 


anya, — Kh.: aiimé, nom, sing. nouter, IV, | 


ll, all; minamanasd, gen. sing., XT, 33; 


atinayé, dative sing. DX, 24, al.; mAné, loc. 


eing., VITT, 23: olind, nom, plur. mase,, IT, & 
al. ; avindni, nom. plur, neuter, passim, — Dh.: 
ainé, nom. thasc. sing., det, I, 9: admé, nom. 
sing. netiter, IX, 9: atind, loc, sing., VII, 5: 


aviné, nom, plur. mase,, V, 23; athaéen, loc, 


plur, V, 26.—D. ainé, nom. plar, mase., 
VII-VI, 6, al.; avingnt, neuter, V, 14, al.: 
ainda, gen, plur, VII-VIII, 6. 

ima. — Kh.; tyau, nom. masc,, V, 16: tym, 
nom. fem., passim ; tyavi, nom. neuter, IV, 12; 
It, 7; VE, 21; IX, 25, 26+ XII, 3), 35; XIII, 
$6; tmaih, nom. neuter (7), IX, 96; tinh, acc, 
sing., IV, 11, 12; tmasd, gen. sing., IV, 18; 
intisd, gen, mase., IV, 12; tmadyé, dative; imé, 
nom. plur, mase., XIIT, 38; fem. (maja), V, 17, 
— Dh.: tyam, nom, mase,, V, 26; det. I, 7, 
8(?); iyem, nom, fem,, passim; fyai, nom. 
neuter, III, 6; IV, 8; VI, 32, 34; imash, ace., 
IV, 16; V, 17; imasa, gen. masc., IV, 18; 
weriyd, dative mase., V, 26; fem., IIT, 16; 
iména, instr., EX, 12- tmé, nom. plur. mase., V, 
26 ;iméhi, instr. plar., det. I, 10, — D.: iyom, 
nom, masc. I], 11 (7); nom. fem,, I, 15, al; 
neuter, III, 17, 18, 21, 22; VI, 8, 9, lo: VII- 
VIL, 7; imay, aee., VIEVILL, 3; iméat, nom. 
plur. neuter, VIT-VITL, 9, al, — 8, : tyamh, nom, 
sing. mase. (afh#),5; neater (savam, phald), 
3, 4, 6. — B.: tyah, nom, sing. mase, (athé, 
pakamé), 3, 4; imadya, loc. fem. sing., 2, 


thatya, —— Kh. ékatiyd, nom, plur. mase., I, 


*,— Dh, : ékachd (?), nom. plar. mase., ie: 


éta, — Kh.: fsa, nom mase sing., AIT, 38; | 
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ef, VI, 19, al.: fs¢, nom. sing. neuter, IV, 12; 
[X, 25; XII, 38: éraze, gen. ; &téyé, dat., pas- 
sim ; éldinam, gen. plur., XIII, 88, — Dh. - fea, 
nom. sing. maAsc. (PF), IV, ‘15+ VIO, 3. al,: 
neuter, [X, 8, 9: det, I, 3: det. IT, 2: éfa, 
acc. sing, neuter, IX, 7; ftash, ace, sing. Mase, 
and neuter, det. I, 15, 16, 22, 25; étasa, Stasi, 
étdyé, passim ; #i¢, nom, plur. mase., det. I, 11, 
— D,: fsa, nom. sing. mago,, VII-VIII, 3, 7, 
9: fem. T 5, 9 (ARM “#it); neuter, ITT, 19, 21: 
VIH-VIM, 4, 11, 14, 20; #a, nom, sing. neuter, 
TV, 14 (RM °sa); ftoi, ace. sing, neuter, 
passim; ffiyt, éténa : élé; dani; flies, — 8. - 
étayé, 4; édéna, 2,— R.: dea (phalé), 2; étaya, 
dative masc,, 3; ftind, instr. masc,, 5. 
ka,— Kh.: kéchi, nom. sing. masc., XII, 
32; kichhi, nom. sing. nenter, passim. — Dh.: 
kécohha, nom, sing. masc., det, I, 7 (Jang., kéchd, 


te. Richi); AichAt, nom. neater, VI, 30, al. — 


D.: kina (*ni), instr, sing., VII-VITI, 17, 18, 


ta, — Kh. : sa, nom, mage. sing., XII, 33: 
AUT, 3; sé, ibid., passim ; 4d, nom. fem. sing., 


| STIL, 11, 12: 24, rbid., VIII, 4; sé, nom. sing. 


nenter, IX, 26, employed as ¢ad, used us a 
conjunction passim (to sf of Dh., det. I, 14, 
Corresponds fe, at Jaag.); ta, nom, Bing. 
neuter, X, 28 ; tas, id. IX, 25; td, id,, used as 
conjunction, V, 13: fam, ace, ; tayé, VI, 19: 
féna; (6, nom. plur, mase.; fdnaii, gen, plar.,. 
IIT, 38 ; tdva(sh), ibid, XI, 4, 87; hi. — 
Dh. : é, nom. sing, masc., V, 21+ det, I, 13, 
al.; neuter, IX, 8, 10 (conjunction); IX, 9; 
tov (conjunction), V, 20: #é, nom. sing. fem., 
VITI, 4; fash, sec. sing. neuter, det. I, 2, al. : 
fasa, féna, fasi; té, nom. plour, mase.; sé, id., 
V, 24, 25; tang, neuter ; fésa (read ¢fsash)), gen, 


plary det, TI, 8,10; tina (read tdnam). ia : 


VIL, 3. — D. : af, nom, sing. mase,, VIT-VIIL, 
0. al. : neuter (conjunetion) VI, 13; VIL-VII, 
10,17; td, nom. sing neuter (conjunction), 
VU-VIT, 3; tant, ace. VI. 3, al.; téna, VIL- 
VIIT, 7 ; té, nom. plur, mase., VIT-VITT, 3, al.; 
si, id., VII-VIII, 4,6 - tina, gen, plor., IV, 
17 ; tésmi, id., IV, 3 (RM °sdsh); téeu, VIL. 
VO, 5.— Bh, : sa, nom. sing. maac., 3, 
5. : sé, nom. sing. neuter (conjunction), 4.—R, : 
‘é, nom. plur. mase,, 2, 


ya. — Kh. : & nom, sing. masc., V. 16, al. 
(yé. V, 14) ; nenter, X, 28. XIII, 36 ; yé, nom, 
s'ng. neuter, VI, 18 ; XITI, 35: a, XU, 31; ania, 
IV, 12; X, 28; yaw, VI, 18, 20; XI, 35 : aad, 
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gen, sing. masc., VII, 21; yéna, XIII, 38 ; yé, 
nom, plur. mase,, 1X, 25; yd, id., ATL, 34; 


37. — Dh. : é, nom. sing. masc., V, 2, al.; yé, 
¥, 21 ; det. I, 8; d, fem., det. II, 6 ; é, neuter, 
det. I, 5, al. ; aa, VI, 30, 32, al. ; ya (neut.), 
IV, 17; asa, gen.. masc., VII, 2; éna, instr., 
det. I, 9, al, ; yé, nom. plur, mase,, V, 20; é, 
V, 23, al.; amt, nenter, I, 7. — D,: 6, nom. 
plur. mase., VI, 8 ; yf, I, 16, al. ; ya, fem. I, 
9, al.; yé, neuter, VII-VIII, 9; yd (neuter), 
VII-VIIL, 7; yéaa, inatr., IV, 12, al; éna, 
VIL-VIU, 11; y4, nom. plur. mase., VIT.VII. 
11 ; yint, neuter, VII-VIII, 7, al. — Bh: @, 
nom. sing. masc,, 5; neuter, 2.— §.: ai, sing. 
neuter, 1,2.— B.: ya, sing. neuter, 2; mh, 3, 


sarva, — Kh,: sacé, nom. sing. neuter, XIV, 


18; sere, acc. masc. and nenter, passim; | 


saré, nom, plur. mase., VII, 21; sevdsn, loc., 
V, 16. — Dh. : ser, nom. sing. masc. det. 1,4; 
nenter, XIV, 17; savaw, ace, ; savasa, savéna, 
passim ; saré, nom, plur. masc,, VIT, 1; savéew, 
—D.: savasi, loc. sing., VII-VITI, 6; savden, 
loc. plur., VII-VITL, 6.—Bh.;: saré, nom. 
sing, neuter, 3. 


Personal Pronouns, . 


Ist person,—- Kh.: Aakai, nom., VI, 18, 
20; mama, gen., passim; mé, gen., passim; 
waomayd, instr. V, 13, 14; VI, 7, 195 mé, 
instr., LT. 7; wi, the same, XIV, 19.— Dh. : 
hakaw, nom, VI, 29, 32, al; mama, gen,, 
passim; mé, the same, V, J0, al.; mamayd, 
instr,, VI, 28; mandyé, the same, det. Il, 4 
(Jang, : mamiyayé); moyd, nom. plar., det. II, 
8; mojhow, the same, det. I, 10; aphd, ace, 
det. I1, 7 (Jaug. : apiéni); né, Il, 5; aphakem, 
gen. det. I. 5,7 (Jaug.: né); aphdew, loc., 
det. I, 4. —D. ; hakow, IDL, 21; maw, ace., 
IV, 8, 9; mama, gen,, VII-VITI, 6, al,; md, 
I, 7, al.; menayd, instr, VII-VIII, 3; 
wiamiye, VI-VITI, 7. — Bhy: hakam, 4; hamid, 
yen. 2; hamyayé, instr, 3. 


2nd person. — Dh, +: fuphé, nom. age. plar., 
let. I, 4, al.; Jong., det. II, 8 (twice) 11, reads 
not fiphé, but tuphdat; tuphitka(mi), gon. dot. I, 
13; twphéhi, instr. det. I, 3, 10: tuphéey, 
loc., det. IT, 2,—Bh.: vf, instr. plur., 2. — BR: 
tupoka (read tuphékan), gen. plar., 5. 


(oe). — Declension of Numorals. 


Kuitst.— duvé, nom, mase., I, 4; II, 5; | 





tint, nom. neuter, I, 3, 4; chatali (read °¢n°), 


nom. masc., XIII, 5; poriehasu, loc., II, 7. 
yésah, gen, plur., XIII, 38; yésu, loc, XII, | 


Daavut. — ékina, det, I, 18; det, Il, 10; 
fiint, nom. neuter, det. I, 4, 24; pawichasn, 
det, 1, 21, 

Deni. — duvéhi, instr., VII-VIII. 8; tie, 
loc. fem., V, 11, 16; (cut, nom, neuter, IV, 


| 16; ¥, 72. 


Sanasakin. —duré, nom. 6. 

3. — CONJUGATION. 
(a). — Verbal Bases, 

Tonly note modifications, which, ag com- 
pared with Sanskrit, are not of a purely 
phonetical and mechanical character. 

Eqitet,— Simple bases: kaléti V, 13, al.: 
apakaléti, upakaléti, XIII, 32; chhenati, XI, 
32; dekhatt, I, 2, al,; papwndti, XIU, 38; 
upahawiti, XII, 33, is the only example of the 
preservation of the consonantal conjugation ; 
vyinamané, AIT, 36; cijinitu, ibid.; x johi- 
taviyé, I, 1; punati, X, 32, seems to me to be, 
very doubtful. — Cansals : vadhiyaii, XII, 32 . 
vadhiyisati, IV, 11, for°dha®; ay, contracted to 


| 6 in iékhapésimt, XIV, 19; the formative aya is 


retained in the participle, in dnapayité, VI, 19; 
weakening of the vowel of the base: Ikhdpitd, 
XIV, 19. — Passives: alabisymiti, aladbhtyt- 


sarhti, Glabhiyien, 1, 3, 4. 


Duavii, — Simple bases : an waved, det. IT, 
6; ohishitw (*tish{hitud), IIL, 7; dakhatt, det. I, 
2, al. and dékhati, det. I, 7, al.; kuléi, V, SU, 
al. ; kaldmi, VI, 29; kalati, det. 1, 28; kaluses, 
det. I, 26; pdpundtha, det. I, 6, al, ; pajt- 
[hitaviyé], I, 1.— Cansals: véditu (= védayitn), 
det. II, 6. — Passives: dlabhiyisasti, I, 4, 

Detut, — Simple bases: anugahinéew, IV, 6; 
anussém, VIT-VIII, 21: upadahéui, VI, §; 
vidahémi, VI, 6; participle retaining the for. 
mative: sukhayi'é, VII-VITI, 3. — Causals :éfor 
aytin jhépétaviyé, V,10 (RM pays"); weakening 
of the base vowel in dnapitdns, VII, 1; nijhapa- 
yat, IV, 7; Wikhdpitd, passim : likhdpajitd, VII- 
VIET, 10; mandti, for ménayati, det, I, 7, is to 


me very doubtful. — Passives: khédiyati, V, 7. 


Buaees. — Cansals : likhdpeydsni, 8, 

Sanasaria. — Causals: Wkhdpayatha, 8, 7. 

Rtrxira. — Simple bases: pépJiavé, 2. — 
Causals: lékhdpétavtyéd, 4. 

Bairit. — Causal : dl(a)dAétayé, 6. 
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(db). — Terminations, 

Prowat, — The only trace of the medial 
termination occurs in Dh,, X, 13, if the reading 
manwalé is really certain; even in the passive 
we have dlebliyeit, ke, Kh., 1, 3.—1 note at 
S. and R., the form «entof the Ist person of ae. 
— It isa question if at Dh., det. I, 28, 26, the 
forms Aalali, kalusii (ef. holdin, VI, 20) de not 
represent the subjunctive. 


/mperatice. — No medial terminations, The 
second person plural ends in ¢a in debkhata, 
Dii., det. L, 7 (Jang. dékhatha), 14; im tha in 
chaghatha, Dh, det. I, 19; det. I, 11; in 
pabyscudathea, D., VI[-VIU, 1; hkidpayatha, 
ae ab 

Potential, — 1st pera. sing. in éhaw, at Eh, 
Dh. D., ¢yah, at Bh. (udiatyut, 3). — ded pera. 
sing. Kh.:; polipajfga, XUV, 20; styd, passim, 
perhaps sigalt (7), X, 28. Dh: pafipatya, 
XIV, 19; wyachA(é), det. I, 13 (Jaug. wthihe), 
nit heipd according to Dr. Bihler); 4acéya, X, 15; 
syd, passim. D.: anupatipaytyd, VU-VILL, 17, 
cadhéya, VIL-VIII, 3, lt, 18; papova, VII, 
3; syd, VIEVITL, 11; siya, IV, 15. Bes arya, 
3S. — lst pers. plur. in éwa. Kh., Dh, — ord 
pers. plur, Khe: Javégu, XID, 34; sususdya, 
XII, $3; vcaséen, VU, 21. Jangada, except in 
nikhamded, ITT, 11, and perhaps va(*jé(vja VIL, 
1, which is mutilated, forms on the contrary 
everywhere the drd pers. plur. in éyw : yupeyed- 
(Hi), det. T, 3; det. 0, 4, 14; Acyu(ts), det. [ 
6; det. UO, 6; papunéyu, det. 11, 5, 9; axvcasdyu, 
det. I], 6; lakéyw, det. IT, 6. Dh.: in feu : 
dlddha yéet(t), det. Il, 6; veaéeu, VII, ], 
é&e,; ILL, 10, nikhameed. D.: in dew: antiga- 
hindeuy IV, 6, de, Bh. : upadhalayéya, 7; 
shuncym, F. 

Past. — Tho perfect remains unchanged in 
dhe (Kh. always aha, except UI, 6; Dh, always 


éha; D. 3 times dha; Bh. dha). The imper- | 


fect bas survived in the 3rd pers. plur. Aaweai, 
Db. VIL, 3. — Aorist, drd pers, sing., wikha- 
saithe, Kh., VIL, 22; stkhawi; Dh., VIII, 4; 
huthd, D., VII-VILL, 15, 20; eodhithd, VII- 


VILL, 14, 17. Srd pers. plor, in im (Kho Dh. | 


D.), except Awinn, Kh, VIL, 22; Ausu, D., 
VII-VIU, 12. 

Futere. — No Ist pers. in of, Formas, such 
as kuchhdmi, have been previously quoted. It 
is the same with futures in which the formative 


| VI, 3;— Bh: 





éy 18 changed to h: chatha, Dh. det..1,17; des. 
IT, 9 (Jang. Csatha) ; dahaiti, D., IV, 18+ Aé- 
Kets, VII-VII, 4, 5, 6, It eal) remains 
to mention the forms Adsitni, det, IL 8 - 
Adsati, det. 1, 22, at Dh.; ddsewli (by the side 
of Atha), at D., VII-VIUI, 2: hésati at 
Bh., 4 

Absolndice. — Kh. in fu: dusayitu, IV, 10, ke. : 
in yo in saithayé, XIV, 21;— Dh. in te: ani. 
sisife, det. 11, 6, 8; chifiite, IV, 17; hatn, det, 
Il, 7, &e.; — D. in tu: wiseyite, IV, 10: eutu, 
VO-VIO, 21; in ya in apahasie = apahpiiya(?), 
in yt In adhigichya = adhahrr. 
tya, ©, 


Infinitive, — [h.: idhayitacé, IX, 12 - ; ets 


| patipddayitacé, det. 1, 19; det. IL, 11,—D.: 


tlalhayitacé, IV, 10; pilihstavé, IV, 11; pati- 
chalilacé, IV, 8; sainadapayitaré, 1, 8. 


Purticiples, — Participle present. — Kh. 
The medial form in adamdnant, VI, 17 ani 
tijinawané, XIU, 36; kaleité, X11, 33. — Dh, 
The medial form in ipahpajyaming, det, I, 
16; wipapfipidayaminghs, det. 1, 15 (at J. : rpa- 
fipdtaymitam), al., in which “i in the place 
of “md? is curious; but of. payanind, DD, V, 8. 
— D. has the medial form in anictkhamedn?, 
VIL-VITL, 2, in tho passive of the enusal piiya- 
wind, V, 8.—DBh. Participle present passive 
of the ennsnal: The 
medial form in pulakawiméaa, 3,— BR: paku- 
naming. These two last forms appear to be 
incorrect, 


abhrcad Gidea. — §, 


Participle past posstee. — 1 note the forms 
anapayite, Kh. VI, 19; Dh., LIT, 9: wip Aeeparyt la, 
D., IV, 18; snthayité, VUL-VIIL, 3, Anweathe, 
Dh., VI, 31, J., VI, 4, seems, as remarked by 
Dr. Bihler, to be a wrong formation for anu- 


| sithé. 


Participle Julure passive. — Kh. in fariya ; 
in tye in supadalayé (7), V, 14. — Dh. in taciya 
in ich hitariyé, det. I, 9, ll: pajd(Atlaviyé), I, 
1; in tya in dukhiy?, det. I, 13; vailhiyé, V, 23; 
supaddlayé (7), V, 22. — D. im tavtya : ichhi- 
tawiyé, IV, 14; Amitertyiné, V, 15; in tye in 

dékhiyé, ITT, 19; dusmiipalipadayé, I, 3. — R. 
in facta : tivasétaciyé, o,— Bin taya, if we are 


| to judge from wliditiayé, 6; but the reading 


may well be incorrect, 
The short inscriptions of Baribar, of Kan- 


| imbl, and of Allababid (Queen's Edict) 
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are connected, 50 far as we can judge, with | nominative singular of masculine buses in a, 
the orthographic series of the edicts which we | ends in é, &c. As for special points, all I see 
have just considered : 7-4 and i-n, respectively, | to quote are the forms ddinkélt (for ajieikéht) 
do not appear to be distinguished in them; the | Bar., I, 2; I], 4; kudha (= pute), ibid., I, 
r thanges into ¢; the initial y disappears; | 2; II, 3; Ill, 3; wiydie, Bar. I, 2, os at 
neither# nor s have any particular signs; the Dehli. 


WEBER'S SACRED LITERATURE OF THE JAINS. 
TRANSLATED BY DR. HEEBERT WEIR SMYTH. 
(Confinwed from page 23). 


426) The third group of the texts of the Siddbinta is formed by the ten painnas* 
prakirnaa, 


It is as yet undetermined how old is the position of the painnns, prakirnas as the third 
part of the Siddljinta and what caused their location there. In Avi. there follow upon the 
nvaiigas first the ehhéaggamthasand then the painnas. InSvi.and V. the painnas come directly 
after the uvatigas, but the chéda texts (with the exception of mahanistha which is reached after 
the painnas are done with) have been placed before (between anges 4and }),as if their position at 
that point belonged tothem. Is the mere fact that the painnas are more numerous the reason 
that in the present arrangement of the parts of the Siddhinta (see p. 226) they have been 
placed before the chhéasuttas? They are certainly very much inferior to the chléasuttas both as 
regards inner worth and external extent.” The joint name painna, by which they are united 
does uot oceur in any other place in the Siddhinta, except in their own text, so far as I hate 
been able tu observe. The word painna is found, it is true, in the Nandi satojna, but in 
another, far more universal signification, viz,, asa means of denoting all those texts not écntained 
inthe aigas. In the passage of the Nand{ 84,000 or even 4,400,000 painnagas are spoken of ! 


The texts now extant called painnas in the pregnant sense of the word, bear a name, which, 
Genoting “scattered,” “hastily sketched” pieces, well suits their real nature as a group of texts 
corresponding to the Vedic parigishtas. Like the parisishtas they are, with a few exceptions, com- 
posed in metre ; [427] and in fact in arya, the metre which is usual in the karika insertions in the 
os ote, “They are bi Pa from the texts, which we haveconsidered up to this point, in that 
tie DOM, Sing. mase. first decl. recularly ends in ls a iP tea Pa 
This is a proof of their later ‘lots. : @ and not ine (for exceptions aée on 5 and 4). 

In the tanal enumeration of the annigapavittha texts ; | Msi. hr | 
Simiyirl we meet with but six of the tai separate = la galls vee 3 ‘ _ oe 
works just mentioned, the titles of 1, 3, 4, 10 are lacking, texts which bale m ascltedte 
secondary stamp. (The scholiast on the Nandi appears also in the case of No. 2 to have had 
before him quite a different text from the one we possess.) hae ayia em ee 


These ten texts did not originally enjoy the distinction of being i 
. | | ion oO g the representatives of | 
painna group ; and ot ee arrived bat gradually at this honor is roe by pause 
mony going to prove that considerable dissent at present exists ; regard | i tog 
position claimed by them. SER Se a to the representative 


In Avi. the enumeration on this point isin three very import, sal = 
ritual 1 anodgadira % Latioustalsaaiacs (2) », siabArasbclenbaace © 
(7) m tattdalayéyaliyar (5) 6, sasathira (4) 7, 1,1 bhattaparinna (3) », rihianapadiga 
vig’ (8) wy arnguvijji m» Ya | chadsarapa (1) 13, divasigarapannatt? ms joisal mee Ulati Apa 
marauasamahl ys, titthdgili yg taba siddhapihadapainnath 17} narayavibhatil «. chazdicn ce 
(8) Ww pathehakappa 29 11 9 1. | salt 1s) Chathdivijjhiys 


" Their collective extent is only about 1,900 granthas. 
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Here then are twenty names, with but one exception (19 viratthas) all belonging to the 
present group. There are five names which recur elsewhere in the Siddhinta — (1,2, 19, IF, £0) 
—+ [428] two names which at least were mentioned in connection with the Siddh. — yy, 1s, —: 
and finally there are four names found nowhere else except here — 9, 11. 10,18, It is of especial 
luterest to observe the aseribing of Nandi and Aynoga to the painna group as being 
placed before them. This reference recurs in similar fashion in Svi., where the enumeration is 
but fragmentary and limited to the mention of: nati 1, auudgadiri 3, dévimdatthai (7) », 
tamdularéyiliyam (5) 4, chathdivivviyit (! 6) » fiurapachchakkhiya (2) ¢, ganivijjii (8) 7; 
painnaginam. Tt then speaks of sésini but does uot enumerate them. In V. the painna texts 
are treated of on two occasions. In the first case we find, for some reason inexplicable to me, 
in the discussion in reference to the 15th book of tiga 6, an enumeration of ten texts, which are 
not stated to be painnas, though the titles of six are fonnd among the titles of the 10 painnas. 
At the head (the action in question is called nondi-m-itnarh varhdanaya) we again find nathdi and 
anuuga ; then follow dévimda (7) 9, tamidula (8) 4, chatndivéjjha (! 6) 5. ganivijji (8) g, marann ;, 
jyhanavibhatt 9, finra (2) 9, mahipachelukkhiinn (9) ». Of these No. 7 is doubtless i déntjen!® 
with maranasaméhi in Avi. and No, 8 corresponds to a section ins, See below. The second 
passage in V, is that in which the painnas are directly discussed ; (429) and in this passage they 
appear in the forefront together with nandi and annfga,™ Fifteen names are there mentioned, 
among which are all the ten members of the present list, though arranged differently, but at the 
end they are called only ichch-Ai: sathpayath painuaga : nathdi 1, anoédgadiriims.. , dévithda-. 
tthaya (7) a, tntidulaveyiliya (5) 4, maranasaméhi s, mahipachchakkhina (9) ¢, dnrapachcha- 
kkhina (2) 7, satmthirarna (4) ¢, chamdivijjhaya (6) 9, bhattaparinnA (3) », chaitisarana (1) 1 
viratthaya (10) 4, ganivijja (8) 4, divasignarapannattisathgahant i gachhiyfra 5 ichch-Ai 
painnagini. Of the threeadditional texts mentioned here No.5 is mentioned in Avi. and elsewhere 
— soe p. 425 —as belonging to the painnas; the case is similar with No. 15, No. 14 belongs to 
the text referred to as No. 13 in Avi, a text which possesses a considerable antiquity — 
pp. 268, 389. Is the samgahani on it mentioned here identical with the Jambudvipasarmgrahani 
vf Haribladra mentioned p. 413 (on upiiga 6)? In connection.with the above discussion V. 
treats of the isibhisiyiim (see pp, 259, 281, 402), and allots to them 50 ajjhayanas. We have 
hirendy observed “that Haribhadra on Av. 2, » identifies the isibh., quoted there, with 
the “dévendrastava etc.,” but on another occasion identifies the isivh with the nttarajjbayann. 
We read therefore in V. that the isibh, were regarded by some ns belonging to the uttarajjh, 
(430) uttarajjhayanesn dyiim atmtabbhavamti, to which the mahinisthajégavihi is joined in V, 
In the Vichirdmritasatgraha (see p. 355) as in the three simiyiri there is an enumeration 
of the painnagas, which begins with Nandi and Anuéga. Nineteen and not 10 poinnas are here 
enumerated, but of these only the first three are given a name: The passage, which is interest- 
ing for other reasons, reads in the very corrupt MSS.: amzga 11, upimga 12, chhdédnasatigha 5 (!) 
malagramtha 4 pramukhih, pratiniyata éva gramthih kalpabhishyiidyuktas(tralakshanipétah, 
yatalh kva ‘pi yogavidhan drityaminésho namdy-anuyiigs dvari-"turapratyikhyinady-ékinnavii- 
Sutiprakirnakéshu késhiim chid éva jitakalpa-pamchakalpidinim virachayitiré jniyninté 
nimagriham, na sarvéshim, yéshim kartird na jniyamté tini ganadharakyitini. Here then, 
iturapratyikhyinam (2), and not dévémdrastava (7), comes after nandi and anny”, at the head of 
the remaining painnas, Here as in Avi., the pathchakalpa and, in connection with it, the 
jitakalpa seem to be counted among the painnas, whereas — see below — they are generally 
held to belong to the chhédasitra.”! | 
3 The marannsambhi is also mentioned elsewhere. Soo pp. 429, 1. Wo micht well recall the maranavibhatti 
in ccunection with the marapa, or the maranaviehhi in the enumeration of the ansogapavittha-, or aigabahira texts 
in Nandlete. All these texts refer without doubt to euthanaay ; ef. painna 2. 
© The connection with both is, however, very slight, for in vy. 01 of the jiguvibiina we find the express statement ; 
dévitndatthaya-m-4i painnaga, the connection of nandi and anudga being i l. 
“in angs 4,44 only 44 ajjh, are allotted to them in conjunction with the d ¥ , 
" Either the parbch. or the jitak. appearsas No.6. The Vichirim., however, recognizes only five chhédasarighas. 


See abore, 
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I have been able to discover vo further information that would prove the connection of 
nandi and anudga with the painna group. The lists and MSS, of the painna gronp, which I 
possess, pay no attention to these two texts, [451] and limit the painnas to a smaller number, 
fenerally to ten. 





The enumeration in the Ratnasigara (Calc. 1880) is os follows: —chatsarann (1) ;, samthara 
(4) a tatndula (5) a, chatndévijjiyd ('6) 4 ganavijjiya (! 8) s, dévavijjiya q, virathava (10) :, 
gachhayara s, j(ytishkaratda », mahipachchakkhina (9) yo. Three names found in Biihler's 
list (2, 3, 7) do not occur here. To compensate for this omission there ure 8 texts mentioned, 
of which one, No. 6, is quite nuknown; the second, No. 8, is found iu the V., oud the third, 
No, 9, is referred to even in Avi. among the painnas. 


In the enumeration of HKijendra Lala Mitra and of Kashinath, see pp. 226, 227, we find 
the list of Buhler (arranged J, 2, 3, 0, 5, 6, 8, 7, 4). No, 10 is-omitted and replaced by maranis- 
samibi, the acquaintance with which name we had already made in Avi. and V.,and which 
lere occupies the eighth position (between 8 and 7), 


I possess a MS. of the dasapainnas which contains a recension varying from. that given in 
Hiihler's list. The first page having disappeared, a page which does not belong there has been 
inserted in its place. Tt is, therefore, doubtful whether the first partis chatisaranam (]) or not? 
The arrangement of the following parts is (2, 3, 4, 8, 6, 9,475. Instead of 7 we have the gachhi- 
yira, [432] which we find in V. (see p, 429) and Ratnasdgara (p. 431); bot there is nothing te 
compensate for the omission of 10. 


The foregoing considerations prove conclusively that it is a matter involved in uncertainty 
what texts really belong to the paitina group, a fact that must be held to render this secondary 
character a matterof great probability. All that can be drawn from the contents of the present 
|) painnas makes for the same conclusion. 


A considerable portion of the 10 painnas refers to the proper sort of enthanasy, the confes- 
sion necessary for this end and the abjoration of everything evil. Several portions, however, 
treat of different subjects, viz.:; — 5 physiology, 7 mythology, § astrology, 10 hymns, That 
portion which is of mythological content recalls the Atharyapariéishta, though the Atharva- 
prriéishta must precede the painnas in order of time, since the latter contains the Greek terms 
hora and dikkéna, : 


It is difficult to give a review of the contenta of most of these small tests, since we possess 
no commentary, The character of some portions (1, 5,6—8) is very dissimilar from that of 
others; 6—S are of a similar type, which marks them out asa separate in ter-dependent group. A 
peculiar characteristic of this group is that the author speaks of himeelf in the first person, and 
addresses bis listeners in the plural cr singular. In No. 7 # woman is the object of his instrno- 
tion; and this painna has a special claim to antiquity since it is enid to be identical with the 
isibhisiydim mentioned in aigas 319 4, 4! Seep. 420, It is, however, possible that another 
text (443) of the same name is there referred to. In the summary which 1 now give 1 follow 
the extant osnal list of the 10 painnas which is found in Bihler, i 


XXV. The first painnam, chatisaranath, chatuhtaranam; in 63 yy. Tho first feven 
verses“ refer to the shadivaéyakam, the six daily duties necessary for the purification of life, 
Seu above pp. 161 5, 244, 

aa Though the extent of the chaitsarana with its 63 githis, a ars to be very lar tone leaf, it is, noverthelees 
possible that the missing leaf may hare coutained this eet shee is MS, ate sha 7 ober 
mo that the 2,800 akeharns of the front und reverse side would be ontirely enfficient for these 63 githis, 

No. 0 has here not 86 but 91 verses, 


“ Tho first verse reads : shvajja{/aviral ukkitteps gunavad ya padtivatt! | kbaliyases phn esa ee | 
eunadhbruss chéva '/1!) It recurs in similar form in the Anuyégadviras, ete. ‘yaaa nhbdaya vapatigiohchhs 
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1... The sdivn tii sendin, eccliewel in the text <eaatay sdeitiasbenvival desistance 
from all evil.“ Ci. the use of this word to denote the firstahga also in up. 1, s7 (ib. 123, 135 siivaj- 
jajogavahiya). 

2. chaiivisaithaa, chaturviiéatistava, explained ibid. by: ukkittani, praise of the virtues 
of the 24 Jinas. 


S$. vwhilhdanaa, explained by gunavaé padivatti, honor of the guru. 


4. padikkamapam, pratikramanam confession (to the gurn), explained by khaliyassa 
nimdani, censure of past misdeeds, conjoined with the intention of not committing the offence 
again, 

5, kiussagga, kayotsarga, expiation, explained by: vanatigichha, healing of wounds, further 
purification of those who have been absolved by confession. 


[434] 6. pachchakkhipam, pratyikhyinam, explained by: gunadhirapd, the observance of 
all virtues, or really the casting off of all evil, 


The following must be noticed as regards the six ivaiyakas, which we will discuss later on 
when treating of Nandi, Anuyigadv., Avady. It was to be expocted that the explanations 
given for | and 6 should have changed their respective positions, 1, ¢. simiiya should have been 
explained by gunadhiirand and pachchakkhina by slivajjnjdgavira!. Had this been the case a 
better logical arrangement would have been effected, viz.: — 1, good action, 2. confession of the 
commission of misdeeds, 5. compensation for the misdeeds committed, 6, deaistance from all 
furthersins. Do not these very names seem to indicate that this was the original arrangement ? 
The two Avaéyakas, cited in the second and third place, interrupt the connection between 1 and 
4—6, and are consequently probably to be regarded as secondary additions. 


In ¥. 8" the fourteen dreams are enumerated which the mother of a tirthakrit dreams 
before his birth, an enumeration which is tantamount to a list of his fourteen excellencies 
or virtues. 


With verse 9 the text per se begins (the preceding portion is doubtless a secondary addition) 
by the author announcing his purpose: ... vardiuth Mahiviram | kusalinubamdhibatbdhuram 
ajjhayanam kittaissimi jolt Here we have the older name of the text, since the chaiigaranath, 
as will soon be shown, forms but a part of its contents. [435] Ina MS. which contains all the 
10 painnas and which is preceded by an introduction in reference to the sacred nomber four, the 
name of this painna is stated to be kusalinubathdhajjhayagam and not chaiisaranam. 


In y. 10 is described the three-fold contents of the following portions, and an explanation 
given for thia division that refers to the name addoeced in y. 9: @sa gané apavarayam kiyavvé 
kosalahén tti}) 10 1) At the head stands 1. the chaisaranagamanam (from which the customary 
title of this painna has been borrowed), 7. «. the prayers by means of which four-fold protection 
can be obtained: the arihamta (arbant, v. 13—23), the siddha (v. 23—29), the siho (sidhn, v. 
30—40) and the dhamma (v. 41—48). Then follows 2. dukkadagarihd, a penitential system (v. 
49—54) of confession to the gurn, and 3. sukadinamdans, the joy arising from a good deed (v. 
55—57). Then come promises of reward and a verse (62) which has compassion on him, 
through whom chatiramgd Jinadhammé na = chiirammgam sarapam avi oa kayam, The con- 
ea verse contains the summons iya . . vira! bhaddathtam éam ajjhayapam — (dhyiya). 





 sahd ar bcaibecavskakin iti alivadyib, stphahabrttibortplhé: tishdth viratir nivrittib. 

“ na punah karishydm! ‘ty abhyupagamanam; hence the name, the meeting, pratipach kramanam, Tho prati- 
kramanam is (soo Jacobi, Kalpas. p, 117) divided into five parts; 1. daivasikam (we must accept this and not 
dévadikam aa the reading in Jacobi's text) i. «. to be done daily; 2. ritrikam nightly; 3. pikahikam semi-monthly ; 
4 overy four montha; 5, annaally. 

«* Avady. @, ara, ace Jacobi on Kalpasiitra Jin, § 4 
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The commentary considers that this implies also a reference to the name of the author Vira- 
bhadra, presumably a siidhu, one of the 14,000 who joined Vira. 


(436) There is a commentary by Sémasumdara from the Tapigachha; according to the 
Gurviivall of this gachha (see Kl, 256 ) born samy. 1430, died 1499, A. D. 1374—1443, 


In contradistinction to the trind of the Buddhists buddha, dharma and samgha, we find here 
& quadripartite arrangement, The samgha is divided into two parts, the earlier and the 
present saints, the siddha and the sidhu. The Buddhistic saingha, as is expressly stated in 
that of the Avesta, has reference merely to the pious of the present, who, it may be remarked, 
are divided in the Avesta according to sex: yéihé hatim . , yhothim cha t8§ chi tai§ chi 
yazamaide. The “ Holy Ghost" of the Christian trinity, the origin of which we ascribed (Ind, 
Streifen 3, sy) to gnostic connection either with the trinity of the Parsees or with that of the 
Buddhists, embraces all time. 


XXVI. The second painnam, durapachchakkhanam, aturapraty®, c. 70 vv. with an 
insertion in prose after v, 10 treats® of the renunciatio of the moribundus, the pandiyamaraham, the 
cenuine euthanasy, cf. Bhagayv, 2, 1, gs, 7 (my treatise, 2, se—7, 20). The introduction consists 
of enumerations of the five aguvvayas (pinivahavéramans etc.), and of the gunavvayas and 
rikkhis,* In v, 8 there is a citation from the third painna :j0 bhattaparinnaé (bhaktaprakiroaké) 
uvakkamé vittharépa nidditthd 1° sb ché 'va bilapamdiya maragé néd jahijuggam | sit In v. 10 
the proclamation of the [437] real intention of the author: itté patbdiya! pashdiyamaranssadl 
vuchchham samis/ nam || 1 yy SMBrapa 


The prose paragraph which follows contains a general formula for confession and renuncia- 
tion, beginning with the words: ichhimi bhamté uttamattham (! uttamirtham pipinim praki- 
ram, gioss) pratikramémi, and closes with 63 jhina, dhyana, formulas, beginning : anninatm jhiné.% 
Joined to these are corresponding formulas composed in githis, The methods of counting the 
verses vary greatly in the different MSS., since in some the prose part is counted inas 13 verses, 
so that the total sum is $4 verses; and differences of another nature are also apparent. The 
scholiast on the Nandi, it may be remarked in passing,” in his enumeration of the Angi ga- 
pavittha texts, held another text than the present one to be the iarapachchakkhinam ! 


[438] XXVII. Third painnam, the bhattaparinna, bhaktaparijna, in 172 vv., treata of 
the bilapamndiyamaranam. Cf, the citation just made from vy. 8 of the second painna. This painna 
contains ethical precepts™ which refer constantly to the Jinasisanam, Jinavayanam, the Jina- 
paniya(pranita) doctrines, while at the same time it cites its own title ; cf. (v. 9—11, 14, 18, 
35, 169,171). In the verse before the Inst, this painna is sid like painna 1 to refer back to (the 


48 yd ‘sau Virabhadrasidhuh dri Virasaktah chaturdafasshasramadhyavart! tasyé ‘dam étad adhyayanam, érarh 
sistrakartul sanfsagarbham abhidhinam wktah ; asya chi "dhyayanaaya VirabhadrasfidhukritatvajeApaning yaaya 
jinasya yivantah eidhavah pratyékabudhd (see pp. 265, Si4)api tivarsta Ara prakirpdény api thvarbti bhavarel 
jupiter bhavati (! see below on the Nandi, 

" In the Vichirimritasnigah — see p. 430 — the durap.’ is placed after nandi and anuyiga, at the head of the 

nine, 
i ** Seo Windisch in Jour, Germ. Or, Sor, 4, 294 (1874). 

® itah pacditindts viéeshat’ 'pi pa “noth prochyaté sazhkehtpatah. 

"3 jhage is always construed here with the accua., i, ¢, probably aa 1 p. sing. Atm. of adenominative (dhyinay)? 
— A collection of examples of these dhydons ia to be found in the introduction of H éala's commentary on 
the fourth painna: dhyinabhédis tu likbyacnté ; anninajhip?, atra misatusadrishtinntah Hors | recognizes 
the number of these formulas as di. The words before jhiné appear in thematic form, aa plrvapadini, and not as 
acou#, Cf. the jhinavibhatti above, p. 423, 


mentioned, the meaning and the position of these words between the explanations of the title, charanavihi and 
mabkpachchakkhaparh makes most decidedly for the conclusion that thia Very corrupt statement of contents, the 
metre of which cannot be restored, belongs to the title Aura” which in the text in betwoen these two titles, On 
glyatthé see below (pp. 450, 464, 478), on the chhédasutta. 

™ Directions aa to how-a man should ubstain from food, Kash. 
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doctrines of) Virabhadda, aia it is perhaps better to assume that Mahavira himself is referred 
to in this verse :—ia jo tsara-jina-vi-rabhaddabhaniyagusirinim (!) inam-é | bhattaparinnam dhannj 
padhamti nisunamti bhavamti 0 a7) | sattarisayam Jinina va gihinam samnyakbittapannattat | 
arihamté vibina sisayasokkham lahat mukkhat || i311 According to this concluding verse the 
text should contain only 170 veraes, but perhaps the two concluding verses are a secondary 
addition, The plaral of the verbs in vy. 171 in opposition to those in the singular ji... 
dhannd is at least very peculiar. Instead of the Sanskrit “sirinim ("sirinim B! both times 
with m) “shrigim is doubtless the better reading. 

XXVIII. Fourth painnam, samthara, sathstdra, in 122 vv., treats of the bed upon straw. 
CE. Bhagav. 2, 1, 7, 74 (my treatise 2, 993, »7) a8 a preparation for the pamdiyamaraoam, the proper 
eothanasy. The title samthira is frequently referred to throughout the text; cf. v. 1, 3, 4, 15, 
21, 27, 30 ete.), thus ¢. g.: samthirammi nibarndham gonapariviadim nisiméha jj, )|. This was 
the cuse with painna 3. 

[439] In vy. 32 — 44 the qualities of the man are described who intends to ascend the 
satuthira, the second hemistich recurring throughout os a refrain; . . aruhai j6 catnthiram 
suvisuddho tassa samthard. In vy. 56 fg. there ore cited all manner of instances of those who 
died satithiram aridha. Thus, the flower-gatherer (? pupphachila) Ajj in Poyanapura vy. 56, 
Sukisalarisi v. 63, examples from Ujjéai v. 65, Rohidagam nayaram y. 68, Pidaliputta vv. 70. 73, 
Kisambi v. 78, Kunilanagara v. 80, the names Kurudatta v. 84, Gaynankumila v, 85, Childiputta 
v. 86, Mamkhali v. 87. It concludes: éva(m) maé abhithuyaé samthiragaimdakhamdham adrddha | 
susamananariindachamdi suhasamkamanath saya dimtu |) jas |. 

XMXIX. Fifth painnath, tarhdulavéyaliyam,™ in verse, prose, and again in verse, The 
contents are of an anthropological and physiological nature, and are briefly stated in the intro- 
duction :-— 

vochchham painnagam inath tamdulavéiliyam nama 11) {I 

sunaba ganié dasa dasi (disd A) visasayiusea jaba vibbajjamti | samkali¢ vigasié jam chiar 
"yom sésayam hoi il si 

jattiyamitté divasé jattiyA rai muhuttam ussisé 1 gabbhammi visai jivé ahiravihitm ya 
voohchhimi |I51l 

Then follows the statement that the jiva [440] remained in the womb 277 full ahdrattasand 
one-half of an abdératta (cf. Aup. § 104) —(26 verses + 3), The prose treats especially of the life 
and development of the embryo in the womb, striking parallels to which are found in the stnte- 
mentain Nirnkti 14, ¢, 7, and in the Garbhépanishad (Ind. Stud. 2, gs), The subject is treated in 
the form of a dialogue, in antique form, between Mahivira and Géyama. The nominative often 
ends in ¢ and not in o, 80 that we may suppose an older source is the base of this recital. Then 
follows an enumeration of the dasa dasid (dishd A), ten “ages of man" (cf. Ath. 3, 4, 7): bali, 
kitté (A, kidd B, viddi C), mamda, bali, panna, hdyani, pavatnché, pabbhird, mummubi (A, ma 
B, su? C), mayan. These are then treated separately in metre. The text then returns to prose, 
and treats, in connection with the fiyus, of the divisions of time: dvaliyi, khana up to the 
kédikédiu, i. ¢. millions of years, after which it discusses the multiplicity of bodily relations and 
of the nature of the body in general. Next come the dry measures based upon the migahad 
patthé, of. Ath. par. 35, 9 (my treatise on the Jydt. p. 80; Aupap. § 80, 98), measures of length, 
of time, the number of the bones, sinews and other parts of the body, of all manner of diseases, 
of women, &c. Here and there we find verses inserted though they are not counted in con- 
tinuously with the rest. At the conclusion we find 18 verses :— 


éyam sium sarirassa (metre!) vasinath gapiyapigadamahattham | mokkhapaiimassa ihat 


5 Jt {4 uncertain how: we ste to translate or explain this. In ges 9, 1, 2 veyilipe is = vaidirika, in dasaviilis 
== voikilika. In mos. o fol. 1075 the title is translated by taxbdulavaitilikam ; and also in Kashinath (the state of 
a child in the womb, its birth, &c.), . jyotibédatre, gloss. 
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(metre!) samnttat sahassapatiassa (metre!) 1) 17 1) @yam sagadasariram jai-jara/44) |marana- 
veyatibaholam | taha pattaha®’ kiiam }°9 jaha mochchaha savvadukkhinam | 15 1 

AXX, Sixth painnam, chamdivijjhayam,™ in 174 vv. In the introduction, a diragaha 
(v- 3), with a oonspectus of the contents. Vv. 4— 19 treat of vinnya in general, vv, 20 — 35 
of the qualities of a teacher, dyariyaguna, vy. 36 — 51 of the scholar, sisagona, vv. 52 — 65 
of the impediments (?), niggahaguna,™ in the way of the vinaya, vv. 66 — 98 of perception, 
ninaguna, vv. 99 — 114 of the conduct of life, charanagona, v. 115 fg. of death, maranigona, 
All these sections are clearly separated by a verse which marks the end of one and the beginning 
of another (20, 35, 52, 66, 95, 115), Thus, « gy. v. 20: vinnyassa gunaviscs’ 66 mie vannid 
samistnam | ayariyinam cha gune dgamand mé nisimeha || go |) Inv. 173 the contents is repeated 
or recapitulated sa in the daragaha; and the concluding verse ia closely counected with that of 
painne 6: 

tahapattaha kiium jé jaha mochchaha gabbhavisavasahlpam | maranaponabbhavajammana- 
duggaivipiviyagamaninam | y7 | 

XAXI. Seventh painnam, dévimdatthaa, dévemndrastava; in 300 vy. A systematic 
enumeration of the 32 dévimdas, and of all the gods according to their [442] groups, dwelling 
places, &c." The Nom, Sing, M. of Decl, | ends frequently im ¢, perhaps because the contents 
partially follows the statements in the aigas and upitigas. The divisions are here, aa inthe case 
of painna 6, distinctly separated ; and the anthor here, too, speaks of himself in the firet person, 
and addresses not unfrequently (cf. p. 458) sumdari, suapu, as the one for whom his work is 
intended," 

A patent contradiction to this secular method of treatment is found im Hoaribhadra on 
Avaéy.2, « where the anthor proclaims himeelf to be the composer of a nijjutti: isibhisianam, 
and explains this word by dévemdrastavidinim. We have seen above (pp. 259, 281, 429) that 
on 8,4 be referred it to the uttarajjhana. That our text should be so honoured as to be brought 
into connection with a work of such an important title as the isibhisiyn (cf. aigas 3, y. 4, a ) 
and to have been thought worthy of  nijjatti at the hands of the author of the Avaéyaniryukti 
(whoever this may have been), seems utterly impossible if we take into consideration the 
cecondary character of this smal) mythological manual (see above, pp. 250, 432). It is, however, 
worth our attention to note the fact that also in Svi. V, (see above, p. 428 fy.) the painnas are 
frequently said to begin with a text of this name, 

[443] The table of contents in v. 7 ff. reads: kayare té vattisam dévimdi? ki wa kattha 
parivasal? kévaiyaé kassa (hii? ko bhavanapanggahd kassa? i 511 kévaiyé nu vimini? bhavand 
oagari cha humti kévaiya? pudhavina cha vahuttam uyyattavimaon vinnd (?) vi 9 1) kiramti 
cha kaléod (1) ukkésam majjhimam jahannam cha | ussied nissied uddhi (P) visab wa ki késimn ? 
Not and closes: dévithdanikiyinam thao (ila) samatté aparisésd 1) 290 1 

AXXII. Eighth painnamh, gapiviyya, ganividya, in 86 vv, The contents ieof an astrological 
character.” It begins: vachchhat balibalavihit navabalavihigsuttasathchin pnsattham | jinava- 








* Cf. pattihi in Hila. ® Seo Hém. 8, 217, Hills 524 in Bhuv. (p. 199). 

* The name is obscure; viyyaya in A, bot vijjhaya in B, Nani, Pikehike and in the threo simichirl ; ones 
im Avi. “vijjhiya, in Svi. °vivviyal (a poor MS.) and “vejjha in V; Kashinath has: chandévijaya, an account of 
witcheralt, magic and mysticiem ({).— The right Sanakpit equivalent of the title is Candraka-r‘dhya which, os 
O¢ha-niryukti 1142 shows, is the same as radhieldhya ‘ aim-striking." — L, 

 niggayagupe vv. 3, niggnuhaguné in vr. 52 and 173. 

| Panegyrics on the Tirthakara’s by Déva and Indra (*), Kashinath. | 

© The introduction states the situation in explicit terms: kii (kl ?) padhamapafisammi eivai samayanic : 
Viphahant (? metre 1) | vunnfi vayam uyiiram jiyamind Vaddhaminammi ve ae recast rapt 
simiirakla piyion baxinnnd | paialin}éabbimol sepa vayass Vaddhamiqama y 80 Likewise tu ¥.7 ab pia 
bhanai, and in +. I): ipuchhio piyié bhunai: « ms nisknthn. on frequently nt] : vannih : 
vannéhith (! varnayishyimi), vochhah, rochhimi, Peay ae piestorestneats Spires siren 

©! The avachiri on the Nandi explains aw follows ; ganividyd 





pe Segarra ashy ikiripaniiparthioupsrutoddManajnkgurirtpaphdisinujutvihirhdipraydjanésbu coe, 
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yaoabhisiyam inath pavayanasatthammi jahadittham || 1 4, and treats according to the diraguha 
(v. 2): 4, of thedays, divasa, vv. 3—8,—, of the lunar days, tihi, vv, 9, 10, —, of the nakshatra, 
vv. 11—41, — «4 of the karana, vv. 42—46 — , of the planets, gahadivasa, vv.47,48, — ¢, of the 
hours, muhotta, vy. 49—58, — +. of the omens, saiinabalam, vv. 59—63, — », of the horoscope, 
laggabalam, vv. 64—72, — and 9, of the signs, nimitta, vv. 73—85. —The context corresponds 
in character with the statements of the Atharvaparidishta. The names of the nakshatras represent 
a secondary stage™ as upaiigas 5—7, The karanas are, however, recognized here as in up. 6, 
though the fourth [444] ia called, as in up. 6, not taitila, but thiljana. In the discussion in 
reference to the lagna the word hérd is found (v. 66) and, as it appears (the passage is corrupt), 
alsa the word dikkina (vv. 67, 69), so that we have a patent instance of Greek influence. 

The second collection uf the dasapainna (see above, p. 431) allots only 31 vv. to the 
ganiviyyA. Of the verses here only the following recur there: 1— 14, 2] — 32, 35, 87, 74, 82; §§ 
4 — 8 are entirely wanting, § 3 has instead of 31 vv. only 14, and § 9 instead of 13 only 2. 

XXXII. Ninth pafnnath, mahA4pachchakkhinam,in 143 vv. A general formula designed 
for confession and renunciation. It begins: @sa karémi papimas titthayardnai aguttaragalnam | 
«thal .. | saddabé jinapannattam pachchakkhiémi (a) pivagam |i2\\ jam kit chf duchchari- 
yah tam sham nimdimi savvabhiépam | eimdiyam cha tivihim karémi saAvvaM nirigiram | ail 
The verses frequently close as groups with the same refrain; ¢. g. pamdiyamaranam marihdmi 
(fature) vv. 41 — 48, piuvagaéd marthimi v. 50, rakkhimi mahavvié pambeha vv. 65 — 76, sihamtl 
(or sth@ow) appand attham vv. 80— 84, vésirimi, tti pivagam vv. 116 — 120. The formula uses 
the first person alone: nimdami, garihimi, vésirimi, vosiré, khimémi, pachchaikkhimi (!). It 
concludes: éyam pachchakkhinam anupiléigs suvihié sammatm | véminiya vva dévd haviyya 
ahavA visiyyiyya 11 13. It, therefore, opens up as the prospect of the reward of correct perform- 
ance of confeasion, entrance among the véminiya gods or com plete dissolution (vistryéta). 





PARSI AND GUJARATI HINDU NUPTIAL SONGS. 


BY PUTLIBAI D. BH. WADIA. 
(Continued from Vol KIX. page 378). 
Parr Il. 
TRANSLATION. 
No. 6, 
Song sung when the wedding presents are being carried for the bride 
or the bridegroom. 
Five sets of presents for the bride and five for the bridegroom : 
(Even) the king has admired them from the baleony (of his palace). 
Five sets of presents for the bride and five for the bridegroom, 
The wedding guests have been brought from the country of Jasi.! 
5 Their praises have been sung in good words, . . . a 
Joy, joy to him by whose side the pipes are being played. 
Let us make an ovation with a tray full of pearls. 
Come forth, mother of the bridegroom, his aunts, his sisters all : 
Tho petted bridegroom will now mount his horse, 
10 And he will have a splendid following. : 
Gracefal flower girl, tripping gracefully along, 
Who will buy thy daisies ? 
His father? Méharwiinjt, will be sure to buy them ; 
For he is in pressing need of them. 











% ‘The name jittham@la (see Ind. Stud, 10, 999) in found here (v. 11) ; ee p. 350. : | : 
1 Tt is not plain what couatry ia meant. * The meaning is not quite clear. The bridegroom's. 
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15 His father is overjoyed and spends money (freely) 
In order to keep up his prestige. 
The bridegroom's mother has caused a beautiful sidf to be woven for herself, 
And a bodice of cloth of gold. 
Father, what shall we admire most in this procession f 
20 I bring my procession (of gucats) from the city of Bombay (Mumbii). 
Send for jewellers from Surat, 
Send for boxes fall of jhal* and jiumraa* 
And adorn the bride and the bridegroom with them. 
Brother, what shall we admire most in this procession ? 
25 I bring my procession (of guests) from the City of Strat, 
Send for goldsmiths from Sirat, 
And get boxes full of bangles and bracelets. 
Indulge every desire of the marrying couple. 
Now, father, you who are a man of influence,® 
30) «6Get together good wedding guests, 
The flower girl enters the narrow street, 
And brings garlands of buds. 
Flower girl, we shall buy what you bring. 
We married* women shall unite in buying (your flowers). 
35 Get married women to sing eongs, 
And indulge every desire of the marrying couple. 
Siribji will now ride his horse, 
And by his’ side (will walk) his brother who is a déadi7. 
Let me scatter mustard seeda onder the horse's feet, 
40 And wish the rider every blessing. 
Let me sprinkle some jiran® under the horse's feet : 
I weald not entrust any one with the rider even for a moment, 
Let me place (some) damwé® under the horse's feet, 
Séribji will mount his horse with his face to the East, 
45 Let me sprinkle some salt!" under the horse's feet. 
This is the first time in my life that Edo soch a (meritorious) thing. 
Let me break (some) eggs! under the horse's feet. 
May the rider be as (prosperous as) bis ancestors. 
Now my Séribji has mounted his horse, 
And has bowed his head to Dadir Hirmajda. 





® Oroamenta for the oar. 

8 The meaning ta not quite clear. 

Women onder sovertare, ao distinguished from widows. 

? The beadman of a community invested with cortain magisterial powers. 

® Senda rewembling fennel seeda. 

* Danwow ie a eweet emelling herb. 

1 Mustard seeds damn, ond jiran, are not, do far as I know, considered aurpicions, but salt ia believed to carry 
prosperity with ik, 

" Eggs play an important part in Pirel festive ceremonies: whenever a perion is to be welcomed, a tray is pre. 
pared With & good min y things, which are believed to be anapicions. ‘These are: B cocumnul, an egg, a handful of rice, 
a little water, and some mgar monde up into little cakes. As soon as the guest steps up to the door the mistress of the 
house, or if she hapoens to be a widow, some relative of hers, gors forth with the tray in her hand, and “ret taking op the 
‘re waves it over the head of her ques‘, and breaks it against the steps or the parement; then she docs the same with 
the coomanut, aod finally sprinkles the rice and sugar cakes over the favoured head. This done, she waves her bands over 
ber guest's head, and uttering some blessings cracks her Ginger jointa against ber own temples (ride ante, Vol. XIM. page 
7G, mote 14, part T), and bide the gost step in with the right foot foremost. ‘The cocomnut, egy, 4&c., ore believed to 
carry of all evil with them; and they make it a point to break the egg and the cocoanut, from which it appears that 
«me sactifios is meant, and the egg dose duty for a live offering, which latter the Parals cannot admit into their nuptial 
rites, out of respect for the feelings of the Hindus whose customs they have largely adopted. | 
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No. 7. 
Another Song sung when the mother-in-law welcomes her son-in-law. 
The mother-in-law weleomes her son-in-law, ornaments adorning her head ; 
Seizing upon an auspicious moment, she welcomes the bridegroom and adorns his neck with 
a garland (of flowers). 
With an oblation of flowers and cocoanuts and rings’ is the bridegroom received, and is 
made to sit under the mandar, 
‘Sirinbdi, thy hosband has come, and wants some place to put up at. 
Give him an orchard to put up at, and his mother’s heart will rejoice. 
® Give him a garden to pot up at, and his father’s heart will rejoice, 
Give him a palace to pat up in, and his sister's heart will rejoice, 
Give him (a place near) o smal! well to put up at, and his paternal aunt's heart will rejoice. 
Give him (a place near)a sacred river" to put up at, and his maternal aunt's heart will re joice 
Give him a yard to put up in, and his paternal uncle's heart will rejoice. 
10 Give him a mango plantation to put up at, and his maternal uncle will rejoice, 
Let us bestcw upon the bridegroom mango and tamarind plantations, 
And let us bestow towns and villages on him. 
Let us give him eighty-four market places, and let us give him extensive forests. 
(But the bridegroom says) “ I care not for your mango and tamarind plantations, nor do | 
wish to have your towns and villages ; 
15 [ need not your eighty-four market places nor your extensive forests; 
Iam come only to take away Pharimji's daughter, for then only will my life be worth living.” 
The bridegroom is being decorated with twist!* and has been brought down to marry a virgin. 
Sprinkle showers of rose-water and hand packets of pdp round (to the guests). 
Sprinkle showers of saffron on, and hand bouquets of flowers round (to the guests). 
20 The goests are welcome, guests of her who has been waiting (for them). 


TEXT. 
Tira &. 





qty ett 4 gat sree. | wa 8 pe aie ara. 
qr ae 4 a Rap. aed ang t are, aa ee wet sd wee. 
way Para A arr srt. | arent" ayaa Gye are. 


5 ot verrett awa arett srvas ress T."®—* LO Urerater vat qe STs, 


NN 
23 "The mother-in-law recetyes ber son-in-law wheo he comes down to marry ber dangbter in the following mannor ;— 
She goes forth with a tray in ber hand, in which are placed a diamond or any other kind of ring, of some other 
ornament for the bridegroom along with kaski, some grains of rice, some dry dates and almonds, cocoannts, and 
a cose-sbaped packet of sugar. The mother-in-law makes a mark with the kaihd on the bridegroom's forehead, 
and presses some graing of rice on to it. Then abe pats a garland of flowers round hia neck, and pote the ring on 
his finger, This done, she throws 1 few grains of rive over bis head aod passing ber hands ower his face or his head 

1 TA is the word used in the text and iw made to rhyme with 9, a mother's sister, 

M During the marriage ceremony the bride and bridegroom are made to sit oppowte cach other, and twist is 
erpped round and round both their persons by the priests, who continue repeating prayers and burning incense on & 
Gre. This practice is now being gradually dropped by the Pirals, but is stil] prevalent among the Hindus. 

“AAT 1 interpret this word WS] balcony. 
watt we know. 

1 Geo ante, note 34, part I. 

8 @UTHH is the common name by which all bridegrooms are called before they are marriod. 


d border, and 
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scare t eq era at erat Gat arse)” sry 
mary Sir t arét Ara. HAT HATTA ET Sy ATs. 
Str Bay t car Recast are, ATT TH AT SS TE 
aa & TCH Tarzai. STA Tara Aalst Bye. 

15 eat aver & eee Tora aCe, 35 draret ata ar aber wera. 
aot art aipra aréy vert, ate Weat Sowa Ae. 
mae Heart arse. at sere Feet fore. 
aay arava Ft Tay. ais Tae sis & ay. 

20) are ara sare Weed srr. 40 ASMA SAT AS ARTE 
aren ath et eres EAT Ara. eer cee ated at re. 
fer art ft Teg, Se Fea Saag ar TATA. 

25 aré errr gta Ges sre. 45 afsrar qa wie t ater.” 
gra Wecr sre aera. at srerayt o aRray t Fiat. 

80 a era arate Fear 50) & arart Herat Sri t oa. 


TtT ‘9. 


at arg 8 ecrar ataal, vere sia tet. | ware srg siaiar sa we A ear Ararat. 

tar & aie at CCH, Ts Gea ETAT. Saray & srrat See TT A aa AA Ft. 

ac ayreat t ditdtaare are ai wares’. | ad ee & sitet araet ad Be @ ant at. 
5 gare svar antar aa we @ ae areal. «=| 1 rey ae crore alee adr Bae & Sete oat. 


sar ard ana ee a aera. =| a er Gerretsen ari & reat gears? 
Taree Sargt ea es Se Het Hae. Bet Ser a areal Stet aes Aare ears ear. 


ware sade aredtar rr wet & rear area. erat watt Hearca Sica Ee her F sari erat, 
10 sarer sera eisrrr tt ee ger ararai. | 20 aver erareirsry & 7% srreen, ar sity aret 8. 


MISCELLANEA. 

NOTES ON THE MANNERS, CUSTOM | (di) Palaungs, wi highlands. 
RELIGION, AND supunenero%te on te ve Kachina, Perrbanrrsd a 
TRIBES INHABITING THE SHAN STATES (iv) Karens in very small numbers. 

The natives of the Shin States belong to the (v) A few Panthays. 
following tribes :— (vi) Lids and Was, who occupy a tract of 
(i) Shins, who belong to the great Tai family, country to the east of the Salween river, 
and occupy generally the valleys of the The descendants of the great Tai family of 
Shin plateau. Shins are the main occupants of the country and 
# ‘This phrase is rather ambiguous, 4 ' 3 
@ Poetical form of 444, 
© Hi2i is the plural form of 41% salt, but it is grammatically incorrect. 


may ali & a2) ‘This phrase in grammatically incorrect, it should be 42 Miter. 
rir oxy Sha carci, thin ie peastionly the fro saul pobllontion f thane sory saleable thonth oomosins 
7 : u 7 of these 
pug very valuable, thongh somewhat 





sees wee) 


rule the States. Their language is both cohen 
and written, and, like Chinese, is a tonal language. 
They are Buddhists in religion. Agriculture is 
It grows luxuriantly both in puddled land and on 


The Shins are divided in the Northern | 
Bhan States into Northern Shins or Taini, and — 


again divided into Taint (Northern ShAns) and 
Tainamk‘am (Namkham Shins) or Taik‘d (Chinese 
(Hed Shing). The Tainamk‘am and the Taik‘é 
dress mostly in dark blue (both men and women). 
The mode of living and habits of all classes are 


alike, the only difference between them being in | 


At birth no partionlar ceremonies are per- 
formed. The mother ia not secluded. No rules 
of diet are enforced on the woman during preg- 
nancy; bat the mother ia for one month after 
the birth of a child forbidden the following,— 

(1) s«aimbhar flesh, 

(2) barking deer’s flesh, 
(3) fish called puwiing, 
(5) oranges, 

(5) vermicelli, 

(6) sesaamum cil, 

(7) p*‘akbdt (an edible fern), 
(8) p'alwl (onion), 

(9) makk‘iieém (tomato). 


(3) maik’dk (tree fern), 
(4) maimeul, 
(5) matka’ (chestnut). 
The ales, 4 Sees ee for 
and before entering 
the household has to 
garment, Pinewood (maipi) i 
inhalea the 
* which is arpa 
blood to the head, and 20 to | 
bleed from the mouth or nose, she i 
i eteastbent ate 


Barmese samingnet = nigella sativa, 
4 (wise Bacnens aig acto is ckacly Wle'ak 
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decoction of turmeric or some monkey's blood. 
The husband observea no special diet during the 
pregnancy of his wife, or after her delivery, but 


“it is considered undesirable that he sahould,— 


(1) drive pigs. 

(2) carry the dead. 

(3) bore holes, 

(4) fill in holes in the ground. 

(5) mock others. 
After a month the child ia bathed in water, into 
which, if the child is a boy, have been put silver, 


gold, precious stones, a 10-iéld weight, a 5-iéld 


weight, a 2-iéld weight, and other standard 
weights down to } of a iéld. If the child is oa 
girl, silver, gold, and all the ornaments of the 
female sex are put in the bath water. If the 
child is of well-to-do parents 14 tlds weight of 
gold is tied as a pendant round the child's neck, 
and if of poor people four annas weight of silver. 
The child is now named by one of the elders, 
who ties a cord, consisting of seven threads, round 
the wrist. 
The name is given im the following order :— 
If a boy (son) ;— 
Qnd son = Ai Yi. 
ord son = Ai S‘am. 
Sth son — Ai Ngo. 
7th son = Ai Nu. 
Sth son = Ai Nai. 
sat ge ag 
lst danghter = Nang TYé. 
2nd daughter = Nang Yi. 
Srd daughter = Nang Am. 
4th daughter = Nang Ai. 


These names are kept by both boys and girls, 


| unless changed under the following conditions :-— 


(1) If the boy enters a kyaung (Buddhist 
) 


monastery ). 

(2) If after three or four years the child 
(boy or girl) i» renamed with a name 
indicating the day of birth. 

(3) If illness supervenes, when the name is 
changed in the following manner ;— 

A ceremony is performed by which the child is 
supposed to be exchanged for— 


the Hindos borrowed direct from India, hence these primi- 


Se tek ae ae ee pear eT 
Ep 
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(a) A piece of coarse cloth, and is thencalled 


Master (or Miss} Coarse Cloth, Ai Man or | 


Nang Man; 
(b) A portion of silver, when the name 


becomes Master (or Misa) Silver, Ai Ngean | 


or Nang Ngeun; 

(e) A pair of scales, when, if the child weighs 
more than a visa (Ra. 100 in weight),’ the 
name becomes Ai (or Nang) Swoi* 5‘a, 
Master (or Miss) More-than-one-visa; or, 

(d) The child is put into a roaster ond a 
pretence is made of roasting it, after which 
it iscalled Master (or Miss) Roast, Ai Ka 
or Nang Ria; or, 


(«) The child is thrown away, and picked up — 


again by some member of the family, and 
after a little time given back to the porents 
and called Muster (or Miss) Picked-up, Ai 
(or Nang) Kip; or, 

(f) Ifthere isa visitor in the house the child 
is given to him, and then taken back and 
called Ai (or Nang) Eek, Master (or Miss) 
Wisitor; or, 


(g) If it be full moon day, the child is called | 


Ai (or Nang) Mim, Master (or Miss) Full 
Moon; or, 

(h} If the child have birth marks, it is called 

Ai (or Nang) Mai, Master (or Misa) Marks. 

The above changes of name are made to restore 


the child to health, and if they fail to do so, the 


child ia then taken to the kyawng (Buddhist 
nionastery) with some offerings and called Ai (or 
Nang) Lit, Master (or Miss) Offering. 

All the names under ‘head (3) are subject to 
further change under heads (1) and (2). 

A boy, when old enough to talk and learn, is 
sent to a kyawng (in thia case a monastic school), 
which he attends till be learns off the first prayer, 
when he is made to repeat it thrice in the presence 
of the head péngyf, (Buddhist monk and teacher), 
exchanging his ordinary clothes for those of a 
péngyf, and remaining in the kyaung under a 
name given by the péngyt. This name begins 


or ends with one of the following letters, accor-— 


ding to the day of his birth.,— 
Sunday = a, d, or a, as Sand," &o. 
Monday — ka, Fa, nga,or ka, as Kallya, &c. 
Tuesday = ea, ea, or fia, as Santa, Xe. 
Wednesday = ya, la, or wa, on Wilia‘n, Kc. 
Thursday = pa, p‘a, or ma, as Pansikta, &c. 





® (The regulation vies 3°65 Ibe. (aroirdspoia) ; but this 
vies must be about 2} tbs, only-—Ep. 
* of as in poice, 


* San is a qualifying prefix and not part of the name 
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Friday = ‘a, or ha, a2 S‘ana, Ac. 
Suturday = fa, ta, or na, aa Nanta, &c. 

The name thus given is retained for life. In 
the case of girla the name ia given by an elder 
of the village, and not by a péngyf. 

Adoption is practised, but is followed by no 
special ceremony, If the adopting father have no 
iasue, then the adopted son gets all the property. 
If there be issue, either before or after the 
adoption, the adopted son geta half the share of 
the rightfal issue or issues, who get equal shares. 
The same rule is followed with regard to the 
property of the real father of the child adopted. 


No ceremonies are performed at Puberty,. 

either in the case of boys or girls. 

Marriage is permissible with any caste or creed. 
Ifa pereonof cither sex dics without marrying, 
the body, before burial, is banged against a tree- 
stump, which is, for the time being, considered to 
represent the husband or wife. Thisceremony is 
performed in the belief that, if omitted, the person 
would, in his or her next existence, again die 

A young man, taking a fancy to a young woman, 
visita the latter's house and woos ber, and, if the 
liking be mutual, she acoompanies him to his honse 
as his wife. On the following morning the parenta 
of the young man visit the parents of the young 
woman with an offering of alt and tea, make 
known to them the fact of the union of their 
respective children, beg that their own child may 
be forgiven for the intrusion, and request the 


| fixing of a day for the marriage ceremony. This 


request being granted and the day fixed, the 
young woman returns to her parents. Sometimes 
the young man on proposing tothe gurl is referred 
to her purents, in which case he sends his parents 
‘with an offering of salt ond sugar to propose 
for the girl and obtain the sanction of her parents 
to fix a day for their wedding. 


On the day appointed the relatives of both 
parties, and the parties themselves, collect in the 
house of the girl. 


The bridegroom, taking with him a bundle of 
tea (one vise) and o bundle of salt (one vies) tied 
together, and in them as much money as he can 


afford to give the parenta of the girl as compensa- 


tion, places his presenta before them, and proposes 
for their davghter. The two bundles are then 
untied by the parents and the money extracted, 





cal system of nomenclature. The remaining customs 
Brabmanical natives in India —Ep.] 
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after which one of the elders of the esha takes 


the tea and the salt ont into the main road, and | 


holding them above his head calls on heaven, 
earth and aun to witness the union of the two 
parties. He then re-enters the house, and ties a 
cord of.seven threads round the left wrist of the 
bride and one round the right wrist of the bride- 
groom. This is called the matrimonial bond. 

The bridegroom next distributes money to the 
elders of the village and all sit down to a feast, 


The bride with all her worldly goods now 
accompanies the bridegroom to his house, but they 


are stopped on the road by bachelor frends of the | 
bridegroom, who has to pay his way through them. |. 


Formal marriage is, however, dying away, and 
marriage now often means cohabitation by mutual 
consent. | 

Divorce is by mutual consent of both parties, 
who give each other lettera’ of freedom to re- 
marry, Kc. 

If the wife claims a divorcee and the husband 
is not willing, the wife hus to pay Ra. 30 to be 
divorced. If the husband claims a divorce, he 
forfeits all his household property to his wife. 

The forbidden degrees of consanguinity may 
be thus stated. A man shall not marry his,— 

(1) mother, 

(2) grandmother, 

(3) sister, 

(4) aunt, 

(5) wife's mother, 

(6) . wife's grandmother, 

(7) wife's aunt, 
And vice versd with a woman. All other ties are 
allowed. 

A man may have several wives. A woman 
cannot have more than one husband. Folygamy 
is aanctioned, as man is believed to be the superior 
and master of woman. A man obtains a wife by 
wooing and with her consent; sometimes by 
purchase; and in Soph OF ERNE, as an offering of 
peace, friendship, &e 

A man is prohibited from cohabiting with his 
wife,— 


(1) during menstruation, 


(2) while she isin the act ofeuckling her child, © 


(3) when aheis ill, 
(4) on new moon and full moon days, 
(5) in the open, or in a kyaung or saydt," 
A widow is free to marry again and act os she 
pleases, noone in particular having any claim to her. 
T [On this Lieut. Henry Daly remarks that the letter is 


only given by the man, not by the woman. Lieut. Daly in 
the Superintendent of the Northern Shin States.—Ep). 


MISCELLANEA. 


Children are never ‘killed. 


amats, Re 
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The causes of disease are held to be,— 
(1) irregularities of diet, 
(2) change of water and climate (air), 
(3) evil spirits. 
Diseases from (1) and (2) are treated by medi- 
eines (mostly herbs) and shampooing, from (3) by 
applying irritants, such aa chilles to the eye. 


Abortion is brought 
on by shampooing. 

Death is considered to be the result of disease 
and the dead are buried. The corpse is dressed 
in new clothes, Clothes with a burn in them are 
never used under any cirenmstances for burial 
purposes, the body being buried naked rather 
than m such clothes. There ia no belief in 
ghosts.” The grave diggers, before getting out of 
the newly dug grave, sweep it out with brambles 
or thorns to prevent the ndfs (spirits) from 
remaining in the grave. 

Persons who have handled a corpse are required 
to bathe before re-entering the village. 

No mourning gurb is worn by a widow. 

The officiala (Sabwis, Myéizis, Tamins and 
Mytkhoms) decide all cases of murder. The 
murderer has to pay the following componsa- 
tion. ‘To the next kin of the yictim, Re. 335; to 
the official deciding the ease, Rs, 335; to the 
. "§*; to the saris, Ra. “4° ; to the bailiff 
and messengers, Ra. *4*. If he cannot pay these 
sums his relations have to do a0; if his relations 
cannot, his village; if hia village cannot, his circle, 
If he belong to another clan or state, and refuse to 


| pay the fine, then war ia declared between the two 


states. If two brothers fight and one is killed 
the whole family are made to forfeit their worldly 
goods (household). When a murderer pays the 
compensation he is set free and no slur or stain 
is attached to him, 
Individual property is 


ognized and inheri- 
tance takes the following ¢ course ;— 








' This equals the Indian dharmiala, 
© |Lieut. Daly anys that “ this statement is, I believe, 
incerrect."'—Enp. | 
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It will be thus seen that property descends to 
the children and wife, the wife taking oU per cent. 
and the children equal shares of the remainder. 
The eldest son geta the household property, arms, 
and precious stones. If there be no children the 
wife is heir; if no wife, the parenta; and if the 
parents are dead, the deceased's brothers divide, 

A title or seat (Sabwaship, &c.) descends to the 
sona in order of birth.” If there be no sona to 
the danghter's husband, if she be married; if not, 
to the brothers. 


Everything is eaten, only human flesh being | 


forbidden. Men, women and children all eat 
together. Cannibalism is practised very seldom, 
and only by the Bo, or leader of an army. If 
he be tattoed ina peculiar manner, he eata the 
flesh ofan enemy who has been shot. This is 
said to render the charm of the tattooing stronger 
and more permanent. 

The ground is tilled with a crude plough. The 
first produce (a portion) is prepared and taken 
as an offering to a kyaung before any is eaten 
by the household. 

Each man is said to tell his prayers before 
setting out on a warlike expedition. The wife 
of the warrior,— 

(1) rests and does no work on every fifth day; 

(2) Gills an earthen goblet with water up 
to the brim and puta some flowers into 
it every day. A decrease of the water 
or the withering of the flowers is looked 
upon as an evil sign (death); 


(3) sweeps clean, and lays out, her husband's | 


bedding every night ; 
(4) is prohibited from sleeping in his bed 
during his absence. 
Mutilation of enemies is carried on to a great 
extent. The heads are always cut off and brought 
to the Chief, who gives a reward for every head, 
according as the head is that of an important or 
ordinary man. 


The country is governed by Chiefs whose office | 


is supposed to be hereditary and not elective, and 
descends as above explained. 


The following story is told of the origin of the 
Shans and of their government. A man, aged 5,000 
yeara, started from the east in search of a wife, and 
at about the same time a woman, aged 5,000 years, 
started from the west in search of a husband. 
Theee two met in the middle of the Shin States 
and then became man and wife. They had eight 
ESD a a oh 


1 | See ante, Vol. XX. p. a22, as to the Manipdrt 


rule of descent.—Ep. } 
(Compare the male nomenclature above.—Ev. ] 


This man and his generations represent the Amat | | 


class, and the two“ kings" the Sibwi class. 





sons and seven danhonen, ohn multiplied in their 
turn and gave rise to a large population. The 
eight sons and their respective children clamoured 
for the rulership over the descendants of the 
daughters, when their language became confused 
and they then separated and went their respective 
waya, with their children and clans. The names 
of the eight sons were— 

(1) Ai 

(2) Ai Yi. 

(3) Ai Sam 

(4) Ai B*ai. 

(5) Ai Ngo. 

(6) Ai Nu. 

(7) Ai Nok. 

(8) Ai Nai.™ 

Not being able to agree as to who should be 

the Chief, and amongst themselves, 
the eldest two.sons and their children heard of the 


existence of two kings to the north, and went 


there to invite them to come and rule the Shin 
country. These two kings are aaid to be the 
sons of K*un Sang, the Chief of the Heavens, who 
sent them to deliver the Shin country. The emi. 
grant Shine invited them to come and rule 
their country, and promised to supply and give 
them every comfort, and to obey and follow their 
commands. 

On the way home the party met a man called 
Sang P‘an,"* who expressed a desire to follow the 
two kings, and they in turn promised to provide 
ae promised to provide 

After a short distance they met another man, 
who called himself Tdriya, and was a songeter. 
He also joined the party, and they all arrived at 
Banptralit, now in the south-east. 

The eight essentials of a city (angkdmingpit 
peng) were attended to, namely,— 

(i) Market. 

(2) Water-supply. 

(3) Palace buildings. 

(4) (?) 

(5) Fields. 

(6) Monastic bui 

(7) Fiat of cnakes tes 
__&) Roada. 

(1) Saki Sethive Tass, 

(2) Mah4-S'amp‘engna Yiza.™ 

The first improved agriculture and t id 
pe eh a 
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On arrival they found an engraved stone, with 
inscriptions said to have been written by the 
deities to guide them in ruling the country, 

All Sabwis ore suid to be descendants of the 
two first ralera and the officials of Sang Ptan and 
Tariya. 

The earth is supposed to have been brought 
from the depths by a species of white-ant. The 
depth is 84,000 ydsands,"" the height 4.000, and 
the shape square. Nine spirits from above came 
down and then established earth, water, licavena, 
and religion. They divided the world into 16 dini- 
sions. The story of the division 1s as fullows :— 

A lotus with four leaves flowered between 
three stones. Then the Myinmo mountain, which 


was 84.000 qizaads within the waters, and. | 


$4,000 ytvands above, then appeared. It was 


surrounded hy seven mountains, namely, (1) 


Wikant‘o, (2) Yokkantala, (3) Eks‘engdala, (4) 
Némengdula, (5) Studataana, (6) As‘ana, (7) Gan- 
dama. ‘These are the world, which was divided 
into four great islands, namely, (1) Pop'a Widéha, 
or the Eastern Island; (2) Amyagavya, or 
the Western Island; (3) Guru-Utaung, or the 


Northern Island ; (4) Sampudipa, or the Southern | 


laland. This inst was subdivided inty 16 countries. 
These having been formed, nine Brahmans came 
down from heaven and created man, animals, 
trees, flowers, fruits, grain, and water.” 





MATERIALS FOR CALCULATING THR DATE 
OF SUSDABRA-PANDYA. 

The island of Brirafiigam near Trichinopoly 
bears two ancient temples, one of Vishnu which 
is called Raiganftha, and one of Siva which is 
eallel Jambukésvara in Sanakpit and Tiruvigai- 
kkéyil in Tamil. Within the second of these two 
temples, my Firat Assistant, Mr. V. Venkayya, 
discovered an inscription of Sundara-Panilya, 
which promises to settle the date of thia king 
within narrow limits The inseription is engraved 
on the south wall of the socond prdkira which I 


was not permitted to enter. The aubjoined trans- | 


eript of ita first lines is made with the help of 


another identical inseription, the date of whieh is— 


lost, on the weet wall of the third prdtdra. 
TEXT. 
1 Svosti drih Gb Svnsti Samasta-jogod-idhira 


Simakula-tilaka Madhoripura-Midlava Keérala- 
; Vol. XVIN, p- o72ff. and Vol. XIX. p. 437#, read with 





of his Bniddhahood, was presented by the two brotkers 


Mahdpunna and Chijapance with aeondalwood monas. | 


tery situnted at Vinijjapiana, otherwise called Ligaing, 
in Sanipuranta.”” Leguing is in tho Miobu District of 
Upper Burma. Mabiporta and Chilapurna are other- 
wise known os Mabiisambhara and Chulasambhava, sons 
of Lohaduka, adopted son of Thatonipanning, first my- 
thological king of Tagaung. Tho legends given, ante, 
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varbéa-nirminilana Lasikdidvipa-luntana-dvitiya- 
Rima  Cholakula-dnila-kulisa Karnnitarija- 
vidraivuna Kithuka-kari-kdtapikala vividha-ripu- 
durgga-marddana Wira-Kanda-Gépéla-vipina- 
divadahbana Eaéfichi-puravar-idhlsvara-Ganpa- 
pati-han- 

2 nnv-dirddila Nelldrapura-virachita-viré- 
bhishéka prauita-rija-pratishthipaka  malii- 
rijidhirija-poramdivarm @. Kc-Chchadaipsn- 
marina Tribbuvagachchekravarttigal cmman- 
dalamuu=kond-aruliya  éri-Bundara-Pandiya- 
dévariku) yinia l0vadu pattivedu Rishabha- 
niyarri apam-[pajkshattu Buday-kijamuiyuum 
prathamaiyum perpa Afni}. 


3 jottu-nal 
TRANSLATION. 
A.— Sanskrit portion. 
Hail! Prosperity ! 

Hail! The spport of the whole world, the 
ornament of the race of the Moon, the Midhava 
(Krishna) of the city of Madhura, the uprooter of 
the Kerala mee, o second Hiima in plundering 
the island of Lankd, the thunderbolt to the 
mountam (which was) the Chéla race, the 
dispeller of the Karnita king, the fever to 
the clephant (which was) the Kithaka (king), the 
destroyer vf the strongholds of various enemies, 
the jungle-fire to the forest (tchich was) Vira- 
Kanda-Gépala, the tiger to the deer (which was) 
Ganapati (who was) the lord of Kafttchi the 
best of citica, he who was anointed os a hero in 


| the town of Nellir, who re-established those kinga 


who prostrited themselves before him, the 
mahdrdjidhirdja-paramésrara -— 
B. — Tamil portion. 

In the 10th —tenth—year (of the reign) of (this) 
king (kd) Jatkvarman, alias the emperor of the 
three worlds, the glorious Sundara-PAndyadéva, 
who waa pleased to conquer every country,—on 
the day of (the wokehatra) Annridhi, which 
corresponded to Wednesday, the first tithi of the 
second fortnight of the month of Rishabha. 

Among the enemies of whose conquest the 
king boaste in the Sanskrit preamble of his 
inscription, there are two names of individuals, 


| viz, Ganapati, the lord of Kiiichi, and Vira- 


Kanda-Gopila. The dates of each of these are 
known from other sources.. An inscription of the 





this one go for towarda settling tho origin of these 
gurbled Shin tales. Sanptralit is possibly the Chanda. 
purion the Mekong of Yule and. other writers.—Kn,) 
A yienl (y pone) ie the mearure of the distance the 
eve can reach. 
¥ {The Indian origin, probably through Buddhist 
tradition, of the above fulltales inobvions—En° 
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Eakatiye king Ganapatiof Orugallu( Worangal) 


which ia found in the Ekfimrndtha temple at 
kaltchipura, and which | stall shortly publish in 
thie Jonrug!, ts duted on Toceday, the Lith (ithi 
of the dark fortnight of Jvyuishitha of Sika 
1172, the eyelic year Saumya, which corresponds 
to Tuesday, the Sth June 1240 A.D. According 
to & Telugu chronicle (Taylor's Cafalogue, Vol. 
ITT. p. 485) and anu inscription of his snccessor 
\Sewell’s Liste of Antijyaities, Vol, I. Appendix, 
p xx}, king Ganapati died in Saka 1199. Vira. 
Kanta-Gopila is very probably identical with 
Kanda-Gopiladérva, whose date is established by 
three other Kiatichi inscriptions, the beginnings 
of which are subjoined :— 
No. LT 

On the sowth wall of the so-called “ rock” 
(malai) in the Arwbile-Perwnuil temple. 

Svasti sri Sakara-yloda 1187 perra Tiribuvaga- 
ehehakkaraval r)ttigal 4ri-vijava-Kanda-GépAla- 
dévarkku yiudu livadu Miduna-niyarru apara- 


pukehottn trayédadsiyum Sagi-kkilamaiyum perra | 


HRugani-nal. 


Huil! Prosperity! In the 1$th year (of the reign) 
of the emperor of the three worlds, the glorious 


and victorious Kanda-Gépaéladéva, which corre- | 


sponded to the Suka year 1187, —on the day of 
(fhe wakehaira) Rohini, which corresponded to 
Saturday, the thirteenth ¢hiof the second fort- 
night of thé month of Mithuna: 

Wo. IL. 

On the north walk of the second prdkdra of the 
Ekimrandtha temple. 

Svasti éri Sakara-yinda 1187 perra Tiribuva- 
nachchokkeraval rc) ttigal éri-visuiya-Kanida- 
GopAladévar[k*Jku yindu 1(/6)vadu Sibha- 
niyarru apari-pakshatia trittyaiyum Sapi-kkila- 
mayo pera Uttirdidattu-nil. 

Hail! Prosperity! In the 1[6]th year of efc., 
which corresponded to the Saka year 1187,— on 
the day of (the nakehatra) Uttardahidhd, which 
corresponded to Saturday, the third fithi of the 
second fortnight of the month of Sirhha. 

No, ITI. 
On the some wall as No, ©, 

Svasti dri Sakera-yindu 118[7] pera Tiri- 
buvaqudakkarava! 1 ttigal 
Gépiladévarkku yilu"/du I[6vadu] Siddhha- 
niyircu apara-pakehatiu tritiyuiyum Sagi-kkila- 
muiyum perpa Uttiruttadi-ndl, 

Hail! Prosperity! In the 6thloyear of efe., 
whieh corresponded to the Saka year 118(7],— 
on the day of (the aakehatra) Uttara-Bhadrapads, 
which correspondel to Satunlay, the third tithi 
af the second fortuight of the month of Sinha. 


ANTIQUARY. 


| district, 


éri-viddiya-Kanda- | 





[Armin 162. 
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According t0 an mseription of the Dlermes. 
vira temple at Manimangalam im the Climpleput 
Kanda-Gopila bore the sarname 
Madhurintaka-Pottappi-Chéja. A comparison 
of the dates of Nos, T. ond IT, shews that 
his accession mmst have taken place between 
the months of Mithunn and Simha in the Saka 
year L172. The woita of the two dates of No, 
IL. are not absolutely evrtain. If the published 
reading is correct, theletails would he identical 
with those of No. II, with the exception of the 
nakehatra. In this case either Utriradam or 
Uttirattadi might be a mistake for the other. 

The manner in which the year of the accession 
of Sundara-Pandya might be fixed on the hisis 
of these new data, will be as follows:—The mpper 
limit for the date of the inseription of Sundara- 
Pindya is Saka 1172, wa the fight hetween hin 
and Karda-Goupils might have taken place in his 
10th year, in which bis inscription ia dated, and 
aley in Suka 1172, the year of the accession of 
Kanda-Gipila, The lower limit is Saku 1100, na 
the fight between him and Ganapati might hove 
taken place in his first year, and also in Saka 1180, 
the year of the death of Ganapati. The detuils of 
the date of the inscription must accordingly be 
applied to each of the Saka years 1172 to 1190, 
and the year of the accession of Sundara-Pandya 
will fall between Saka 1162 and 1180. 

The Sundara-Pandya of the Jambukésvara in. 
scription may, accordingly, be identical with 
Mureo Polo's“ Sender Bandi,” who was reigning 
in A. D. 1292, und with that “Sundar Bandi,” 
who, according to the Muhammadan historians, 
died in A.D, 1293 (Dr. Caldwell’s Cowparative 
Grewmmar, Introdnetion, T- 14] : History of 


| Tinnevelly, p. 23). The “ Pindya king Sundara,” 


who is mentioned in a Sitihalese chronical (J. 
4a Soc. Bengal, Vol. XLI. Part I. p. 200) og a 
contemporary of Parékramabdhu of Ceylon {1153 
to 1156 td ee not appear to have been a 
reigning king, bot a mere prinee and general of 
Pindya king Kuladdichars, whose predecessor de 
a Parikratma-Pandya, and whose successor was a 
Vira- Pandya Thot there was at least one still 
earlier Sundara, may be gathered from the in. 
scriptions of Rijéndra-Chila, who boasts to have 
conquered “the crown of Sundara” |Soulh-Indian 
Inscriptions, Vol. I, p. 89; Vol. TL. p. 108). 
E. Hvurzscn. 
After the above note was in type, I yeceived a 
letter from Mr. 8, B. Dikshit, dated Dhulia, 11th 
March, in which he states that Baka 1188 expired 
ii the only year that answers for the details of 


the inseription of Sundara-Pindya, 


| E, 
Nundidroog, 16th Marek 1892. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES, 


ECLIPSE-CUSTOMS IN MADRAS, 

A peculiar sanctity ia attributed to eclipses in 
general. Among the Brilimansit is considered 
most sacrilegious to take food during the period of 
the eclipse. ‘Lhe food should be taken genorully 
fully eight hours before the first contact, and at 
firat contact everybody, including children, should 
bathe. A bath in the sea or a river is considered 
the most efficacious. Previous to bathing, the 
family priest generally goes through certain rites 
with a view to washing away all the sine of the 
party. After the bath, alms are freely distributed 


to the poor, and when the last contact is over, or | 


after the clearance of the eclipse, there is a second 
bath, and then the worshippera may take their 
food. 


A peculiar feature in eclipse custome is, that 
when the eclipse falls on a day, the presiding 
noakshatra of which is the same as that of a 
person's horoscope, there is fear of its having an 
evil influence on his futurity. To ward off this 
the priest has to perform counteracting cere- 
monica, and to distribute alms freely to the poor, 
or break a few of both ash-coloured and white 
gourds. The person influenced for evil‘ag above 
is alao advised to tie round his forchead o small 


palmyra leaf, on which are written a few Sanskrit — 


veracs, in expiation of bis or her sins, aa the case 
may be. 
K. SRIKANTALIYVAR. 





GLIMPSES [INTO A BHIL'S LIFE. 

I once purchased a quiver, filled with arrows, 
which had been in the possession ofa Bhil of 
some standing. Ina pockvt in the quiver were 
found three documents in the vernacular, of which 
I now give a partial rendering. They are very 
characteristic of the people to whom the owner 


_ First came a scrap of a letter to the following 
effect: —"In the’ Jari (790) District, Jamna 
Bhanbhaji’s son is charged with theft from the 
house of Mandi Mind. She states that so far her 


panchdye. 





| rates for these articles were did, 16 eérs : 


son has never stolen anything. If she has fied 
to her unele, let her be convicted before the 
Convey onr welfare. Kifak bad 
pitichami, St. 1934 (Oct. 1877). Witnesses to 


| the good conduct of Jamni Bhanbhaji’s son — 
| Thikursi Patél, Baldéva Patal, Dogars! Patel, 


Bhagwind Patél. Signed by Chaund Patwiiri : the 
above statement of Jamn’ Bhanbhdji is correct.” 

Next comes a small scrap of paper giving the 
name of eighteen persona, all Hindus, who owed 
the writer Rs. 40-4-0 between them, in sums vary- 
ing from 12 annas to Ra. 5, 

dastly is a short daily “ account of expenditure 
with one Ali Bakhsh from Asanj (Sept) sudi 
Tomef, SE. 196 877)" It is in five columne, 


headed respectively flour (aft), pulse (dul), ghi 


molasses (ger) and tobacco, with an occasional 
note of cash borrowed, and extends from Aeauj 
sud? Vint to Kiifok badi Sif, or 11 days. 


On Asauj sudi lomi the owner must have laid 
in a stock, for we find him procuring >— afd, 10 
erat dil, lade: ghi, lade: gar, lade: tamikid, 
6. pdi: poind, 3 pdf, He bought his vitd, dil, and 
ghi regularly every day thereafter, and his. gur 
and tubacey occasionally only. Money he seems 
to have borrowed in very small quantities, He 
bought his df alternately 1 sfr 8 chiftiks, and 12 
chitdke : hia ddl nearly always 6 chifdke: and hia 
guy nearly always 3 chifdke. Including his stock 
on Avouj evi 1m, he purchased altogether dfd, 
O5 aéra,2 chifdke: ddl, 6 afrs, 12 childke : ght 
4 stra, 3 chitika: gur, 2 afra, 10 chitéka. He 
also bought 6 chifidte of sugarcane. The ruling 
diil, 
10 sere: ghi, 3 acdra: gur, 10 stra. His total 
expenditure was Re. 4-14-6, including | anna and 
$ pies borrowed in cash, in these eleven days, of 
which nearly one-fourth was on the first day for 
some reason, leaving an expenditure of Ra. 3-12-0 
in ten days, or (aay) Rs. 11-4-0 in a month; 
wherefrom it 1s to be asgumed that our unknown 
friend was a man of substance in hia village. 

H. ©. TEMPLE. 





BOOK-NOTICES. 


Hanypeoot or the Haga on Bavsoane Thratret oF 
THe Com Lanovacer, by Liev. D, J.C. Macwann, 
B, 8. ©., Political Officor, Haka.' 

That the wild Ching and other mountainecrs 
on the Burman Fromticr are at present. reeeiv- 
ing on especul measure of attention ia due 
to the possession by them of no peculiarly in- 


teresting qualities, but solely to their persistent 
and inveterate habit of rniding. These raids 


have taken place with entire impartiality, both 


againstother hill-men living without the pale, 
aml against the more civiliged inbabitante of the 
plains. As has been pointed out by Mr, MeCabe 
with reference to the cognate Nigi tribes, each 





1 Bangooa, printed by the Superiutundent, Uovernment Printing, Burma, 1801. 
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village is frequently foreign country to ita neigh- 
bours, and raid and counter-raid are carried on 
with little intermission and in the most blood- 
thirsty manner, This state of thinge could not, 
of course, be permitted to continue in the presence 
of a civilized power, and as nothing short of 
anneration was shown to have the slightest cffect 
on these wild bill-men, their country has been 
received into the British Empire, and mensures 
have been taken to establish im the hill country 
the Paz Britawnieca, winch already prevails m the 
neighbouring plaing. "This bas, of course, necessi- 
tated the presence amongst the wild China of 
British officers, who, in accordance with the wise 
foresight of the Government, have been encour- 
aged to make themselves familiar with the lan- 
guage of the people whose destinies they control. 
The present manuai,which ia designed for the use of 
military and other officers in Haka and its vicinity, 


is the work of Mr. Macnabh, the Political Officer | 


stationed at that place, and is one of the first 
resulta of the new régime, The language is that 
known as the Baungehé or Haka Chin, which 
language we are told im the Preface is spoken 
over ao considerable tract of country. Slight 
dialectic variations, it is true, occur in different 
parts, but these do not appear to be so important 
as one might be lead d priori to suppose, 


One direct result, indeed, of the internecine | 


warfare referred to is the creation of many petty 
dialects, which,in the case of the Maniptiris, have 
canzed travellers to atate that the language 
spoken in certain villages is unintelligible to their 
neighbours twenty or thirty milea away. Whilst, 
however, admitting that the conditions of life in 
the wild forest-covered mountains of the Arakan 
Yoma are favourable to the propagation of petty 
dialectic changes, it may reasonably be doubted 
whether there ia much real divergence in the 
language spoken by different villages of the enme 
tribe. Slight variations in t!.e pronunciation of 
certain vowela, or in the retention or clision of final 
consonants, will frequently make alterations in 
words, which, thoagh sufficiently small in a written 
language, will often render sentences unintelligi- 
ble to obtuse savages, and even to educated 
Europeans, whoarenot well versed inthe langnage.* 

Of course, alao, the absence hitherto of booka or 
writings amongst these savages ia eminently con- 
ducive to the growth of different dialects, but 
again there ia a atrong counteracting tendency in 


[e, g., the Hind! Minfnl is the Pafjibt enated, 
words instantly recoguizable aa the same on paper, tut 
sot so in apeech.—Enp., | 





"(The experionce of British officers in the Chin Hills 


in glearly that of those who have to deal with savage 
languages generally, E. g., the remarks of the late 





the pertinacity with which the Mongoloid races 
retain intact the root words of their languages.* 
In the present case it may be taken that we 
have before us the language spoken by a large 
and important body of these hill-men, and the 
information concerning it, now for the firet time 
brought to the public eye, cannot fail to throw an 
interesting light on the ethnic relations generally 
of the Chins and their cognate races. Before 
however examining the philological aspects of the 
Baungshé or Hika Chin Language it maybe well to 
point out a few apparent errors in the book before 
us, I shall do so in no cavilling spirit, being well 
aware of the difficulties and pitfalls which await 
him who for the first time reduces a foreign 
language to writing; but without Inying claim to 
any knowledge of the language iteelf, a compari- 
son of the sentences and vocabulary in this book 
with those already published of Lushai and ite 
cognate dialects will show, that there are a few 
mistakes, which may with advantage be corrected 





Mr. Macnabb haa, in writing Chin, wisely chosen 
the Roman character in preference to the Burmese 
one, and has selected with slight alteration the 
Government system of yowel transliteration. This 
ia a most fortunate circumstance, aa it both 
facilitates comparison of the langunge with others, 
and enables the learner to grasp at once the vari- 
ous sounds used in speaking. Tt is to be hoped 
that the same course will be followed by pioneers 
in the other hill languages and dialects, and that 
the error of the American Missionaries in using 
a garbled version of the Burmese alphabet (itself 
drawn from Aryan sources), in writing Karen, 
will not be repeated. 

Objection may be taken to two divergences from 
the Government saeet, namely the transliteration 
of short o os in ‘ upon" by 6, and of short a, 
aawin’foll, by Gd. In the former case it would 


obviously be preferable to write the o without any 


mark wt all, since the sound in ‘upon’ is simply that 
of the ordinary short o, (not found in Burmese.) 


The transliteration of the undefined vowel by 
ii is unquestionably wrong and misleading. This 
vowel is etymologically a, as is shown, forinstance, 
by the words for ‘rupee’ (tidnka), ‘reward’ (lfk- 


-faung), and * path" (limb), which are the deriva- 


tives reapectively of the HindustAnt word taikd, 
the Burmese lab-veung (feta aung), and the 





Bishop Pattison on tho languages of the Pacific Telands, 
nnd the experiewie of Mr. Man in the Andumntns—Eo, 

* (The representation of o in ‘ upon" by 4 is, of course, 
clearly misleading, but I think it requires a dincritical 
mark neverthelews. “Ondinary short o” is usually 
| understood to have the sound of © in ‘opaque,’ found 


Arntt, 1892.) 
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Tibeto-Burman root lam. If it is considered 
necessary in writing to distinguish this vowel 
from that in the word ‘ man‘ some simple diacri- 
tical mark euch as “* wonld probably suffice, or 
perhaps Mr. Sweet's Anglo-Saxon wh might do. 
Again, is it correct to talk of ¢ preceding « or s 
as an aspirate? The latter expression is usually 


applied to a breathing of some kind, and indeed — 


the sounds referred to are simply inchoate 
palatals and not aspirated sibilants. 

It is doubtless through an oversight that euch 
pre-Hunterian words as ‘a-leen,’ ‘warm,’ ‘a- 
Geek,” ‘eool," ‘tlike,” ‘to catch,” occur in the 
book. These should apparently be written alin, 
akk, and tlaik, 

On examining the vocabularies in the book, one 


of the first things to strike the eye is the pre. | 


fixing of k" to all verbal roots, which seema at 
first strange, as no known cognate language 
possesses this pecaliarity. A comparison, however, 
with Lushai, (which will be shown to be the 
language most nearly related to Baungshé 
Chin), shows that this k’ or ka ia in reality the 
shortened or reduplicated form of the first 
personal pronoun k?mi. Thia particle is, of course, 
a distinct word, and has nothing to do with the 
verbal root ; and it is, therefore, unfortunate that 
it should have been confused with the latter. The 
error has doubtless arisen from the difficulty, 
which has been pointed out by Professor Sayce,* 
in “ getting a savage or barbarian to give the 


name of an object withont incorporating it into | 


a sentence or bringing it into relation with some- 
thing else.” It is, indeed, demonstrable that Mr. 


Hodgson, though aware’ of a precisely similar 


construction existing in Gyarung and other 
languages, has, in the ease of vocabularies of 
dialecta cognate to Baungshé Chin, been 


misled by this rery particle ka, which he has 


mistaken for the well known ka prefix found 
throughout the Tibeto-Burman family. In the 
present case the confusing of the pronoun ka 


with the root has led to several mistakes in the | 


sentences; ¢. g., on page 6 -— Have you ever met 
me” should be kémi na mi-bal-maw, and not 
k'ma: and on page 22 :—*“ You are lying” should 
be nangma na hlen or wa Alen, and not na b' Alen. 
in Bormese, and not the sound of o in‘ upon." Tho lata 
Mr. A. J. Ellie in bts report on the Andamanese Lan. 
guage (Presidential Address, Philological Society, 1883) 
denoted o in ‘ npon* by ¢.—En.] 

®(Mr. Ellis used @ in writing Andamaness, But 
the Andamanese have five a sounds, and unless China 
are blessed with an equal number I would enggeat d 
for a in ‘man."—Ep.] 

© The Science of Language, Vol. 1. ‘I can endorse this 
from personal experience. It took Mr. Man and myself 
about a year to discover the peculiar pronominal prefixes 





| will always aay ‘my leg," 


The word for ‘fowl’ is given throughout aa 
arr, but primd facie it would seem somewhat 
doubtful whether there is any r sound in this 
word, which is obviously a corruption of the wide- 
spread root wa, moaning a bird or fowl. In no 
cognate language has this root a final r, nor is 
there anything to show that the ra suffix which bas 
been pointed out by Mr. Hodgson in Tibetan 
and other languages occura in Baungshé Chin. 
Without, therefore, presuming to lay down how 
these people pronounce the word, we would 
suggest that it ia possibly @ pronounced im the 
‘heavy tone,” aa it is called in Burmese. The 
fact also of ita being a shortened or cut down 


form of the original root wa lends probability to 


ita being pronounced in this tone. 

It may here be remarked that no mention is 
made of tones in this book, but this can hardly be 
becanse they do not exist in Baungehé Chin. It 


| would, indeed, be scarcely credible that this lan- 


guage, surrounded as it ia on allsides by those 
naing tones, should be destitute of these adjuncts, 
which are indeed universal amongst the South. 
Eastern Mongoloids. At the same time the subject 
of tones presente unusual difficulties to the Euro- 
pean, whose ear can frequently scarcely distin- 
giish between words in different tones, unless 
the fact of that difference is specially brought 
to his notice. Moreover, little has been done 
aa yet towards solving the question of the 
best method of rendering tones when using the 
Hanterian system of spelling; so that in a hand- 
book like the present one it was perhaps aa well 


| toavoid the subject. At the same time we should 


have been glad to be informed positively as to 
the existence of tones in Baungsh? Chin, and if 


60, how many could be distinguished, Similarly, 


it would be interesting to know whether these 
Chins ever modify their vowela similarly to the 
German wmlant. The use of modified vowels 
is very common amongst the Mongoloid hill-men, 
not to epeak of the Tibetans, and 4 priori it 
would seem probable that they exist in the 
Banngehé dialect. In their case no difficulty 
existe in writing, since the forme d, ¢, i, é and i 
are universally understood. Possibly the word 
shert ‘to build,’ (a stockade), should be written 


of Andamanese, owing to this very canse. The savage 
‘your log,’ * his leg’ in pre- 
ference to * leg,’ and when he speaks, as the Andamanesa 
do, of darchigda, ugarchdgda, and archdgds for the above 
expressions, and then proceeds to drop the final da in 
composition, the unassisted learner is apt to be puzzled ; 
more eepecially when, as in Andamanese, there are seven 
raricties of these prefixes, having bat little in common 
nity ores asa dlcheecinalNea dam 
he.”"—Ep 
" Mongolian Afinilies of the Circasviana. 
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shot, for it is very unusual, if not quite eckanwrhe ken 
in this class of languages, to find an r prefixed toa 
final consonant. Similarly it may be surmised that 
swark, ‘to come out’ should be written awal’, 


In the list of the first ten numurals given at the 
end of the book the prefis pa occurs before cach 
number. A reference to the text, however, shows 
that this pa is, asin Lushai, merely a numeral 
co-efficient, the Chins and Lushais placing it 
between the noun and the number, instead of Inet 
of all, as is the case in Burmese. The prefix fan 
before Ai or kire,* twenty,’ is apparently a numeral 

Cotfhcient for some special clasa of nouns, as on 
page 26 there occnrs the expression mi-pa-kid 
for‘ twenty men.’ It would seem not improbable 
there are other numeral co-efficients in Baungshé 
Chin besides pa and fan. The suffixing of 
these particles immediately to the noun ts, it may 
be remarked, a favorable example for Dr. Bleek's 
theory of the origin of grammatical gender. 


To puss to particular words, the translation of 
két as ‘arm’ ia apparently wrong, since in Lushai 
uml other coguate dialvcts it means * hand,” and, 
in fact, im the Vocabulary at the end of the book 
the word aban is given for ‘forearm.’ Similarly 
on the same analogy it seems open to doubt 
whether the Banngshé China do not possess a 
distmet word for ‘ leg" apart from ke, * foot." 

The word pa which properly meane ‘father’ is 
given for ‘man, both on page 3 and in the Voca- 





amet but a reference to the Sentences shows | 


the word used for ‘man’ is mi, an extremely wide- 
spread root. Pi is possibly used, as in other 
languages of the Tibeto-Burman family, ua o 
suffix meaning ‘ male.’ 


The word aga, given in the Vocabulary on page 
15, evidently means ‘to kno»’ and not ‘to say,’ 
und in practical useit would seem to correspond 
with the Burmese fat. Burmese and Chin, are, 
of course, far from being the only languages, 
which use the verb ‘to know’ in the same acnac 
aa ‘to be able." 

Exception may be taken to the giving of differ- 
ent adjectives (such as those of colour, ‘deep,’ &o.) 
in the form of nouna, t. ¢., with short a prefixed, 
In the Tibeto-Burman family there are no 


such things as true adjectives, their place — 
being taken by verbs; and the fact thatin certain | 


languages they are suflixed to the noun makes 
no difference. 

The words given respectively for * brother’ and 
‘sister " probably denote either ‘elder or younger 
brother or sister,” as it would be difficult to point 
taapy language in the remotest degree cognate 
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to Chin, in which these relations are not distin- 
guished by separate words, according as they are 
older or younger than the epeaker. 

Before leaving the subject it may be as well te 
pemmt out that in a few eases the Chin sentence, 
as given in the manual, docs not correspond with 
the English, even according to the freest tranain- 
tion. Thus, on page 20:— Hi byi Ai ta-témae 
obvionsly means “ Is this word (or saying) true.” 
and has nothing to do with the English sentence 
“IT wish to get troe information about. this.” 
Similarly in the next line : — Nangma podat-t¢ 
bye-ein kan-da should apparently be translated 
“I wish to speak to you alone,” and not “Do 
you think your information is true 2” 


With regard to the place of Baungshé Chin 


| in the Tibeto-Burman family, it miwst plainly he 
grouped with thoee of the other hill-men inhabit- 


ing the Arakan Yomi Moantains from Manipér te 


| their southern extremity. The principal Lamgetisi pease 


or dialects comprised in thix croup are Manip. 
Lusher (Dzo}, Komi, Shandu, and the longunges 


ofthe Wild and the Tame (or Southern) Chins. 


Professor Sayce in his Science of Language 
has, itis true, adopted another classification, miak- 
ing two groupe of them and including Burmese 
and Karen in the second group. A comparison, 
however, of the vocabularies and gramrmur of theae 
hill tongnes shows them toe possess many epecial 
points of resemblance, which differentiate ther, 
as a Whole, from the Burnie, 

These tribes are, in fact, in all probability a later 
immigration than the dwellers in the plains, and 
ure more Closely conneeted with Sub-Himulayan 
tribes, such as the Limbo, than is the cnse 
with the Burmans. The Manipdris, having for 
some time past masqueraded os Hindus, have 
altered their language more than is the ease with 
the hill-tribes south of them, but they noverthe. 
leas belong to the same group. Of the different 
languages spoken in it Baungehé Chin has a 
markedly close affinity with Lushai, as the 


| following list of words identical in both proves ;— 








Bear rom fein 
Bent vel it-% 
Before ‘nai iu-ka 
Behind ‘nu myif 
Bird va tla 
Bite wht wie 
Blood ti nea 
Boar (wild) nga te 
Burn Lang ai 
Cold ahik kal (nil) 
Come han antes 
Daughter fang hint 


* Compare also mark, ‘to divorce ' with tho Lushai mad. 
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Hend tf Seal asi 
Hishi sang Sit La) 
Honae in | Slave ela! abel) 
Jnaide ail Snake rail 
lron fir - Son ofa 
Luoking-glass klu-ling | Stone ling 
Muke ti Sweet nhl gee 
Many fawi(lim)| Thateh ai 

Near mod This hai 
Aevkhice ri Tooth ha 
Wana pa | Weep bape 
Old ali Well (be) dow 
Pumpkin wenn E Which kar 
Kain ned shir! Widow  — will*nye 
Rewp a Wish dia 

Tisl shen Tellow egy 
Hiyee ‘ait Tou Map 
east re] 





In addition te the above list, which is taken 
ultuost at random and is very fur from being 
eshaustive, there are many uther words, such os 
Roerdtur amd EF ately * 1" whieh lifer Tory slightly 
Both from the number and nature of the allied 
words and from the character of their resem. 
blances, it is apparent that the Baungehd Chins 
and Lushais must at no distant period have 
formed one roce.” Words like those for * bruas,” 
‘gong.’ “looking glass,’ dv. which are the same in 
Lushai and Banngshdé Chin, can onl y have been in- 
corporated into these languages recently, whilst the 
fact that the Chin word for Viper,” feuho,isderived, 
like the Lushui, direct from the Hindustant and 
nyt through Burmese, points to the inference that 
when first introduced tothis com these Chins were 
probably living tothe west of their present habitat; 
i.@, in the Chittagong Hill-Tracts, where the Lu- 
slinis still reside. At the same time it may be in- 
ferred, from the words for *gun” in Chin and Lu- 
sliai being different, that they had already separa- 
ted when fire-arma were bronght to these hills. It 


is netoworthy, aleo, that these Chins have an indi- | 


genous word for ‘sen,’ which would hardly be.the 
case Uf they had resided long where they now are, 
One of the points, in which Baungshé Chin 
ngrecs with Lushai, isin the use of the sound of 
f in certain words, this being a somewhat rare 
sound in Tibeto-Burman phonology. The sound of 
Jia also wed in Kami, which language together 
with Lushai, possesses the peculiar guttural 
breathing known in Arabic a# ‘ain. No mention 





5 (I wonll, however, be cmuticns ma to this aesomiption 
on philological grounds only,—En,] 

(Tt should be remembered, howeve:, that the sound 
of f is seldom properly tanght in Indian, with the reeult 
that tht oars of the majority of Anglo-Indians are not 
vo attuned os to cateh it in learning % new language,— 
Ep.] 
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| of this Intter sound is made in Mr: MeNabb's 


work, so it may be that it is not found in 
Banngehé Chin.” The sound f would seem to 
correspond with the carga ch, te and sin the other 


-Tibeto-Burmun languages." Both the J and ‘ain 


sounds are Very sparingly used, and itis possible 
that they are foreign sounds introduced into 
the diuleeta, in which they oceur by contact with 
some Muhammadan race. 

The terminals 1, r, and p still exist in Baungshé 
Chin, as in Lushai, though it is curious to note 
that, stuongst the former, final lisnotunfrequently 
elided. The example of the Chinese and Burmans 
shows that, with increasing laziness of pronunci- 
ation, these letters os terminals are apt to dis- 
appear. 

One of the most noticeable points in the grammar 
of Ruaungelid Chin is that the present tense of the 
Vero consists of the naked root without even a 
eupliimical suffix’? It is, of course, open to doubt 
whetir this omission is due toa really primitive 
cthad of conjugation, as in Chinese, or whether 
there was formerly some suffiz, which has come to 


bevlided. Perliaps the latter hypothesis ison the 


whole the more probable, as no other case appa- 


| tently exists in the Tiheto-Burman family of this 


wallt of « anflix, and it can searecly be contended 
tha Batiyalid Chin las alone retuined the earliest 
forin of conjugation. 

The future particle is lai, which is, cnriously 
enouh, almost the same as that (lath) used in 
Southern Chin to denote compulsion, — *munat.' 
The latter is, however, componndid of the verb ld 
‘inust'and wih, the future particle, in the same way 
asthe Burmese ra-moh (yi-wal}), In one amtence, 
indeed, on page 10, wa ngeidod is given for ‘son 
mistobey,” butitean hardly be supposed that thie 
particle of the futare of compulsion: has lwen 
given throughout in mistake forthe simple future 
The termination in Lushai is, it may be remarked, 
ang. The negative interrogative particles 
are respectively fo and mae, asin Lushai. The 
latter of these is ovidently the Chinese mo, but 
the only analogy te the former outside this special 


family of laugnages is apparmtly the Dravidian 


illei or alla. 


The present participle Jyo in Baungsld Chin 


is probably allied with the Burmese yak (Iyer), 


It docs not seem to have analogies: in the other 
hill languages. pat I 
‘The Kami afi ‘tooth’ is probably {deutifiable 


with tho Tibetan #), Furmese aw), 


13 Tt is curious to note that the use of the pronouns with 
the noun and Verb is the samo in Raungshé Chin as in 
atwient Kevptiag : thonghin the latter lsnguage they 
were soffixed and not prefired. [Hut is this a remarkal.|o 
peculiarity F—Ep.] 
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The suffix a (the same as the old Burmese 
pestposition G@) seems to have a wide range of 
meaning. Thus, after anoun it means ‘ by,’ * at’ or 
‘to.” On page 16 after a verb it is used for ' inorder 
to.’ baeaibbin ean ea AU used for ‘ when.’ 
In the examples in this latter case, under the 
head of “ Imperfect Tense,” there would, however, 
appear to be some confusion in the use of the a 
particle, unless indeed we are to understand that 
Baungahé Chin is destitute of a particle to express 
conditions of time. In this case, the sentence 
—* When I saw him he was running away,” would 
read literally in Chin “I saw him, ho waa run- 
ning away ;"—a sufficiently primitiye method of 
viIpression. 

On page 36 the form given as a perfect 
tense passive, ‘I have been brought,’ is, if correct, 
a very remarkable one; since the passive 


meaning ia given by infixing a particle di between | 
the root and the ordinary perfect suffix sang. 


The formation of a passive in this manner is, 
however, so contrary to the genina of the Tibeto- 
Burman languages,” that we may be excused in 
doubting the correctness of this form, which 
apparently does not occur in the Chin sentences, 


No example is given of the relative parti- 
ciple which presumedly exists in Baungshé Chin, 
but on page 20 there is an example of g curious 
construction instead of it, the expression ‘the men 
who come and go’ being translated mi-kling, 
mill, literally ‘mam-arrive, man-go.’ 


In conclusion, a few words in Banungsh’ Chin 
may be selected for notice. Amongst those speci- 


ally allied to Maniptri are /amh ‘a path’ and 


aral ‘to fight,” which correspond with the Mani- 
port lombé amid lil, The retention of the b 
suffix is especially noticeable, since although the 
root fom ts widely diffused in the Tibeto-Burman 
family, there are apparently no other examples in 
it of this particle being enffixed to it. 





Baungahé Chin has, like Magar and Karen, the | Lushai tleng-val ‘a bachelor’ we find, in addition 


form fi for water, as compared with the Lushai 
ti-i. Itseems, however, unreasonable to regan 
this, with Captain Forbes, as a separate root, for 


asimple throwing forward df the accent in the | 


word fi-i wonld probably suffice to alter it into 
ti, Further we have a precigely analogous altera- 
tion in the word for ‘to lanch,' which in Lushai is 
if-i, but in Baungehé Chin ai, and in this case 
there can be no doubt that the root ia the same. 








4 This construction is, however, used in Turkish, «9. 


arr-if-mek ‘ to be loved,’ 


“ Compare aleo Baunysh? Chin Lion (to lose) with | 


Lushai ‘lo, and fe ‘to fear’ with the Limbu ke. The 





Vowels r anto 7. 





Generally qoiatiing it would seem very extra-. 
ordinary that the Baungshé Chins, who probably 
at no distant epoch formed one tribe with the 
Lushais, should yet have retained a different root 
from the latter for eo common a word as ‘water.’ 


In the matter of prefizea we have, in the word 
rul for‘ snake,’ an example of the throwing off the 
pa prefix (ef. Tibetan brill or pri), and, in that 
for * butterfly,’ plip, an example of its addition, 
(Cf. Burmese lip-pya, (lék-pyd.) 


In ‘rik, ‘mad,’ we see the simple root ru, (yi), 


(as in Burmese), altered first by the aspiration of 


the initial semi-consonant, and secondly by the 
addition of the & suffix. An example of the ¢ 
suffix is seen in rit ‘heavy’ compared with the 
Burmese fi, If kleng *to exchange’ be the same 
ag the Burmese [¢, we hore in one word both the 
k prefix and a nasal sufiz, which alterations, how- 
ever, aa Mr. Hodgson has so ably pointed out, are 
common enough in this family of languages. * Hen, 
“to bind,” may be identified with the Burmese 
Krad (chan), and is a good example of the close 
relation between hand & or kh (k) in these langna- 
pea: aa olsois kid, * to rolease’ or* to send," cf. Bur- 
nese “leat (‘lut) withthe same meanings?* In the 
word for * pony’ (rang) the Boungshéd Chins have 
dropped the initial nasal of the Burmese mrany 
(myin); and the same is scen with the word fur 
‘elephant’ wi, as compared with the Akyab Chin 
mork, An example of vowel change is the 
Baungshé Chin byt (Kami bé), ‘apeech’ compared 
with the Burmese pyaw, whilst the word rei for 
‘ bamboo" shows that the Burmese td possessed 
formerly an initial semi-vowel r. 


It is easily seen from a comparison of words 


that Baungshé Chin in many cases prefers k 


where Lushai has t, and indeed it would appear 
from other cases that these mountaincers generally 
are a3 prone to confuse these sounds together 
as the South Sea Islanders. 


In comparing the Bunngshé Mang-rar with the 


to the above interchange of k, one of the semi- 
A further instance of the latter 
appears in the Baunyshé ri and the Lushai I, 
‘again.’ In the Chin kek as compared with the 
Lushai Aup ‘a knee,” we see that a phonetic 
corruption has taken place precisely similar tu 
Hiat in colloquial Burmese. 


KR. Hovantow, c. s. 





eet 





Manipiiri hum ‘three’ is probably connected with the 
Baungebé fan, through o lost ken; vines, though the 
equation f=k=|) holds goml in thease languages, there j ia bo 


| example of ¢t changing directly-into A, 
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ANOTHER INSTALMENT OF THE BOWER MANUSCRIPT. 
BY PROFESSOR A. F. RUDOLF HOERENLE. 

FPAGE first instalment of the Bower Manuscript was published by me in the Journal of the 

Astalte Soctely of Bengal for 1891. The portion which I now publish I have chosen for 
the second instalment, becanse it represents another of the subjects which are treated of 
in the several treatises comprising the Bower Manuscript. So faras I can make ont at 
present, these treatises deal with three different sobjects, tiz., medicine, divination and 
conjuration. On medicine there are (apparently) two distinct treatises; a long and a short 
one. The latter I have published in the Journal! A. 8. 7, as a specimen of medicine, On 
divination or fortune-telling there are two short treatises ; one of these I publish in the 
present paper. On conjuration, or the use of magic spells, there is one short treatise, This 
I hope to publish as my next instalment of the Manuscript. 


The portion now published consists of five leaves. Their shape and size are exactly like 
those of the portion previously published; that is, the leaves are a narrow oblong, measuring 
11} by 23 inches. - A specimen, being the obverse of the second leaf, is published in the lower 
part (No. 11.) of Plate I, issued with the April Proceedings of the Asintic Society of Bengal. 
The treatise to which it belongs is referred to in my paper “On the Date of the Bower 
Mannseript" (ante, p. 29)' asthe “second portion, called B.” I have there oscvibed the 
writing of this portion, which is in a fine, ornate hand, to ascribe distinct from him who wrote 
the portion given in my firat instalment. The most striking differences are the two following. 
In the first place, the palatal 4 is made in the form of a square with a circular loop at the lower 
left-hand corner, exactly like the modern Nigari m (mq), while in the portion given in the first 
instalment that letter has a rounded top, and no circular loop, but a minute forked tail. The 
latter is the older Gupta form, while the former already closely approaches the form shown 
in the Horiusi MS. and in the Siradi alphabet, in which the letter is also square, but the 
loop is replaced by a dot. Both forms may be seen on Plate I, above referred to. In the 
second place, some letters, (especially a, k, g, r, and occasionally ¢, 64), are provided with a very 
distinct hook at the bottom of the main perpendicalar. This hook looks exactly like the mark 
of the vowel #, as attached to other litters, such asm, 4, p, de. Accordingly, when the vowel 
tu ia to be jained to those hooked letters, it assumes a different shape, — that of a more or less 
large curve, turned to the left. Examples may be seen on the some plate. 


Though written on five distinct lenves, the work ingcribed on them only occupies eight 
pages. Tho obverse of the first leaf contains, as I have already stated elaewhere?, the conclad- 
ing portion of a medical treatise, but whether of the long one, or of some other, I am not, as 
yet, quite certain, At the bottom of this obverse page, there is the remark ity=atra iofté svd- 

sidhipatyé datasy=ddhikarand svdhd, the meaning of which I do not understand. It is in 
larg cursive letters, ina hand distinct from that which wrote the medical treatise, os well os 
frem that which wrote the treatise on divination; which commences on the reverse of the leaf. 
Tt seems to be, however, the same handwriting as that which is seen in some other portions of 
the manuscript. The most natural conclusion that one can draw is, that the treatise on divina- 
tion was written after the treatise on medicine, as it commences on the back of the latter, 


The fourth leaf is inscribed only on the obverse. It consists of no less than four layers of 
bark, but they are all so thin and Simsy, that a considerable portion is broken and frayed. 
Even the obverse is only partially inscribed, and the reverse is probably thought by the 
scribe tobe unfit for writing on. In any case nothing of the text is lost. That part of it which 
commences on the obverse of the fifth leaf, follows immediately after that which ia written 
on the obverse of the fourth. In fact, the material used for this portion of the manuscript 





} Also in Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. LX., Part'l., pp. 90, 91, 
3 Geo Proceedings Agistic Society of engal, for April 1891, p. 5 
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is of the same (if not more) inferior description as that employed in the first portion, pre- 
viously published.* This olso explains why only one half of the reverse side of the second 
leaf is inscribed. For here, too, no material portion of the text is lost, 


The leaves are of varying thickness. None of them consists of less than four layers; but 
the second is of extrnordinary, thickness. It is difficult to count ite layers; but there certainly 
do not seem to be less than twelve. 


The part of the manuscript which I now publish is practically completa. The entire 
treatise which it contains must have consisted (as I shall show later on) of sixty-four verses, Of 
these the mununnseript gives fifty-nine. Three of the missing verses should havo been on the reverse 
of the second and the obverse of the third leaves. On the former pnge a “ vahola,” numbered 
224, is omitted; on the latter page two “bhadris," numbered 412 and 124 are missing. 
There should be altogether six “yahulas” and six “bhadris”: but there are extant only five 
vuhulus "’ and four “bhadris.”” However, the numeral mark 472 is given in the manuscript 
(sce fl, 3a*),* though the corresponding “bhadri" verge is missing. It seems quite clear from 
these cirenmstances, that the omission is merely an error chargeable to the scribe of the 
innnnserpt. The two other missing verses should have been at the end of the manuscript. 
They should have been the two “kharis,” nambered 211 and 121. If they ever existed in 
the present copy, they must have been written on the obverse of a sixth leaf: for the extant 
“khart” verse 112 closes the reverse of the fifth leaf. In that case, one leaf of the manuscript 
is fost, and this leaf might have contained the usual colophon, giving the names of the work 
and its author, Dut it seems to me doubtfal whether a little work of this kind would have 
contained the usual eolephon; and it is not improbable that the manuscript is complete, and 
that the omission of the two last verses is chargeable to the scribe, in the same way as the Joss 
of the other three yerses. The last words on the reverse of the fifth leaf are written in the 
middle of the line, leaving sufficient blank space to write more matter, if the scribe had intended 
to write any more, Moreover the whole is followed by a scroll, apparently indicative of the 
end. All this seems rather to suggest the alternative of the omission being due to the scribe. 
probably the original, from which he copied, was already incomplete. 


There are many other points to show that the manuscript was not written with much 
care. Thus on fl. 2a and 20° the words prathamd méli an‘ tritiyd malt are omitted; on fi. 
ja! and Sa3 we have defiya for tritiya; on fl. 5b4 the scribe has cancelled the words éritiyd 
padichi 212, though they were correct, and repeated them on fl, 5b5, where they are ont of place: 
another blundered case occurs on fl. 1b®. Not onfrequently tnere occur padas, or quarter-verses, 
which are short by one syllnble. Generally it is the 3rd pida (5 times: fl. 2a!, 206, Sa6, 403. 
Sb*): twice it is the 4th pida (fl, 2a4 and 3a4) ; once each it is the lat (fl. 5n5)and 2nd pidas 
(f. 5b3.) In most of these cases the fanlt is certainly due to the carelessness of the scribe 
Thus in fl. a6 probably kéléng should be read for kalé, in fl. 5a5 eipula for pala. Bat one or 
two cases are doubtful: in them the fault may be due to the anomalous nature of the language. 
Thus in fl. 2a® chatea artha should be read for (sandhi) chaiveriha; again in fl. 204 the 
synonymous mifyatah should be read for nitydf. Occasionally the opposite case occurs, of a pida 
having one syllable in excess, This always ocears in the 4th piida, and in all probability is 
one of the anomalies of the language; (see below). There is only one exception ; it is in fl, 5b5, 
where the excess occurs in the 3rd pida, andis undoubtedly only a blunder of the scribe: as the 
sense of the verse shows that he should have written afudha instead of subhdinbha. 

Undoubted clerical errors of another kind are the following: fl, 1b4 evd for sndhd; fl. 28 
kalydui for kalydnt; fl. 205 arthé for arthé ; fl, 208 nayam for ndyam; fl, 2a6 prdpsasi for prdp. 
‘yoni and arthat=cha for arthajl=cha; fi, 2b) dharmmésya for dharmmasya ; fl. 2b3 *mukias for 

* Bee Journal Aviatic Bociety of Bengal, Vol. LE. Part I. p- 187. 
“The first number refers to the leaf, the lotter to the page of the leaf, and the raised number to the lina of the 
page; thus 2a" = 2nd leaf, obverse page, Sth line, | 
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mukids ; fl. dal chanunayishyasi for chinunayishyasi ; fl, 3al *erittizeche for eritids=echa; fl, Sal ® wii 
for n@; fl. 808 sarvewmidha for serevathd ; fl, Ba ® saméshyasi for saméshyati; fl. Baz sahdy de fon 
sahdyais; 8, 4a? karané for kdrané (here shown by the metre); fl. 4a2 ya tor yd; fl, Sbb har 
ma for dharmmank; fl, Sb! vandkdiecha for vandhihedecha. Those cases, however, which are 
marked with an asterisk, may also be due to the anomalous character of tho language. 


Occasionally the scribe noticed a mistake and corrected jt by interlinear insertions in 
minute and hastily drawn letters. Thns in fl. 3a4 na somdayd, fl. 4o4 apy, fl. dof ef cha, fl. Sad 
éha are added interlinearly. Ordinary corrections, by alterations of already written letters 
occur; ¢.9., in in fl, 2a7, 5b? and elsewhere, 


The language of the manuscript in the early extra-scholastic Sanskrit of North- 
Western India with allits usual anomalies in orthography, Brammar, prosody and 
vocabulary. Of these I have noted the following instances :— 


1, In Orthography: spelling: fl. 1b5 siigha for sitha, fl. 206 ai for ap, fl. 4a5, Sol, &e 
dukkha for duAkha: confusion of sibilanta; @.2a4 samdaeitd for danidniiia. Doubling of 
consonants: before r: throughout with ¢; 6. ¢., A. 1b¢ saltravas, fl. 2n6 yattra, de.: before y ; 
gittyakirananm (for ydti=akdranani): before v; fl. Sal addhkeduamk. Sandhi: ;: 4. 2b7 d cifiyd hiitas 
for deitiyah kitah, fl. dal grihaiva for griha éva (ovihd éea), fi, 205 fefoflanuh for fata wilamah 
(tatah uttamed), fl, Sb? suhridéva for suhridaiva (suhpidd éva). Omission of final consonants : 
Sh4 iacht for kinchit, 1b3, 2a4, 2b kdrand for kdrandt (abl. sing.), Omission of Visarga: before 
+: A. Sa? eumittrai saka for sumittrath, A. Sa7 décatai sprihd for déetalath ; A. 2a? nivhphale ae 
or mshphalah; before p: fl. lb’ prdsakd and yuked patantu. Neglect of sandhi: fl, 2né 
drityaté dgamé, fl. 2b3 vijéshyast ripihs, fl, 3a arthah anirevédem. 


2. In Grammar: declension: nom. sing. : fl. 1bl nama dchéryébhyah soften visarga omitte:|- 
‘w pansd; fl. 2a uffama, 2b! priti, fl. 2bl atiparikshaya, fl, 5a4 sandéha, fl. 503 lébha, fl, Sho 
somupasthita: nom, nent. ; fl. 3b2 janmam, A. 402 karmavd: acc, sing.; fl. Sb? prutyarthia (for 
pratyartiinawd): ace. plur. mase. ; (as a role ending in Hh, eto.) fl, 204 Bhégiia, £1. 2b3, Sal pripifni 
Fareed, fl. ba® bhigda cipuldm, 1. 5b2 kdmam, fl. bbs yajiia, but regular in fl. 5b4 wividhdn - 
instr, sing. fem,; fl, 1b® shash{hiyé (for shashthyai): gen. plar. ; fl. 1b) sarevavidinda (for 
“wdilindh) = loc. plur.; fl. 1b4 rishishy (for rishishu), Conjugation : imp. for pres.; fl. dal Hishtha 
(for fishf{hasi): atm. for parasm,; fl. 2a2, 3b6, 4a3 prdpsyasd (but fl, 3b6 also pripeyasi), fl, 2q3. 
$al, 3b5 chintayas?: parasm. for fitm.; fl. 2a7 pratikeha (for pratikshasva), Syntax ; exchange 
of cases: nom. for acc.; fl. 2a8 prépsasé (for prdpayasé) n-dyam ullame (for na fmam uffamiam), 
H. daé si ‘rthah prdpsyasé (for tam arthni), fl. 4a8 lambhagott lapsyani, fl. 2a8 arthaiecha grihya 
nom. for instr. ; fl. Sb4 vierijyas=tvan (for tvayd), 1, dasa saméshyasi (for Mua: but see above) ; 
nom. for gen.; fl, Sal vritthié=mcha kshayah (for writiféecha: but see above) ; acc. for gen,: fl, 2u! 
jantreupadravon (for upadracasya): gen. for dat.; fl, 1b2 marutdnda nanah: loo. for dat, . 
fl. 2a4labhasd (for labhasdya). False concord : nent. and fem, ; fl. 1b4 erifis=satyan (for satya) ; 
A. Saf wiruddhai sprihd (for virwddhd): mage. and nent.; fl. 1b? nichdchehan bhayah (for 
aichichhé), fl. 3a8 uposthita witishtas=te (for visishtmh): perhaps sing. and plur,; fl. 2a5 
mahan=erthé (for arthé), 1. 2b3 muktas=té kileishd (for mukfde), 
3. In Prosody: occasionally the fourth pda has one syllable in excess; see fl. 2bl, 4a3, 
4af, Saf, 
4, In Vocabulary: new words or now meanings :— 
karitra ‘ tools" (?), fl. 2a8, 
chamga ‘ clever,’ fl. 2b (for changa, perhaps false reading). 
déva ‘god,’ fl, 2a! (for daiva). 
dévata ‘deity,’ fi, 1b4, 3a7 (for daivata), 
putrateatd ‘sonship’, i, 2a7 (with double abstract suffix). 
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praguta ‘safety,’ fl. 5a4 (but also pragumya ibidem ; perhaps a false reading). 

rift ‘diagram," ‘ a dice-board,' fl. Lb4, 

spriha ‘desire,’ ‘envy,’ fl. 2a7 (for sparha or sprihd), 

To these words should be added all the technical names of groups of verses or throws 
of dice; thas: — 

nawikkt ‘an eulogy’, fl. lb? (a vernacolar form of Skr. nevikd, from nara; see my 
Gaudian Grammar, § 195), 

patinbandha ‘a decoration,’ ‘ investiture,” fl. 2al. 

kalaviddit * the regulation of time,’ fl. 2al, (apparently a synonym of cidhi; other- 

' wise it wonld mean ‘the,piercing’). 

4uipata ‘imprecation," ‘abuse,’ fl. 2a2, (a bye-form of édpa). 

milf ‘garland,’ fl. 2a4 (a fernacular form of Skr. malikd, cf. Prakrita Prakdéa V, 
24, Hémachandra ITI, 92, 34, and my Gaudtan Grammar, § 195), 

vakula ‘manifoldneas,’ 4. 2n4. | 

kita ‘a puzzle’ (P), fl. 2b1. 

bhadrd ‘cow,’ €, 2b, . 

éalti ‘power,’ fl, 3a2, 3 

dundubhi ‘kettle-drum,' fl. 3a, 

erisha “bull,” 3b4, 

préshyd ‘ maid-servant,' fl, Sb, 

ef ‘yellow sandal,’ fl. 4a3 (in the smaller Petersburg Dictionary; or perhaps for 
rili ‘a ball’), 

karna ‘ear,’ fl. a5, 

eqjd ‘armour’ (?), A. 5a? (perhaps for sajja). 

king or kdnatantra, fl, 5a4 and @. 505 (or kanafantra fl. Saf), ‘one eyed,’ also 
‘a crow.’ 

chuiehuna, meaning unknown, fl, 5b! (see below). 

pdnohi, fl. Sb* or paiichi fl. 5b4* consisting of five * (see below). 

kheri ‘she-nes,’ fl. 5b5, 


As we shall see presently, all these words are technical names of certain throws of dice 
and of corresponding groups of verses, The meanings above given are merely the original 
meanings of the words, and in some cases they are doubtful: probably it matters little what the 
meanings were, or why the throws were so called. The main point is, that the words are names 
of certain throws of dice, DlwndubAt is the only one among them which I have found noted in 
Saiskrit dictionaries in that sense: in tho Petersburg Dictionary it is given as “the name 
of certain throws in games with dice." 


The subject of the manuscript I believe to be divination or fortune-telling by means 
ofdice. The work is a amall treatise or handbook for instruction, or forthe guidance of adepts, 
in the art of prognostication. Thiaart is tobe exercised, as the introdaction of the treatise shows, 
with the help of dice (prdsaka), of which there are three, respectively named, or probably 
marked, with the figures of a pitcher (kumbhaka), « discos or wheel (arin), and an elephant 
(méitanga). They are thrown on a diagram or board (eriti), divided into fields, which are 
marked with one of the four numeral figares, 1,2,3,4,. There most have been twelve fields, of 
which three were marked with the figure 4, three with 3, three with 2, and three with 1. So far 
a l can make out, the order in which these fields where arranged was immaterial, Every 
ns ie na pn aca a Sy oe a 
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properly made throw of tho three dice would, of course, indicate a gronp of three fields or of 
the corresponding inscribed figures. Of such groupe there would necessarily be three different 
classes, according as the same number occarred in the group thrice or twice or once; thus 
the group might be 444, or 443, or 432. It follows that there would be 20 possible groups, 
and that every throw of the dice would indicate one of thease 20 groups. Each of these 20 
groups or throws is desiguated by a special name; and the list given below is that of these 
nomed. 


Further, within each proup the numeral figures constitnting it may be arranged in differ- 
ent ways; «. g., the group 443 admits of the three variations, 443, 344,434. Again the group 
432 admits of six variations, ciz., 432, 423, 342, 243,234,324. In fact, every group, containing 
the same figure twice, admits of three, and every group containing the same figure only once, 
admits of six variations; while a group, containing the same figure thrice, admits only of one 
arrangement. Now, there are four possible groupe of the latter kind (444, 933, 222, 111); but 
‘there are twelve possible groups containing the same figure twice, and four possible groups, 
containing the same figure only once. It follows that the number of possible arrangements or 
variations of the 20 groups is 64, (ic, 4 x 1+ 12 x 3 + 4 x 6, or 4 + 36 +*24). 


All this is shown in the First Table below. The groups are arranged in the order in which 
they would naturally suggest themselves. Inthe Second Table Ihave given them im the 
order in which they follow one another in the manuscript; and this order is aleo shown im the 
First Table, in the second column, enclosed in brackets. The bracketed numbers in the fourth 
column give the summations of the figures which compose the several groups. 


L—Table of Groups and Variations. 





No. of 


Variations. | 






Total No. i No. of 
of Groupe. | Va Da, 






















i 
1 | 
peed ale 1 7 : 
1 
inns 
442 (10) ab 
441 (9) 3 
334(10) | 3 
332 (8) 3 
wat (7) 3 19 26 
224 (8) 3 
WI sevsesees vee] 223 (7) 3 
HU. (LE)! PAB oi ncecs cence 3 
XIV. (XV.) 3 RAE: FAR 3 
XV. (XVII) Chofichona ............ g 
XVIL (VIL) Vatu ....ssscseveseeee 6 
XVII. = (UM.)) Bhadr 0... senses. 6 
| xT. ¢ 4 6. ee 6 $ » 
xX. (XI.)) Dundubht............... 6 
Total... ... 20 | 64 
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H.—Table of Order of Growpe in MS. 


Ve 443 11 | VIL #1 8 
IT. Vi. 334 10 Ix. 421 7 
TH. 222 VIL. 482 9 x. ar] 
Tv. "1 ‘go | XI. 321 6 XV. 114 
30 


Slaack 


liz 





As already remarked, each (properly made) throw of the dice would mdicate three fields, or 
one group of three figares ; but in most casea, it would not show what particular variation of 
the group was to be understood by the throw. Some mark would-be needed to show in what 
order the figures indicated by ant perticular throw should be read, It is for this reason that the 
three dice are marked by the omblems of a pitcher, discus and elephant, and that the 
order of these three emblems is laid down in the introduction, The direction intended to be 
given in the introduction (as 1 take it) is that the dice should be thrown on the fields of the 
diagram, and then the throw read off in the order of the marks of the dice ; that is, the figure 
indicated by the pitcher-lie is to be placed first, that of the discus-die is ig come sacond, and 
that of the elephant-die is to come last. With the aid of this rule, there would be no doubt as 
to which group and variation any particular throw indicated. | 


The fortune-teller would firas make his diagram or lay his board; he wonld then make a» 
throw of his dice; from the throw he would know the group and its name, and from the 
order of the dice he would know the particular variety of the group, For every variety ha 
would know a verse ; and the verses would suggest to him what he should prognosticate in any 
given case. I remember, some years ago, when [ was spending my summer vacation in Darjoe- 
ling, ® travelling Kashmiri (or Afghfn) came to the hotel in which I was staying, and told 
the fortane of any one who wished to consult him by a somewhat similar procedure. J then took 
no particular notice of him, bat I remember that he used a diagram and variously marked 
oblong dice, by the help of which he made his prognostications, Perhaps some who read 
this may be able to supplement my information, and tell os whether the same or similar 
practices in divination ax those indicated in the Bower Manuseript are still observed any where 
in India or ita northern borders. 


One point more may be noticed. The order of the groups in the manuscript is shown in 
Table IL It may be asked why the groups should be arranged in that order in preference to 
the more obvious logical order shown in Table L Perhaps there may be no better reason for 
it than accident; but the Table shows a carious fact which may possibly account for it. The 
first four groups may be regarded as the key-groups; and the total of the sums of the figures 
composing them gives a key-total of 30. Now, if the figures of the remaining groups are 
severally summed op, and the sums arranged in an order decreasing by 1, it is found that the 
key-total 30 is repeated four times: and in this order the manuscript arranges the groups. The 
arrangement, however, is not quite perfect: group X. ought to precede group [X., and groups 

XVI. and XVII. onght to precede group XV. This circumstance, thongh it may be due te an 
error of the scribe, prevents the explanation from having more than the character of a doubtful 
conjecture. 


The Nigari transcript gives the text as it stands in the manuscript, broken letters bemg 
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printed in full. ddsharae which are wholly wanting, are indicated by dots, which are in numbers 
equal to the missing aksharas, Aksharas which are now wanting, bat which were still extant 
when I first made my transcript, are enclosed within straight brackets. 

In the Roman transliteration, broken aksheras of the MS, text are indicated by round 
brackets, and entirely missing portions, by dots, or longs and shorts, Any restoration of 
s missing text is enclosed within straight brackets, 


yet the translation, conjectural portions or explanatory additions are indicated by round 
clas 


1, Text, 
Transcript. 
Firet Leaf: Reverse, 
2 wa: aetee: Para aa> wate wa: warTaa aA: Sara AR Tat Buqeyg aay Aeatal TA: Te. 
3 ar gaeg readies aren fee | Rerataagge Targ ae gafeari aeaal ectaritai 
aq seq ataaraa AE fae 

4 Sorkk aprert sara Rrengeds ei—ererat Sq Baa atig te aed aed shrerad 
paksoreammeieg on is 
: 1 vara tara Preparer sores ti 5) 1 vve 





aA: geetagen raat amb: 
6 fagar waTreas Giteaaarg altel 828 7 A citar a ararer Atire + a & at: 
Second Leaf: Obverse. 


& fe ge atreued geve aa Sy 





Dicey ark arpzelivcens + Ora Tay: || We APA 
ve crore a ra HTP: 11 NNN TRE TRB Shy: 

cee eee eT Sara ae Preps a aprene i ares: wee sartatteae find get ar 
“green ear rege arfirdist-w-werarereficntern fe@eeree i 

3 ay Hare Tea4 SRT as ae Te: Pee ae are geese wea are—i ahaa: it 
ee Gals Peas HEMT 7 TFT 

4 44 aticaeard atat Satceceate ¢ ae) aeaidiares int: aarfeta: wPatrs aria vfs. 
eaia & Meare altar arel— bake a aqeay aaa 

5 rare: diftarga: sreacreqaerrat caltay % 7 eceate—ii va3. stat ep neredfeateaat Grevaters: 
Hae TATA WHTT BATA: TET: WO" 

6 frraageierd: areeé wagers weraredt ated = iterate a orcafe fediay vee: Via reae as 
ae Sar atta: area Saris vat paraacate 

7 qatar Tee: Wek TEs Tes AIS TTS eA FH Teas Sea Ta aa FEF VRE 
aye Paracat qer Frans & ege ofa qeepa 

Second Leaf: Reverse, 

1s oa eqeiacate —Taept tee: ave Genes 8 Poem disaes Ter ve seeateaerar sta —fanar- 
vifereare eae Re: wey crapey Pree etifa wenteenta qtr 

2 any ste neh aenr The afteate fda ee: qe aeraeiad eae a ae 
fa feerar PY cera: acta: Bz: ve, sien BS wel aries 

ee eee ae awret aed: 
Rafer Peteatea ed aes ered aerqieera: 
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4 gata war—ayy aret Prenftarer g BTCA aa eerqteafa—actar 
TET WR 
5. fi. eq wear ® 





Third Leaf: Obverse. 








Bs. : araradaeh wt qeafer Par: Seat Har Qe ghee arereeegt Faia 
apa i 

2. ey» aT VER II cent ive sfere Freaed ow ferreafa—srrarrerant wart 
dias featar oar —lil yav 

7a Peewaa ae dit eteafa—eeiit. gaeer fens afeafa adie ost va woitua 

Fafreet aut erry 

4 att? sgesielfecate a dear—aqed ost ae vault aft geet car Preaaoee: 
sree areas Te Wteag erat 


5 gaat cien—wea + Sela ata St gira cae an — garners 4 fear gas area il 
6 at offs va, aarrd Poeaaa gear 4 sieafe are srese ot &: siete ate ay geet 931, 
wat we Pare ar drered @ aa 
7 gerard afa 4 Raravarceata—fectar cept ue rarest certeg ghrat ae Tae serene 
Rrar way Pree Baa eqer 
Third Leaf: Reverse. 
1. . eget (a3 ofte: whee pak ae eee Peart ¢ care: Pafaerest—ag Ppt 


REY sey A ee ae | 
2 wahteae gaa a ve seers ed meee ae Peai— tat gp aR Ta peat Be: 
oaaeR ay y—ieraiaes arat 
8 qreeadt are sere: gat gepft (28 afore ghaet ext te vers qTenraqierey Fa: FeraT- 
crate — 
4 seit ga: eee erates oe Pafeg aay are aa wor Pravacet fice: ghaet aqufteen— 
By... ee oan Prevae seeg Sa @ fire: cee cedatg + Petr ateale aedtar qa: 
et greg’ art gt carts greeate afrena we Se fadierey afyeata— sear Peay — 
Fourth Leaf ; Obverse. 
Nis cece sacar ear at Praia aff ave Tee PreaFeers eet Pe re Prowet Fetter Remr—ii Be 
weezer Patera? wt: 
Peewee 5 fea quis aoneh gen Gener we —gftar ea 20 a era Pfs are antes 
qT reaqeniearey 
3... ore cere: sera Pef—aag erred ev terare: astomentt sifee a et arcen® gach ee 
fats Frteate—fetien Pett — 


4 42h 7 gyse Gerda Petes @ gyae were Site Tes were Gage 
5 geitar Fret 248 ree & vifrarat feves S arene aieahe & aes reese TH Sa — THT: 
Qy Syre | 
6 ecrreattr dprea Peart carrerer seerg 7 Rrapee afteats firdta: aot: que fewer often 
aaaain . aw 
Fijth Leaf: Obverse, 


Dee ee eee Bee ye B Rete re: ve. ergre aret Reear gear carer: areas 
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Q. eres que SINP_kae roe: ek Gelk seardi weet @ cae sat Furst Tareay- 
RTS — 

3 fedrar aar—332 4 9 Bra eral erate area ahaa a a er seers frar—igarar 
a al— 

4a aft ay aere aadrar gee: Graal warts ged ae Hae To AIT BY TET 

5 Spread gaa seq Sa Hear aeaea Tat aur — feata: are: Few 248 Sd ge a 
Fea are Ara: Seas Sega Ve 

6 atte get age sata: aeraee: 933 faear aster aftatsg fret festa Preqer tarsi varsrar 
faga say afaeaia — 





Fifth Leaf: Reverse. 
1 quay: 334 armet Perret a Patere geaa sred eoreea’s ear ar Pare afteafa—feat- 
ag: wh ifafaga ta 


2 mmeart wie a arceadt actarsie wemer vet auT—gelreaga: qa fag fra 
gets 4 gear faeaares | 

8 afen co aa —quAT Weil 8) aera. . Feu eae aad ay AeA Ba Tart 4 
faRraa—igarar Tt — tee 

4 Per: seat sarenrear areas Seer ge a a aed & as Heras: [ater Feit |"—398 a- 

5... fo a agana greed ara daa: ara: Tet 348 gaa edt 49 Bierear Gea ae AT 
Sara: THe fa ae A 

6 aqfeaa— 


II. Transliteration, 
First Leaf: Reverse. 


1 Om Namé Nandi-rudr-ivariya —namé Achiryébhyal namd livariza — namé 
Mani(bhad)r(iya) [namas-sarvva-Yakshébhyah)* 

® namal saryva-Davébhyah ‘Siviya namal Shashthiyé mamah Prajapatiye 
nama) Rudriya namah namé Vaiiravaniya namd Marutinam tnamah 
priisa- 

$ ki patantn imasy-irthasya karani hili 2 kombbak-iri-mitahga-yokta patuntu 
yatesatyam sarvea-Siddhinit yat=-satyam Sarvva-vidinim tina satyéna 
satya-samayéna nashtam vinashtam 

4 [ksh]é(m)-ik{shjémim libh-ilabham jay-Ajayath Sivedinudarsaya svi‘ — Salya- 
niriyan? cheaiva dévaté Rishishn ch-aiva satyam mantram  vritis= 
satya samaksha patantu svili satyam ch=aiva ta drashtavyam ni- 

B oc. eee ee es Mantr-ausbadhinam cha nimitta-valam=ameantaram® = mrishn- 
tiyiith dévatatn Vishnu navikiyam chantayiyta |) fe) Ww 444 Namah 1 
purusha-siighasya prasannas-té Janirddanal ([)) 

6 nihati éattravas-sarvvé yadi pens¢ kamn® [ji] Navikki 933 Na t@ kd 2 
na viiyisi nich-Gchcham na ase td WAAR [i] 





4 Gs Lascuahal covsia 1s scblaed oun tn bcciglual! * Bead evdha. 
® Boad valam-ontarah ; am is superfluous. * Reading of the fourth plida is corrupt, 
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, et SP 

Second Leaf: Obverae. 

lice Mm mit. @(prijpsasi: [in] Patta-bandhah 4 222) Sarvva-kama- 
samriddhd pi wukhavk jonir=npadcavam (1) -utpannd tatam ch=aiva devam 
famaya té bhayam’® [1] Kila-viddhib 211 Parihiyaté té buddbih 

2 ..,eee. eh fi) firambhag-chintité yas=té nishpala! so bhavishyati [I] 
Sipatal 443 Vyadhibhirem=-mékshyas¢ kehipram sukham va pripsyasd 4 
tathi [') o-ity-uchcham n=ati-nicham cha phalam=isidayishyasi — || 
Dvitiya-Sapata (|) 

3 [4](34) Ayisd dyisyaté ghérd yébhyat=-cha tava vigrahah [1] nishphalam 6 
drigyaté kiryam prichchhasé yasya kirani —1) Tritiya-dipatal (| 344 
Samigamam chintayasé kalyfini!? na cha yuachyaté [1] 7 

4 na té @arira-santipS bhégim che=niv=jpalapsyasi f WW 343 Sarvv-irtha- 
siddhi-satipada-kima-bhigah sam-invitah' [|] achiréneaiva kAéléna bha- 8 
vishyati sa nityit’® [)] DvitiyA mili— d¢4 Ayam sa-popyd Inbhast 9 

5 hy=inandah priti-varddianah [1]  atvarit-su-mahin-artha!® tvarité vai na 10 
lapsyasi — "7 433 Ayam tvayi mahinearthatchintitd rthas-tat=dt- 
tamah [}]) pravasam kshéma-gamanam vandhavaig=cha éamagamah [1] 
Vahnolal) 324 

6 Dirgghamefiyursmemahiin=arthah pripsas® n-ayom!*nttama [t) dhana-dhinyam 11 
karittramh cho bhigin-avi cha prapsasi!® [\j] Dvitiyd vaholah 432 
Drigyat® fgam[6] yattra tvayi so-pariniéchitah [1] tminam ch=aiv=i 12 
rthaf=cha® tatd grihy=igamishyasi [1] 

Tritiyd vwahulah 243 Vahulam driiyaté kiryom vahu-puttratvatim cha té [1] 13 
pratiksha  subhameditma(n jam sarvvame=tiad=avipsyasi®'—/1) Chaturthd 
vahulah 423 Vahuld vijayas=stubhyam. tushti mittra-ganiiecha té [1] 14 
apriheé sati paraset{o|bhya[) 





o» * 


=] 


Second Leaf; Keverse, 
1 wa pari sprihayishyasi—(] Patchamd vahulah 342 Snéh-igamasyn t@ chinta 
satsiddhés=cha park tava [|] anydny-ibbihaté priti— kim-igamishyati 15 
gamyati? [y] Kita) 414  Rijaté vigrahd steiti dharmmiisy™=iti- 16 
parikehaya[|) 
labdhats ch=aiva phalat tasma dharmmamedva charishyasi— [Wu] Dvitiyd 17 
kiitwuh 144 Chal-ichalam=idam sthinam na oukhath priti-varddbanam 
[1] vipramékshasi dév@ tigyihit6é pi na satméayah [] Tritlyah kath 18 
441 Asti kshémath bhayam nisti 
$ vijayd py=attra drisyaté [|] bhikshyast kima-chamgié-cha kutas=chin=n-=iati 
t¢ bhayam [1] Bhadrd —421 Parikshini hy=anorthis=t@ muktas=™a 19 
sarvya-kilvisha [1] vijéshyasi fiptim sarvviim libhas=t6 samnpasthitah (11) 

4 Dyitiya bhadri—214 Manasi ehintiti chint=-idipadasya tu kirani [1] kii- 20 
chit-kilame-ndikshasva tatd hostameupaishyati—([{)} TyitiyA bhadra — 
"142 | 

® [parji[pripjeyasi kanyatr vai 


To the chird plida ona syllable ia wanting. Perhaps read sstatarh, NW Read nishphalah, 


to 





Read kalydnf, i Hore insert Mali. M Probably read famdnvital. 
“ The fourth pda is short by one syllable ; read nityatal, Read arth. 
“11 Hore insert friffyd malt, 8 Read nedyam. ® Read pripeyari. 


™ The third pdda ia short by one eyllable. Read drthaa=cha. 

4 ‘The fourth pida in the original ia rather indistinct, through corrections having beon made in it by the 
Original soribe. 

™ The fourth pada bas one syllable in excean. Read dharmmasya. ™ Read muktds. 





= ———————— — 
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Third Leaf: Obverse. 

1 {mi}ttra{m] ch=anunayishyasi* [1] priti-saubhigya-sainyuktati dhanati dasyanti 

dévatah [1] Chaturthi bhadri #41 Vyittiéecha ni® keslnyasesarvvé 22 

dévatébhyd na té bhayam [)] yatha kurvvasi karvvan(a) 

- [ajvApsyasi— [u] 412. Sakit 341 Parigraham chintayasé tach=cha 23 

sighram=avapsyasi — (1) ortha-kima-pradatiram vandhavath priti-darsa- 

nam [iW] Dvitiya dakif— i 184 

3 [SamA](ga)ma/ i] chintayasé tachecha fighrat saméshyati{i] agminai , krita 24 
lékhi ne@shyi na bhavishyati? [11] Tritiyaé iakti? 413 Upasthita 5 
visishing=t@ tathi libbagecha 

4 drifyaté [1]  kuturaveé ch=itula-vriddhir=bhavishyati ni sameéaya™ = ||) 
Chatortha ‘gakif 974 Eka-ch-chhatiram mahim kritsuam raja niliata- 96 
Kautakah [1] dkramya bhokshynsd éattrut pansis=samuditas=andA — il 

® Paiichamt éakti — 143 Na che@chehhasi cu-mittrum  tvame” sn-mittre 27 
rimyasé sadi [1] — krit-kritas-cha t® mittra Sutrutvam yiatty=akirapam —(y 

® BShashthi gakti 431 Sanvivamadh chintayasé sarvvamthi™® ga siméshyasi™ fy] ts 
kil@? prinsyagt sé rthah anivevédam © tatheniva cha (i) Dandabhi 
$21 Yat=t?  nashtath Finnshiam yi chorair=apahritagm cha yat = [{] aq 

7 (para-ha)ste-gatuih veipi na chirit=tad=avipsyasi —[t] ° DvitiyA  ‘doundubhi 
213) Vimoukias=tvam sahiyés™stq sn-mittrai sala yaritusd fi] lab. 30 
dhavyascha privé hy=artha viruddhati d@vatai epriha tj 


Third Leaf: Teverse. 


1 [Triti}y[A) (dundubhi) 132 Parilishah Sarirasya drisyaté tava simpratam [1] 31 
dévatinim cha pijiyih nivrittir=upalabhyaté—[i] Chaturthi dandabhi — 
2d1 Asti t& kalahath ghoram 

2 éattrubhis-aaha  drigyaté [1] mm tattra  lapsyasé kldsaih pratyarthim cha 
rijéshyasi — [1] Pathchaml dundubhi—y 312 Uitami dréyaté lambhah 32 
Puttra-janmam tatheaiva eha — {1} Ipsitamdech=aiva kama ad 

4 prapsyasé = n=itirr  satiayal [N] Shashthi dundabhi 193 — Paribhramati 
buddbissté sthanath cheniya chal-achalat [1]  misa-mittramendikshasva 34 
tatah snkhameayapsyasi — Lu] 

4 Prathamd vrishah 442 Yat=tav=jatj erik  kii-chi givdO dhinyath dhanai 35 
tatha [i] visrijvasetvot Avijitibhyah — vriddhis=té samupasthiii — [ip] 

® ([Dvitiyd vrilshah 244 Samigamam -chintayasd  durastha ch=aiva t@ 36 
priyah [1]  samriddharh sarven-kimésha non chiréoa saméshyati [11] 
Tritlyd  ¢rishnl; 

6 [424 VJandhanam pripsyasé — ehorati puna sthinath cha  pripsyasi [1] 37 
bhavishyati phalam cheniva nirvritisecha bhavishyati — [i] Prathama 
préshya — 


re 


Fourth Leaf : Obverse. 


1 [422] ..... envi vi vidyith va yadi yichasé [|] grih=aiva niratas=tishtha 8 
sarveam hi tava nishpbalata (N) Dvitiya préshya — 242 Yusstvayd 29 
ehintité hy=arthal 











* Read ch-inunayichyasi, i¢., cha anunayishyasi. Bead vriltdé-cha, perhaps also na, 
© The fourth pida is short by one syllable. 

™ The words na sazhiay4 wero originally omitted, and hare been inserted interlinearly, 

® Porhaps: eu-milratvan. ‘The Srat auusvira is tigcertaln, ™ Read sarveathd, 

1! Road samfshyati: cf, verse 24. 

™ The third pada ia short by one syllable, Read Ailéna, m.e.  — %9 Read sahtyais. 
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2, . ti hi in] 2 na pérayati tedcaosonl yasya prichchhasi ‘karst [u) 
" Prittya préshyi— 224 Ya®* tvay chintiti vichi tadarthasya tu 40 
kirana (1) vishyaty=-artha-lambhas=té 

3 . n=ittra sathéayal (W] Prathamé vitlL— 932 Sitatvam® tva(im] ni(r)ayisal 41 
karmmanyag=ch=ipi®? jivité [}]) ma tvath pripsyasé dukkham praty- 
arthibhisecha vijéshynsi® — [(1] Dvitlya witi— 

4 323 Na ynujynst phal-irthéna nirvvédéna cha yujyast (1] anyattra ftvarittd 42 
gachchha lapsyast sukham=uttamam — ci] 

5 TritlyA viti 233 Drifyaté 6 abhiprayd dvipada(s}(ya) [t](u) kirapi [|] 43 
saméshyati t@ tatvénn” marntasya vachd yathi — [)] Prathama-kargnah 
114 Sampijya a4 

6 sarrvva-karmani saubbiigya-nirnpadravam [1] rijs-lambhas=tn lapsyast na 
chirid=iha bhavishyati® [4] Dvitiyab karopah 141 Aisvaryéga pari- 45 
bhrasht4 samagraf=ch=’pi— si cha! [1] 

Fifth Leaf; Obverse, 


Le sselenn Wee ess ths. Vee sh. fi) (DI vfilchyabe karnpal, 41[{]] 46 
Addhvan[am] gamanam chinté dukkhéna chn samiigamal) [|] s-fivaseshéna 
karyéna 


2... on gatedayabh [11] Prathamé saji—322 Vijéshyasi pipim sarvvim 47 
pratyirthi valavam=é=cha té [i] lapsyasé prathamam sthinam patchich= 
chhékam=avipsyasi— [11] 

3 Dvittyi saji 232 Na cha jinishé kiryapi paschittapéna  yujynse (v] 48 
bhavishyati cha t& Libba! sn-mokhas=tava dévati— [11] Dvitiya® saji 

4 223 Sarird tava sandéha samatité dur-isadah [|] dévatinim prasidéna 49 
prigunyst tava kévalam [1] Prathamah kign 331 Prigunansté 50 
éarirasye 

5 labhaé=ch=irthaéecha priplay$ [1] upasthitam cha t& kalyinam (maruta)sya 
vachd yathi—[] Dvitlyah kinah tantra 313 Ardgyath pol-dim- 51 
bham cha prékeshyas®# on=iittra sathéayah [|] Ispeyast sarvvatha 
bhadram 

6 bhégith<f-cha vipniim tathd [7 Tritiyah kana-tantrah 133 Mishyi vadasi 52 
yat=kif-chi mittram dvishasi nityada [1]  dévatinith prasidid=va — 
tishthata @réyd bhavishyati’ — [\)] 

Fifth Ieaf: Reverse. 

1 Prathamaé<chufchunah 311 Bhéginim viprayégas=t4 na chirépenive drisyaté [1] 53 
anyath satmpripsynasé sthinath mi vishiidam karishyasi — [i] Dvitiyai= 
chufchunah 181 Arthasiddhi{rj-d=dvaya[mh] ch=(ai)va 

2 kula-sthinam itath-aiva cha [1] pripsysas4 sarvva-kiimith=-d<cha marutasya 

vaché yathi—[n] ° Tritiyaé“schnichoosh 113 Vipramuktas-tyarbearthé. 55 

bhyd = mitttaig=cha subyid-tva cha [1] utthinath chintayinasya 





% Read brand, or perhaps kiran, © Tread yi. Perhaps read sllalyoch or eatatach. 

" Api is added 

™ Ths seated: fa eee teeagellac i the third pide ia too ehort and the fourth pida is too long by one syllable. 

Moreover, the sense of the fourth pada requires prafhyaortish cha; ef. verse 32. 

™ Read fattefna; the Reading of “ti i in not quite clear. The fourth pidsa hes ono syllable in excess, 
FS ea acta aaat 
) 4? Praty/shyas be supplied. 

“6 The syllable bho is inserted below the line, ts Rend ith. 

“ The first pida is short by one syllable; read vipald®; or perhaps pune libhath, 

Tha fourth pida has one syllable in exeves. Read tishtha, 

" Originally written tritfya/, afterwards corrected to triffyad, 
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3 udvigna iva drisyaté—[1] Prathami . pitichi—221. Chaleicha(lamsijdam 56 
sthinam  dpisyat@ samikolam” (7) na cha n=irambhas@ kiryam 
dakkhéna cha vimuchyast—[\\] Dvitiya patchf—122 

4 Disah sarvvi samit-krinté® kila-dharmma™ kurushva ti [|] sukhath te na 57 
kiryamn ete té na téshu kada-chana: (u] T'ntiyd paichi®? 212 Pain- 
vandhisscha yajiiam vai vividhin=-yakshas® tathi [1] 58 

5 [arghyin)i cha samriddhini daisyas# n=jttra eaméayah [11] Tritiyah paichi 
212 [i] Prathama khari 112 Atikrinté pariklési aukkhoth cheniva 59 
samiingtah [1] subh-isnbhid=vipramukté si® Jibhas-t? sa- 

6 mupasthita — iI 

| TRANSLATION, 
First Leaf: Reverse, 

Om! Salutation to Nandirudrésvara! Salutation to the Achiryas! Salntation to [ivarn! 
Salotation to Minibhadra! Salutation to nll Yakshas! Salutation to all Daévas. To Sivn saln- 
tation! To Shashthi salutation! To Prajipati salutation! To Rudra salutation! Salutation ta 
Vaiéravana ' Salutation to the Murutas! Salutation |! 

Let the dice fall for the purpose of the present object (i.¢., of soothsaying)! Hili! Hili! 
Let them fall as marked by the pitcher, discus and elephant ! 

By the trath of all the Siddhas, by the truth of all Schools, by their truth and true con- 
sensus let Siva declare what is lost and perished, peace and trouble, gain and loss, victory and 


defeat, svihi! By Satyaniriyana, the Dévata, and by the Rishis, true is the oracle, trae is the 
diagram. Let the dice fall openly! svéhi: Let the truth be seen ! 


(The efficacy of oracles and medical herbs... .. is farfrom nntroth. In praise of the 
Dévata Vishnu.) 

(Verse 1.) 444: Salutation to (thee) excellant man! Janirdana is well-pleased with thee. 
May all thy enemies be killed (if thou so desirest?)! 


(Verse 2.) A Navikki : 333: Thon experiencest neither sorrow nor fatigue ; nor hast thou 
any fear of either high or low; 
y 
Second Leaf: Obverse. 
ee re ar ae ree » thou wilt receive. 


(Verse 3 ) | Bven i in the midst of the full enjoyment of all desires, one’s happiness engen- 
dera molestation ; (but) when it arises, God will ever allay thy fears, 


(Verse 4.) A Eflaviddhi : 111; Thy intelligence is at fault: ...... ; the undertaking 
which thou contemplatest will be fruitless, 


(Verse 5.) (The first) Bapafa: 443: Thon wilt quickly be delivered from all diseases, 
and thou wilt also obtain happiness; (but) the advantage which thou wilt attain, will be 
neither very great nor very amall. 


(Verse 6.) The second Sapata : 434: I see a terrible effort®? (against those) with whom 

thon hast a conflict, (but) the work will be fruitless on account of which thou enquirest, 
-__ OOO _ SS 

49 Tha second phda is short by one syllable. Perhaps read drifyal! t#. 

® Probably read eamikbriind. ® Read dharmmath, 

@ Either read birgam t@ or biryan f#. The third pida is short by one syllable, 

®™ The italicised words are crossed ont in the original. ™ Read condhdtheicha, 

% The third pide bas one syllable in excess, Omit #ubha and read only ahubhdd. 

“ ‘The bracketed portion is mutilated in the text; and not quite intelligible tome; Of the syllables chantay data. 
l can make nothing. They should represent the name of Mantra 44, 

© (.e. the throw of the dice indicates to me the effort thou art making. - 
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(Verse 7.) The third Sapata: 344: Thou contemplatest a meeting, (but) the fair-one 
does not join thee; thy body is heated with desire, (but) thou shalt obtain no enjoyment," 

(Verse 8.) (The first Mali): 343: The peaceful enjoyment of pleasureand wealth, and the 
fulfilment of all desives will, in a very short tine, be thine, and that for ever, 

(Verse 9.) (The second Mali) : 334: Thisisa valuable thing to ask, wiz., happiness that 
promotes good will; by patience that great object (will be attained), but if thou art impatient, 
thou wilt not obtain it. 

(Verse 10.) (The third Mali): 433: This is considered a great object by thee; (but) 
there isa much better object than that: a safe journey into forcign parts and a (safe) return to 
sues friends, 

(Verse 11.) (The first) Vahula: 324: Long life isa great thing; thon wilt not obtain 
this (which is) the best, (bat) thou wilt obtain wealth in money and grain, aud tvols, and also 
enjoyments, 

(Verse 12.) (The second) Vahula: 432: Iseea place where thon hast determined to go 
from thenee thou wilt safely® return with thy goods, . 

(Verse 13.) (The third) Vahula: 243: Manifold, I see, ave the things thou doest in order 
to obtain many sons (7); (but) look forward to thy own happiness; thon wilt obtain all that, 

(Verse 14.) (The fourth) Vahula : 423: Manifold are thy successes, and all thy friends are 
pleased; while others™ ouvy thee; 

Second Leaf: Reverse. 
thou wilt not envy them. 

(Verse 15.) (The fifth) Vahula: 342 : Thon expectest the retrrn of thy friend, and thon 
fevlest sure™ of succesa; (but) love is entertained reciprocally; why should be come? thou 
shonldst go. 

(Verse 16.) The first Evita: 414: There iaa quarrel with the king, and that quite rains 
thy dharma; (but) thou hast obtained thy advantage; therefore thou shouldst eolely attend to 
thy dharma. ; me 

(Verse 17.) Tho seconil Kota: 144: Unsteady is this thy place, nor comfortable, nora 
source of pleasure; (but) thou wilt pet free of it, even if thou art held fast by a déva%: there 
is no doubt about it. 

(Verse 18.) The third Etta: 441: There is comfort; thore ia no fear; I see here also 
success ; thoa wilt enjoy women accomplished in the arts of love; from nowhere bast thou 
anything to fear. 

(Verse 19.) The first Bhadra: 421: Thy cvils have disappeared ; thy offences are removed - 
thou wilt overcome all thy euemies; thy guin is imminent. A 

( Verse 2),) . The second Bhadra; 214: In thy mind thon hast conceived a plan for the 
purpose of obtaining the first place: (but) wait some time ; then it will fall into thy hands. 

(Verse 21.) The third Bhadra: 142: Thon wilt obtain a virgin, 


Third Leaf: Obverse, 


nnd x aun thy friend; the dévatas will give thee wealth together with affection and 
yood lock. 





® Tho negative particle ix practically misplaced ; it must be constracted with the fourth hin 

a yes I take to be the locative singular of labiaea ‘one who sks.” 

© Lit., “taking thyself and thy goods."" [ read arthadecha, ‘Tho third ia short by ¢ 

may be mended by resolving the saadhi and roading chaise orthafischa a meezrtirnas pee 
take paras a4 an adverb " on the othor side.” and par: abil. sine. ) | ra 

asa verbal prefiz with eprihayiahyasi, — pari as the abl. sing., for part. Or, pard may be taken 

© Pard, mom. sing., eel, chintd. © Perhaps read d’wibhi (dfeébAih) * by the dévas.' 
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(Verse 22.) The fourth Bhadra: 241; Thou sufferest no loss whatever in thy bosiness ; 
thon hast no canse of fear from the dévatas; ns thou doest thy duties, thou wilt reevive (thy 
desires). 

(Vorse:—) (The fifth Bhadra :) 412 :* 

(Verse 23.) (The first) Sakti: 341: Thon art planning a marriage™, and thou wilt 
aco accotmplish it, aud obtain an affectionate relative who will bestow on thee wealth and 
pleasares. 

(Verse 24.) “The second Sakti: 134: Thou art planning a union, and that will soon come 
to pass ; the order has gone forth from the Aévins,® nor will it be anything unpleasant, 

(Verse 25.) The third Sakti: 413: I see that something extraordinary is at hand for thee 
and also again: in thy household also there will be an unequalled imcrease : there is no doubt 
nbout it. 

(Verse 26), The fourth Sakti: 314: Asa king who has overcome all obstacles thon wilt, 
well farnished with troops, conquer thy enemy and constantly rule the whole earth under thy 
single sway. : 

(Verse 27). The fifth Sakti: 431: Thou mayest not desire to have any friend, or thou 
mayest always delight in having a friend ; (but) whether thou makest or dost not make friends, 
enmity comes without any cause, 

(Verse 25.) The sixth Bakti: 431: Thow meditatest a meeting; that will certainly come to 
pass; in its proper time that object will be attained, and there will be no disappointment. 

(Verse 29.) (The first) Dundubhi: 321c.: What thing of thine is lost or perished, or stolen 
by thieves, or passed into other hands, that thoa wilt recover after a not very long time. 

(Verse 30.) The second Dundubht: 233: Whether thon art forsaken by friends, or 
whether thou art supported by friends, thou wilt obtain thy favourite objects, in spite of the 
envy of the devatas, 

Third Leaf: Reveyse. 

(Verse $1.) The third Dundubht: [32: I see that thon enjoyest health of body at the 
present time ; from the worship of the dévatas thon obbainest this rest. 

. (Verse 32.) The fourth Dundubhi ; 231: [ see that thou hast a grievous quarrel with thy 
enemies ; (bat) thon wilt saffer no harm from it, and wilt overcome thy adversary. 

(Verse 33.) The fifth Dundubhi: 312: I see that thou wilt make a very good acqnisition ; 
moreover # son will be born to thee; thy wished-for desires thou wilt obtain : there is no doubt 
about it. 

(Verse 34.) The sixth Dundubhi: 123: Thy mind is mach perplexed; thy position is 
nustable ; only wait one month ; then thou wilt obtain happiness. 

(Verso 35.) The first Vrieha : 442: Whatever there is in thy honse, cattle, grain and 
money, thon shonldst distribute amoug the Brahmans; thy advancement is (then) near 
at hand. 

(Verse 36.) The second Vrisha : 244: Thou art planning a meeting, and thy beloved is 
far away ; (but) the fulfilment of all thy desires will come to pass in a not very long time. 

(Verse 37.) The third Vrisha : 424: Thoo wilt suffer grievous bondage, but thou wilt 
regain thy place; thon wilt have thy reward aud wilt also have peace. 

(Verse 38.) The first Préshya : 





8 This vores, boing Mantra 412,-is wanting ia the MS. 

®@ Porhaps parigraha may be intended to bo more general: “posscasion of things.’ 

(7 Jiminad I take to bo intended for A/vinai, the lost akshara’ may be supplied by reading cithor ofvin-aiva 
fie, alvin’ va) or aivinaireikpild, Aw the Advins aro always two, probably the latter roading is correct, though 
an urusaal formation. The Aévina are givers of luck. L‘kh4 refers to the writing of a man's fate on his skull. 
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Fourth Leaf: Olwerse. 
422: If thou desirest knowledge or,..... , (but) sittest idly at home, thou wilt be alto- 
vethor unsuccessful ! 

(Verse $Y.) The second Préshya : 242 : The thing that thon hast thought of,.....+... 
., if will not accomplish that business with regard to which thou enquirest. 

(Verse 40.) The third Préshya : 224: The speech which thou hast meditated for the sake 
of that thing, it will bring to pass the acquisition of the thing for thee : there is no doubt about 
it. 

(Verse 41.) The first Vifi: 362: Thon hast never to take any trouble, and art clever in 
thy business ; thou wilt not suffer any misfortune, and wilt overcome thy adversaries, 

(Verse 42.) The second Viti : 323 ; Thou wilt not meet the object of thy advantage, and 
wilt meet with disappointment; (but) go quickly to another place, (and) thon wilt obtain very 
great happiness, 

(Verse 45.) The third Viti: 233: I see thy purpose; it is with reference to some biped 
(inan 7); it will.come to pass for thee as surely as the edict of the deity, 

(Vorse 44.) Tho first Karga: 114: Thon wilt be honoured with all ceremonies ; and 
yood fortune, peacu aud the requisites of a king thou wilt obtain; it will take place aftera 
not very long time. 

(Verse 45.) The second Karna: 141; By the act of God it has been destroyed, and thy 
whole property ...++ssie0s 

Fifth Leaf: Obverse, 

(Verse 46.) The third Karna: 411: Thon meditatest going on a journey, but thon wilt 
mect with misfortune; (thou wilt return) with thy business unfinished: there is no donbt 
about it. 

(Verse 47.) The first Baja: 322 : Thou wilt defeat all thy enemies, but thon hast (one 
powerful adversary; thou wilt first moet with sageess, (bat) afterwards thon wilt. snffer 
BOrrow:, 

(Verse 48.) The second Saji: 232: Thon dost not understand bnsiness, and thon wilt 
suffer regret; but there will be a gain to thee, for thy dévata is favourable. 

(Verse 49.) The third Saja: 223: A most serious danger of thy life has passed away; thy 
safety is solely due to the favour of the dévatas, 

(Verse 50.) The first Kana: 331: The safety of thy person, profit and wealth are within 
thy grasp, and prosperity is at hand as sure as the word of God. 

(Verse 51.) The second Kana Tantra: 313: Thou expectest health and abundant power : 
there is no doubt about it; thou wilt certainly obtain prosperity, and abundant pleasures also. 

(Verse 52.) The third EKana-Tantra: 133: Thou speakest the untrath sometimes, (and 
thou showest always ill-will to thy friend; but wait, and by the favour of the dévatas there 
will be prosperity. 

Fifth Leaf ; Reverse, 

(Verse 53.) ‘The first Chufichuna : 311 : I see that after s not very long time thou wilt be 
deprived of thy pleasures; (but) thou wilt obtain another suitable place; do not give way to 
despondency. 

(Verse 54.) The second Chufichuna ; 131: Wealth and perfection : these two, and also 
family and rank, and all thy (other) desires thon wilt obtain, as surely as the word of God. 

(Verse 55.) The third Chufichung : 113: Thon art deprived of thy money and (forsaken) 
by thy friends and well-wishers; it appears to me as if thou wert tronbled in thy mind about 
relief. 
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: (Verge 56.) The first Pafichi ; 221; I see that thy position is unsafe and troubled; never 
mind | thon shouldst undertake some business, and thon shalt be delivered from thy misfortune. 
(Verse 57.) The second Pafich!: 122: All regions are attacked alike; observe thou o 
seasonable line of conduct; otherwise thou wilt not have either happiness or busiuces in them 
at any time,™ 
(Verse 58.) The third Pafichi: 212: Animal sacrifices and many other sacrifices thou 
wilt sacrifice; and complete oblations thon wilt give: there is no doubt about it, 
_ (Verse 59.) Thy first Eharl; 112; Thy troubles have passed away and thy misfortune 
likewise ; thou art delivered from thy unlucky star ; thy prosperity is at hand. 


THE INSCRIPTIONS OF PIYADASI. 
BY E. SENART, MEMBEE DE L'INSTITUT DE FRANCE. 
Translated by G. A. Grierson, B,C.S., and revised by the Author, 
(Continued from page 106.) 
CHAPTER IV. (continued), 
THE AUTHOE AND THE LANGUAGE OF THE INSCRIPTIONS. 
PART II. — THE LANGUAGE! (CONTINUED). 


IL — THE GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE LANGUAGE; ITS HISTORICAL 
POSITION, 


We have now passed in review the majority of the grammatical phenomena which are 
presented by the inscriptions of Piyndasi, in their different versions. But that is not sufficient. 
It is on account of the light thrown by them on more general facts, that these particular data 
more especially claim our interest. We have now reached a stage at which we can investigate 
these larger problems. Two points of view at once present themselves to us, according ns 
we consider, either directly the condition of the language of which specimens are supplied 
by the inscriptions, or indirectly the general question of the linguistic state of affairs at the 
period, to which our texts bring us back. The first problem, again, may be looked at in two 


@ The reading here is corrupt; bat this meaning seeme to be plain. 

1 Tn the original French edition I stated at the conclusion of this study, and I now beg to repeat it at once here 
at the beginning, that I never intended, when writing these chapters, to examine under all their different aspects 
the vored questions about Sanskrit and its history to which they refer, I only wished to bring to light a number 
of facts — either directly derived from the most ancient epigraphic records or ot least connected with them — 
which to my mind are indeed highly important and which poseess direct bearing upon the final settlement of these 

lema, 
righ each this track, I considered it useful to advance resolutely to the ultimate conclusions 
to which it seemed to me to lead, without dwelling, at least for the time, on the difficulties to which they might 
give rise, or the conflicts with other lines of argument in which they might reeult or appear to result, No one, 
I hope, will contend that the conflict escaped me, or that [ meant to dispose of the points in question before 
having previously settled it one way or the other, But, on this ocoasion, I have not undertaken a task eo vast and 
ao comprehensive. On a ground so thickly overgrown, and so imperfectly eurveyed, I fancy it may be advantageous 
to pash on lines of reconnoitring straight forward, in what to some may appear a rather adventurous way. It 
is highly desirable that those who start from other points of view, and who propose to follow more direct or more 
beaten paths, should not be too dogmatic, nor dispose in too summary a manner of there side-explorations. 

These brief remarks have atwo-foldaim. For ose, 1 wish to prevent any misconceptions, and also to check 
criticiema which, — probably by my own fault, — the present eseay has called forth, and which I cannot find to be 
justified or to be based upon an adequate, faithful rendering of my views. Secondly, they will explain why, after 
several years, I have allowed it to appear again in its original tenor, Such changes a« have been mado in this 
translation concern only minor points; they aim at nothing but doing away with expressions which were either 
equivocal or too absolute, #o as to mislead the reader as to what I really moan. Everyone knows how easily the 
preocoupation of one loading idea may carry even a cautions writer to an accidental use of expressions or state- 
menta which may distort in some way his real thought, and let it appear too affirmative, or too exclasive, I have 
tried my best to obviate this danger in the present, in the main, unaltered reproduction of this casay, 
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different ways. And, to sum up, We have to examine; (1), Whether the monuments dis- 
closa differences of dialect in the strict sonse of the word; (2), if beside dialectic pecu- 
liarities properly so called, they do not exhibit other peculiarities based on diiferonces 
in the systems of orthography; and (3) if it is possible to draw, from the philological 
facts supplied by our texts, conclusions regarding the contemporary condition of tho 
religious or learned, tho Vedie or Sanskrit language. This would be the most logical 
order in which to deal with the matter, but I propose to discuss the second point first; so as 
to render the explanation, I hope, both clearer and shorter. 

About one fact there can be no donbt : —Our inscriptions do not pretend to invariably 
represent in their integrity the sounds of the spoken language. 

Proofs of this abound. The most general is that nowhere do they observe the rule of 
doubling homogoneous consonants, 

Té cannot, I think, be donbted that the doubling of consonants, resulting from assimilation, 
e.g., (th in altha for ast, vea in saevva for sarva, &c., was really observable in pronunciation, It 
must have been the case no less at this epoch, than in the more recent period when it was 
graphically represented. Moreover, inthe case of doubling a nasal, the duplication is daly 
marked by means of anusyiira, as in dhawima; and in several words, the sporadic prolongation 
of the preceding vowel, as in dhdma for dharma, kisali for *karshyati, visa for varsda is only 
an equivalent method, largely used to the present day, of expressing a real duplication. The 
same procedure is followed in texta of more recent date, as at Kanhdéri? (No. 15), where, in 
a single inscription, I find dhdma, pdvata, séva, ddha. 


But this is not all, The inscriptions in Indo-Bactrian charactera, whether of the time 
of Aédka or snbeeqnent to him, do not distinguish graphically the long and the short vowels. 
This omission might be explained by the want of appropriate signs, but these signs would have 
been easy to create in an alphabet which has formed itself with the aid of so many conscious and 
learned additions, If these signs have not been added, it is certain that bat small importance was 
attached to rendering exactly the various shades of pronunciation, The necessary signs existed 
in the Southern Alphabet, though neither at Khalsi, nor, I believe, at Bairat or Ripnath, were 
they used for the for for the @ So far as regards Khilsi, this might be accounted for by the 
influence of the north-west, which manifesta itself here in several phenomena; bat the fact would 
none the Jess remain that this practice shows not an exact imitation of the pronunciation, 
but an orthographical system which, at least in some measure, neglects it. Even the versions 
which do distinguish the long vowels, display 60 many inaccuracies that they themselves bear 
witness to the little care which was taken in making the distinction. 


One of two things is evident. Hither the distinction between long and short vowels 
survived in the current language, and the texta noted it inaufficiently, or it had become lost 
in speech, and they endeavoured to restore it in writing. Both hypotheses would thus indicate a 
lax attention to the éxact representation of sounds, and the second also a characteristio tendency 
towards a learned orthography. 


Other inconsistencies lead us to an analogous conclusion, 


The diphthong af hag disappeared in all the Prikrit dislects with which we are acquainted, 
and it is no loss a stranger to the inscriptions of Piyadasi, Yet Girnar gives us an example: 
théra, Skr, ethavira, ia there written thaira, and in one passage trayddaia is spelt traidaéa, Can 
we believe that the diphthong, lost elsewhere, haa survived in these two unique instances ? 
Must we not clearly recognize here a half-learned orthography, inspired by the memory of the 
etymological origin ? 

= es ——— SS ee ————E : = ' . 
’ Tain ieewt stated, I cite the eave insoriptions by the numbers of the Archaologica? Survey of Western 
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It iss universal role in the Prakrit, both in the dialects of the inscriptions and in the. 
literary languages, that before anwsrdra « long vowel becomes short. In four or five instances, 
however, the long vowel of Sanskrit is retained: ydtdh (VIII, 1), ewerusatimh (X, 2), annei- 
dhiyatia (ibid.), samachérda (XUIT, 7) ot Girnar, It is plain that we have here porely and 
simply an orthography influenced by the learned language. 


These last instances are mere accidents, but they enable us to judge better regarding those 
in which variations of. orthography more nearly balance each other, In a certain number of 
consonantal groups composed of a mute andan r, instead of the disappearance of the 7, com- 
pensated for by the doubling of the mute, we find at Girnar the etymological spelling, pra, 
tra, ara, rva, instead of pa (ppa), ta (tta), sa (sea), va (eva). This spelling is by no means 
fixed, —as may be seen from a reference to the text of any single edict, — and it would 
be of little interest to quote here all the instances, one by one. It will be sufficient to 
state that we have the spelling pra about 45 times, as against the spelling pa 25 times: for 
tra, 30 times fa, 20 times fra: for rea, rea and va each about an equal number of times: for 
bra, once bra, against 6 or 7 times ba: once sra (for rea, réa), against once sa. Is it possible 
to contend that such an indifference represents the real spontaneous condition of the 
popular idiom, and that pronunciations corresponding to such different stages of phonetic decay, 
and that side by side in the same words, belonged actually to the same period of the normal 
development of the language ? If it were possible to have any doubts on the point, it would 
be sufficient to refer to later facts in the linguistic history, When we read, in Hindi, 
priya beside piya, pulra beside pata, brdhmana beside bamhana, we have no hesitation. We 
know that the first of each of these pairs is an instance of learned orthography : that it is only 
a fatsama, that is to say, a word borrowed direct from Sanskrit, and restored to the current of 
the langnage. When in an inscription of the 24th year of Vasithiputa Polumaéyi (Kirh No, 22, 
A. &.), we mest side by side the spellings puttasya, sévasakasya, tathavasya, and budhara- 
khitasa, updsakasa, prajd, parigahé, we are confident that these genitives in asya, this spelling 
of prajd, cannot, at such a period, have represented the true pronunciation of the people; that 
there also they are fafeamas, How can we avoid drawing the same conclasion from facts 
which, although more ancient, are none the less strictly analogons ? 


lt is therefore certain that these sanskritized forms do not represent the actual stage of the 
contemporary phonetic decay. One point, however, appears to be open to some doubt. The 
tafeamas of the modern languages actually enter into circulation, and that with either the 
ancient pronunciation, or with an approach to it. They are words of special origin, but at the 
same time real words of the current apeech. The fafsamas of Mixed Sanskrit are, on the other 
hand, purely orthographical, for they belong to s purely literary language 3 That is to eny 
while, in the modern tongues, the loans from the ancient language only deal with bases, anil 
consequently have no effect on the grammar, in the Sanskrit of the (@athar, the imitations 
extend even to the inflexions, i. «. to elements which wonld escape any arbitrary action of the 
learned in o really living language. 


In which of these two entegories are we to class the tatsamas of Piyudasi * We must, I 
think, consider them in the same light as those of the dialect of the Guthds, and recognise 
them as ‘orthographic’ tataamas, The examples given above sliow tlint little heed wns 
paid to accurately representing the pronunciation ‘and that the etymological form was readily 
adopted in ecasea in which the vulgar pronunciation must have been markedly different 
That is in itaelf a strong reason, but we shall sec, besides, that the classical language lad not 
yet been ao developed into practical application at this epoch aa to allow us to assume that it 
could have penetrated into the stream of popular ase. Moreover, in the different versions of 
tho texts, the proportion of these fatsamas is very unequal. If it were a case of forms readopted 
into current speech, such an inequality would be surprising; it ia more easily explained by a 


® [ shall refer to the dialect of the @ith4s or Mixed Satekrit in the following chapter. 
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local prejominance of a spec'al orthographical system, or rather of special orthographical 
tendencies. 

The observations which still remain for me to make are of a kind to‘add further proof to 
these conclosions, 

The orthography of Kapur di Giri, as in Saiskyit, distinguishes the three sibilants, «, é, sh, 
Is it really the case that the dialect of this region retained a distinction which, if we are to 
judge from the parallel versions, was dost everywhere else? It is sufficient to record the irregn- 
lorities accumulated in the distribution of these sibilants, to convince the reader that nothing 
of the sort occurred: ; 

We read 4 instead of sh in manuéa (II, 4; 5) beside manusha (XIII, 6), and in the futures 
which are formed in dati for shyatt. We have s for sh in yésu (XIII, 4), arabhiyieu (I, 2), beside 
wkramishu, &c., in abhiita, which isnever written abhishita ; and for é in anustchano (XIII, 2); 
asmachariya (XLLL, 8), srésta (1, 2); #h for # in pamchashu (IL, 6), shashu (XIU, 8); & for s in 
anuéasanah (LV, 10), anugasionati (ibid.). It cannot be imagined that this confusion may be 
referred to the real maage of the local dialect. It can only be accounted for by ane theory, 
the only one which explains analogous mistakes, whether in manuscripts or in more modern 
Sasikrit inscriptions. The error of the engraver or of the scribe arises in both cases from the 
fact that he has before him a learned spelling, in the application of which he cannot be 
guided by the usage of the current dialect, because the distinctions he has to deal with 
are strangera to 1t. The locative path:hashu, a clumay ‘imitation of locatives in éshu, is 
vith characteristic as illustrating the way in which the sibilants were used at Kapur di 

IPL 

The fact mast not be lost sight of that this method of writing is not an isolated example; 
it is borne witness to by other parallel ones, which leave ns in no donbt as to what conclusions 
we are to draw fromit. It is certain that the distinction between the sibilanta did not exist 
in the dialect of the western coast; yet that does. not prevent os finding all three at Niisik 
(Nos. 1&9, A. 8. iv, 114), in dedications, which in every other respect are couched in pure 
Prakrit, not even in mixed Sanakrit. As at Kapor di Giri, a mistake, sakaéa for sakasa, is there 
to warn us as to the trae character of this use, It is the same in No. 27 of Kanhéri (A. 8. ¥, 
85), in which the pretension to learned orthography leads to such forms as junkduah, sd@revasat- 
vinam, 

In the instances which we have just passed in review, we may perhaps be allowed to 
hesitate as to the origin of the spelling, though not aa to the sound which it represents or is 
intended to represent; the problem becomes more thorny when we consider certain orthogra- 
phical phenomena, which express accurately neither the learned form, nor the form adopted in 
popular usage ; — which can, in some respects, be considered as intormediate between these two 
poles of linguistic movement. r 

Dr. Pischel* has correctly pointed out that, at Kapur di Giri, the words which I have, 
according to precedent, transcribed as dharmg, dari, dariana, karmaye, varsha, purva, &e., are 
really written dhrama, drasana, &.,the r being joined to the consonant dh, d, &e. He adds that 
here, as in the coin-legenda which observe the same method of spelling, this writing certainly 
represents adeaie peonlaney ant that the people for whom the tables of Kapur di Giri were 
inscribed, actually prono the word as dh ke. his point I am unable ¢ 
agree with his deductions, identi neni Ber Ln soni fe 

He bases his argument specially on certain readi ings, euch as m gouiralent to senisc: in 
the first édict of Kapur di Giri, graha and dridha, equivalent to srike and ariiha rhage 29 
pariprachha, equivalent to pariprichchha in the 8th, vrachhd, equivalent to vriksha, in the 2nd edict 
af Girnar. He compares the forms rw, ri, rd, taken by the vowel iin several modern dialects. 


© Gotting. Gel, Anzgigen, LEI, p. 1316, 
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I think that this comparison, anless I am much mistaken, goes directly contrary to his con- 
clusion. Modern forms like graha, grika, mraga, mirage, mriga, by the side of which we also find 
others such as mirga, &e., are in no way direct derivatives of the Saiskrit, mriga, but are 
tateamas; that is, nothing but simple equivalents of the form mriga, gta, which itself is 
also used in the modern langoages, They are only instances of such approrimate spelling 
af could be realized with the elements really cristing in the popular language, instead of 
borrowing from the learned language a special sign, corresponding to a special pronunciation 
which has ceased to exist for more than two thousand years. In both cases, the situation is 
not only analogous, bat is identical, I offer for both, one and the same explanation, — that 
which is incontestable for the more recent one: in mruga, grahe, dridha, vrackha of the inecrip- 
tions, I cau see, a8 in mriga, graha,dradha, vraksha or vrachha of existing languages, only tatse- 
mus, loans really taken from the learned language, bat represented by an orthcgraphy which, by the 
absence (whether voluntary or not is of little importance at the present stage of the inquiry) of 
the sign for the vowel ri, was condemned to tentative and approximative devices. ‘Phese 
examples in no way argue against my method of treating the groups dér, pr, &c., in the words 
which I have quoted. On thé contrary, they present certain precedents of a return towards the 
arned language, operating even at the price of imperfect orthographical expedients. It is 
exactly in the same light that we most consider the spellings which now occupy ts. 

In the first place, the state of affaira at Kapor di Giri, so far as concerns consonantal 
compounds inclading an r, strongly resembles that which: we have established for Girnar. We 
find there peti beside prafi (also prati and parri), save, savaira, by the side of sarré, sarvam, 
sarcatra, &c. Without attempting to compile exact statistics, the fact is, in a general way, 
indispotable, It is natural to deduce from it the same conclusions as those to which we have 
come with regard to Girnar, We must not, therefore, treat the orthographical peculiarities of 
this language with absolate rigour. If the r in the words which we are discussing, is takeo 
from the learned language by an arbitrary artifice of wri ting, why should we be astonished that 
the writers should have allowed themselves some liberty in the manner of representing it, 
when they have just ag often taken the liberty of omitting it altogether? In Hindi the 
spellings dhurama, karama, gandhrava, in no way correspond to-any pecultar phonetic pheno- 
mens but are merely equivalent modes of writing the ¢atsamas dharma, karma, gandAiarva. 


Mr. Beames (Compar. Gram, I, 321) has quoted in the ancient Hind} of Chand, spellings 
such ag érabba ( = sarva), dhramma (= dharma), sévranna (= svvarea), brana ( = varna), 
branrand ( = varpand), prabata (= parceta), kramma (= karma), krana (= karna), ko. I 
do not think that these examples can be appealed to agaiust the argument, which I bere maintain, 
It is more than clear that all these spellings were, at the time of Chand, loans taken from the 
vocabulary of the learned language. The doubling of the consonant in frable, kramma, &o. , 
sufficiently proves that the true pronunciation of the people was sabba, kama, &c. Different 
motives, metrical or otherwise, may have suggested these spellings, but they prove nothing as 
to the real pronunciation. Far from being contrary to my Opinion, they supply, at a distance 
of some fifveen hundred years,a phenomenon, strictly comparable with that which we have 
shown to exiat at Kapur di Giri. This resemblance of methods is explicable by the resemblance 
of the conditions which called them iuto being. In each caso we havo a language, which, not 
having as yet s regulated system of spelling, attempta, with groping and uncertainty, to 
approximate itself, by the simplest means available, to the practice of a language which 
enjoys a highor degree of revorenco, 

If we consider the facts by themselves, would this change of dharma to dirama, of pirva to 
pruca, of karma to krama be likely or probable? I think not. Alongside of pruva, there is at 
least one passage (VI, 14), in which it seems clear that we must read purva, So we find 
that coins wrote varma alongside of dhrama ; that by the side of drajana at Kapor di Giri, we 
have, at Girnar, an example of darsana. The form which all theses words have invariably taken 
in the popular pronunciation, dhahma, purva, kahma, vassa or vdsa, &c., depends uniformly on 
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a former pronunciation, dharma, and not dhrama, varsa and not rvrasa de. If people said 
arva, why should they have said pruea F 


We should doubtless be glad to discover with certainty the cause of these inconsistencies ; 
but oor hesitation in this respect proves nothing against conclusions, Which appear to me to be 
vatisfuctorily proved. It ia no use counting all the varintions in the mode of wriling: by the 
side of sarva, we frequently have soca; nite beside mitra, puta beside putra, &e., &c, ; we find 
written farts, aud vadhati, wadhita, &e. It is not surprising that, in an orthography which is 
the acbitrary imitation of a learned pronunciation, a certain approximation should -have 
appeared safficieut, The example of Girnar proves that we must not take the phonetic value of 
the syns too strictly. Iltis clear that in d and in qd, @ the same character J signifies 
atone time, vra, and at another tine rea. Reasons of graphic convenience may have had 
their share of itluence. A cursive sign for r following o consonant bad been fixed at this epoch 
but they had not fixed one for an r preceding one. It is easy to prove thia in the more recent 
insoriplious. They retained the firat sign, nod invented a new one for the second case (of. 
the inscription of Suc Vihar.*) The direct combination of the characters 5 and 7], and 4 
was sufficiently easy and symmetrical, but the combination of 4 with +, 3 é&e., being more 
complicated, gave greater opportunities for confusion. Without doubt such o consideration 
can only have heen a secondary one, but the special conditions under which, as I have pointed 
out. this spelling was applied with its etymological tendency, are precisely such as to make 
rs action admissible, They rendered much less urgent both the invention of a new bign, und. 
the ase of compound letters which might be awkward to engrave. 


We are thus led to recognise in certain cases a graphic method, which not only does not 
faithfully represent the real pronunciation, but which in endeavouring to approximate itself to 
etymological writing, treats it with o certain amount of freedom, This forms a very useful 
basis from which to judge, what is, in my opinion, a more difficult case. 1 refer to the groups 
\ dy» and 4, at Girnar, regarding which [regret to find that my conclusions did not meet 
with the concurrence of Dr. Pischel. This difference of opinion renders it necessary for me- 
te complete the observations outlined on pages 20 and 29 of the Introduction to Vol. I. of the 
onginal work, 


It is quite clear, as Dr. Pischel allows, that the appearance of the group ly will not help 
ug to decide between the transcription fa, and the transeription fpa. Every one agrees in read- 
ing 4, sf and dy st. The exact position of the sign is therefore irrelevant. All the more has 
the question embarrassed the various commentators, and they have successively proposed various 
readings. The arguments invoked in favour of pfa are far from convincing me. I cannot 
admit that the form appd for diman® presupposed an intermediate apf@. The group pt regolarly 
gives # in Prikyit, aa in gulle, It is tp which gives pp, as in wppale. Now apa is the very 
form which the most modern inscriptions of the west, near Girnar, regularly give us for dimen,’ 
and I do not think that any one would suggest a pronunciation opfd as n wily intermediate 
between dimd and atid, It is in the same way that chaftdré ia derived directly from chatcdré, 
like satta from satwa, and alta from ated for dima, If, under the influence of /, tho v of ated 
can have become a p, the same phenomenon is equally explicable in chalpdré for chutcar), and 
Grabhitpé for draddited, 





fet Epes 





"Forexample /§)=rya. Woe cateh, I think, this new notation in course of formation in instances such as the 
sign “3. = rkhé (arkhéciyasa) of the coins of Archobios (cf, Sallet, Die Nach. Alezandera, p. 114). 
" Note by translator.—The following extracta-from the statiatical portion of thin chapter, previously published, 
eee onfe, pp. J and 10. will assist the render in following the argument. et 
Granan.—tm becomes (pin Wpa-, KI!, $,4,5,6, 
tw t pfomia ‘tp : alchtpl, XIV, 0; drahhitpd, [, 3; chafpiri, XIU, 9: darayitpi, TW, a; Aifalpa, WI, 1 
pievit fitpd, X, 4; taddtpan?, X, 1; it becomes tin aafiyapwit, 11, 2. : | 
Karce mt Gou.—im becomes / in ata’, X11, passim, 
it becomes f, 
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This being said, while I uphold the transcription ipa, after Burnouf and (as Dr. Pische| 
very properly reminds me) Signor Ascoli, I admit that I ‘can produce no decisive facts 
to prove that this spelling represents something different from its apparent pronunciation. 
Neither the use, which Dr. Kern has pointed out, of tho Javanese spelling of the group 
{p to express simply the sound /¢, nor the analogous instances, have any demonstrative force. 
Nevertheless, the phonetic conditions which Girnar displays in other respects are not such as 
to lead us to believe that at this epoch, the contact of two mutes, like tp, could have been 
tolerated by the language without assimilation, Several traits, which would seem to prove the 
more archaic characier of the language of Girnar, disappear if we corsider them in their true 
light as simple graphie restorations, and it would be very improbable that a language which so 
invariobly assimilates mates when they are primitive, as in sawata, guii, &e., should have, at 
the same time, preserved their original power for groups of secondary mutes, resulting from 
an earlier phonetic alteration. Without, therefore, being in a position to furnish categorical 
proof of my opinion, I cannot refrain from being impressed with this belief that the group tp 
ut Girnar represents pp as its real pronunciation, the etymological origin of which is shadowed 
forth in the writing by an artifice, which has, so to speak, been arrested half way. 


As regards the groupe #/, #4, I have the same good fortune to be in accord with Signor 
Ascoli, and the same regreta that | cannot agree with Dr, Pischel. I know, and 1 have expressly 
stated, that Hémachandra (LV, 290, 291) teaches in Miigadhi the spellings «/ for fla and sAfA 
of Safmkrit, and sf for eth and rii.? Dr, Pischel draws attention to the fact that the Mrichchha- 
kafi has forms like bhaijaka, chisfadi. I do not wish to insist upon reasons which depend 
somewhat on individual impression; but I cannot easily believe in dialectic forms such as 
posta for pafja, asta for artia. They are phonetic modifications so isolated, ag far as I can 
see, on Hindd soil, that it seems to me very difficult to admit their existence; but I recognize 
that such a ecrople has no demonstrative force. We shall at least see from what I shall have 
occasion to say regarding the Prikyit of the grammariana, that they are entitled to but very 
weak authority as regards the exact state of the popular language, above all at the epoch with 
which we are now dealing ; and here, for example, the evidence of Hémachandra may very well 
be taken as only indicating the more or less: accidenta) retention, the more or less arbitrary 
application, of an archaic spelling. At the same time it must be remembered that the facts 
thus quoted, agree but imperfectly with those with which it is desired to compare them. 
Hémachandra mentions this spelling as pecaliar to Migadhi, and we are asked to recognise it 
again at the other end of India, in Suriishtra ; we do not find it anywhere in the other versions 
of our inscriptions, which, owing to several significant traits, the nominative in é, the substitu. 
tion of { for r, may fairly claim relationship with Migadhi. This is not of a nature to give 
strength to the authority of the grammarians, at least as regards their geographical terminology. 





' Note by translator. —As this is not printed together with the statistical portion of the chapter which has 
aiready been given ante, pp. 3, 4and pp. 10, 11, the following extracts from that portion will nasist the reader to 
understand what follows. 

Granaa, — (ih becomes af in uatina, VI, 9, 10. 
rth becomes fA, as afka, passim. 
ohir booomes #; rdetika ¥, 5. 

shih bocomes at: adhietina, V, 4; ele, IV, 10; nistina, [X, 6; tistamts, IV, 9; tisftya, VI, 13. 

of is preserved: arti passim, &c. ; — it becomes af in onueceti, VIII, 4, al. 

th becomes # in gharagtdni, XIT, 1;—«and af in stita, VI, 4 
Earve pt Great. 

tt becomes cerebratised into ¢ undor thé influence of an round, in dharmavutarh, XIII, 10; nivatiya, IX, 19. 

ith ie written both (4 and fh in wthdna, VI, 15. 

rth usually gives ua fh (atha, passim), but-also th (1tharh, [X, 20; anathdshu, ¥, 12). 

ohir ia written af in rastikanank, V, 12, 

hth ia written th io Jrétha TV, 10, th in tit, LX, 20, odAdihan!, V, 13; and af inerdeta, I, 9, and fietiti, IV, 10. 

at remains unchanged, whether written with the #pecial alga to which Dr, Buhler appears to have given its 
true valoe, or with the group of as in sarkelufa, IE, 19, 

ath becomer fh: chirathitika, V. 13; grahotha, XIU, 4; and also th, grahafthani, EIT, 1. 
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The groups which the grammarian expressly writes sf, with the dental s (¢f. Siiira 289), the 
Mrichchhakafi, extending the use of the palatal 4 peculiar to Miagadhi, writes #/, and the verb 
tishthati, for which the apelling chisA{Aadi is expreealy enjoined by Sitra 298, is written in the 
drama chigtadi (Pischel, loc. cit.). Between the grammarian and our inscriptions there is a still 
wider discord: ff! is no more written sf at Girnar, than rih is written st. 


The mere observation of facts such as those which exist at Girnar would be sufficient to 
awaken our scruples. I find it difficult to believe, ag Dr. Pischel has ingeniovely suggested, 
that the absence of the aspiration in sfita and sésfa, are a direct inheritance from the 
primitive period which existed before the birth of the secondary aspiration of Vedic 
Saiskrit. Should we further conclude that the word sresia at Kapur di Giri (lst edict) is 
also a witness of this same period, when the sibilant sh and the other cerebrals- had not os yet 
developed ? As for claiming the same antiquity for the Pili form affa (equivalent to arta) for 
artha, the uniform use of the aspirate in all our versions is far from favouring this conjecture, 
Tn any case, the Pali spelling affa being uniformly absent from all our inscriptions cannot be 
relied upon as a basis for the archaic origin of the ¢ in stita. I therefore consider that 1 am 
right in doubting whether the popular pronunciation had really eliminated the aspiration, in a 
case in which, as everyone knows, as everyone can judge by a reference to Prikrit orthography, 
the consonant is invariably aspirated, even when the aspiration is not original, i.¢., when 
Sanskrit does not write it as aspirated. Is it really to be believed that the people pronounced 
usfdna (Girnar, VI, 9, 10), when the assimilated form withdna is the only one used, even in ihe 
learned language and in its system of etymological spelling? If they really did pronounce 
sfdna, sfita, can ustdna be considered as anything but a parely orthographical approximation 
to these words, guided and determined by the feeling of etymology ? The forms anusas{i (for 
anusash, the only probable one) beside savistuta, gharasténi (instead of sfdnt), beside stita, and 
at Kapur di Giri, sréste (instead of érésta) by the side of #rétiam (IV, 10), tiatitd beside fithé and 
adAithana (V, 12; al.) dipista beside afha (= ashfew) are as many errors which it would be 
hard to explain if we considered the orthography as an actual expression of the existing 
prononciation. 

Now, Girnar is comparatively near the tract which furnishes us numerous inscriptions for 
the period following. Would it not be surprising that in none of them, not even in the most 
ancient, at Satchi and at Nindghit, has «single trace of so significant a dialectic peculiarity 
been discovered ? What we do find is at Saticht (No. 160), the proper name dhamastAiri, 
while in all the analogous instances, séfhin,* &c., the assimilation is carried ont. Again at 
Karli (No. 22), in a text of the time of Visithiputa Sfitakani, we find Aifosughasthfijtay[#), 
beside nifhité, In this instance forms such a8 pultasya, sivasakasya beside budAerakhitasa, 
updeakasa, leave no doubt as to the nature of the spelling, We have here a text couched half 
im Prikrit, half in mized Saiskrit, and we know, without any hesitation, that the spelling 
sthiti is a tatsama, or, which comes to the same thing, an instance of learned orthography. Does 
not ali analogy, every probability, compel us to sccept the same conclasion for Girnar ? 


It is true that this mode of writing, #f and sf, appears at Girnar with a certain regularity, 
but this should not mislead us, after the facts which we have already pointed out regarding 
groups whith containan r.® T maintain that sf and g are conservative methods of spelling the 
groups (th and #fA which arise in Prikrit from a dental or cerebral sibilant followed by its 
mute. They have been extended to groups originating from sth and shfA (that is to say a dental 
or cerebral sibilant followed by an aspirated mute), for the very simple reason that, in the 
assimilation of Prikrit these groups result in the game pronunciation as do sf and shf. From 
* Ido not speak of chilathitike jr | : | rudih 1 
giatuen tc te ; Rosine Piyedasi. Itisin Migadbl, and, as we shall see, cannot 

sat Kapar di Gin, the analysis, #t, which De. BGhler bas proved for a sign hitherto generally read th, bas 
dvewa the spelling of the word sresta from ite isolation ; but the ineonsiatenciee which bave been cited above ia the 
tramecriptions of the Saiskrit groups ah, ahyh, still remain pot one whit less charatteristic and instructive. 
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this point of view, anomalies like wefina and anueusti can be easily explained. wetdna is 
only another way of spelling uffhina. The cerebralization, for which anusdeti supplies no 
pretext, could ereep into the prouunciation .of anweaiihi onder the influence of the analogy 
which it suggests with forms like siffha, atusttha, A practice of this kind, extending even to 
words in. which it has no etymological justification, ia certainly not without example in Hindi 
usage. I content myself with quoting the use of the groups gz, fr in Jain Prakrii,!? used to 
represent merely a doubled g or /, and that even when it is not jostified by etymology, — in 
pigrald, i. e. péggald (pwdgald), aa ‘well aa in udagra, Prof. Weber has not on this account 
dreamed of soggesting that the pronunciation ugra, wdagra has been preserved, but very right!y 
concludes that we must everywhere read gga. | , | 


The preceding remarks do not exhaust the instances in which wo are Permitted ta 
infer that the orthography of the Edicts of Piyadasi is not strictly phonetic. Other 
spellings deserve, from this point of view, to be noticed here. Some are sigoiticant by their very 
character and by their: inconsistencies ; others, either better preserved or altered more than 
the mean level of phonetic decay permits, reveal in turn either an. accidental imitation 
of the cultivated idiom, or the contemporary existence of a popular language into which 
the mode of writing of our inscriptions artificially introduces o regularity unkuown in 
practice, 

In the first category is contained the nse of 3. This brings me again to Dr. Pischol's 
remarks. I must confess that I can no longer hold to the opinion, originally expressed by me, 
that the sign 7 at-Khilsi was only another form of ++. LIadmit that thie sign, literally dye, 
corresponds to a special shade of pronunciation, although it does not appear to be casy to define it, 
The concurrence of the forms kalinigyé, kalihgyésu, kaligydns, which Dr, Bahler has been the firsa 
to identify at Kbiilsi (XLII, 5, 6,), does not throw much light on the problem: but to whatever 
conclusion we are led, it will remain none the less certain: that the engravers have displayed 
a singtlar inconsistency. According to Dr. Pischel himself, beside seventeen instances in which 
the suffix tka is written tkya, there are seven in which the spelling tka is retained. It js very 
clear that one or other of these two methods of writing doca not accord with the oxact pro- 
nunciation. What are we to say about the Dehli inscriptions, in which wo find £ in two isolated 
examples, in amférydidd and adhakisikdm (Col, Ed, VII-VIII, 2), whereas everywhere ela 
the suffix invariably retains the form tka P 

I confess that I find some difficulty in avoiding an explanation, which, at tho first glance, 
will appear singular and rash, In various coins.of Spalagadama, of Spalirisos (Sallet, p..154), 
and of Gondophares (p. 169), we find dharmiass side by side with the ordinary form d4armrkasa.. 
On the other hand, the coins of Lysias (tid, p; 154)-have alternately Heikasa and lisiasa, The 
vrovunciations ika and iya do not appear to have belonged to the same period of phonetic 
development, and it ia tempting te conclude that the popular pronunciation was iva, (or ia, 
which is the same thing), of which ia represents the learned spelling ; that, in fact, people read 
the latter tya, ss seema to be proved by the writing livikasa for linyasa. ‘The sin 5 ought 
hence to be considered as a compromise between the real prononciation, indicated by the y, and 
the ¢ateama orthography represented by the k. The spelling alifasadala must be explained 
by some play of etymology, which, in order to lend to the foraign name a Hindi appearance, 
seems to have sought in the first portion of the word for the Prikrit alike, aliya, correspond - 
ing to the Sanskrit alfka, I do uot underrate the difficulties of this solution, If it were 
certain, it would lend » singular confirmation to my method of considering the ortho- 
graphy of our inscriptions, Imt I repognise that it is in no way certain, I only put it forward, 
as A conjecture, which is, in my opinion, a likely one, and I do not propose to take advantage 
of it‘elsewhere for any more general conclusions. If we neglect it, and content ourselves with 
& simple statement of the facts, we find ot all events that, at least in tins particular point, the 


“M8 OF. Weber: Bhegavoit, pp. 857 and ff 
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spelling of oar inseriptions, not being consistent with itself, does not endeavour to accurately 
present the pronunciation." 

Kapur di Giri in several instances uses j and y, the one for the other: jal) {equivalent to 
yad), +, 11; anijanm, VI, 16; samaya, 1,2; kanhbéoya, V, 12; XIII, 9; raya, v, Il; VI, 14; 
1X, 18; X, 21; XI, 28; XII, 1, beside raja, VIII, 17, &c. Perhaps even at Girnar we find 
un analogous case, if we must really really read (XUJ, 7) srundju, for srendyu, equivalent to 
srunéyu. At any rate, dayden for niyden, is purely sporadic, contrary to analogy, and, to all 
appearince, an arbitrary spelling. 

These exceptional spellings follow a double direction. Several bear witness to an effort 
to appronch the etymological forms. For instance, sadviatr, against all analogy, retains tts 
‘nal consonant, No one can doubt that Dhauli and Jaugads represent exactly the same 
dinlect, and the same pronunciation, and hence ékatiya at Jaugada (I, 2) and sahinydpafspate 
(1X, 14), as compared with ékucha and sow” at Dhani, can only be taken as kinds 
of tafzemas. So also with forms like akeswd at Dhauli. Adhigichya, equivalent to adhikritya, 
(ur adhigicha, at Bhabra, shews us an orthography which is undecided and hesitating. 


In other places the writing betrays by inadverteucies that the phonetic level of the spoken 
lauyunge has already fallen below that which is usnally marked by the raling habits of the 
written one, I refer to softenings like adhiyichya for adhikyiiya at Bhabra, lidi alongside of 
lipi at Dehli, liga, légika, lahéyu at Jaugada, or, inversely, to irregular hardenings such ag 
Lnidbdcha at Dhwuli, pafipdtayati at Jangada, padhaw at Kapur di Giri, or, agacn, isolated 
inflexions like janaé at Khilsi, madiddyd at Girnar, 

[t would not be impossible to increase the number of indications of this nature; bat, 
neither the condition of the monuments, nor the accuracy of our facsimiles, would allow us to 
nttain to complete statistica. T stop myself here, and proceed to sum up. 





1! ‘The translator rentares to take the liberty of appending the following note by hic: on this character, which 
orginally appeared in the Academy for October 184) -— 

This character has excited considerable controversy. It is admittedly a compound of the sign for & and the 
sign for y, and, graphically, it represents kya. In the Khalai inscription it is anbstituted (but by no means uniformly) 
for the k which we should expect in the termination iki; and it also oocura in the foreign word aljkyasadala, 
it is also found twice in the Delhi columnar inscription. All acholara agree that no completely satisfactory 
explanation has been given for this form. It seems to me that the following is not unreasonable. ' 

The spelling of Piyadosi's inscriptions presents seyeral instances of falea analogy. M. Senart has given stroug 
reasons for beliaving that when Piyadaasl at Girnar wrole sl, he moant to represent the sound fth. It was a mistaken 
attempt to revivo an old-fashioned epelling. The scribe knew that Sanskrit «hf became {fA in Prakrit, and hence 
wrongly paammed that ¢very Prikrit (A was derived from ah. Therefore, to shew his learning, whenever he came 
toa fA, he wrote it #, even in cose when (fA represented not ail, bub shfh. 

I think that this ikya fe o similar instance of flee analogy, The Migadh! Prékrit termination ibd is liable ta 
have ite ponnitimate vowel lengthened, thus, fk@. Then, by a well-known rule, tha { can again be shortened, the 
consonant following being at the same time doubled in compensation, thus, ikkd, Instances of this are mot 
oocommon in literature; and, judging from the modern languages of India, must have been extremely common in 
conversation, Prikrit example will be found in § 203 of Dr, Hoernle's Gaudian Grammar ond I need not quote 
them here. As the KhAlei and the Delhi inscriptions were written in Piyadasi's Migadhi dialect, we need not be 
surprised if wo find this doubling occurring in them too. 

Now Sanskrit ifya doos beconbe ikka in Prikrit; and I believp that the scribe, coming upon an ikka with o 
totally different derivation of which he was ignorant, and wishing to show hia learning, represented that ikke 
aleo by ikya, just aw his brother at Girnar represented (fh by ast, even when it had nothing whatever to do with 
that compound. If wo assume, as mggested by M. Senart, that the scribe endoayoured to connect the foreign 
word Altkyaseadala with the Sane krit alfka (an instance of a common kind of word-play in Sanskrit literature), we 
find an additional confirmation of my enggostion. The f in alfka is long; ita being shortened shews that the word 
must have been pronounced alikka in Piyadasi's time. Accordingly, the engraver, coming upon another kk, 
followed hin custom aod wrote it kya, | 

It will be cbecrved that this accounts for the want of uniformity ty with which kya appears in Piyodasi's 
inscriptions. M. Senart shows that at Khélsi ikyd occurs serenteon and ikd seven times. mm Delhi thera are only 
two inwtances of tkyd, ikd being used everywhere else. Bo, also, in MAgndh! Prikrit both the terminations ikikd and 
‘ki appear to have been concurrently and indifferently used, just as at the prevent day a man of Magadha will ey 
ie the same breath, chhofatd and chAotakkl, tanihd and tanitkd, tanwkd and tanukkd.— G. A. G, 
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It is cortain that the orthography of our inscriptions does not always exactly 
reflect the actual pronunciation. It is unequal to the task when it neglects to notice double 
consonants or long vowels, and it overshoots the mark when, at Girnar, it retains o long vowel, 
either before anusvdra, or before a group of consonants, Besides this, it clsewhore gives 
evidence, as, for example, in the notation of the groups which contain anf, of a significant 
indifference in regard to phonic expressions which belong to diverse periods of the development 
of the language, It is, therefore, sure that this orthography, in a cortain number of 
cases, obeyed (as we call them) learned historic influences, Like the modern languages, 
like the mixed Sanskrit of the @dthds, it is full of words or methods of writing, which consti- 
tute so many graphic tatsamas, agd which consequently form an artificial and learned clement. 
There iano ground for citing against this proposition the ignorance of the engravers. They may 
be responsible for certain material errors, for certain inconsistencies, but nut for a system of 
orthography. They applied that system, it is true, but, however imperfect it mny have been, it 
must have been founded by persons who were educated, skilled men. Even at the present.day, 
it is evidently the learned caste that takes these loans, which, entering the popular language, 
gradually oxtend themselves to the most ignorant, In its generality, therefore, the principle 
appears to me to be unassailable, and those facts, which are certain, justify by themselves 
important conclusions as regards the light in which we should consider the lanyonge of onr 
inscriptions. 


Other facts, such as those which concern the groups st, #f, ¢p at Girnar, allow more room 
for contradiction, and I only claim probability for my opinion regarding them. I have merely 
one more observation to add. It is specially at Girnar and at Kapur di Giri that we meet 
these semi-historic modes of writing. If my interpretation of them is accepted as correct, 
they will add seriously to the balance in favour of the gonclusion to which the undisputed 
facts tend. 

This conclusion has a corollary. It implies that the difforencos of dialect between 
the popular languages, which are reflected by the various versions of our inscription, 
are less decided than we should at first be induced to consider them, judging from the 
appearance of the orthographios. If they are really separated by some characteristics, they 
have, in general, arrived at nearly equivalent stages of phonetic corrnption, The more promt- 
nent points of difference, which attract onr attention at first sight, have their origin in tendencies. 
more or less accidental, of word-borrowing or of modes of writing, — in the greater or lesa use 
of fateamas, This result is in itself d pridri so probable, that it might almost be invoked in favour 
of the conclusions which I have endeavoured to establish. It is, assuredly, searcely probable 
that, by its mere natural movement, by its spontaneous development, the same language should, 
in the same time, have reached, in neighbouring provinces, stages of decay so unequal as a 
eomparison between the orthography of Girnar and, for example, that of Khiilxi would suymest, 
The views which I have put forward explain thisanomaly, For inadmissible inequalities of 
phonetic development they substitute the very simple notion of different orthographic systems 
in parallel use in different regions. If, as everything tends to shew, the epoch to which our 
inscriptions belonged was still, so far as regards the art of writing in Indis, a period of feeling the 
WAY and of uncertainty, if it is anterior to the regularisation or at least to the general eIpangion 
of the Saiskrit orthography and to the codification of the literary Prikrits, the parallel existence 
of these divergent imperfectly established systems is easily explained. I shall shortiy indicate 
what circamstances scem to have conduced to favour their geographical distribution in the 
manner to which witness is borne by the evidence of our monuments. These circumstances 
equally concern the distribution of the dialectic differences properly so called. 

(To be continued.) 
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BHADRABAHU, CHANDRAGUPTA, AND SRAVANA-BELGOLA. 
BY J. F. FLEET, Bo.€.8., M.R.A.3., C.LE, 


In the first fifteen pages of the Introduction to his Inscriptions at Sravana-Be)gola 
(published in 1889), Mr, Rice has arrived at the conclusions, that the settlement of the Jains 
at that place was brought about by the last of the Srufa-Kévalins, Bhadrabihu, and that this 
person died there, tended in his last moments by the Maurya king Chandragapta, — the 
Sandrokottos of the Greek historians, — the grandfather of Adéka. These conclusions, if they 
could be accepted as correct, would possess considerable interest. And it ia worth while, 
therefore, to examine the grounds upon which they are based. 


It is clear that there are local traditions, of some antiquity, connecting the names Bhadra- 
baha and Chandragupta with Sravagja-Belgola, Thus: — Of the two hills at ‘Sravana-Belgola, 
the amaller one, Chandragiri, is said to derive ita appellation from the fact that Chandra- 
gupta was the name of the first of the saints who lived and performed penance there (Introd. 
p. 1). On this hill there is a cave which is known as the cave of Bhadrabihusvimin; and 
also a shritie which is called the Chandragupta-basti (idid. p. 2, and map). Two inscriptions, 
said to be of the ninth century, found near the Gantama-ksh¢tra of the river Kavéri at Seringa- 
patam, speak of the hill at Sravana-Belgola as having its summit marked by the impress of 
the feet of Bhadrabaéhu and the Munipati Chandragupta (idid, p. 2, note 6). At Sravana- 
Belgola itself, inscription No. 17, of about the seventh century A. D., mentions “the pair 


Bhadrabahu, together with the Munindra Chandragupta.” And inscription No. 71, of 
considerably later date, refers to worship being done to the foot-prints of Bhadrabdéhu. 


So far, we stand on safe ground, in respect of the names of a Bhadrabiha and a Chandra- 
gupta ; provided that we only bear in mind that, as yet, we have nothing to enable us to identify 
iny particular Bhadrabibu and any particular Chandragupta. 


We turn next to inscriptions at Sravana-Belgola, which undoubtedly mention Bhadrabahu, 
the last of the Sruta-Kévalins. No. 40, of A.D, 1163, speaks of “Gantama” [the first of the 
Kécaline), “in whose line arose “ Bhadrabahu, the last among the Sruta-Kévaling ; his disciple 
was Chandragupta, whose “ glory waa such that his own gapa of Munis was worshipped by the 
forest-deities :' and then, after a break, it takes up a line of succession, placed in the lineage 
(anvaya) of Chandragopta, beginning with the Munisv.ra Kondakunda,? whose original name 
was Padmanandin. No, 54, of A.D. 1128, again mentions Gautama, the Srufa-Kévalins, 
Bhadrabibu (apparently the Sruta-Kévalin of that name), and Chandragupta, “ who, by being 
his disciple, acquired such merit as to be served for a long time by the forest-deities ;" and 
then, like the preceding, after a break, it takes np the succession beginning with Kondakunda, 
No. 105, of A. D. 1398, dealing similarly with the succession from Kondakunda, enumerates, 
before him, a number of teachers, in respect of whom, for present purposes, it is only necessary 
to say that the Kévalin Gautama, and five Sruta-Kévalins, ending with Bhadrabahu, are 
mentioned, but the name of Chandragupta does not occur at all. And No. 108, of A. D. 1498, 
mentions Gautama ; in his line, the Yatindra Bhadrabahu, the last of the Sruta-Kévalins: his 
disciple, Chandragupta; and, in the line of the latter, the Munfndra Kundakxunda, whose 
succession is then continued, as in the other records. | 





1 H'may bo mentioned, in-comnection with an altogether differen , i suskier of sous faite t, that, in the farth 
: 7 vogebh interes farther 
snecesnen of csi a Der Kors mentions one whoge original name waa Divanandin; who jaa cata Fichedsa. 
erie ae hike Indeed a - Pijyapada, because his foet were worshipped by gods; and 

* I give this name aa it stands in Mr, Rice's toxts, — Kopdakanda, in Nos. 40, 64, and 108, and Kurjakunda 
reece The varistion in the vowel of the first syllable is not material. There is a question as Wa ube zecavcngenitinaait 
the second and fourth sytlables. For sevoral variants of the namo, seo Dr. Hulteech’s South.Indian Inecriptions, 


Vol. T. p. 158, nole 2. In the paifdvall of the Barnevati-Gachobhe. id anceare « : 
Pp. 351, 856). : ont .ot the: Raven 7 . it appears ae Kondakanda (anfe, Vol, IX. 
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These inscriptions undoubtedly mention Bhadrabiho, the Inst of the Sruta-Kévalins, and 
allot to him a disciple named Chundragupta. And all that we have to note here, is, that, 
except through the connected mention of a Chandragupta, they afford no grounds for identify- 
ing him with the Bhadrabihu of the inscriptions qaolel in the last paragraph but two above; 
that they furnish wo rensons for agsurting that the Srafa-Kévalin Bhadrabihu ever viaited 
Sravana-Belgola, or even came to Southern India at wll; and that they give mo indications of 
Chandragupta having been anything but an ordinary Jain teacher, 


And now we. come to the actual reasons that led Mr. Rice to assert the alleged facts 
which, im the interests of plain and reliable history, it is desirable either to substantiate or to 
disprovye.. They are to be found, partly io s compendium of Juin history called the Rajavalt- 
kathe, and partly in Mr. Rice's rendering of another inscription at dravaya-Belgola, No. 1 
in his book, 


The essence of what the RAjavalikathse tells us is this (loc. ev, pp. 3-6): — “The 
“Bhadrabihu who came to be the last of tho Sruta-Kévaling, was a Brihman’s son, 
“and was born at Kiétikapura in) Pondravardhona, He interpreted sixteen dreams of 
“Chandragupta, the king of Pafaliputra; the last of which indicated twelve years of 
“dearth aud fuming. On the commencement of tho famine, Chandragupta abdicated in 
“favour of his sum Sithhasina, and, taking initiation in the Jnin faith, joined himself to 
“ Bhadrabahu. Bhadrabaihu, haviny collected a body of twelve thousand disciples, migrated 
“to the south, and came toa hill in the Karnataka country. There he perceived that his 
“end was approaching; and so, giving upadéie to Viiikhdeharya, he committed all the dis- 
“ ciples to his care, and sent them on to the Ohéla and Pandya countries. He himself remained 
‘on the hill,and died in a cave there, tended only by Chandragupta, who performed the 
“foneral rites, and abode there, worshipping the fout-prints of the deceased saint. After e 
“time, Sibhaséna’s son, Bhiskara, came to the place, and did obeisance to Chandragupta, 
and “bolt the city of Bulyola near the hill, And eventually, Chandragupta himself died 
thero."’ 


In connection with this aecount, — tho value of which most people will be able to appre - 
ciate for themselves, — it is sufficient to point out two things. One is, that, whatever may 
be the sources on which it is based, this Jain compendium is a composition of the present 
eontury (loc. cil, p. 3), And the other is that, by m further extract from the same work, 
we learn (ibid. p. 9) that the Chandragupta in question was not tho woll-known grand- 
father of Aubdka, — the Sandrokottos of the Greeks, — at all, but a son, otherwise quite 
unknown, of Abéka’s son Kundla, Mr. Rice himself noticed this little difficulty, and 
Rot round it by suggesting (idid. p. 10) that ‘the introduction of two Chandraguptas seems to 
be due to some confusion in the traditions, and is an annecessary variation, perhaps intended 
to conceal the dofection of Ajdku (from Jainism to the Buddhist faith).’ But, by snoh o 
process as this, — accepting as reliable an account that is perfectly valueless for historical 
purposes, and then directly perverting its statement, on a point of leading importance, by 
deliberately substituting a man's grandfather in the place of his grandson, — almost anything 
whatever in the way of imaginary history might be evolved. 


It is unnecessary to follow Mr, Rice throngh the process by which, using what seems to 
be an actual fact, viz. that Bhadrabiha, the last of the Sruda-Kévalins, was a contem po “fA 
the great Chandragupta, he arrived ([oc. cit. pp. 12, 14) at about B. C. 297 for the date of the 
events recorded, on his interpretation, in the insoription that still remains to be considered P 
or through the steps by which he established connection of the real Chandragupts with 
Southern India through the Early Guptas, the Mauryas.af the ‘Konkan, and the Gutta 
chieftains of the Kanarese country (idid. pp. 10-14), We will turn now to the inscription 
itself. 


The real purport of the inscription, No. 1 in the Sravana-Belgola volume, is as 
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follows: —“ After the time when (the Jain Tirthankara) Mahivira attained parinirvdna, there 
“was a certain Bhadrabihusvamin, who belonged toa lineage that had been made illustrions 
“by a succession of great saints who came in continuous order from the venerable Paramarshi 
“Gaotama, and his disciple Léhirya, and Jambu, Vishnodéva, Aparajita, Gévardhana, Bhadra- 
‘babu, Visikha, Prosthhila, Krittikirya’ Jayaniman, Siddhirtha, Dhritishéoa, Buddhila, and 
“other Gurus. At Ujjayint, the Bhedrabihusvamin, thus introduced, mastered the science of 
“prognostication, became a knower of the past, the present, and the futare, and announced a 
“period of distress that would Inst for twelve yeara; and the entire eathgha set ont from the 
‘north and migrated to the south, and, by the directions of the saint, came to a country 
“containing many hundreds of villages, and rich in people, wealth, gold, grain, cows, buffaloes, 
“and goats. Then, on the mountain Katavepra, the Achdrys Prabhichandra, perceiving 
‘‘that the end of his life was very near, and being mach afraid of journeying any further, 
“dismissed the whole saiyha, with the exception of one unnamed disciple, and engaged in 
* sniinydsa until he died.” 


In interpreting this record, Mr. Rice made two important mistakes. (1) He took the 
Bhadrabihusvimin who announced the period of distress, to be identical with Bhadrabéhu I., 
the Srufa-Kévalin, who is mentioned in his proper place between Gévardhana and Visdikha. 
But, according to the inscription itself, seven of the Dasta-Pirving, and after them a break of 
unspecified duration, intervened between the two Bhadrabihas, — in perfect accordance with 
the lists of Northern India. And (2), in couseynence of a misloction in lite 6, he translated 
the inscription as meaning that the Acharya who died at Katavapra, waa Bhadrabihusvamin 
himself, i. ¢., as the resalt of his identification, Bliadrabihn I., the Sruta-Kérelin, and that the 
disciple who tended lim was Prabhichaudra ; ‘to which he attached a note that Prabhichandra 
was explained to him as the clerical name assamed by Chandragapta.’ Bat all this is distinetly 
not the ease; the reading, in line 6, ia, — not deluiryyah Prabhdchandrén=d4 m=deanitala®, “the 
Achdrya, wifh® Prabhichandra ales, (dismissed the smAgha, and engaged in savinydea till he 
died," — but dichdryyah Prabhdchandrd ndm=franitala®, “the Acharya, namely Prabhichandra. 
(dismissed the samyha and engaged in smhnydea till he died]," 


In short, so far from recording that the Sruta-Kévalin Bhadrabjhn died at Sravana 
Belgola, tended by a disciple named Prabhichandra, who satis Ue ekeuinaa eartica king 
Chandragupta of Pataliputra, the inscription simply states that an Achérya named Prabha- 
ehandra died there, during or shortly after a migration of the Jain commanity to the sonth, 
which was cansed by an announcement of famine made, at Ujjain, by certain Bhadrabiba- 
svimin who came after an interval of unspecified duration, — but plainly a long ere 
the Sruta-Kévglin Bhadrabilu. And thus the only possible substantial foundation for the 
fabric reared up by Mr. Rice ceases entirely to exist. 


We may now proceed to examine the real historical bearings of this inscription. It 





* Mr. Rico gives “ Kehatrikiirya. I do mot overlook the fact that the name occurs as" habatriya in Mo. 105 
te Mr. Bice’s book, and in the extract from the Maghanandi-Srdvakéchéra given ente, Vol. XIl. p22 and aa 
a nnattiza,” expinine”d by “ Kebatriya,” in the pattlealt of the Sarssvatl-Gachchha (enie, Vol. XX p. 348) 
But Mr, Rice's lithowraph distinctly has the namo that I give. — Sines writing these remarks, I hate seon im- 
pressions of the inacription, which I owe to the kindness of Dr. Hultssch. They show that the name really is 
KrittikArra, | 

* The original says, “on thir mountain uamed Katarapra"; i. ¢, on tho hill on whis the inscriptic 
1 on Chandragiri iteclf “a tel IMecTiption js engrared 

* See also Introd. pp. 6,7. whore, however, be says only that, " sccording to No. 1," ¥, +. the present inecrip- 
fron, Chandragapta “ appears” to havo taken the name of PrabhAchandra on retiring from the world, in conformi ‘y 
with costom. 

* The passage was supposod'to ineludé the word amd, in tne senso of stha. — The inscription was first bronght 
to notice by Mr. Rice in 1574, in this Journal, Vol. CIT:, p 158 (see also Mysore Inscriptions, pp. | esi. 
208) i nad Te rae extract from the Réjévalikathe was also given. But Mr, Rice did not then find the name Pabhh. 
ehandra in the tuscription And in respect of the extract from the Réjdealibathe, he then wrote—“ This is a 
strange story How much of it may be accepted as historical iy Bot @aey to any.” 
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sacha: But the lithographio Plate which ia given by Mr. Wise olives ids deaemaatiiion 
of it is to be allotted to approximately the seventh century A. D.: it may possibly be 
8 trifle earlier ; jand equally, it may possibly be somewhat later.? And, interpreting the record 
in the customary manner, viz. as referring to an event almost exactly synchronous with the 
engraving of it, we can only take it as commemorating the death of a Jain teacher 
named Prabhichandra, in or very near to the period A.D. 600 to 700, Who this 
Prebbaéchandra was, [am out at present able to eay. But he cannot be Prabhichandra IL. 
of the patjdvali of the Saraavati-Gachchha (ante, Vol. XX. p. 351), unless the chronological 
details of that record, — acoording to which Prabhichandra I., became pontiff in A. D. 
396, — are open to very considerable rectification, And I shonld think that he must be 
a different person, for whose identification we have to look to southern records not as yet 
available. 


As regards Bhadrab&husvamin, all that shonld have been of necessity plain at the 
time when Mr. Rice dealt finally with this inscription, is, that he is not the Srufa-Kfealin 
Bhadrabihu. Now that Dr. Hoernle has published the paffdvali 6f the Sarasvati-Gachchha, 
he is easily capable of identification, He is undoubtedly Bhadrabahu II., the last but one 
of the Minor-Atgins who is represented ag becoming pontiff in B. 0. 53 (ante, Vol. XX. 
pp. 349-51.) 


The same patfdvali enables ns to locate properly the Chandragupta of the Sravana-Belgola 
traditions and inscriptions. Such of them as make him ao disciple of the Nru¢a-Kévalin 
Bhadrabihbn, are plainly mistaken, He is evidently Guptigupta, the disciple of Bhadrabéhu 
IT., — otherwise named Arhadbalin and Visdkhichirya, — who, according to the same record, 
became pontiff in B. C. 31 (ante, Vol. XX. pp. 350, 351). And this brings us to o point in 
which the local traditions are poasibly more correct than the northern records. The pa! sdvali 
in question tells us that one of Guptigupta's disciples, Mighanandin, established the Nandi- 
BSathghs or Balétkara-Gana, og a division of the Mala-Samghaitself. Both names of the gana, 
as well as that of the Mula-Samgha, are of frequent occurrence, in connection with teachers 
belonging to it, in inscriptions in the Kanarese country; where, however, the gana is perhaps 
mentioned most often as the Balatk@ra-Gapa. This appellation for it is attributed by Dr. 
Hoernle to Guptigupta's name of Arhadbalin. A gana of his own is allotted to Chandragupta, 
i. a. to Guptigupta, by inscription No. 40 at Sravana-Belgola (see the words quoted from it, on 
page 156 above), which ultimately deals with the D&si-Gana as a division of the Nandi-Gana 
in the Mila-Samzha, placing it in the lineage (anvays) of Kondakunda, just as the lineage of 
the latter is placed in the lineage of Chandragupta, t. e.of Guptigupta, And the fact that the 
inscription with which we have been dealing, and others on the Chandragiri hill which similarly 
rocord the deaths of Jain ascetics, lie in such a position that they have to be read with the 
face directed towards the front of the so-called Chandragupta-basti, indicates plainly that 
some peculiar sanctity or reverence attached to the person commemorated by that shrine. 
Therecan be little doubt that the ascetics in question belonged to the same sect with that 
person; that he waa the traditional foonder of the sect; and that the tradition at Sravana- 
Bojgola was that the BalAtkira-Gana was really founded by the Chandragupta of the 
inscriptions, i. e. by Guptiguptsa, the disciple of Bhadrabahu II.* 








* While recognising, approtimately, ve period to which the characters really belong, Mr, Rice (loc. eit. p. 15; 
arrived at the conclusion that, “i. this intcrevtiag iuseription did not precede the Christian era,it unquestionably belonge 
to the earliest part of that era and is cortainls oot Lster than aboot 0 A.D."" Bat there are no esbstagtial grounds frr 
this view, which depends chiefly upon Mr. Rice's acceptance af gonuine, of the spurious Western Gatga gran‘s. 
Uafortanately, mach of what would uthoreie be mluable work by bim, is always ritiated in the same way. 

® In connection with a division of the Nandi-Samgha, “the body of esints of Guptigupta™ is montioned is 
the Kajab grant, which purports tu be dated in Sake-Samvat 735 (ante, Vol. KIT. p. 11). And inseriptiog No. 145 
io Mr. Rice's book, dated Salce-Sach rat 1920, epesks of Arhedbalis, apparentiy as establishing a four-fold division 


of the auhgha. 
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The migration to the south, whether it really started from Ujjain, or from elsewhere, 
may well be a historical fact." It may be open to argument, whether the inscription intends to 
imply that it was led by Bhadrabibn Il. But at any rate this is not distinctly asserted. And 
I think that the contrary ie indicated, (1) by the description of Bhadrabéhu as “a knower of 
the past, the present, and the future ((raikidlya-daréin),” which rather points to his predicting 
a future period of distress, than to his simply announcing the commencement of immediately 
impending distress ; and (2) by the statement that the rich land at which the semgha arrived 
was reached “ by the directions of thesaint (drshéna = rishi-vachanéna)," which pointe to instrac- 
tions given at the time of predicting the distress, — or at any rate to advice given to people 
who were leaving him, — rather than to personal guidance. On the other hand, the 
inscription, whether correctly or not, does make the migration contemporaneons with Pra- 
bhichandra; for it says that, at the mountain Katavapra, he perceived that the end of his life 
was very nearand became “much afraid of travelling any farther (adhvanah su-chakitah),” 
and so dismissed the samyha and remained there till he died. If, then, the record does menn 
to imply that Bhadrabihu II. led the migration or even that it took place in his time, it is 
wrong, wither in that respect, or m placing the death of Prmbhichandra during the migration - 
because of the intervention of several centarics of least’ between the period of Bladrabiha II. 
and the death of Prabhichandra as determined, with close approximation, by the palesograph y 
of the record, 


FOLKLORE IN WESTERN INDIA. 
BY PUTLIBAI D. H. WADIA. 
No. 17. The Princess Malika-Jarika. 


There was once a rich old merchant who had seven sons, One day he called them to him 
and ssid :—“ My sons, it is high time now that you were married and settled in life, for | am 
growing older every day, and am anxious to distribute my wealth among you before death calle 
me away from this world.” | 


The young men were nothing loath to do as their father desired, and jumped at his 
proposal, but the old man added : — “ Not so fast, my boys, there is a certain condition to be 
fulfilled, and a certain test to be applied to you, before you come by your partners in life and 
ubtain possession of my wealth. So listen attentively to what I say,” 


“ On a ceriain day, which we shall appoint, after consulting the astrologers, you all are to 
go with your bows and arrows to an open maiddn outside the city, where each one of you is to 
shoot an arrow from his bow in whatever direction he likes best, and I sball trust to the 
hand of fate to guide it to the feet of the fortunate lady, who is destined to be the bride of the 
owner of that arrow.’ 


‘ Agreed," said the brothers, who were all eager both to display their skill in archery, as 
well as to come by their wives in such g romantic fashion. B8o they soon set about making | 
preparations for that eventful occasion. | 


When the day fixed by their father, with the aid of his astrologers came round, the seven 
young mon and their father, accompanied by a number of their friends and relatives, went to 
the appointed place, aud when everything was ready and the signal given, the seven brothers, 

* It appears to be mentioned also in the Upasarga kfvoligala-kathe; ace ante, Vol. XII. p- 0, — "the whole 
assemblage of the saints having come by the region of the south, and having arrived at the tomb of the venerable 
one, &c.”" | 


 T assume that the palfirall of the Saraavatl-Gachchha is at least approximately correct in respect of the date 
shich it gives for Bhadrabihu II. | 
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who had taken care to put their own particular marks on their arrows, shot them in sever 
different directions. 

After a long interval ofanzious waiting, the arrows were one by one recovered and brought 
back to their owners, along with tokens from the fair ladies at whose fect chance or fate had 
guided them ; all except that of the merchant's youngest son. Long and vigorous was the 
search made for it not only all that day, but for many and many a day following, but to no 
purpose. The arrow had flown over hill and valley and over river and ocean, for no trace of it 
could be found over the entire country. 


At last, when no stone had been left unturned, and all hope of finding the lost arrow was 
abandoned, the old man taunted his son about his ill-luck in not being able to procure him- 
self a partner in life, and expressed his belicf that he must be a very wicked fellow thus to have 
incurred the displeasure of God. The poor youth felt so humiliated at this that he quitted 
the land of his birth in despair, and became a wanderer in distant countries; whilst his father 
celebrated the nuptials of his six sona with great pomp and rejoicings, and, regardless of his 
yotngest son's claims, distributed his large wealth equally amongst them. Onr hero roamed 
abont for days and months from one place to another in search of his lost arrow, but in vain, 
till at Inst be became a mere aimless and homeless wanderer, for whom life could haye no zest 
or charm. 


One day, however, as he was thus roaming throngh a large forest in an unknown country, 
his eye chanced to fall upon as large iron ring fixed to what sppeared to be a door, and 
what was his joy to find, in close proximity to the ring, his own long-lost arrow entangled 
amongst some thorns and brambles that grew there! Naturally the youth's first impulse was 
to draw ont the arrow from its place; but he soon changed his mind, reflecting that perhaps 
it marked the spot where he ought to lock for his bride. So he took hold of the ring and 
pulled at it with all his might, and to his great joy the door yielded and revealed to his 
astonished gaze a dark and narrow passage, which evidently led to some subterraneous 


Withont any delay our hero boldly entered this passage, and soon found himself sliding 
downwarda and downwards, as if impelled by some unknown power within. When he at Inst 
recovered the use of his legs, he found himself in the midst of a beautiful garden, vo tastefully 
laid out and so well stocked with beautiful fruits and flowers of a sirange kind, that he was for 
& while quite entranced, and felt certain that he could be nowhere but in fairy-land, for such 
things could not belong to the world he had lived in. He looked about him to see if he could 
find any traces of the inbabitants of that strange and most picturesque place, but nothing met 
his eye, far and near, save fruits and flowers, and butterflies and birds of rare plumage, while 
the only other living being he noticed there, was a solitary she-monkey, that waa swinging 
herself to and fro amongst the branches of the trees. 

As he walked about in the garden, however, our hero gaw in one part of it, a large and very 
beantiful palace, and on entering it, found it full of gold and silver jewels. Every piece of 
furniture in that noble edifice was made either of one of these metals or the other, and was, 
moreover, studded with diamonds and rubies. But go where be would in if, he could find no 
evidence of any living being, haman or otherwise. As he was sitting, however, in one of the 
halls of this wonderful palace, he perceived to his great surprise, that a sumptuous feast was 
being spread before him by invisible hands, while a voice whispered in his esr — ** Get up, take 
thy bath, and partake of these good things.” He instantly tarned round and looked about to 
find who it was that had spoken to him, but could see noone. So he got up, and, doing as he 
was bid, sat down to the repast, and did ample justice to the rich viands that were placed before 
came in also, and began skipping about from room to room and making herself quile at home, 
just aa if she wore sole mistress of the palace. 
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Our hero remained in this strange place for several days, and had nothing to do, bat to eat 
and drink and enjoy himself. Hut at last he gottired of the monotony of his situation, for, 
besides the monkey, he himself was the only living thing in that palace, and she, be thought; was 
no company fora young man, notwithstanding that every now and then she went and sat by 
his side, looked wistfully into his face, and asked him by signs to follow her all throughont the 
palace and the garden, and to look at the wonderfgl things it contained. One day, therefore, 
he secretly ran up the passage, through which he had entered the garden, and lifting up the 
massive iron door made his way back to his father's country. 


When at last after a long and toilsome journey the long-forgotten wanderer reached 
home, he received but a cold welcome from his father and brothers, and they all laughed at 
him, when he related to them where and how he bad found his lost arrow. So he thought it 
pradent not to say anything about the wonderful palace or the she-monkey just then, and 
kept his own counsel, The six brothers were all happy with their six wives, who were all 
clever and beantiful, and the old man, their father, extolled the virtues of his danghters-in-law 
to the skies, and exultingly showed his son the nice and valuable presents the ladies bad 
brought specially for himself. Amongst them were some exquisitely embroidered little 
carpets worked by the ladies themselves, which the old man sdmired most of all, though our 
hero eyed them with contempt, as he compared them to the rare Epecimens of workmanship 
which he had seen in the underground palace, 


Not desiring under these circumstances to prolong his stay with bis father, our hero one 
day quietly loft his home, and speedily retarred to the subterrancous palace, to which, it need 
not be mentionei, some strange power was canstaptly attracting him. When he reached 
it the she-monkey again went skipping up to him, gm played snd frisked about him with 

But onr hero's heart was ead to think that he should have only & shezmonkey to welcome 
him in « place, which he felt was to him like a home, and one where he moat loved to go, and 
he began to look at the unsightly animal with tears in his eyes. She seemed, he ; ver, tounder- 
stand what he felt, for going up to him she commenced to stroke hia head and to shampoo his 
feat. Bot our hero turned away from her in disgust, and said in o rage, “ Begone, thon ugly 
ervature, I don't want thee to come ao near me !" 





‘Hold thy tongue," replied the monkey, all of a sudden speaking like a human being, 
“T only do es Tam bid. If thon utterest one unkind word to me thon shalt have to rue it 
before Tong.” 


The poor young man wag nou-plussed at this, and said nothing, but his heart grew sad to 
think in what an unenviabie position he had been placed, “ My arrow,” he contemplated, “came 
all the way over to the gate leading to this strange place, in which the only living being I can see 
is this monkey, and since my arrow waa destined to indicate the place, where I was to find m 
bride, am I to content myself with believing that this she-monkey js my Indy-love and nie 
fairy place her bower?" As this thought struck him tears began to gush forth from his eyes 
and trickled down hia cheeks. The she-monkey observing this, looked very much dames 
and thus addressed him words of sympathy and comfort, “‘Do not lose heart and give hen 
like that, my friend; only confide in me and tell me the cause of thy grief, and I shall ds ve 
best to help thee.” — sf 


But our hero had not the heart to tell her the real cause of his sorrow; so he said: — 
“Tom sorry T appear unhappy in « place, where no pains are spared td make me comfortable, 
bat I am grieved, when I think how I am taunted by my father and laughed at by m 
cell The tage wine ‘0 my not having as yet boen able to secures wile 42 
myself. ‘The lust time I visited my father ho showed me somo rich and artistically ey hebldaned 
carpeta, which he said had teen worked for him speci by his six daughters inlay and 
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cast the cruel fact again in my teeth, that I had not as yet been blessed with a wife, much less 


with a clever one.” 

“Is that all?" cried the monkey, “I doubt whether they can show anything like the 
carpets and other beautiful things you see in this palace." | 

" Certainly not!" replied the youth: “ nobody in my country has ever sean anything half 
#0 beautiful and precious; but my only regret is that not one of all these things can I present 
to my father as the handiwork of my own bride,” 

“Ob! yea, you can,” cried the monkey, picking out seven rich and beautiful carpets all 
stadded with diamonds and rubies, out of a heap lying in one of the rooms, “take these to 
your father, and lay them at his feet as the resolts of the unaided efforts of your future 
bride." 

The youth was quite taken aback at these words. What could she mean by saying 
that the carpets had been worked by his future bride? Could it be that they had been worked 
by herself F No, the embroidery was too tine and tasteful to be done by a monkey! Surely 
there must be some beautiful fairy hidden away somewhere, at whose bidding the she-monkey 
was thrusting her odious presence npon him! However, he thought it wise to take the monkey's 
advice, and bidding ber adieu, once more started back to his native country with the carpets and 
many other precious and beautiful articles besides, 


As was to be expected, the carpets were greatly admired by each and all of his relatives, 
and everyone who saw them desired eagerly to behold the fair lady, whose clever fingers had 
worked such superb specimens of embroidery. Our hero, instead of being elated at this, was 
downeast and dejected, for he could not, for the life of him, think how he was to produce his 
future bride before his father and his relatives, since he himself had pot as yet had the pleasure 
of seeing her. So he said nothing more about the affair to them, and soon after quietly 
turned his back once more on the land of his birth, making a mental resolve at the aame time 
never to return home without finding a bride worthy of himself. 

When he reached the underground palace he found the she-monkey in her usual place 
among the trees, arid she began to question him as to how he had been received by his father 
this time. 

Our hero, however, was too much absorbed in thinking of the fair lady, who he imagined 
had worked the carpets, to give heed to the monkey's qnestions. He was wondering when it was 
destined that he should see her, when a strange voice thua whispered to him: “1f thou wouldst 
see her at all, swear to forget thy parents, thy relations, and thy country, and to renounce for 
ever all thoughts of ever returning to them, and promise to stay here for weal or for woe,” 

The youth was surprised at this, but he nevertheless did as he was bid, and in the course 
of w few days his eye began to see in the palace living beings such as he had nover seen there 
before, He could see male and female slaves flitting about from one room to another, as they 
did the household work, he could see gardeners tending the flowers and shrals, and fair ladies 
waiting upon the she-monkey, who, to his despair, still appeared to be the migtress of all, His 
dislike, however, for the company of this creature began to wear off by degrees, and he tried tc 
make himself comfortable, since some mystic power appeared to tempt him to simy in that 
place, 

A good many days passed away in this manner, when our hero one day again beard a 
voice that said to him: — “If thou wouldst like to wed thy bride, thou art at liberty to go and 
bring thy father and all thy kinsfolk to this place, when thy nuptials will be celebrated with 
great splendour-in their presence.” 

“Bot must I not aak to see my bride first P"’ cried the youth in answer. “No, that cannot 
be !" was the reply. ‘Thou must place implicit confidence in us, and in return we promise that 
thy parents and thyself shall behold as fair a princessas ever was seen by mortal eyes, but 
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that will be only when all thy kinafolk have assembled. here to take part in the wedding 
ceremony, and not before."' 


The youth was fain to put faith in these promises, so tempting were they. So he started off 
for his native country, and on arriving there, besonght his father and brothers to go with him 
to the underground palace, and witness his nuptials with the fair worker of those beautiful earpeta, 
Accordingly, the old man and his sons sent round invitations to all their friends and relatives, 
and, fixing an auspicious day, they all set out to go, where the youth led them, The latter in 
his turn tried to look cheerfnl and composed in their presence, but at heart he wasill at ease, for 
he was not yet quite sure whether the bride he waa going to wed would not after all turn ont 
to be the she-monkey herself, and ho shuddered to think what would be his discomfiture in 
such # case. 


After a long and toilsome journey the whole cavalcade of friends and -relatives arrived. at 
the door leading to the narrow passage, and on passing through it they all found themselves in 
that wonderfully laid-out garden. When they had gone sbout for some time and admired 
the beautiful fruits and flowers, with which the trees were laden, onr hero took them into the 
pelace, where things still more beautiful preeted their sight. But here, as well as in the garden, 
they were surprised not to meet with any human beings, when all of a sudden they heard a yoice 
that bade them welcome, and told them to wash themselves and partake of the feast that was 
being spread out for them in one of the large rooms, 


As the guests were all very hungry they needed no second bidding, but sat themselves 
down and began to partake heartily of the sumptuous banquet provided for them hy some 
unseen agency. While they were thus enjoying themselves a voice again addressed them 
thos : — "My guests, you are welcome to this feast. Eat and drink to your hearts’ content, 
and when you have done, I request each of you to carry away the silver tray and the golden 
cop that has been placed before you to take your meals from, and to keep them as souvenirs of 
the memorable wedding of the fairy-princeas Malika-jarike with a human being.” 

On hearing these words all the guests began to look in different directions in the hope of 
seeing the fairy-bride, but no Malika-Jarika greeted their sight, nor any living being, save the 
hideous she-monkey, who was all this while moving about here and there with the air of an 
hostess, and seemed to be in the best of spirits, to the great consternation of our hero, who conld 
not help associating her presence with the thought that she must be the Princess Malika-Jarika 
herself, who was going to wed him! His donbis, however, were soon laid at reat, for when 
the feast waa nearly over, the she-monkey suddenly drew off from her person, what 
appeared like s coil or skin, and-lo! there stood before the astonished gaze of all a 
very beautiful fairy, such as they had never even dreamed of | 


This lovely creature immediately went up to our hero and joyfully exclaimed : — 
“ Behold in me the fairy-prinoess, to whose abode fate led thy steps. My name is the Princess 
Malika-Jarika, and I am sole mistress of this beautifal palace and of all the land for mile 
around, Tam ready and willing to marry thee, but on one condition, namely, that thou takest 
charge of, and guardest as thy own life, this coil or skin that I have just cast off, for know 
that, as long as it remains intact, so long only shall I go about in this my fairy form,” 
The young man eagerly took the coil from her hands, and, carefully folding it, put'it into o 
box, and locked it up for safety in one of the rooms of the palace, : 


The wedding ceremony was soon after gone through amidat great rejoicings, and oach and 
all congratulated our hero on hia having been blessed with such pitch rich sat becene wile 
The six brothers of the fortunate youth, however, felt jealous of him, and could not bear to see 
him 80 happy. So. they went up to him while the fairy was away, and with an sic of the 
greatest concern, oxpressed to him their fears regarding the coil, and told him to beware load 
his. bride should take it into her head to pot it on again, and resume the hideous shape of a 
monkey. His father and hig relatives, too, when Shity'Shadiid | iisa shamed tdia eas hatelee wits 
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they all joined in persuading the nnenepecting youth to destroy the coil. For some time he was 
firm, but at last, being unable to withstand the joint advice and entreaties of so many, he threw 
the coil into the fire! No sooner, however, did the flames touch it, than the fairy, who was at 
a distance, nitered a loud and piteous scream, came running up, and speedily thrusting her 
hand into the fire, drew ont the burning coil, and as hurriedly put it on! 

All this happened in the twinkling of an eye, and the merchant and his sons and their 
guests suddenly found the scene around them transformed into a dense and dark forest, 
all traces of the fairy-palace and the garden having vanished before them. Our hero waa beside 
himself with rage aod grief at this, and swore never to return home, until he had found his 
beloved bride again. So, leaving him to indulge his grief in that lonely forest, his father and 
the rest wended their way homewards, 


When they were all gone the youth again saw the she-monkey jumping from tree to tree, 
and nttering piteous screams. So he went up to her and besought her to forgive him, and to 
receive him hack into her favour. Ent she wept bitterly, and said, ‘No, no, that is not in my 
power to do ; atill, if thy repentance is sincere, leave me for the present, and let ua hope some 
day to meet again.” With these words she vanished fromr his sight, and there waa 
nothing bat darkness around. Just then a voice was heard to aay, “If ever again you seek the 
fairy-princess, let this be your watchword : —‘ What about that affair ?’" ‘Very well,” 
muttered the youth thankfully, “I'll remember it to the end of my days," and then, in 
obedience to the will of the she-monkey, he made his way out of the forest. 


For many sod many a month afterwards the unhappy youth wandered aimlessly about 
from country to country, for he hardly knew in what particular direction to turn, in order to 
go in search of his lost bride. At last, being fatigued both in mind and body, he sank down 
under the shade of a large tree, and felt that he was dying. 


As to the fairy-princess, having had the misfortune to touch a human being, the poor 
spirit had lost caste, and waa no longer the light aérial being that all fairies are + moreover, she 
had contracted the odour of mortals by coming into contact with them, and the fairies 
would not let her mix with them, until she had gone through a severe form of purification, 
This was nothing less than throwing seven hundred pails of water over hor body each morning, 
and remaining among the trees the rest of the day, so that she might be dried in the sun and 
eleansed of all impurities, This made the poor fairy very unhappy, and she passed her days in 

Meanwhile our hero, whom we had left tired and worn-out undera tree, remained there 
for some days, being unable to proceed any further. One day he heard a strange noise over- 
head, and looking up, saw that a very large serpent had climbed up the tree and was going to 
devour the young ones of an esgle, which had ita neat among the branches. So he went up 
the tree aa fast as hia worn-coat limbs allowed and succeeded -in killing the serpent before it 
could do any injury tothe young eagles. Just then both the parent birds came up and were 
deeply grateful to the brave young man for having saved the lives of their little ones, and 
asked him to command their services in any way he wished. But the youth said to them 
with o sad amile: — “ No, friends, it ia not in your power to help me, since my only object 
in-life ia to discover the fairy-princess Milika-Jarika, and 1am firmly resolved never to taste 
the sweeta of life until I have found her." 


“Oh! ia that all you want?” exclaimed the male bird, “then it is easy enough, I 
know the abodes of all the fairies; so you have only to ride upon my back and I shail fly with 
you to the country of the jins and fairies in no time.” 

These worda of the eagle gave new life to the disabled youth, and he fearlesaly 
mounted the large bird's back, and in a few hours arrived at the country of the jins. At 
parting the good old eagle gave the youth a sweet sounding fife, and said : — “ By simply 
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blowing into this fife you will be able to produce music so sweet that all the fairies and jins 
will gather round you to hear it, The king of the jins will be so pleased with your performance, 
that he will offer to bestow upon you whatever you may ask for, on condition that you consent 
to stay with him for ever, But remember that you sre not on any account to mention the 
Bane Of the fairy-princess, or to utter the watchword that has been given to you, or your head 
will pay the penalty of your indiscretion, However much the king may entreat you to aocept 
come present from him, you must only say that you require nothing and have to go back the 
next morning. | 

He will then bring you gold and silver and rare jewels and also the most beautiful fairies 
you ever saw, but yoo must still remain firm and inflexible. Then at last he will bring forth 
to you some of the ugliest women in his kingdom, amongst whom will be one strikingly hideous 
in appearance, whom you will know by her coal-black complexion and her large projecting 
teeth. This woman you are to express your willingness to have, for underneath that dark skin 
and ugly features will be found hidden the beautiful princess, whom you are so anxious to meet, 


The youth thanked the eagle and promised to remember all his instructions, when the 
good bird added: “ Let ns part now, but, before we do so, let me give you this feather of 
mine. If ever trouble comes over you, hold it before a fire and burn it, and I shall ba 
immediately at your side." And so saying it flew away. 

Just then our hero commenced operations. He began toblow into the fife, and although he 
had no knowledge whatever of music, he produced from it such exquisite melody that, jast as 
the engle had predicted, there gathered round him a large concourse of Jina ond fairies 
along with their king and queen, and the former offered to beatow upon him whstever he might 
wish for, if he only consented to stay with them, Our hero, however, acted his part admirably, 
and refused everything that was offered him in succession, until at last the ugly women wore 

‘brought before him. Then only did his eyes begin to sparkle, and he chose from among them 
the one the eagle had described to him, and she, to his great delight, soon turned out to be his 
own long-lost brida. 


The two young people lived very happily together for some time, and cared for nothing else 
besides each other's company. But at last the youth felt a longing to return to his native 
conntry and seo his father, The fairy-princess, too, was willing to go with him, though her father 
stoutly refased to give them his permission, and they were thinking of stealing away unknown 
to him, when an unforeseen difficalty arose. How were they, especially our hero, who was only 
a mortal, to travel through the air, sinco no land or soa appeared to connect his father’s country 
with fairy-land ? In this dilemma the youth bethought him of the eagle, and forthwith berned 
ite feather. The faithful bird speedily obeyed the summons, and without losing any more time, 
hoth the young people mounted its back. The good bird flew incessantly, till it placed 
its precious burden at the feet of the old merchant, now very feeble and living all by himself 
in the old house, neglected by his six sons, who were fast throwing away the money he had so 
thoughtlessly given them. The old man’s joy knew no bounds at seeing his long-lost gon and 
his beauteous bride once more, He entreated them to stay with him till death called him 
away, which he thonght was very near, Both the young people readily consented to this, 
and lived with the old man till the last; and after his death returned to fairy-land once more, 
where they lived very happily for the rest of their lives. 





MISCELLANEA, 


THE DATE OF THE GREZCO-BUDDHIST note on this unique record. He does not seem to 
PEDESTAL FROM HASHTNAGAR. have seen M.Senart’s remarks on the same subject,? 


Dr. Buhler has published in the number of this | and, I think, it will be interesting to many readers 
Journal ante, Vol. XX., p. 394, an interesting | to compare the views of these two acholars. 


* Notes d’' Epigraphie Indienne, eatrait du Journal Aviatique, IIT, Paris, Imprimerie Nationale, MDOOCXO. 
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Dr. Bihler, having before him both the fac- 
smile rubbing and the photo-etching, reads the 
inscription as follows -— 

“Sam If C xx xuxxx x iv Poetavadaes maansen 
di[va) sacomi parh{cha] 5[1]." 

M. Senart, before the publication of the photo. 
etching, read “, 
di{vasé)] pamchamé, 4, 1.” He doubted the 
existence of the symbol for one hundred, and read 
the remaining figures as 74, not aa 84. Dr, Bihler 
notes that the reading pothavadasa ia linguisti- 
cally possible, and would be good Prikrit. 

Both scholars, therefore, are agreed that the 
month named is the Sanskrit Praushthapada 
(August—September), and that Sir A. Cunning- 
bam was mistaken in reading ‘ émborasmasa,’ 


‘intercalary.’ That point may be considered as 


definitely settled, 


Now that the photo-etching is available, M. 
Senart cannot well doubt the presence of the 
symbol for ‘hundred. The date, therefore, is 
either 274,08 read by Sir A. Cunningham and 
Dr. Bithler, or 234. As to this detail M. Benart 
observes: “ Quant aux années, dont le chiffre est 
Iu 274 par le général, il parait certain que c'est 
par &4 qu'il finit (je ne puis faire aucune différ- 
ence entre le troiziéme et le quatriéme chiffre des 
dizaines),” 


The difference between the third and fourth | 


aymbols for the tens (or rather the twenties) does, 
however, exist, though it is very slight. The 
fourth symbol is somewhat more slender and less 


carved than any of the three preceding ones, I 


prefer, consequently, to accept 274 as the 

As to the era used, Dr. Bibler considers aa 
very improbable the suggestion that the Saka 
era may be that referred to. My only reason for 
making the suggestion was the inferior style of 
the sculpture. But M. Senart has pointed out 
that the workmanship of pedestals is generally 
much inferior to that of statues. The inscription 
under discugsion is on a pedestal adorned with 
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a relief, and nothing is known of the artistic 
merits of the statue which stood on the pedestal. 
Very likely, it was executed in a much better 
atyle, I, therefore, give up the suggestion that 
the Saka era is referred to in the inscription, 


M. Senart is a firm believer in the early ex- 
tinction of the Arian or Kharéshtri alphabet, and 
remarks that “l'tre de Gondopharea eat donc 
seule en cause, parmi celles qui nous sont actuelle. 
ment connues.” The exact date of Gondophares 


is not known, but he lived somewhere about the 


middle of the first century B.C. The probable 
date of the inscription is therefore approrimately 
34-50 = A. D. 234, or 274-50 = A. D, 294, 
By aslip of the pen M. Senart gives the date of 
Gondophares as “ environ 50 apréa J. 0.” 

I have sent to the Asiatic Society of Bengal a 


| fuller notice of M. Senart's paper. 


V. A. Serra. 
7th February, 1892. 
TAILA II, 
The time at which Tails Il, restored the Cha- 
lukys sovereignty in Western India ia fixed as 
606 current (A. D. 973-74), by a verse which is 


given in an inscription at the temple of Vira- 


Narfyana at Gadag in the Dhérwid District, and 
in another, based on the same model, at the 
temple of Kiilinga at Kflige in the Tengali 
TAluki, Nizam’s Dominions; both records be 
long to the time of Vikramdditya VI. 

I gave the verse, as far wa it could be 
restored from the transcriptions given in Sir 
Walter Elliot's Coarndtaka.Désa Inecriptions, 
Vol. I. pp, 370, 415, in this Journal, Vol. XII. 
p- 270, Tam mow able to give it in correct 
form, from an ink-impreéssion of the Gadag stone 
which I owe to the exertions of Mr. Daso Balwant 
Bettigeri; and to annex the preceding portion 


at the beginning of the inscription, the opening 
part of which is hopelezaly unintelligible aa it 


stands in the version given by Sir Walter Elliot's 
copyiat. The whole pussage runs as follows — 


TEXT 


Om Svasti Samasta-jagat-prasitér=bhbha(bbha)gavaté Brahmanah putrasy=Atrér-nndtra 
samutpannasya yimini-kémini-lalima-bhitasya Sémasy-invayé eatya-tyiga-éauryy-Adi-guna. 
Bilayah kévala-nija-dhvajini-java-kshapita-pratipakwha-kshitiga-varhéah érimAn=zasti 


vatneab || A vaidadol 





Chajukya- 


Eanda {i Sri-vallabhan=ahita-jaya. ; : 
éri-vallabhan-enisi WikramAdityathgarh [1*] 


Sri-vadhuv<ol=eseva Bontha- 


dévigav=idath tanibhavath Taila-nripa fl 


* But, in his recently published work " Coins of Ancient India’ (Quariteb, 181), Sir A. Cunningham (page 37) 
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Muthjanam komda dér-ges- . 
taleyumath konda Chiéjukya-rijy-4- 


modal-ig=irppattu-nilkum barisam=akhila-bhichakramach ‘Taila-bhipa " 


Vritta 1) Modalolu kitt'=ikki Si NET 
' rbbada gurbbirn yuddhadolu Pamchalane : 
slediseams : ksickonde nishkarstakam=enisidan-ékirgadich Srimukh-Abdah 
TRANSLATION. 
Om! Hail! 


In the lineage of Béma (the Moon), — the forehead-ornament of the loving 


woman the night, — who was produced from the eye of Atri, the son af the divine Brahman wl 
was the pcieeckioe of the universe, there is the glorious ChAjukya race, which is the abode of 


tr :th, liberality, heroiam, and other virtuous qualities, (and) which has 


destroyed the racea of 


h. stile kings by simply the quickness of its bannered armies. In that race :— 


(Verse): —To Vikramaditya (TV.), who was accounted the 


favourite of fortune (and) the 


favourite of the goddess of victory over enemies, and to Bonthadévi who resembled the goddess 


Sri, there was born a son, king Taila (II.). 
(Metre): — Having first plucked 


up and destroyed some Rattas; having killed the valiant 


Mufija; having, by the terror of the pride of hia arm, taken the head of Patichala in battle; and 


himeelf of the regal dignity of the Chajukyas, — king Taila, unaided, caused the 


whole circuit of the earth to be considered free from troubles for twenty-four years, beginning with 


J. F. Feet. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE EVIL ETE. 
It is the custom in Persia to keep a wild boar in 
stable where valuable horsea are kept, in order 
ray almost every valuable horse has an amulet 
trung round his neck, to which may be also 
attached a boar's tusk, for the same object. 
5. J. A. CHURCHILL. 


acs 


i 


Tehrdn. 

B.—In Bihar. 

The evil eye or nasar ia very fatal to obildren 
and animals, If a man looks steadily at any 
ehild or animal, and says or thinka how beautiful 
it is, it will soom die. A blue thread round tho 
animal or the child's waist will eave it. Tiger's 
clawa and old coins are also a great protection. 

It is not right to allow others to look on while 
you are eating, — especially the hungry. The 


ate y gaze of the hungry at a man eating causes_ 


indigestion or a disease in the stomach, 

You must never put your feet on the table- 
¢loth (dastarkAdn), nor permit a glass.of water to 
be put on it. 


The evil eye cast on food can be averted by | 


setting: in? aside a spoonful of each dish and giving 
it to birda or to beggars, or simply by muttering 
a prayer. 


SaTrip Enatnarat Anmap, 





BUPERSTITIONS AS TO CROWS IN MADRAS. 

Tha crow is held in high estimation by the 
Brahmans of Southern India, os the following 
facta clearly show :— 

The Brahmans strictly chaerve the dafly péjd 
or adoration of Siva. ‘Towards the end of it the 
prinojpal food prepared for the occasion is placed 
in front of the god and by means of mantras he is 
invoked in order that he may partake of the 
same, and for this invocation a handfyl of the 
food so presented ia taken and kept aside. After 
the ptijd is over, it is put on a tray in the open 
yard and the crows are invited to eat it. This 
food ia termed the baliannam, or the presented 


food. It is only after the crows havo eaten it 


that thepeople of the house sit down for their 
breakfast. 





When a crow caws carly in the morning in the 
open yard of the house, or when an unusual noise 
in heard in the oven of the kitchen, m guest is 
always expected cither for breakfast or dinner. 


BAD OMENS IN MADRAS, 
if you hear anybody anecsing or you eee any 
ot tae of oer oh oan 


a A re eee 


» First birt?” was engraved, and then the was cancelled, 


SYSTEM OF TRANSLITERATION. 


| The syatom of transliteration fullowedl in this Jonrnal fur Sanskrit “ana Kanarese, (anil, for the 
witha: of mnifermity, atthinitted for adption, as far ss esible, inthe case of other langtiages), — Kup 
1 reapect of madern Hindu perscnal names, in which Abaolote purism ia undesirable, and in reaped 
ufa few A nylicised corriptions of panos of plices, sanctioned by longs usage, — is this -— 





Rauskrit, Kauarcse, Transliteration, || Sanskrit, Kanarese, Transliteration 
co ba nh i fed je 
aT o ii aT Tus jlin 
Li 2 1 cs cmp fin 
7 oe i 2 8 ta 
i eo ul z au tha 
* jr x ¥ a ale 
= a ‘ z ba lis 
* ane fh: a fo nit 
3} = 7 a tn 
Tr %) P y bn) thin 
T a] nul ¥ a da 
ce e, . y fs clin 
sit &, r 7 a na 
a i fu 7 3 ios 

Pian rge Visovaa hi ial ¥ plin 
Jihnimilfya, or old q a) lisa 
Viserga before a \ — hi q xg blin 
ind OF J ! q mo ma 
PHAN = : a ae ya 
WNDU mE ‘il ne — 
fore F mnie | : t C im 
Annarira Anustiire Tih = ” is 
Annnisibee —_ ith bil 2 la 
2 v kn G v In 
9 3 kha = eo ln 
7 ras pa qT = vn 
* ? gha u x fn 
= al ba q Ti, alia 
xy re) chia a 7 ai 
x a chia ge = ha 





A single hyphen is used to separate worls in composition, as far as it is desirable to divide 
Hhiau. It will readily be seen where the single hyphen is only used in the ordinary way, at the end 
of a line, as divided in the original Text, to indicate that the word runs on into the next line; 
intermediate divisions, rendered unavoidable here and there by printing neceesities, are made only 
where absolutely necessary for neatness in the Mmigement of the Texte, 

A double hyphen is used to separate words in a sentence, which in the original are written os 
one word, being jomed together by the euphonie rules of easidhi, Where this double hyphen is used, 
itis to be understood that a final consonant, and the following initial vowel or consonant-and-vowel, 
are in the original expressed by one complex sign. Where it is not used, it is to be understood of the 
ve aon f of the original, that, according to the atage of the al ihabet, the final consonant either 
has the modified broken form, which, in the oldest stages of the af phabet, waa used to indicate a 
consonant with no vowel attached to it, or has the distinct sign of the rirdma attached to it; and 
that the following initial yowel or consonant has its full initial form, In the ipti ordi 
texts, the double hyphen is probably unnecessary; except where there ia the samdh 
imutinl yowels. But, in the transeription of epigraphical records, the use of thia sign is unavoidable, 
for the purpose of indicating exactly the palwographical standard of the original texts. 

The avagreha, or sign which indicates the elision of an initial a, is but rarely to be met with 
In inscriptions, Where it does occnr, it is most conveniently represented by ita own Dévanigasl sign. 

So aleo practice has shewn that it is more convenient to use the ordinary Dévank 
punctuation than to substitute the English signs for them. 

_,, Ordinary brackets are used for corrections and doubtful points; and square brackets, for 
letters which are much damaged and ae the original, or which, being wholly illegible, can 
be supplied with certainty. An asterisk attached to letters or marks of punctuation in square 
bracketa, indicates that those letters or marks of -punctuation were omitted altogether in the original. 
Aaa rule, itis more convenient to use the brackets than to have recourse to footnotes ; as thé points 
to which attention is to be drawn attract notice far more readily, But notes are given instead, when 
there would be so many brackets, close together, as to encumber the text and render it inconvenient 
to read. When any letters in the origimal are wholly illegible and cannot be supplied, they are 
represented, in metrical passages, by the sign for a long or a short syllable, as the case may be; and 
in prose passages, by points, at the rate, usually. of two for each akshara or syllable. 
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GORAEHPUR COPPER-PLATE GRANT OF JAYADITYA OF VIJAYAPURA. 
BY PROFESSOR F. KIELHORN, C.1-E.; GOTTINGEN, 

“HE plate which contains this inscription was discovered in the GérAkhpur District of the 
North-Western Provinces, near the river called the Little Gandhak.! It was brought to 
Mr. John Ahmuty, Magistrate of the district, and by him communicated to Captain Wilford, 
who presented it to the Asintic Society of Bengal, in whose Library it ia still deposited. The 
inscription was first edited in 1807, with a translation and a facsimile, by H. T, Colebrooke, in 
the Asiatic Researches, Vol. IX. pp. 406-12; and Colebrooke’s paper was afterwards reprinted 
in his Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. Il. pp. 247-54. I now re-edit the inscription from an 

excellent ink-impression, made and supplied to me by Mr. Fleet: 

The plate is inscribed on one side only. It measures about 16}"’ broad by 12}” high, 
not inelnding an oval projection, with a raised rim, on the proper right side, on which is riveted 
a disc of the same shape, similarly with a raised rim, which contains a flat button about an 
inch in diameter; on the countersunk surface of this button there is some emblem which may 
perhaps be an animal, but it isa good deal worn and damaged, The edges of the plate are 
fashioned thicker than the inscribed surface, to serve as rims to protect the writing. Towards 
the bottom, a small portion of the writing has suffered slightly from corrosion; otherwise the 
preservation of the plate is perfect, and, with the exception of two aksharas in line 24, every- 
thing may be read with certainty. — The sige of the letters is abont 2°. — The characters are 
boldly and well drawn and deeply engraved, They belong to the northern class of alphabets. 
Of the same type as those of the Aphsad inscription of Adityaséna,? they show a further develop- 
ment of the northern alphabet in the direction of the ordinary Nigari, and may perhaps be 
assigned to the beginning of the 10th century A. D. Attention may be drawn especially to the 
peculiar manner of writing the diplithongs é, a1, 6 and au, when they follow a consonant, which 
agrees with the practice of some Kanheri inscriptions of the 9th century, described by me, anfe, 
Vol. XIII. p. 133. It may also be noted that in the conjunct ry the sign for r is written on the 
line, in paryanka-, line 3, and arydném, line 23; and that the sign of anusrdra is several times 
placed after, not above, the akshara to which it belongs, ¢.., in -safvandi, and rasudidh, in line 
15, — The language is Sanskrit ; and, excepting the symbol for dm at the commencement of the 
first linc, the whole inscription is in verse. As regards orthography, } is throughont denoted by 
the sign for v; the dental sibilant is used instead of the palatal in sasvat, line 9, and sisvati-, 
line 16, and the palatal instead of the dental in éachivasya, line 21 (but not in sachivah, line 9); 
the dental « is employed instead of anusvdra in sanedra-, line 2, and punads= (for punsar, i. €. 
pwisae=), line 16; the vowel pi occurs instead of the syllable ri in dirttya, line 13; before r, ¢ is 
doubled in taffra, line 6, and bhréttrd, line 22; and the word duhkha is (correctly) spelt 
dushkha, in line 5, In respect of grammar and lexicography I may point out the unusual and 
incorrect Word wikhdtin ‘uprooting’ or ‘extracting,’ in line 3; wripadhdni for réjadhani, in 
line 6 ; the employment of sdsifa, in line 12, in the sense of ‘given as a grant;’ and the 
ungrammatical use of the gerund dérifya, iv line 13. 

Opening with four verses in honour of the deities ‘Siva, Brahman, Vishnu, and Pirvati, 
the inscription (in lines 4-11) relates that at the royal residence of Vijayapura, on the decli- 
vity of the northern mountain (utteragiri), there was the king Jayaditya, a son of the king 
Dharmaditya, ond that his minister was Madéli, a son of the minister, the great sdimanfa 
Kritakirti. And it records (in lines 11-12) that this Madéli gave the village of Dummuddu 
maka, which he had obtained by the king's favour, as a grant to: the goddess Durga. a 
12-18 glorify the liberal, admonish future rulers to respect this grant, and deprecate its resump- 
tion. Farther, three verses in lines 19-22 state that the preceding praéasté of the minister was 
i by the Kayusthn Nigadatta; and another verse adds that the verses roferving to 








i See Asiatic Researches, Vol. IX. p. 406, 2 See Mr, Fleet's Guplu Tastrisitionts Plate xxviii. 
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Nigndatta, who was too modest to speak of himself, were composed by his younger brother 
Vidyidatta, And the inseription closes with another verse, the purport of which appears to be 
to record that this poem was composed, or the donation made, at Jivanapalli, another village 
which the minister owed to the royal favour. — The only point of interest, not contained in 
the preceding, is, that the king Dharmaditya is compared to a Bédhieattva, and the poet 
Nigadatta te Sugata, or Buddha; which would tend to show that the authors, if not Buddhists, 
were at any rate favourably inclined towards Buddhism. 


The inscription is not dated; and the princes mentiened in it do not secm to be known 
from other records. Of the localities mentioned, Vijayapura was by Colebrooke suggested to 
be the place of that name near Mirzipur on the Ganges, on the northern declivity of the 
Vindhya hills; bot he has himself stated that witaragiri-kafaké in line 6 would rather signify 
‘deelivity of the northern mountain,’ and that this interpretation would point to the range of 
snowy mountains, #, ¢., the slopes of the Himilaya, On Dummuddumaka Colebrooke has the 
note that a village of this name is situated in the district of Allahibid, within twenty miles of 
Lijaypor on the Ganges; but that the name is not uncommon, and may belong to some place 
nearer to the northern mountains, I myselfam unable to identify cither Vijayapura or the 
villages DummuddumaAka and Jivanapalli, 

exp. 
1 Omé‘(*] Keshity®-adi-yajamin-inte-mirttayé  visvag*-itmané |)  muninim dhyfina- 
gamy[i*}-yo samasta-vyipiné ta(na)mah | Ajfiyé(ya) 
2 jagad-utpatti-athiti-pralaya-kariné | sansira’-signr-O}tira-pita-samsmritayé namah || 
Namo=stu Larkshma(kshmi)-pa- 
3 tayd Sa(éé)sho-paryaika-sdying | — trailikya-kantak-dtkhiti-Vishnavé visvarlpine || 
Namé(m6)-stu  nirjjitaéésha-Ma- 
4 hish{a")sura-gh[a*)tiné | | Pairvvati-pidapadm|i*]ya jagad-[ilnanda-dayiné 1)  Vénn'- 
van-ili-vishamam éikbara-priki- 
5 ra-milay=ilanghyam |  nirjjhara-gabhira-parikhd-dostaram=ast-dricantrisam |j Avidita- 
viydga-doshkham santdsha-sa- 
6 miipta-sakala-yishaya-sokham | asty=uttaragi(gi)ri®-kataké  Wijay 
nripadb[A]ni i} Tattra cha chatur-ambhédhi-bhrinta-ya- 
7 Sih — sthira-dayd maha-sat(t*]vah | irimin=Dharmmédityd nripatir=abhideV (bd)- 
dhisat(t*]va iva ll Tasya cha éaé=iva sévyd bhii(bhd)ey6 
8 lékasya kalpaSakh=iva [)*] hrada iva trishn-Apaharah suté<bhavat!® ért Jayadi- 
tyah 1) Rij-ipi yd vinité yuveipi dhird 
9 mandbhava-dvishi | sarvva-pradé=pi en(és)éva[t}~garvvasya riblta 3 i 
: } 3 ya grihita-paramirthah 1) 
Tosya sachivah érot-irthé mah-Anubhivd — vi- 
10 nirjjit-iratih | simantasya sumahatah Kritakirttér=mmantri inas=tanayah |) ¥ 
cha suchiru-md[r*)tt@reddadatah Kargnt=pi og igi 
11 i[A)jghavath yiteh | prakyiti-para-va(ba)ddha-kékshé" ya(ba)bhiva ea éri-Madélirlt- 
iti i) Dummuddumike-nimi grimé raja-prasi- i 
12 da-sampriptah | krishi-vasati-gb-dhan-~idhyé Dorggiysi  éfisitas~tdne 1() Frege 
hi satim vibhitih par-Opakritayé wid ssracsdne 
® From an improssion supplied to me by Mr. Floet. « Express : 
® Metre >, Slike [Acushtabh); and of the three next verses, seared eh iar 
* The proper spelling would be rishvag- ; but the palatal sibilant ix occasionally employod in thus mig of 








works. 
T Read sovhedra., ® Metro, Ary; up to the end. 
* ‘The correction in this word appears to have been made alroady in the original, Road sbhavach-chArt- 


" Read -bdnkeA’; ‘who by nature waa striving for final beatitude.’ 
1 The socom akshera, dé, of thig word is quite clear in'the im preaion, 
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13° mahintam=jéri(Sri)tya | jalavé(dhé)jreidiya  jalarh jaladih sasyiiya varahnanti! | 
Sva-para-jana-nirvvisd(sé)shah santé(ntd) vira- 

14 li hi santi ha(pha)la-diné | kalpadromih kiyantah éru(éru)yanté Nandané=pi 
van (il) Ma kalaya kaliyngéi(gé}-pi hi sami- 

15 natim tata - sarvva-sat(t*]v[i*]nith [|*] rakshati vasudhith narapatir=itmn-gribath 
nean(aijva laghn-sat(t*)vah i() Janma maranaficcha sampa- 

16 d=vipach=cha punsis'=tu  si(4i)4vati-bhavati | yadi ch=aivam para-kirttit svim=iva 
kasmin=na pilayata(tha) i) Krishi-kérana-sam- 

17 yuktim vasnncharith yd daditi sasyavatim’) | vrajati vimin-Arighah pitrin!® 
si on(i)hl{i*)}dayan=nikam |) Apahara- 

18 ti yl=pi mbhad=vé(dé)va-dvija-pida-kalpitim | vasndhith [1°] avargga-sthin=api 
miyatam puitayati en plrvvajin nara- i 

19 kd it Atinirmmala-kula-janmi déva-dvija-gorn-narapati-nati-sckta[h 1] khinita-bhiri- 
tadigi{gn)h kirita-dévila- 

20 yas=tyfgi (| Snugata-pratimah kripayé guna-nidhir=nbhavat!? jit-éndriyS vidvin | 
Vipriya-vade vi- 

21 mokhah kiyasthd Nigadatta iti i) ‘Sa(sa)chivnasya téna rachiti Iakshana-yukti 
an[va*|rnna-krita-aibha | 

22 sad-vritta lalita-padi bhaktyé parayi prasastirsiyam 1) Sva-gona-khyipana-bbiris= 
tasya bhrittri ka- 

23 niyasa!® rachitam [1®] a(f)ryinim  tritayam=idam  Vidyidatténa bhilit-irtham i 
Raja-prasida-lavdha(bdha) dhana-kanaka-sa- 

24 makuleitisasyavati [(*] ~Jivamapallir=iti satim grim[dj=yath s[oj=sya tad=[4?}- 
para’? [11*] 

THE INSCRIPTIONS OF PIYADASI. 
BY E. SENART, MEMBRE DE L'INSTITUT DE FRANCE. 
Translated by G. A. Grierson, B.0.8., and revised by the Author. 
(Continued from page 156.) 

The influence of ao learned orthography upon the linguistic aspect of our monn- 
ments does not, as a whole, allow itself to be measured in detail with absolute precision, I 
shall only quote one example, as sufficivat to enable the reader to grasp my meaning. Girnar 
distinguishes between TT 9 and | nm, but only in the interior of bases. Is preserves 7 every- 
where where Saiskr't would write it in the bases, but it writes only | in terminations, even where 
Saiskrit usago would have reyuired a cerebral e, Iconfess that a comparison with the 
Eastern versions, all of which know only | , makes this invariable practice seem, in my eyes, 
to be suspicious. I strongly doubt if the popular pronunciation of the people of Girnar 
correctly distingnished the two n’'s, but I have no means of rendering this doubt a certainty. 
Whatever may have been the fact in this and in other analogous instances, many of the 
divergencies which distinguish our parallel versions are not reducible to an orthogra- 
phic interpretation. However great may be the latter's importance in its legitimate sphere 
of action, it leaves remaining a series of phenomena which constitute dialeotic characteristics. 
It is this face of the quéstion which still remaing to be considered. 

From this point of view the monuments of Piyadasi divide themsaives clearly into 
two main groups, In the ona, there is no cerebral n, no palatal fi, on initial y is elided, | is 





uw Originally varahpanti Wes engraved, but the p has boen struck out. M Read purheaes, 
8 Originally sasyavatichs was engraved, but tich has been altered to Hrs. 
Originally pityan was engraved, bat it bar been altered to pitrin. 1 Koad «abhavay=jil.. 


© Originally niyard was ongraved, but it has boon altored to niyasd. 
19 Colebrooke's reading is sasynfarah paral. 
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substituted for r, the nominative masculine, and usually the nominative neuter, end in é, and tha 
locative in asi; the other distinguishes the cerebral 9 and the palatal 4, retains the initial y and 
the r unchanged, makes the nominative singular of masculine a-bases end in j, and the locative 
in amke or in ¢, The first comprises all the inscriptions, except Girnar and Kapur di 
Giri, which alone constitute the second class, It is the more impossible to doubt the 
existence in this case of a dialectic difference, because certain of the peculiarities which 
denote the firat group are quoted hy the grammarians as proper to the Miagadhi dialect. Such 
are the nominative in é and the substitution of / forr. It must be admitted that these are 
also the only points of agreement, and that neither in its omissions — the absence of n, i, #, the 
vlision of initial y — nor in certain peculiar usages — the retention of j, of chi, &c., — does 
the dialect of the inscriptions correspond with the Miagadhi of the grammarians, On the 
contrary, we have seen-that the use of the group #f, attributed by the grammarians to Mignadhi 
appears only in the orthography of Girnar. 


Is it possible to trace subdivisions, to distinguish sub-dialecta, within the limits of these 
two main groups? Between Girnar and Kapur di Giri, if we except the groups sf and st on the 
one hand, and the use of the three sibilants on the other, both of which, in my opinion, should 
not be admitted into the calculation, the only differences of a somewhat general character, 
which I note, are the group fp at Girnar, which, according to my theory, corresponds to a 
pronanciation pp, and which is represented at Kapur di Giri by ¢; the locative singular, which is 
in mAi, and more rarely in é at Girnar, and in #, never in mAtat Kapur di Giri; and the genitive 
of bases in in, which is in tné at Girnar, and which, at Kapur di Giri, follows, by the formation 
isa, the analogy of the declension ina. It may also be noted that the group Am or mi, which 
is retained at Girnar, is unknown at Kapur di Giri, where bamhana is written dramana, and that 
the termination rya of the future participle passive, which usually at Gircar adheres to the 
spelling viya, is, at Kapur di Giri, generally assimilated to va (vva), Finally, we may add 
one or two other divergencies, such as the 3rd person plural in ard used at Girnar, and the 
accidental substitution of y for j at Kapur di Giri. We can thus have no hesitation in holding 
that the two sets of inscriptions, to a certain degree at least, do reflect different shades 
of dialect, which are absolutely distinct. 

I do not think that the case is the same with regard to the versions which constitute 
the former group. If we put out of consideration the alleged use of é and sh at Khalsi, 
regarding which I shall shortly take an opportanity of stating my opinion, and which has 
nothing to do with the present discussion, the only appreciable differences refer to the initial 
y, the use of r, and the termination of nominatives neuter in wi. Khilsi and the colam. 
nar edicts retain the initial y more frequently than the others, but as they present at the same 
time a number of examples of its elision, even in the same words, it is clear that no linguistic 
conclusion can be drawn from the fact, especially as in the versions which elide it most 
regularly, at Jaugada and Dhauli, examples are inversely found of its retention. Jn enue 
instances Khilsi makes the nominative of neuter bases in a, in@wiand not in é: but it also 
contains a more considerable number of nominatives in f of bases usually treated ag neuters ; 
ou the other hand, in one instance, Jangada writes anusdsanah, Ropnith writes chAavachhoré 
and chirathittk?, dradhavé, pakaré, bot, aled, sdtiléké, apaladhiyénaa, and ahalé: and if it is 
admitted that it throughont retains the initial y, it must not be forgotten that it is short, that 
it has only three such examples, and that it is impossible to assume the oxistence of a peculiar 
dialect from such a detail, in the face of its otherwise perfect agreement with those inseriptions 
which more nearly resemble Magadhi. It is plain, however, that we must not neglect aa 
discrepancies. They have a certain significance which should be cleared up. This Soy 
‘appears to me to be an easy one. It will solve itself when we have elucidated one point, 
regarding which people have, I think, come to wrong conclusions, 

P Tt oe admitted hitherto that ach of the versions of the edicts faithfully 
represents the dialect of the country in which it has been engraved, I believe that 
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this is a Lg that the so Gbdustona whick have been mULe this basis, are 
altogether unfounded. A priort it would be extremely surprising that a single dialect should 
have reigned, without rival and without shades of difference, throughont the whole of north and 
north-eastern India, from EKhilsi to Jangada, by way of Bairit and Ropnith. Our scepticism 
will be found to be strengthened by several particular reasons, 

According to this theory, at the time of Asika, both at Dhanli and Jaugada, as well aa at 
Ripnith and Allahabad, people must have employed a dialect which made nominatives 
masculine of a-bases -terminate in é, and which changed r into 7. This I shall, for the sake of 
brevity, term the Magadhi of Aséka. Now the inscription of Khandagiri, quite close to those 
of Dhsali and Jangada, the date of which cannot be fixed with accuracy, but is certainly not 
more than a century later than the monuments of Piyadasi, and which appears to emanate 
from o local sovereign, makes the same nominatives in d and the locatives in é, preserves the 
etymological r, and in a word presents none of the characteristic traits of this dialect. We are 
thos led tothink that Asdka’s dialect was not that of the country. The ancient inscriptions of che 
Bharhut stipa, mid-way between Ripnith and Allahabad, perhaps contemporary with Piyadasi, 
of a surety not much later, and which aro certainly expressed in a language analogous to the 
Jocal idiom, present no trace of Magadhism. So also at Sanchi; yet General Cunningham has 
discovered there a fragment of an edict which, with a probability almost equivalent to certainty, 
he attributes to Piyadasi. Now, in this, fragmentary as it is, the nominatives in 6, words like 
chilafhitthé leave no room for doubt. It was written in Migadhi. But all the native inscrip- 
tions found in the game logality, either contemporary with it, or belonging to a very nearly 
contemporary epoch, agree without exception in the use of a Prikrit free from Magadhisms. 
In the other localities we are not so fortunate as to be able to use parallel monuments for con- 
trolling the apparent evidence of those of Piyadasi, but these facts are sufficiently significant. 
Evidently, the use of the MAgadh! dialect in his edicts does not prove that it was current 
and jn vulgar use in the localities where they have been found. The conclusion readily 
presents itself to onr minds, It was in Magadha that the head-quarters of Piyadasi’s empire was 
situated, Magedhi mast have been the language of his court, and nothing can be simpler 
than to suppose that he used it throughout thé extent of his dominions to address his 
people, gnd more specially his offlcora, the roprosontatives of his power." 

But then, it will be said, how is it that the inserjptions of the extreme north-west and 
of the coast of Surashtra escape this common level? The question appears to me to be capable 
of two explanations, each of which strengthens the other, No one, I think, doubts that it was 
in the north-west and weat thats graphic system, adapted to the necessities of Indian languages, 
wis first elaborated. At least the inscriptions of Kapur di Giri and of Girnar testify that in 
each case there had been already constitated a peculiar graphic system with its own traditions, 


1 At the other pita tod of India, in Ceylon, we find a sign which favours this uheony. Howover great, aa 
details, may be the exaggerations of the Sinhalese traditiona with referenos to the connection of Adjika 
with Tdmraparsi, the testimony of Piyadaa himself would appear to indicate that he held certain relations with 
that distant ieland, That he profited by these relations to help forward the diffusion of Huddhiem, his seal and the 
analogy of his conduct elaewhere do not permit us te doubt. It ia henoe the more interesting to follow up the 
traces, Which have, in several instances, been pointed cut, of the influence of the MAgadhi dialect on the ancient 
af Ceylon. The most ancient insoriptiona which have been found in the island are without doubt of 
sonsibly later date than Piyadasi. This interval explains the alterations which the MAgadh! tradition has under- 
gone from the time of the earliest insoriptiona. The fact iteelf of its introduction, which it ia diffoall to refer to any 
author except Piyadaal, only statde gut the more clearly from the persistence of certaln tralia, 1 de oot speak 
merely of grammatical peculiarities; the loontive in «i, nominatire in #, Ac,, whieh have bean puluted ont by PF, 
Goldschmidt (Ind. Ant., 1877, p. 315; of. Rhys Davide, Ind, Ant,, 1572. pp. 194 & ff. Kd, pee Aacigut Insecript, 
of Ceylon, p. 9; and the rodent obssrrations of Prof. Kern in the Bigdrayen fol de Tool, , . bande pon Nouerl. 
Indié, [V.10, p. 662). Two palmographic facts are equally characteristic, One {a the adoption of the sign ff 
bajore ite limitation to the palatal / (aoe below), and the other ia the abaenod of the palatal a, not employed in the 
official writing of Piyadasi; and which we see, for example, in the inscription af Kirinde (K. Miller, No. 57) 
expressed by the compound ny, in mvanyutipli!. Tt is, therefore, probable that Piyadasi had direotly or indirectly 
transferred to Ceylon, as be had done to the provinces of his empire, the methods peculiar to hie Miyadh! system 
of orthography. 
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These were facts which Piyadasi found established, and which he was obliged to take 
into his calculations, Ju the second place, it willbe remarked thatthe two systems of 
spelling, or, if itis preferred, the two dialects used by Piyadasi, exactly coincide with 
the distinction between his immedinte dominions and the merely vassal provinces, . 
which, [believe, [ have established by argaments perfectly independent, and having no reference 
te the facts which we are now considering. It was quite natural that Piyadasi should accom- 
modute himself to the local customs of regions which were only indirectly attached to his 
empire, and in which traditions must have existed which it might have been both suitable and 
convenient to respect. 


Certain useful indications can be drawn from the inscriptions. The various versions are 
not equally consistent in the application of orthographical peculiarities which correspond to 
dialectic differences, Even at Dhauli and Jaugada, where the initial y is most regularly elided, 
it is occasionally retained: yé (J. det. I. 4); yd (Dh. IV. 17); y# (Dh. V. 90: det, I. 8); at 
Khalsi and on the columns this is much more common: at Ripnith, the y is retained in the 
only theee words in regard to which the question cunld be raised ; at Bairat, we have, side by 
side, a and vow, On the other hand, it is at RGpnith that we find two or three words in 
which the ris retained and not replaced by |. As a general rule the distinction between 
masculine and neater is lost in the Miigadhi of the inscriptions, both genders making the 
nominative In € Nevertheless, at Khalsi, it would appear that we have some nominatives 
masculine ind (satiyapulé, 11.4; Blalaputd, ibid. ; si, V. 14; cf, also, ldjdné, 11. 5), while nenters 
very often have the nominative in wh. These inconsistencies can be explained in two ways, 
They result either from the influence of the learned language, or from the sporadic 
action of the local dialect entering into the official Magadht. I do not venture to decide. 
Other irregularities, such aa those which we meet at Kapur di Giri and at Girnar, are 
mverse cases. Thus, we have frequently in both versions nominatives singular in ¢ (i) both for 
masculines an! peuters, | may quote at Girnar : pradésiké, yuld, yarisé, bhdtapurvé vadhité 
tari, apaparisare, décinampiyé, eéafé, kame, dimimacharané, nangulé, dasand ddné cr) wk, 
koimeé, milé; at Kapur di Giri: amiliyiké, si, athi, sakali, maté, turamayé, ‘ied, alesse 
cadhité, tadisd, dané, niché, darsané, été, yé, kafavi, hati, yi, nicki, vijité, ghatiti, mah alaké, 
likiité; at Kapur di Giri, several locatives in asi (mahanasusi, I. 2; gananasi, Ul. 7; yutasi, 
V. 13; drédhanasi, VI. 14; &e. are contrasted with the ordinary form, which isiné. It is 
clear that these accidental forms cannot be explained in this case by the influence either ofa 
learned langaage, or of a popular one. They are so many Magadhisms, whose prcpenisp 
source can have been the influence of dgadh ally amuicwad he th: a 
of the states, the Magadht oMicially employed by tho suzerain 
To sum up, the inscriptions of Piyadasi divide themselves, froma linguistic point 
of view, into two series, of which one, that of the north-west, betrays by soak i though 
not very Hnportant, indications, the existence of a dialectic sub-division, The other must 
represent the official language of the royal chancery. They bring before us two tena : 
contrasted orthographical systems; the one more nearly allied to the a ae ongly 
the other with @ greater tendency to approaching etymological and el Bite 
Neither the one nor the other is subject to definite besclars cigs ea ay aie a. 
escapes individual diserepancies, or certain local influences. Le . r the one nor the other 
ies eh ee 3 7 ‘ i e shall see from what follows, 
aud it is this which gives these facts a real interest, that this state of fae , 
first phase of an evolution which was destined to accentuate itself more reypentr=e 
oes ere its course, Woe shall see, im the epoch which follows, on the one hand, tha 
Mixed Sanskrit, on the other hand the monumental Prakrit, each continuing in paral “ei lel 
lines the tradition of which we here grasp the most ancient man ifestaticns, ) | 


On several occasions, in the remarks which - F ; 
legveiadl tas pay a | ch precede, I have been led to speak of ‘a 
<arnes’ language,” and ‘a learned orthography.” ‘These expressions might lend themselves to 
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misconceptions which it is my duty to prevent, Now that I have explained myself regarding 
the popular language, it remains to determine, so far ag we can from the indications at our 
disposal, what was the linguistic situation from the point of view of this other most important 

factor, Vedic or Classical Saiwkrit. . 


Palwographic facts here hold the first place. Some are common to both of Piyadasi’s 
modes of writing, others are pecoliar to only one or other of them. 


The north-western alphabet possesses no special signs for marking the long vowels, it 
is quite true that many languages are content with a similar notation, but Saiskrit does not 
present iteclf to us under ordinary conditions. A language partly artificial and used only by the 
learned, leaping into existence, after a long preparation, ready made and almost immutable, it 
had a grammar before it was putinto writing. Neither in its orthography, nor in its grammatical 
forms, does it shew any sensible trace of progressive development. It conld only be put into 
writing, at the time when it did commence to be written, onder the same conditions as thost- 
under which it has continued to be written. A language thus elaborated must have imposed 
beforehand the power of distinguishing long vowels on the alphabet, by means of which it was 
intended to record it. An alphabet, which was not capable of making this distinction, woulil 
certainly never have sufficed to record it. 


I may also mention « peculiarity which is common to both methods of writing. I have just 
now drawn attention to the fact that neither of them represents the doubling of identical 
or homogeneous consonants. Now, from the time when Saiskrit first makes its appearance, 
it observes this duplication, wherever it should be etymologically expected. No one can imagine 
either the Vedic Saiskrit or Grammatical and Classical Saiskrit being written without observ- 
ing this practice. But, once established for the learned language, this duplication could not 
have failed to introduce itself into the popular orthography, as we shall seo did actually ocenr in 
the case of the literary Vrakit, It will, therefore, be asked how the orthography of the 
dialects, which we are ut pre-ent considering, did not, of its own metion, miopt so natoral 
usage. For my part, I only seo one satisfactory explanation, — the persistent influence 
of the Semitic method or mothods of writing upon which the alphabets of Piyadasi were 
founded, A long effort was necessary to overcome this influence, and the sequel will shew 
how the new practice is exactly oue of the traits which characterised the constitution aud 
expansion of the literary language. 


The Indian alphnbet, on the other hand, did possess special signs for the long vowels, 
bat when it is consilered that at Khalai, and perhaps at Bairait awd Rijpmath, there are ne 
signs for f and # long, and that in the other versions instances of inexnctness in the notation 
of long vowels are continnally met with, it will, I think, -be unhesitatingly concluled that, 
at the date of our inscriptions, a fixed, arrested form of langunge, like Sanskrit, had not 
yet been established in general use, for it would not have failed to act as a regulator 
and model for the popular languages, or to introduce into their orthography the proci- 
sion, the unity and the consistency in which they are s0 much wanting. 


Tho Indian alphabet of Piyudasi has only one sign to represont +; whother it pre- 
codes or follows a consonant. Would this have been possible if that alphabet were used to 
record Sanskrit ? Now, it is actually in the period which immediately follows, that it develops 
new resources in this respect. From the time of tho inscriptions of Nanayliat, we find the, 
definite notation of r after another consonant? well established, and, shurtly afterwards, the 
same sign transferred to the top of the cutisonant which it accompanivl, served to express an 
antecedent r. | 









* At Bharbot, as in later times at NAndchit and eleewhere, ¢ after a consonant is placed below it, citror in 
ite -sigeag form ( +) asin dhranti, or im the perpendicular form; a4 iu: OQ of brahwe (Ct Conminyham. 
Bharhut Sidpa, Inserip, Nos. 76, 97, 99.) 
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We can also assert that the sign for the vowel ri did not yot exist in the time of Abéka, 
The reason is simple, andis quite independent of any d priori argument. It is clear to every one 
that the sign J of the vowel ri, in the most ancient form in which it appears, is derived from 
the sign used to mark r in composition with a preceding consonant, vis., );and wo bave jost 
seen that this sign did not develop till after the time of Piyadasi. 

Another lacuna is more significant still; it is the absence of three distinot signs corre- 
sponding to the three sibilants of the learned orthography. Iam now spenking only of 
the Indian alphabet. Khalsi allows us to show that this absence was perfectly real, and that it 
was neither voluntary or merely apparent. 

Tt will be remembered that Khilsi, in addition to ¢,, the ordinary sign for s, also employs 
another form, jf\, This s has been considered as representing the palatal s. It is true that this 
Inst letter has an identical or analogous form in the niost ancient inscriptions in which it appears, 
i.e, at Nasik and at Girnar, Bot we must underitand matters. It is not possible to admit 
that, at Ehilsi, the first edicts and the last ones differ between themselves in dialect, and 
I consider that the conclosiona to which I came in the Introduction of this work are nnassail- 
able, that /\, at Khalsi, is merely an alternative graphic form of cy Other facts confirm my 
opinion. The sign /{\ reappears in the Edict of Bairit, and in the two inscriptions . of 
Hamnith, the first presents only a single example, in the word searga, in which the palatal é has 
no right to exist. The inscriptions of Rimnith are, unfortunately, either badly defaced or 
very badly reproduced. Such as we bave them, they do not lend themselves to a translation, 
or even to an approximate interpretation ; all that we can remark is that the first uses the 
sign /f\ and that alone, and the other sign 4, and thatalone, This is a Very strong repson 
for considering that the two signs are simple equivalents, The demonstration is completed by 
facts drawn from the other end of India. Mr. Rhya Davids (Ind, Ant, 1872, p- 190) was 
the first to point out, in the most ancient inscriptions of Ceylon, the parallel nse of two sibilant 
dy and A. Tho second’ is clearly only a modification of the /\ of Khilsi or of its 
prototype. Since then, Dr. E, Miller (Ancient Inecript. of Ceylon, No. 1) has published one 
in which the form AS alone fignres. He has drawn from these facts (p. 16) the only reasonable 
conclusion, —that which Mr. Rhys Davide had already very justly pnt forward, — that the 
two signs express indifferently one and the same sound. We cannot come to a conclugion for 
the north different from that to which we have come for the south. The distance between 
the two localities of oceurrence, and the absolute analogy of the facts prohibit us from thinking 
of a dialectic differentiation between the two sibilants, The sequel of palmographic history 
shows us that the form /\ came to be subsequently employed to expreas the palatal 4, when 
a need to express it, that is to say, to write in Saiskrit, was experienced, At the time of 
Piyedaai, the Indian alphabet did not yet possess the palatal #; and it therefore had not 
yet been applied, in anything like a regular and consequent way, to the learned language, 

Another strictly parallel fact indirectly confirma this. By the sida of the inscription ovipti 
of Khillsi, in ite second half, froquently uses a form ly. Dr. Biber (p. 26) trealiersiee 
by ch, nad approves Of my having rwooguiaed itarelationship with the cerebral sh of the complete 

: | aw ear ther iT been a misun erate nd in g +, # = , . 
that the —) of Nasik and of Girnar Wied ie deri epi ' do, Si ws beseve 
: ween does us . man) is derived from this ly, but 1 in no way 


expected. Under these circumstances, and the Pn 

3 F 5h air ptar transition between the formes , : 
easy; the steps being marked ont. by several intermediate shapes both at Khal bene ee 
it 18 absolutely impossible to consider the sign y as anyth él ing per ehs 
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of dy. The perfect indifference with which the engravers use one sign or the other is really 
quite evident.- All that has happened is the same as what we have already proved for f\. In 
subsequent times advantage has been taken of this duplication of forma to apply one of 
them to the notation of the cerebral si, and it has become fixed in its new function, 
but the fact is later than our inscriptions. 


To sum up, — neither tho North-Western nor ihe Indian alphabet could have been 
at this epoch used to write Saiskrit. The Indian alphabet, the only one of the two whieh 
subsequently became applied to Sauskrit, appears before ws in the condition of undergoing the 
modifications, which eventually prepared it for that rile, We know of no trace of any different 
alphabet, which could have served for the notation of Saiiskrit, and we are driven to the conclu- 
sion that et the time of Piyadasi Sanskrit had not yet been Written, and, as all our 
arguments apply equally to the religious, (Vedic) language, the conclusion holds equally 
good for it as well as for classical Saiskrit properly so called. 


Betwoen these two languages there is, however, one important difference. The elaboration 
of classical Sabskyit could only have taken place with a view to a wide, profane use, — with a view 
to a written use. To say that it was not written, is to say that it did not yet practically 
oxist,— at least in ite ultimate form. But it is not so in regard tothe Vedic language. 
Not only could its essential monuments exist in an oral state, but they could have been, in this 
form, the object of a culture purely oral, and more or less complete, Eminent Indian scholars 
have considered and still consider that the composition of the prdtijdkhyas does not imply the use 
of writing. I need not here expatiate on a subject to which we shall again be conducted by the 
conclusions of the following chapter, These remarks have merely for their aim to put forward 
(while we explain it) an apparent contradiction between these two propositions : on the one hand 
the palmographic condition of our monuments proves that the classical idiom which 
subsequently took so prominent a position had either not received as yet ita complete 
elaboration, or had at least not yet been regularly written, while, on the other band, 
the orthography of the popular dialects as it is reflected by our monuments, reveals the 
action, more or less latent, none tho lesa certain, of a previous philological culture, 
It is to the oral tradition of the religious literature, to the efforts for its preservation and for 
its phonetic analysis, of which it was the cause, that we have to trace back this influence. The 
reader cannot fail to remark bow happily this origin accounts for the peculiar character of the 
action, unequal and indirect, incomplete and accidental, which we have been able to describe. 


WEBER'S SACRED LITERATURE OF THE JAINS. 
TEANSLATED BY DR. HERBERT WEIE SMYTH. 
(Continued from page 113). 
ZEZXIV. The Tenth painnan, virathaa, virastava, in 43 vv. Enumeration of the names 
of the siriVaddhamina [445 ] (¥. 4). It begins: namitina jinam jayajivabamdhavam bhaviyakusu- 
marayaniyaram | Vira girim: ram thunoimi (staumi) payatthaniméhim Wall It conclades : 


iya nAraivali samthuyé siri Virajigihda maindasunassa (“ogassa ?)| viyara kardnéd Jioavara | 
sitapayamapabatthiram (7?) Vira! i o 


The gachhiyiram, which in V., in the Ratnasigara, and in the second collection of 
all the painnas that I have before me, is cited asa part of the collection (see pp. 429, 431) 
contsins in 138 vv. general rules of life, especially those for the bhikkhnu and bhikkhool, in 
the form of a lesson to Giyama, who is several times mentioned in it. It begins: namidna 
Mahaviram .. | gachchiyiram kimchi uddharimé suasqamuddad 1): 1) atth’ ég@ Goyama! pani! 
ié siaimaegepetilae't gachchhammi sathvasittinarh | bhamai bhavaparath param |i 3! The metre 
is almost everywhere ‘loka, thongh two syllables are often counted as one, one short being 
cast away; 50 forexample in v. 15: samgahivaggahath vibini| na karéi-a jéganl | samanamh 
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mani© ta dikkhitté | samiyirin na gihaé Wis tl vihind, SAMa0aM, samagim are to be read 
as dissy lables, 

At the end it is called (see verse 1) an extract from the mahinisihakappa and the vavahara, 
sonrecs Which explain the use of the élika here: mahinisihakappadé | vavahirad tahé ‘va ye 
fahn-sabugi-atthaé | gachhiyirath sanoddhiatn 1 i tb padhamsum sihund, éatm | aanjjbiyam 
Tivajjium } uttamasuanissntndam 4 gachhiyéram sunttamarh | ps7 I gachhivira sunitiinam | 
446) padhitta bhikkhu bhikkhuni | konntito jath jaldbbagiatm ) ichchhamta hiam Sppage Wt ias Ub 

The fourth group of Siddhinta texts is composed of D., the six chhé@dasitras. 

So at least according to Bihler'’s List (see abuve, p- 226). In the Ayiravibi and in the 
Ratoasigara (Cale, 1880) these assert a prior place — between the upiiigas and the pa'nnes. The 
name chheédastitra™ (ehhéda, cutting, section 7) ean be explained in many ways. There is no 
uthentie explanation that | have been able to discover. This name recurs in the texts in question 
«s infrequently as in the paragraphs in the MSS, The first time where it is mentioned, so far 
as T know, is in the Avasy. nijj. 8, gg: jam cha mahikappath” jimia stsini chhéa éattam, from 
Which passage it is clear that then, besides the mahikappatm, there existed several other texts 
belonging to this group (kalpadini Sehol.); and in another possnge of the above cited work 
(16, yo), there are enumerated three texts which, at present, still bear this name and which state 
that they were divided™ just as we find them. They appear [447] to belong together after a 
fashion and to form « united group. In the enumeration of the anatgapavittha texts in the 
Nandi, in the Pikshikasitra and in the three simichiris we find these texts arranged in the 
same order (ilisayam, kappasea, vavahinases), Iu the simicharks, in the paseage in reference to 
the number of days necessary to learn them, we find that but one suyakkhatmdha is allotted 
to them all: kappavavahiradasinam (so Avi,, Svi., dasika*rinam V.) égd suskkhamdhé. The 
Vidhipr,, however, states that some (kéi) “ kappayavahirinatn bhinnath suyokkbamdhap 
ithhamti,” 

The title chhéssutta is not mentioned in this Ket ofthe anatigapavitthas or sipabaihiras, 
Which cites, in addition to the three texts held to be chhéasuttas, two others immediately 
afterward, one name alone intervening. These additional chhéssuttas are nigiha and mahfnistha, 
which now stand at the head of the chhédas, The mahakappasoam (see p, 478), too, is found 
in the list, but in a different place — about 24 places previous, From this we draw the 
conclusion that the author of the list did not regard the malékappasuam (sce p. 478) as 
belonging to these chhéasuttas. 


The mahikappa*® is mentioned in no other passage. In all other passages, where the chhé- 
dastitras are enumerated, thenistham is invariably placed at the head of the list, ‘Thos in Avi., where 
the nomber of days necessary for learning the chhédasitras is stated, [448] there are enumerated 
as the “chhéaggamtha™ (here placed between upaigas and paintas; see p. 446) the seven 
names: nisiha, dasi, kappa, vavahira, malrinistha, pamchakapps and jiakappa. The pamcha- 
kappa is mentioned also under the pamnas. (Cf. above, pp.427,430. The ease is similar in Svi., 
where, however, the name chhéa° is omitted, and the discussion on this subject ia inserted 
between that concerning aigas 4and5. In Syij. only stha, dasa, kappa and vavahira are treated 
of together, pathchakappa and jiakappa not being mentioned, and mahinistha is disposed of at 
another place, viz. : — at the end of the entire jogavihi after the painnas, YV, agrees herein with 


© Av older form af the name is perhape chhasua, ohhidadruta ; thus in o citation in the Vithirfmritesumgraha ; 





“Bistham-hiyassa hl "i thhidatabgha, too, is found in the aume place (see. wants | 
they are five in number. nthe same place (seo p, 430), whore it is said that 
char? — may be recalled in this connection, ae nea tyomadylcastira ebhidavaddhivaptat 


* According to the Schilinst these texts are borrowed from the ditthivda (aipa 12) and, consequently, are to be 
regarded as rishibhdshita ; Mabikalpadrotdidiokm api rishibbishitatva(d) dyishtivAd oddhri idhritye téahdin ntiviaa ite 
atrat dharmakathinuyien vré (" gstrid ohe Fy wae sain vm = | . 


om pra ila kappasea harsti obhach chéva | dass chéva Tivohirasea horhti | sayy) vi hhavrt. 
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Svi. completely, with the exception that, as Avi., it adds pathchakappa and jiakappa to nistha, 
dasi, k.and yay. In the metrical portion at the close, the jogavihinapagarana, however, the first 
four are treated of either as to be learned together in 30 days or as “savvint vi chhéasottani,” 
v.22. Inthe next verse (28) there are statements concerning jiyak, and pamchak, (mahinistha 
is not discussed till vv. 68,643. In the Vichirimritas, the chhéasuam is called nisiha-m-diyam 
—on jitak., pamchak. see p. 430—,; aud in the commentary on the ériddhajitaknlpa — see 
below — éri nidithadi chhédagranthasttra is spoken of. We find that this agrees with Bihler's 
list (above, p, 226), 

Besides this arrangement which places nisitha at the head we meet with statements in 
modern sources in which the number composing the series varies in many ways. The series, as 
we have seen above, was never fixed, continually varying between 4 and 7 members. 

[449] In the Ratnasigara (Calc. 1880) we find the following arrangement: vyavabfra. 
vrihatkalpa, daéiéruta, nisttha, mahaniéitha, jitakalpa, These names are the same with an 
exception in the case of jitakalpa (Bahler has pafichakalpa; Avi, has both names), The 
arrangement of Rij. L. Mitra and after him that of Pandit Kashinath Kunté, taking its rise 
from the Siddhintadharmasira, is very remarkable, See my remarks on p, 227, 

The uncertainty of modern tradition may, it is true, create an impression unfavourable to 
the age of the chhédasttra texts which we possess, On the other hand, there are sufficient 
arguments which permit us to ascribe a relatively ancient date to the chief group at, least, i. e. 
the three texts :- dasi-kappa-vavahara. The order which I have here followed is, without doubt, 
the old arrangement, though, for convenience sake, I adopt that of Bibler from this point on: 
vavahira, dasi, kappa. We must here consider the statements of tradition in reference to 

Haribhadra, on Avady. 6, ss, explains the third of the three forms of the simichiri which 
are mentioned in the text: dhé dasaha payavibhigé, the padavibhigasimichirt by chhédasi. 
trini,and, aa we have seen above, p: 357, he states thet this is chh@dastitralakshanin DAVaIMA- 
pirvad éva nirvyiidhd. On Avasy. 7, @ he limits the equalization of the padavi°chart to kalpa 
and vyavahira (s4 cha ka°hirardpa). The same statement exists in the avachiri composed A, D, 
1383 by Jniinasigara on the Oghaniryakti: [450] padavi°chirt kalpavyavahiran ; and pirva 9 
(vasta 3, pribhrita 20) is referred to as the source — see above, p. 357 — whence this 
Bhadrabihusvimina nirvyyidhi, The composition of these two texts, kalpa and vyavahira, is 
frequently referred back® to Bhadrabibu, who is said to have made use of the same sources as 
they. But in the rishimandalasitra (Jacobi, Kalpas, p. 11), (p. 472) the same is asserted of 
the third member of this group of texts, the dasin. We have consequently here, as in the 
case of npibga 4, to deal with an author whose name is specially mentioned, Whether thix 
claim is correct or not (we will refer to this question below), the connection with the puvvas 
according to tradition, is significant. | 

The contenta of the existing chhédastitras makes it probable that a large portion of them is 
of considerable antiquity. This contenta refers in general to the clergy and the rules of conduct 
prescribed” for them, though there is a large admixture of subsidiary matter of a legendary 
character (¢, g. the entire Kalpasitram). The first two rules, according to the existing order, 
refer to expiations and penances (priyaschitta)” ; while all the rest contain general mattois 
referring to discipline, 

® Tho same is asserted of the nistham ; see p. 4530. are 

@ Tt corresponds consequently to the vinaya of the Buddhists with which, despite all difforences, it is olonely 
connected in contente and in atyle of treatment. 

™ The expression gistthi in the last verse of Dharmaghosha's ériddhajt pa (aeo p. 478), troating of the prigad. 
chitta, is explained in the anonymous scholiast thereupon by gttirthdh érinidtthAdichhAdagramtha Mirirthadharib, 
\. ¢. gite is explained by chhédagranthastitrs. Dh. recommends to the gintths the correction of }.s work, which he 
conceives of as being closely connected with the chhédastitras. This name gta does not agree particularly woll with 
the form of the text of the existing cbhidastitras, since a large portion of the latter is composed in prose, and élika 
a nae rernlling form of metre in the metrical portions. Cf., however, the mame of the .izth book of the 
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[451] There is other testimony of an éxternal character which makes for the antiquity of 
the obhédasttras, The first of these is, as is well known, closely connected with’ ahga 1, 
and is, in fact, called a part of the latter (p. 254). Chhédasiitras 2, 4 bear the stamp of antiquity 
because they resemble afigas 1—4 as regards the introduction ; and bécauge choédas, 2 — 5 
resemble the same aigas as Tegards the conclusion.” The ancient date of chhédas. 4 is eo tpro 
attested by the thoroughgoing mention of it and its ten sections in aiga 3, 10. 


The testimony is not so favourable in the case of. chhédasitra 2. It must be ascribed to @ 
aomewhat later date from the fact that it contains o polemic against the ninhaga, a mention 
of the dasapuvvin etc. See below. We have exact chronological data for the Kalpasitram, 
inserted in chhédas. 4 See p. 472. 


lt is remarkable that there are old commentaries called bhashya and chtrpi,™ composed 
in Prakrit, the firat kind of texts written in githis, the second in prose, on three of our 
texts: — nistha, vavahira, kappa. The Nom. Sgl. M. of the 1. Decl. ends invariably in o and 
not in ¢; and extensive use is made of the insertion of an inorganic m. The Prikrit shows 
many traces of g later age, e. g., we find the thematic instead of the declined form. Further- 
more, the fact that these bhishyas (452) are, for the most part, composed in githiis, whereas the 
verses in the chh@das(tras are mostly dlékeas, deserves our attention. 


The extent of each of the texts is as followa;— 1, nistham 812 (or 616) graththas, — 
9° mahinistham 4504 gr., — 3, vavehira 500 gr, — 4. dasiéruteskamdham 800 gr., exclusive 
of the kalpasiitra, that contains 1254 gr.,— 5, brihatkalpa 475 gr., — 6, pamchakalpa (is 

EXXV. First chhédasttram, the nisthajjhayanam. This name is explained, strangely 
enough, by niiltha, though the character of the contents would lead us to expect nishedha. In 
the scholiast on Uttarajjh, 26 , nisiliyd is paraphrased by naishedhiki ; and ao in the scholiast on 
Dasavédlia 5, 9, 9: aanmamjasanishedhiin naisbedhiki; in the scholinat on Avaiy, 7,1, and 

on Anuydgady. introduction (2% in A) where Hemachandra explains it by favapari- 
sthipanabhimih, The statements in the text in Avyaiy. 7, = fg. are decisive: — 
jamha tattha nisiddhd tégath nisthid hdijtss Wt. . j6 bor nisiddhappé | nisthid tessa bhivad 
héi| avisuddhassa nisthia kévalamittam hayai saddé |! 3 (1; in 10, «, a we read baddham 
abaddham tu suam, baddham tu duvilasamganidditthath | tavvivariam abaddham, nisiham anisiha 
baddhath tu 1} 40) bhOd parinayavigad saddskaranem tahéve anisthath | pachchhannarh tu nistham 
histha nimath jahajjhayapam i a. 1 Scholiast here”): ihe baddhairotam nishidham anishidham 
anishedhath chs, tatra rahssya[453)pithid rahasydpadééich cha prachhannam nishidham 
uchyaté, prakAdapithit prakidépadééich chi ‘nishidbam, ... mishidham guptértham uchyaté. 
From this we may indubitably™ oonclade that the explanation by niditha” is simply an error, and 
is to be classed in the same ‘category as the explanation of yvavdiyam by sgpapitikam and of 
riyspaségaiyyam by rajapraéolyem. 

Whether we are to undorstand owr text under the nisthajjhay® mentioned in atga 4 (see p. 
980) as part of the first aiga or under the nistha nimam ajjbayanam in Avaéy. 10, 4, is a matter 
of doubt, singe its title is perhaps not passive =pachhannath (s. below), guptirtham, but active 
in sense, Nevertheless the statements, which (see p, 254 ff.) are found in afga 1 in relation to 
ite fifth chiA called nistha (cf, also nisthiya as the name of ajjh. 2of the second chili, idid.),and 
in the introduction of the nifithachfrpi in reference to the identity of the chhédasttra with 
Re me a a ee eed ea 


" lt must, however, be noticed that (p. 448) in Syi. and ¥. the chhids texta are treated of between ange 4 and 
ange 5, 

8 See Jacobi Halpas. pp. 16, 25. 
% In the enumeration of the 10 sAmbyfirl (niga 3, 19, 5, 7, uttarajjh. 06, Avady, 7) the kvassayl, commandments, 
are always found together with the nisthiyA, prohibitions (Leumann). . 
™! Intermediate forme are nishidha — eee just above — and nish!itha in the echoliast on ange 1. 
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this fifth chali”’, make at least for the conclusion that tradition regards the nistham ajjhayanam 
in our chhédasitra as originally forming a part of aiga 1 and separated from it at a Jater 
period, This does not, of course, exclade the possibility that the text in question existed origi- 
nally as it exists to-day in an independent condition, and that it was at a later period joined 
with anga 1, whence it was again separated. 


In the Nandi — see below — [454] the nislham is mentioned after dasi kappé vavahard 
and before mahanisiham, It is, therefore, certain that our text is referred to. The statements, 
which are found”? in Avasy. 16, 314 (s. p. 255") in reference to the three-fold division of nistham 
into three ajjhayanaa, by name ngghiyam, anugghiyam and aruvins, are not in harmony with the 
constitution of our text, which contains no trace of such a three-fold division, but on the other 
hand is divided into 20 nddééakas,” containing hardly anything but prohibitions for the bhik- 
shu.” The words ugghatiya and anuggh" are, it is.true, made use of, but this does not presuppose 
a direct division into 3 ajjh. All these prohibitions commence with the following words (cf. the 
formola in the Pratimokshasitra of the Buddhists): — je bhikkhi . . karéi and end with 
karemtam va sitijjai.= We bave here then a fixed canonical rule, which makes upon us the im- 
preasion of being very old. At the conclusion of the udd. a penitence of one or, as the case 
may be, of four months is prescribed : tam s@vamiin? Avayyati misiyath parihiratth{nam ogghiti- 
yam (or anoggh*, or chiin®) nisahd, 

The 20th udd. treats especially of this penitence and appeals thereby to the first udd. of 
the vavahira. 


[455] At the end there ore three dryis, in which Vishhigani is stated to be the writer (!) : 
tassa lihiyam nigiham. These dryis are counted as constituent parts of the tert, since they are 
followed by the words iti nisihajjhayané visamé uddésaii sammattd. 


There is a very detailed commentary (bhashys) in Prikrit in aryis, akin to the prose 
eommentary, which Jinaprabhamuni, suthor™ of the commentary on the pary ushanikal pa. 
niryukti, mentions ag his source of information under the name niéithachirpi. The bhishys 
offers but little assistance in regard to the explanation of the words of the text, but contains 
general remarks concerning the contents of each of the nddééakas. It starts with a very 
lengthy introduction, which at the end is called pedham, i. ¢, plthatn, of. pithikA in Malayagiri, 
Each of the paragraphs of the text is called sfitram in every case. This commentary does not 
discuss the three concluding verses of the text. The writer of the Berlin MS. (Ahmedabad 
Samy. 1629) belonged to the stock of Ahhayadéva.™ 


SXXVI. Second chhédasitram, the mahAnisiham. Instruction of Giyama in reference 
to transgressions (salla) and punishments (piyachhitta, pachhitta), in 8 ajjhayanas, of which 
[456] ajjh. 1, 2 have a text composed partly in dlékas or trishtubh, (Nom. in 0) and partly in 
prose (Nom. in ¢); and in ajjh. 3 ff. many dlékas are inserted. The single copy which I have by 
me, and that a very incorrect one, reproduces the text so very imperfectly that even the writer, 


TT Bildtika, in the introduction to the aecond drutaak. of ango 2enye that the “ dchiraprakalpd nidlthah'’ is 
“‘nlrvyfigha " from pirva 9,5, 2. (Laumann); see pages 357, 4500, 

™ Haribhadra makes no statement on this head, since he holds the verses to be nigadasiddha. Cf. the five-fold 
division of the Ayira in niga 3, 5, a into: mélait ugghAi?, m. apugghhié, chiummAsié u., chi apnggh., chil. apugghiié 

' 1 with 48 paragraphs, 2 with 50, 3 with 74, 4 with 62,5 with 76, 6 with £2, 7 with $7, 8 with 19, 9 with 24, ete, 

™ According to Kash. Kunt? the nif. treats “of the duties of Sidhus, and tho fines and ponalties to be imposed 
on them when they neglect them." 

" The 20 udd. are, however, divided into 3 groupa (I—5, 6—19, and 20; Leuwann). 

8“ Who doos this or that and who does not do it."" See Leumann, Aup. Glosrar, p. 159 4. v, jj (Pali sidiyati) 
"take," " receive,” accept, “ pormit.”’ 

™ A. D. 1307, soe Jacobi, Kalpas, p. 25 ; also author of the VidhiprapA, above p. 223. 

® Bogina: navabachbhachtramalo att! padasshassid yéto(védah, see p, 457) | havati ya enparachachtilo babu 
babutara! padaggtpars 1) 1 1) Aydrapakappases ta... 1121) dyArd aggatrtiyapakappa taba chalid nisthash ti. . 1) 31 
paksppammi chdliyAénisthé ya... V. 1 is cited in the same form, by Stlknka from Bhadr.’s ichdraniryukti 
ing to Loumann.  Sachrat 1569 under Pitasiha Mahamiida, 
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evercome by the difficulties in his way, at the conclusion of the firat ajjh., bege™, in Prakrit, that 
fhe fault be not laid at his door, He says that itis not a kolihiyam, but a text sui generis with 
its mixture of verses, half-verses, prose and even single aksharas. See my remarks on p, 472. 
If my explanation of his words be correct the writer speaks also of marginal glosses and of 
leaves that have fallen out from his original (povviyariaa, plirvidaria), Since these words 
too are very corrupt, they are not to be ascribed to the writer of the present MS., which is well 
written to say the least, but to an earlier scribe, whose comments have always been copied 
together with the text. 

A statement in Sanskrit, of not less petuliar nature, bot handed down in a very 
crrupt state, is found at the end of the fourth ajjhayaya, and is directed, not against the con- 
«ition of the text, but against its contents. According to this statement Haribhadrastri had 
declared that it was impossible for him to believe some of the wonderful accounts contained in the 
text. [457] The writer first asserts that this scepticism of Haribhadrastri has reference solely to 
a few of these statements and not to the entire fourth ajjh. or to the other ajjh. This scepticism, 
he says, was caused by the fact that in aiigas 3, 4 and in upaigas 3, 4 nothing was said of these 
matters, ‘no kathamechid idam achakhyé yathi.” We must refer ratha to what follows, and 
regard the words asa kind of citation from ajjh, 4. ~The latter, however, does not suit the 
sense, Which amounts to this: —cave-dwellers are able to undergo hardships fora year. The 
meaning of the very obscure words at the end appeara to be that since this sitram. according 
to ancient tradition is an drsham, and in this érntaskandha there are contained many excellent 
* ganadhardktini védavachanini,” it is the conclusion of the writer that there is no occasion for 
wobelief even as regards these remarkable statements.” The great Haribhadiastri®™® is 
undoubtedly referred to here, [458] who must have played an important rife at the date of this 
remark of the copyist, to whom the polemic appeared as a bitter necessity. 

The wretched condition of the text is perhaps to be ascribed to the fact that the authority 
of the mahinigithasitra found many opponents even among the Jains themselves. That the 
text is corrupt is manifested externally first of a!l in the imperfect tradition as regarjls its 
division. According to a special statement® in the commencement of the third ajjh., after y. 3, 





™ mahdnisthasnyastorndhassa palhamam ajjhiyanaty salloddharagats Amn 2) 1!) ¢yassn ya kolihiyed’s/ ne 
dijavvi susharthic | kin tu j4 chiva fynssa purvayariad isi, tatthéva katthe yo ailigi kotthei ai har 
kntthaY payakkharam katthalin akkharapoditiya katthai pattayaputthiyadm ("marginal notes?) kai bé tinni 
pannéni éva ¢hdi (?) baho garhshpa (carhtha fF) parigaliyam ti, 

® atra chaturthidhyayan* baharah siddhimntikih kéAchid flyApakiinnna (f} eamyak sudadhyfty (PF) fyi rhtair 
aéraddadhinair samikam api na seamyak éraddhinam ity fha Haribbadrasdrih; na ponah aarvam dy! ‘dar 
chaturthidhynyanam any4ni vi ‘dhyayanini asyai ‘vs katipayai(h) parimitair flipakair adraddhinam ity arthol ; 
yotab sthfna-samaviyo-jlvabhigamo-prajoipanidishy na kitherschid idam fchakhy?, yath4 | préti (F) antht!paa- 
thinam esti, tai (7) guhdvisinas tu manujnie, teshu cha paramedhirmikipizh punah punoh saptialtavirtn ydvad 
upapatt(s, tesbdch cha tair dirurair vajrarilighoral/seampolair gilithnim paripljyamfafnim api samvatearar 
yarat prinavyApattir na bhavatl "ti; vriddhavides tu punar yathivad idam Gdrshath efitram, vikritir on tévad atra 
prutish{A, prabhitfé chi ‘tra érutawkarndh? arthih sushtv apifay@na (?) sitiéayfni ganadharokt!ni védalsce p. 
4550) tachenink tad (varh athit’ on kihehid Mashkantyam. 

™ See pp. 371,372. In Jinadattastiri’s ganadhay 





rim ‘ata, ¥, 55, 114 poyaragas are ascribed to him: and 
Garvarhjagapi cites in the scholinat the following works: pathchavastike upadapadapathchigokA ‘shtakcn 
thideinks likatat(t}*anirpaya dharmavitndn Wkabithdn yogadzishtisamuchchaya darianasaptatiké pinichitraka, 
vrihanmithyatvamamthana pamchasitrake sarhskritAtminogdeann sotiskritachaityavaridanabhishys mcrul Te Avis = 
tajayapatika ‘nikimtapadaprav/éaka paralikascddhi dbarmalobhasiddhi éintravarttiea muchchay Mdiprakaranéys i, 


pubchavastikarritti anfkdibtajayapatikévyitti chaityavamdanaryitti anu viravritti nachdivrit igre whae 
digiatrapith. Not so complete are the statementa in the Vichrimritanathgraha which contains, however, a large 
number of the names. In the Vio, H.’s death ia placed (§ 8 begin.) in the year 1060 after Vira. : 

® Probably in four dryia, though the motre or rathor the text itself ia very difficult to make out. The lost 
terse reads :— nikhi rib : nathg¢hatttnad: im? mahfnisTha(ris) | varssuyakkhathdhath vottavvath cha 
Auttagapipagépam (fF) ti || In the preceding verses the word atbilé ia found three times: tai? silasa uddfed attha 
tathéva ambilé | jarh tarn iter chaitth? vipatnchamammi (!) ‘chh&mi yambilé |) dass, chhattht di, nttam? tinni, 
atthom’! "bil dass «| ; this is probably « roostive to ambili, “ little mother,” and to be explained in the same way 
as sucndari! in painns 7 (see p. 442). — 
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(a statement that perlaps did not belong to the text originally) the mahanié. consists of 8 
ajjhayanas, each of which contains « certain number of nuddesas, which is stated. Bot in our 
MS. there is no trace whatsoever of any uddesas. In the first ajjh, there are between the 
beginning and the end some §§ numbers (31, 33, and 16, 17 for which 86, 37 are to be substi- 
tuted), [45%] and at the end the number 49, ‘These numbers do not, however, refer-to uddesa 
sections, since these are generally of greater extent, as is proved in the case of our text from 
the number of udd. ascribed to ajjh.2—7, We have no statement of the kind in’ tho case of 
ajjh. 1. These numbers are nine for 2, sixteon for 3, eight for 4, ten for 5, two for 6, three for 7, 
ten for 8. Of the eight ajjhayauns only the firstsix are specially distinguished, four having special 
names, though only those aseribed to the first two ajjh. are in harmony with the contents. The 
sixth ajjhs closes on f. 70%; the remainder is characterized at the close (J6") as: pilya, perhaps 
biiyi, dvitiya, chiiliyé, so that two chiliya chapters are here indicated,“ which, if added to the 6 
ajjh., gives the desired number 8. In this faulty condition of the MS, it is worth while to note 
the statements of the three samachirisin reference tothe mahin. Avi. treats of this subject (see 
pp 447, 448) in discussing the chhtaggantha, and states that there were 8 ajjh. with £3 uddesas. 
The first ajjhayanam had then no divisions of this kind and was Cgasaram; the second had 
!, the third and fourth 16 each, the fifth 12, the sixth 4, the seventh 6, the eighth 20, The 
difference between this account and the information.to be drawn from the MS. is very great 
indeed, (See above.) Svi. and V., on the other hand (seo p. 448), separate the mahaniasfham from 
the other chhéda texis, and trent, at the conclosion, of the jogavihi of the sacred texta after 
the painnoegavihl, [460] They too agree with Avi. as regards the number of ajjh.and add. The 
seventh and cighth ajjh. are expressly called by V, chilirdva (donni child, v. 64). Forty-three 
days are necessary to learn the mahin,, téyalissé dinghim ajjhnyanasamatt!, but as two days are 
requisite for suynkkhamdhassa samuddesa and for anunnd, the total numberis 45. The chhédas. 
1, —o required together only 30 days. Seo page 448, 


A statement in Wilson Sel. W. 1, ag (ed. Rost) is of particular interest :— « Vajrasvami™ 
instituted the Mahinisitha-sect ;" and of equal interest are the remarks of Rajendra Lila Mitra 
{p- 227) in reference to three different reeensions (vachani) of the Mahiniiltha. The question 
which is proposed in the introduction of chapter 22 of the Vichiramritasatgraha substantiates 
the belief that the Mahaniiitha is tolerably old. This question is : — how is it to be explained 
that the priyaschitta preseribed in the Mahinisitha is not practised ? The anawer to this 
includes chhédas, 1, 3, 5, and reads :—adhund mathdasattvaih kalpavyavahiraniéithamahiniéith 
dinim ékatarasyi 'pi graththasya "bhipriyéna priynéchittini yatha chaddodhath (? 'vasodhuin) 
ia Sakyomté atas if sarvagachheshu jitavyavahirena priyasehittdn(y) anncharathto drigyarmté, 


The first mention of the mahfnisiham, of which I am aware, is found in the enumeration 
of the anangapnyittha texts in the Nand! ete., where the schol. on J, explains the word as 
follows : — nistthat parat, yat gramthirthibhyém mahattaram tam mabénisitham. [461] We 
have already mentioned (p. 445) that the gachhayira states that it is based upon the mahiin, as 
its source. E 

The introductory words are the same asin aiga 1 ete. : suyath mé Ansam, ténath bhagavaya 
évam akkkiyam, and each of the ajjh. closes correspondingly with ti bémi. Besides this, there 
is nothing which directly savours of antiquity with the single exception that the dialogue form 
between the bhagavant (who is addzessed with (s8) bhagavam and not with (sé) nai bhaité) 
and Indrabhaiti (Géyamé !) is retained. This form, however, ill suits the introductory formula 
by which the whole is attributed to the bhagavant himself, | 


The name of the text oceurs shortly after the introduction, and is accompanied by 
laudatory epithets. This fact, together with the epithet maha° in the name, makes it probable 
__ The conclusion of the first chOlA is not directly marked off, but is to be placed on 80%, where » section closes 
 Nominally 694 Vira, see pp. 219, 251, of. Avaéy. 8, «1 fg. Gapadbarnsimihad, vy. 23 fg. ‘In reference to the 
statement above, of. pp, 4630 and 44. 
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that it is of later date, It had need of a special sanction because of its secondary character. 
The words are: pavara-vara-mahanisihasnyakkhamdha(m) sanyinusirénam tivihats— but there 
follows no three-fold division. 


The firat book is entitled salluddharanam and treats of the most various kinds of salia, 
falya. The repeated references to the savvamgivamgas are worth our notice; whence the 
existence of the uvathga at the time of its composition — see above, p. 873 —is eo ipso 
clear, Then follows the figure of the useful eo-partnership of the lame with the blind man 
which is specially omphasized : — hayathndnam kiyihinom, hayé anninad kiyA | pisathté pamguld 
daddhd dhivaminé a athdhad |. . athdhd ya pamigi ya vand samichchi té sampaiittd nagarat 
pavitthé i). Furthermore [462] stress is laid upon reverence (vathdé, vathdiyyé) for pictures 
(padimi) and temples (chdia, ch@iilaya). .A special formula seems to have been made use of 
in thia connection, an eni¢matical treatment of the letters of which occurs® after the fashion of 
the treatment of a em (om) in the Upanishads and in similar formulas in the tantra ritual. 
This entire enbject was a riddle to the copyist — cf. p. 456 — ond so it remains for us. After 
the real conclusion of the work, in an addition, a similar subject is treated of in like manner 
merely by means of single letters. 


Book II. is entitled kammaviviyauam, perhaps karmavipichana (ef, pp. 270, 280, $35). 
At the end is found an obscure statement which perhaps hos reference to ajjh. 1,2 and which 
reads: sit tu donham ajjhayaninam vihi puvvagénath savvasimannam vattchinam ti (P). 


Books ILI, and [V., without specific titlea, are composed almost entirely in prose, and treat 
especially of the kusila, It is noticeable that in Book ILI. frequent reference is paid to the 
dovilasamgam suyaninam and the samgdvatnga dovalasathgasamodda. The commencement 
with simiaiya is retained (cf. p. 243), and the suyandngath is then characterized as simiiya-m-ii 
ligabithdusigara (sira!) payyavasiinam (p, 245). [463] We find in the text the following 
statements which are very characteristic as regarda the origin and history of Book IIL: 
tattha tattha bahnéhith suyaharthith sammiliinath saingévathgaduvalasamngin suynsamuddiu 
anna-anna-nvamgisnya( kkha)iidhe-ajjhayana-nddésaginam samochchintigam kitehim kithchith 
sathvayyamanar ettham lihiyam ti, na uga sakayvakayain (svakAvyakritam) ti. This is an example 
of the saying qui s’ercuse s'acewse. It is more probable that the above is a production of the 
anthor himself than that it emanates from the hand of a copyist who is inclined to doubt. 


Book IV. contains a legend of two brothers, Sumati and Niila,™ in which we may observe 
an occasional reference (in Sanskrit!) to an old elucidation (!) of aiga 10: éeahath tu praéna- 
vyukaragavriddhavichiranid avaséyaih.— Whoever, bhikshu or bhikshunf, should praise the 
adherenta of hostile systems or schismatics (parapfsathdigath pasatheam kareyya, j¢ ya vi nam 
nighagioam p. k.), whoever speaks in favouref the schismatices (ninhagdnam anukdlat bl yy4), 
visits their temples (nigh. fiyayanath pavisiyya), studies their texts (ninh, gamthasattha 
payakkharam vi parivéyya), or follows their ordinances (ninh. samkalié kiyakilésdié tayéi vi 
sathjaméi va jinéi vi vinnivéi va suéi va padivvei va avimuhasnddhaparisimayyagaé salihé yyA), 
his fate will be as disastrous as that of Sumati, aa vi nam, paramihammitsuim uvavayyéyya 
jahi Sumati. The hate against the heterodox and schismatics is here so bitter, [464] that the 
conjecture is not too bold if we assnme that the heterodox and schismatics had at that timp 
got posseasion of the text of this book, see pp. 293, 368, 

Book V.. duvilssatgasuyaminassa navatlyasira (?), mentions the duvilasatiga, but 
 amaps |a| maii | kafitths ava | addhaipa | amas um | o am | op | 2 3 
co nm bh 1 mas 1 1p amol | hal rb A eabaddha tp am] en 4 tio ine ceaden ant amet 
the single consonants having virlma) we find the mantra composed which the VidhiprapA cites in mentioning 
the Ayariyspayajthivanavibl and uvajjhiyapay*, These, however, commence witha | u|m |; ef. the Upanishade, 
Have we here an example of the minyakkhard? see page 261 (with note) and page 450, 
hina ha Caco a i a 
the M(llakula ; nee ¥. 44 of the Thérbrall in tue Mantee om ~ sa veer 
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merely in a general way. It treats especially of the relation between the teacher (gura) and 
echolar (sisa), of the iyira (gachhiyira, see p. 445), and aniyira. | 

Hook VI, giyatthavihira (see pp. 437, 459), treats of the pachhitta priynéchitta, and 
contains a legend of a teacher Bhadda and the ayyiya (aryiki) Rayyé. Tho mention of the 
dasapuvvi in the introduction brings eo ipso the date of its composition down to a period 
subsequent to that of Bhadrabihu, the last chaturdaSapirvin, and to that of Vajra, the last 
dagapirvin, See pp. 219, 460. 

Books VIL. VIIL., which (see p. 459) are characterized as two chiliyis, a name which 
per re marks them as a secondary addition, treat likewise of the pachhitta, and, in fact, in anch 
great detail, that the words kita bahani,™ together with the formal frame-work enclosing them, 
are occasionally repeated several times in immediate succession, Shortly before the close 
these words occar again. A legend of the daughter of Suyyasivi in Avanti plays a very pro- 
minent part in these books. 


The solemn adjoration (found also in another passace) to save this afitram from any 
damage, is another indication of its secondary origin: —jayi nam Giyami! inam-6 pachhitta- 
suttam vochebhiyyihii tayé nath chamdiichchd-gahal465)rikkha-tiragd yath satta ahdratté ya 
nO viphoriyyd, imassa nam vochhédé Gdyamaé! kasinasathjamassa abliivd, 


To the conclusion (samattam mahiinisthasuyakkhamdham) are joined the reverential invo- 
cations to the 24 titthamkaras, the tittha, the suyadévayd, the suyakévali, all the siho, siddhai 
to the bhagavamt arahamt, Then follow theincomprehensible separate aksharasetc., mentioned 
on page 462. The actual conclusion is formed by the statement concerning the extent of 
the whole book (4504 Slokas): chattiri sohassiin pacha sayaith tahéva chattéri | vhattiri 
(again !) sildgd viya mahanisihammi piénam {I 

The mahdnisiham is indisputably much younger than the nistham, and is almost six 
times its size. It is noteworthy that this sitram, just as the fourth chhédas., according to its 
own statements (see above and pp. 456, 458, 461) receives suyakkhamdha, drotaskandha as 
an addition to its name. This is a title that is used in the case of the aigus for larger 
divisions of an aiga, Bat in the case of aiigas 3—5, 7—10, up. 8—12 the expression also holds 
good for the whole and not merely a part. There is no commentary, as in the case of the 
nistha, with the exception of the chirni. See above, p. 445, for the origin of the gachhiyirath 
from the mahinistha. 





FOLETALES OF HINDUSTAN, 
BY WILLIAM CROOKE, C.5. 
No. 1. — The Prince and his faithful friend, the son of the Waztr 
There was once a.king who had a son, and his wagzir also had a son. Poth were of the 
sime age and were great friends. One day both of them planned to go and see their wives. 
So they went and told their fathers. Their fathera objected to their going, but they would not 
ve dissuaded, and secretly mounted their horses and went off. The king's son first reached his 
father-in-law’s house, where he was treated with great respect, and at night his bed was placed 
on the top of the roof, but the wazfr's son slept below. At midnight the prince's wife got up 
and dressed herself in her finest clothes, put some sweetmeats and froit in a tray and came 
down the stairs*. The prince was asleep, but the wazir's son woke and watched her going ont. 
Then he followed her, and what did he see? She went to a fagir, who beat her soundly with 
a whip, and said: “ Why are you 6o late?" She replied: “I was delayed because my husband 


* The words, however, occur Aup. § 48, 
' A folktale recorded from the lips of Mabt&bhd, on olf Musalmin cook-woman of Mirzipur, and literally 
? There is an incident like this, in the Arabian Nights, of the Princess who loved the negro. 
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came'to-day.”" The fagir answered; “ Well. Go, cut off your liusband's head and bring it to me. 
Then | will be nasured that you love me.” So she went, cut off her Sunband’s haat and 
brought it to the fagir, Then the frzir beat her ngiin, ond shid: “Since you do not belong to 
your husband, whose are you ? Go, and never come near me again.’ Then she took her 
husband's trank and head and placed them near the wasie’s con, He rose, tied them up ns 
cloth, put them on his horse and rode off to his wife's house, There le was treated with great 
respect and exactly the same events occurred. For at midnight Mie wife got up and went ont. 
He touk his sword, followed ber and saw her go to asuyir. He asked her why she was lute, 
and she answered that her husband had come and delayed her. Uo hearing this the sagir was 
greatly plensed, and said: “1 will give you whatever you ask,” She said: “1 wall consult my 
father aud mother, nnd then say what 1 want.” So she wens aud consulted them, They said - 
“Gol lms give Us all we want Ask your husband: purliinpa lie may want some thing.” 
Then she asked her husband and he replied: “ My friend bev laut his tvead cat off, L wislt him 
to ww restered to life." So the lady went again to the jayir and asked him to restore her 
husband» fraend to life. 

The fugir gave her some water, and. toil her to instruct her husband to sprinkle it. on the 
bead and truvk of hia friend aud he would recover. So this was done, and when the. 
prince's head wae jeined on to his trank and the water sprinkled over him he revived, and gaid: 
“1 huve luda fine sleep. What time is it’ But when he louked round he said: “This is not 
the place where I went to slecp,” Then the iazir'y son told him the whole story, The 
prince thanked his friend, aud they stayed there. 


Some days afterwards they both went ont to hunt, and being trred ont the prince became 
very thirsty, The wazir's son seated him under a tree, and went to search for water. With ditls 
culty he found « tank and brought some water, When the prince dimnk he said: “This water is 
very swect. [I want to see the place where you got it.” So the jcazir’s son took him there, 
Bat on the way he recollected that on the edge of the tank he had seon the image’ of a very 
lovely woman, and be thought: “ Perhaps he may want her.” So he excused himself by anying 
the place was very dirty. But the prince insisted on going there, #0 the wasir’s son could not 
lwlp taking him there, but he tried mot to take him in that particular direction. However, the 
prince would walk all round the place, and when hw saw the image, be said: “*L will never leave 
this till you marry me to the original of this image.” The eeazir's son remonstrated, but in vain. 
Finally, the wazir's eon had to promise to search for the woman, and told the prince to sleep ina 
tree there until he returned. Whien night fell. the prince ascended a tree on the edge of the 
tank, and at midnight @ enake came out, who had a jowol in his mouth. Whion le touched 
the water with the jewel, it all dried up; and in the middle of the tank a door appeared. 
Then the snake pot down his jewel, and by its brillianey the whole place was illominated. 
Then the snake began to drink the dew. When morning approached he again touched the tank 
with the jewel and the water returned. 


In the morning the prince descended from the tree. Then the prince prepared an iron trap 
and a rope, and again at night climbed up the tree, At midnight the snake appeared and put 
down his jewel under the tree, where the prince was. When he had rone a little distance, 
lapping up the dew, the prince put the iron trap down on the jewel, and the moment its brillianey 
wns obscured the snake came up in a rage, and began to beat his head with such violence 
against the trap, that at last he died, Then tho prince came down, secured the jewel and 
entered the tank. The water gave way before him; so he opened the door and entered, 

When he came into the first room, what did he seo but a bed of silver and over it a cover- 
let of silver, and on it was sleeping a silver fairy (chindi Ki ek part). She was oxtremely 
lovely, and there were two necklaces of silver — one at her feet and the other at her head. These 
he took up and examined and put them down, but by mistake he placed the necklaces in the 





* The word used is tanefr. ‘Or ruby fairy (lal par’). 
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reverse order: nnd as he did ao the fies fata up ies tt . Why have you. killed my master the 
snake, anddared to enter here" The prince answered: “ Yes, 1 have killed him. Had you 
killed him, you would have been my mistress.” 


Then the prince went into another room and gaw a golden fairy sleeping on a golden 
Couch, She was even lovelier than the silver fairy, Her necklaces also he displaced and she 
woke, She asked him the same question and he gave the same answer, 

Then the prince entered the third room and there he saw the red fairy! (ll part) asleep: 
and she waa even lovelicr than the other two, Her necklaces he also displaced. She also 


awoke, osked the same question and got the same anawer, 


Then he went into the fourth chamber and there he saw the jewel fairy (jawdhir pari) 
and she was the queen of all, and it was her image which was set up et the tank. 
When the prince saw her loveliness he was confounded and bit his finger (ddwt se ungli dadai), 
The fairy was greatly surprised how a human being mantaged to get there. So she asked him: 
“How did you find me ont, aud how did you manage to kill my master the snake, by a blast 
of whose breath a man will die? So the prince told her how he had seen her image, and how 
the moment he saw it he had fallen in love with it, “I made a vow,” said he, “that I 
would never leave this place until I married the woman, of whom this was the image.” So he 
described to her the end of the snake, and she said: We gre all slaves of him who is master 
of the jowel," and she married the prince and they lived together, 


One day the prince and the fairies went for a walk on the edge of the tank, when 
suddenly they saw an army approaching and retired into the tank. Butas she ran in the 
jewel fairy dropped one of her shoes on the ground.* 


Now, there was a king of another land, and he had a son, who had only one eye? He had 
gone out hunting and by chance came to the tank and saw the fairy’s shoe. He took it 
and went home, and throw himself on his couch and refused to eat ordrink, Then his father 
thooght he was sick and asked him what was the matter with him. So the one-eyed prince 
told him the story, and said: “Until L marry the owner of the shoe I will neither eat nor 
drink.” Finally his father induced him to get up, on the promise that he would send 8 wise 
old woman to trace the fairy, Sothe king called all the wise women, and asked each what her 
powers were. ‘The first said; “I van make a hole in the sky.” The king said: “That is no 
use.” The second said: “I can puta patch in the sky.” “You are no use,” said the king. 
The third said: “1 can neither make a hole in the sky nor patch it, but if you want any 
particular woman I can get her by fraud and trickery." “ You are the person I want, and I 
will reward you nobly if you bring this fairy.” 

So the wise woman made a flying bed (urin kigidld) and came to the tank. There she 
stayed some days until one evening the fairies came out, and when she saw them the wise 
woman began to weep. Then the jewel fairy asked her what was the matter. She replied : 
‘Why aro you asking me? Don't you know me. Iam your family barberes (ndin), Your 
mother was éxactly like you, bunt she is dead, and you never think of me, and now I am 
dying of hunger.” The jewel fuiry believed her, and in pity took her home and entertained her, 

When the old woman had been there some time, one day, when the prince was asleep, she 
asked the fairy where his life was — whether in hig heart or in something else." The fairy 
replied: ‘* For merly it was in his heart, but since he bas become master of this jewel his life 
has come into that.” Then she had to go into the other room and the old woman smtched up 
the jewel. She went to the jewel fairy and found her feeding her parrot Hiraman. So she 
said to the fairy: “ Let us take the parrot out for an ales. She agreed, and they went 














¥ Wlled bie Gabtlitadn oie Cinderelia, é Kdni, givuiban dvisign totaal. 
T There ie an incident like this in Old Derean Days, Seventee Baj'y nécklace held ber life. [For masy other 
instances of the life index, see Wide Awake S.ories, p. 404, 1. Ep.) 
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outside the tank. There the fying couch was placed, and tie old woman asked the fairy to 
sit on it. At first she objected, but finally agreed, and the old woman flew off with her, and 
while she was in the air threw into the sea the jewel, which contained the life of the prince. 
But, as it fell into the ocean, Hiraman, the parrot, was watching her. 

When they reached the king's palace he was much pleased, and his one-eyed son was 
delighted and wanted to marry the fairy straight off. But she replied: “ Take care! this old 
woman has stolen me by deceit from my husband, and if you saya word to me now I will 
burn you up into ashes. But this T willdo. Ifany one comes to claim me within six months, 
I will go with him, If not I will marry you.” Then she began from that day to give. daily 
alms (sadd@ bart) to the poor. 





When the wazir’s son went to search for the woman, with whose image the prince had 
fallen in love he went wandering about through woods and lands and cities, One day he meta 
demon (déé) and they became great friends; and the demon promised to accompany him 
and assist him in his enterprise. Soon after they met a monkey, and him also they took as 
their companion, Six montha all but passed anil the jewel fairy was distributing alms daily, but 
no one appeared to rescue her, and she was forced to agree to marry the one-eyed prince, On 
the last day the wacir's son appeared by chance, and he came to get alms, because he had become 
quite destitute. When he saw the jewel fairy he took out a picture (tusivir) of the lady's 
image and examined it, When the fairy saw him looking at the picture she took him aside, 
and he told ber the whole story. She told him that she was married to the prince, with 
whom she was well pleased, and that the old woman had stolen her away by fraud. Then the 
wazir's son told her to prepare to escape with him, that he would arrange to burn the city and 
destroy the king's people that night, and that she was to keep the fiying conch, on wliich she 
had been brought, ready. 


Then he went tothe demon and the monkey and told them that he intended to carry off 
the fairy, So he instructed the demon to stand at the gate and kill all that passed, and 
he told the monkey to go, when an hour or two of night had passed, to the shop of a confectioner 
(halted?) and take a burning stick from there and set the city on fire. So he went and sat near 
the place where the fairy was staying, the demon took his post at the gate, and the monkey 
fired the city. When the people rushed to the gate in confusion the demon began to devour 
them, Then the wasfr's son climbed up to the upper storey, 


So he carried off the fairy and the old woman on the flying conch, and as they passed ov 
the ocean the parrot Hiraman dived down and recovered she jewel; and iid Wazir’s ue 
dropped the wicked old woman into the sea, When they came to the:-tonk he Isft the 
ying couch outside, and went into the underground palace. When ho placed the jewel near the 
prince he woke and said: “*T have had a good sleep.” But when his pinnes tell Gus ibe cots 
son he was sore displeased and wanted to drive him out, But when the fairy told him aie, a: 
old woman had abducted her, and how she had been recovered by the wazir's son, , a 


; he ) 
his friend, wept over him and thanked him. e embraced 


They stayed there some days, and the prince proposed to go home. When ora ions " 
made they came out of the tank and there saw an ae was lt iste ak Ss: 
and laughing with the other. Tho wazir’s son asked who she was: and he signed to the 
king's BOD to goonahead. Then the watfr's son asked wh ¥ she was both weeping andl lau hin 
Then she said: “I'am weeping because on the road by which the prince is going there Fe ‘sae 
and as he passes under it the thickest branch will full on him and he will be crushed to death, 
Hence he ought to avoid this tree. Then, when he comes into na certain forest a tiger will 
charge out and carry off him and hia horse, Hence the horses should be sent alone and the 
i will carry off one of them. Then, when he arrives ut the palace the iron gate will fall on 
, im. Hence the gate should be knocked down before he approaches it and replaced by a gate 
of flowers, Then, when the prince sits to eat with his father there will be saben rode 
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the first fruit he touches, which will stick in his throat and kill him, but he will escape if 
any one snatches the fruit from his hands and flings it away. Then the first night that he 
sleeps in his father’s palace a snake will come down from’ the eeiling and bite him and his wife, 
so that they willdie. But if any one were to sit in the room and kill the enake when he appeara, 
both the prince and his wife will live many days, But if you speak a word of this to them you 
will be turned into stone and will remain stone until the prince and princess dash theireldest son 
opon you ; but when they fling the child at you speak not a word. But behind the ‘palace is a 
tree and on this a large winged bird (garpankh) has built its nest: take some of its dung, rub 
it on the child and it will comb to life again.” 


So the wazir's son left the old woman and went to the prince, and they all started together. 
On the way they came to the tree and the wazir's son prevented the prince from approaching 
it. Suddenly a branch came crashing down, which would certainly have crushed him, and the 
prince thanked the wagir's son for saving his life. Further on the wazir's son kept the 
prince away from the horses, and lo! a tiger rushed ont and enrried off one of them. Again 
the prince thanked him for saving his life, When they approached the palace the warir's son 
asked the prince to wait a little, and he would go ahead and announce his arrival. He went 
ahead and removed the iron gate of the palace and replaced it with a gate of flowers. Then he 
invited the prince to follow him. When the prince saw a gate of flowers instead of the iron 
gate he was sore displeased and said: “ You haye caused my father great loss.” Bnt when the 
gate fell down he saw that he again owed his life to his faithful friend, and promised in future 
to obey his advice. 


His father was delighted to see him again. 80, when the prince sat down to eat with his 
father, the wazrir’s son stood on his right, and as he tried to eat the first morsel his friend 
knocked it out of hia hand. Then the prince was wroth and called to one of his attendanta 
to seize him. But the wasir's son said: “ First look at the morsel you were about to eat: and 
lo! it was found to contain a deadly thorn. So the prince again asked his pardon, 


When the prince and princesa retired to their chamber the wazir's son remained sitting 
outside, and when it was near midnight he took a sword and entered the room, and immediately 
a poisonous snake descended from the roof and approached the bed of the prince. Then the 
warir's son cut the anake in pieces, but two drops of the blood fell on the face of the fairy 
princess and she awoke; and as she awoke, this roused the prince, who raised a eword and 
would have slain the son of the wazir, But he shewed him the dead snake under the bed. So 
he again begged the «azir's son to pardon him, and asked: “ How did you learn about all these 
events?" So the waesfr's son said; “All your dangers are now passed; and you will live in 
safety. But do not ask me how I acquired this knowledge, or you will repent it.” But the 
prince said: “You shall not leave this until you explain the matter.” So the wacir's son 
perforce had to tell all he learnt from the old woman: but as he went on with the story, so he 
began to tarn into stone; and when he had taraed into stone as far as his breast the prince 
began to weep and said: ‘I have been very careless. Don't goon with the story.” He replied : 
“What is the use of my living on in this state?" Lf you wish to revive me again you must 
dash your first child at me.” So saying ho turned into stone, and the prince never ceased 
lamenting him until the princess had her first child. Then he threw the baby at the wazir’s 
son, and hoe became 8 man again, and without saying a word toany one he went off and got a 
piece of the dung of the large winged bird, which he rabbed on the baby, wherenpon it revived 
and they all lived happily ever after. 





* [I have never read a stronger instance than this tale in support of my old arguments, that in the incidents and 
not in the thread of a story is to be found the true folklore tradition. Our friend Mabt&bd, the cook, has jumbled 
together, in the most interesting fashion to the ‘ folklorist," an oxtraordinary number of incidents properly belong- 
ing to different classes of tales. There is not an idea in it that could not easily be found in the various Indian 
tales reported already in these colamna, but the general thread of the story is the well-worn theme of the friend 
who saves the hero at the riak of his own life. — Ep.] 
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A NOTE ON THE TASHON AND BAUNGSHE 
CHINS, WITH REMARES ON THEIR MANNERS, 
CUSTOMS, AND AGRICULTURE.! 

Races : — Beginning from the north, we have 
first the Kinhés or Kintén-Kanhis, who inhabit 
the hills immediately south of Muanipiar. 

South and south-east of these come the Siying 
and Sagyilaings, while farther south lies the 
great Tashin country, lying in the hills drained 
by the Ninkabt River south of Manipir and 
extending tothe Tyau, the north-eastern tributary 
of the Kiladain; farther south lies the Baungshé 
country inhabited by the Hiki, Tlautlang, and 
Yokwa tribes, and containing, besides these, many 
independent villages stretching down to 22° 10° 
of latitude. 

My work haa lain entirely in the Tashin and 
Baungshé country, and it is about these that 1 
propose to make a few remarka. 

Tashéna.—The capital of the Tashim country is 
Falam, a village of ubout 400 houses Here live 
Sunpék, Miankin, Kalyin, Bwémén, Winsau, and 
the other Chiefa who rule the Tribe. Falan is 
situated on the north-west face of the Ealumi 
range, and looks down imto the Nankape River 
und across ite deep valley on to the steep slopes 
of the northern side, where many villayes can be 
seen nestling on the hillsides. 

During our visit to Falam the chiefs showed 
the greatest reluctance to give information about 
their country or its resources. Moreover, they 
pretended to be unable to give ns 4 list.of their 
Villages, and we had to be content with know. 
ing their boundaries, which they said were the 
following ;-— 

On the North —The Siyin, Sagyilaing, and 
Kainhd Country. | 

On the Sowth—The Yikwa, Haka, and 
Tlantlang Trycts. 

On the East—The Myithé Valley and the 
Yomiduny, west of Minlédaung. 

On the Weat.—The Tyau River. 

For the reasons given above, we could get little 
information regarding their manners and custome, — 
but, from what we could see, it 
clear that some wort of law and order prevails, 
and that there is considerable security for life 
Upon single homesteads built bereica tee like 

1 Printed 7 
Mr. D. Roas, Political 








as a Government paper, by the Chief Commissioned at 1 Tee T. : 


farmhouses ; and, except at Minkin, which is a 
frontier village, there was no attempt at stockades, 
lexcept such aa had been hastily erected near 
Fulam for our reception. 
We could alao see that the authority of the 
chiefe, who seem to act collectively and not 
individually, is very much respected and feared. 


The country, eo far as we could see, seemed tu 
be thickly populated, considering the enormous 
areas which it ia necessary to cultivate in order 
to produce sufficient food. Indeed, 1 should 
think that, unless improved methods of agriculture 
are introduced, many of the Tushina will be 
obliged to seek fresh fielda before many years. 
Nowhere in the Tashon country did I observe 
uny Virgin forest, except small patches near the 
tops of high hills. Elsewhere the country is 
covered with small-growth trees, shrubs, and 
grass, which are cot down every three or four 
years and the land cultivated, as: other clearings 
become exhausted through continuous cropping. 


It struck me that there was a greater stragale 
for existence in the Tashén than in the Baungshé 
country, and that this probably accounted for the 
greater love of order whieh prevails. Moreiver, 
the people have little time to give to raiding, and 
it is # curions fact that there are nosluves in the 
Tushén country. Altogether, to a casual observer, 
the Tashdns are much in advance of the other 
neighbouring tribes, and I have great hopes that, 
a4 their country opens up and their people begin 
ty find that money and food can be easily obtained 
by labouring in Burma, we shall get them to work 
on our rows and other public works. 


Baungshés.—The Buungshés are known us 
Poi to the trikes on the Bengal border: 
They are also called Poi by the Tashéns. ‘The 
term Baungshé isa Burmese word which simply 
means “long turban.” I eguld see no difference 
between the head-dreases of the Hikas and the 
| Tashons, but to the Burmese the word Baungshé 


| has a well-defined meaning, and does not include 


the Tushins, who are known by the latter name 
only. Ihave already defined the area inhabited 
by the Banngahés, by which term I propose to 
denominate them, 

Baungshé Language.—The language spoken by 
60 Dany respects, that both appear to me to be 
themselves there is some 
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diversity of tongue, but the differencesare dialectic, 


and are never so great that an intelligent man | 


from Hika could not find his way about any part 
of the Baungshé country. 


To the south of the Buungshdés, between them 
and the Chinbéks, there are a number of large 
Villages, whose inhabitants are said to speak a 
tungue which is not understood either by Baung- 
shda or Chinbiks.. These people dwell about the 
headwatera of the Myitpa, and seldom or never 
come down to Burma. Consequently little is 
known about them, but I hope it will be possible 
to study them soon. 


Origin of the Baungehés :—To return to the | 


Baungshés and their origin. I have been unable 
to meet anyone who can throw even a legendary 
light on their-history beyond five or six genera- 
tions. 


Thia is not hard to explain, when we remember | “* 
| toit. For instance, if a maiban cow anywhere 


that they have no written langnage and no means 
of recording dites. The Chin has no names 
for the months or the days of the week, and 
no division of time except into the wet, cold, 
and hot seasons, and the changes of the moon, 


day and night,and morning, noon, and evening. | 


The headmen of HAki, while knowing nothing 


the circle are offshoots from the parent village, 
Religion.—The Chins are spirit-worshippers, 
and offerings are made to the spirits who control 
their destinies. The nafs (spirits) have each a local 
habitation andaname, There are five altogether 
near Hiks, and of these the greatest of all and 
the most powerful is the Rong Nat, whose 
home is in the thick forest om the Rongtlang 
Peak. After the Rong Nit comes the Mwé Nat, 
whose favourite haunt is the neighbourhood of a 


large tree below HAki village. Other minor nate 


are the Hingtin Arman Nat, the K'éring Nat, 
and the Naurai Nat. 

In Hika there is a high priest, called the Tlang 
Bwé, without whose presence no sacrifice may- 
be made tothe Ring Nat or the Mwé Nat. He it 
is who makes the incantation over the animal be- 
fore it is slaughtered. In general the Rong Nit 
and the Mwé Nat are asked that the rains may be 
abundant, that sickness and pain may not come 
amongst the people, that they may be successful 
against their enemies, &o. These festivals take 


place at no stated times, but generally once a | 


year. When it is decided to sacrifice to either of 
these spirits, the whole of the people in the Hika 
cirele subscribe something towards the purchase 
of the necessary animal, which is generally a 
maiban or a pig, together with a black hen. 





These are killed outside of the village and the 
head is cut off and roasted on the spot and is 
eaten by the Tlang Bwé and the people of the 
Village, The reat of the flesh ia divided into 
portions, one for each family, the Tlang Bwé 
taking two shares. 

Sacrifices to the minor spirits can be made 
without the intervention of the Tlang Bwé. When 
4 man decides to make a sacrifice he hangs up a 
bunch of green leaves at the entrance to his house, 
which the neighbours know to be a sign that he 
is Offering to the spirits and, therefore, must not 
be disturbed. 

During the day the person making the offering 
must not talk to any one, neither may he du any 
work. For sacrifices of this kind a young cock 
or a mole suffices. 

The office of Tlang Bwé ia an hereditary one in 
Haka, and some peculiar privileges are attached 


in the HAka circle outaide of the mother village 
gives birth to a calf, the Tlang Bwé receives a 
basket of millet or some other grain, 

Puneral coramonies.—The Chins bury. their 
dead indeep graves dug inside the house enclosure. 
A chief is buried in a aitting posture with hia 


of their origin, say that all the other villages of | chief's plume on his head and his best clothes 


on. In cases where a chief leaves no son his gon 
8 buried with him. The funeral, like all other 


events in w Chin's life, is celebrated with feasting 


and drinking, tinged with a strain of mourning. 
If a Chin is killed by enemies, it # not considered 
lucky to inter his body in the village, and accord- 
ingly it ia buried outside, I saw an instance of 
this at YGkwa, where a new-looking grave was 
Pointed out to ua as the burial-place of a man, 
who a few weeks before had been aliot by a patrol 
west of Gango. 

Laws.—Amongat the Ching certain customs 
have obtained the force of law, but in general 
they have no recognized means of enforcing 
these customs, except in very amall matters, and 
the only real law is the law of might. Adultery 
is theoretically punishable with death, but the 
carrying out of the law depends on the social 
standing of the parties, For example, a chief's 
eon may commit adultery with the wife of a 
poor man, or of a slave, and he is protected by 
his position and the influence of his friends. 
And this is the same in other cases. Theore- 
tically men are punishable, but practically they 
are seldom punished, A case in point occurred 
in our own time. Shwiélén, son of Chief Lwié 
Shin,in a drunken brawl injured one of his 
father's servants eo badly that he died. Shwélén 
then ran away to Aibur, not to escape from justice, 
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had lost a valuable servant, Ina few days the 
futher's anger melted away anda younger brother 
wentand called Shwélén, who was received like 
the prodigal son. After his return it was neces- 
sary for him to “ wash his hands,” to use a Chin 
metaphor, which consisted in slaying a bullock, 
of which the whole village partook, and thus the 
vuilt was washed away. 

Chiefs.—The Chief or Boi olass is a numer: 
vis one amongst the Ching. A chief's son is 
ilo a ¢hief, ond deacent from a chief is re- 
yurded with as much pride na uo lofty lineave 
in Europe. 


it once acoonded an honourable position. 


In Hiika there are two principal chiefs, Lwé— 


Shin and Lyen Md; but, besides these, there are 


scores of others, who are rulated to them, and who — 


claim a voice in the affairs of the tribe. The same 
may be said of all the other Chin tribes and -vil- 
luges, nut only those which are independent, but 
alee those which pay tribute. All the villages 
in the Hika circle pay some tribute to the 
Hika Chiefs, but it is very difficult to find ont 
the exaot relations which exist between then. 
This will be understood, when T esplain chat the 
right to levy taxes (I use this term for want of 
a better) is an hereditary one, and a landlord has 
the night to subdivide it on his decease. Owing 
to this subdivision, and the intermarriage of 
metibers of one family with those of another in 
a distant village, the cliims to get something 
are often curiously mixed up. One person has 
the right to get a pig once a year, another gets 
thasket of grain, another gets a quarter of any 
animal slaughtered, and ao on. 
Agrioulture,—Agriculture is practised by the 
Ching in its rudest forme. The only implementa 
tied are small axes, dancds, und alittle hoe. The 


ate ond damd are wed for fulling the jungle, and | 


the hoe for planting the seed and fur hoeing yp 
the weeds and graeg, 

The principal food-graina grown by the Chins 
ure fang or millet, Jungeai or Indian-corn, 
wit or Jacob's tears, b¢ or beans and pens, 
Joriung or paddy, rah or giant bean. There are 
ten varieties of millet, three of Indian-corn, four 
species of legume with many varieties, and three 
varieties of paddy. The food-staples are fungeai, 
or fang with yams. The vuly fruits cultivated hy 
the Chins are plantains, peaches, figs, oranges, 
und apples ; but strawberrics, raspberries, cherries, 
pears, and pluma are found wild. The raspberries 
tre quite equal to those found wild in England, 
but the other wild fruits are not fit to eat, 








but to escape from the wrath of his father, who 


A Chin, be he ever so dirty or poor, | 
has only to prove his descent from a chief to bo | 
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The work of the season is commenced by eut- 
ting down the jungle and loving up the grass and 





| weeds. This is done in December and January, 


and the clearings are burnt early in Mareh. 
Seed is sown carly in April, when showers may 
beexpected, Fang is the firet to ripen and begins 
to he hurvested about the middle of July. This 
is quickly followed by fungeai, after which almost 
immediately come the peas wid beans. Sweet 
potatoes are grown near streams and are obtained 


throughout the year, but the principal crop is 


dug in the cold weather, Pumpkins of various 
kinds, brinjuls (awhergines), beuns, and peas are 
the only green vegetables grown. 

Trade.—Trade amongst the China may be 
divided into two heads, internal and external. 


The internal trade is confined to exchanging 
property, such aa guns, knives, cattle, or grain 
for food or drink ; but trade, as such, can hardly 
be anid to exist. 


The external trade is somewhat brisker.. The 
articles in most demand are salt, cotton binnkets, 
iron, silk, and gongs. These are purchased. or 
exchanged for money, heeawax, fishing-nets, an 
occasional vlephunt’s tusk, saltpetre, plantains, 
chillies, 

The Chins have considerable herds of common 
cattle as well as maiban, but they show no dis- 
position to sell them and ask extravagant prices. 


| They are used only for slaughter purposes, the 


hides being eaten and the horns remaining 
attached to the head, which is impaled on a post 
outsidy the village. Goats are alao found at 
moat Villages, but never in large numbers, These 
alsy are killed and eaten, 

Fowls, and eggs are largely produced and are 
sold freely, “These, however, are articlea of 
local trade and could not be exported ata 
profit, 

Population—Tashéns.—I have already stated 
that the Tashina were unwilling to afford informa- 
tion about their country, and Iam therefore unable 
to do anything but guess at the population. It is 
said, but | know not with what authority, that 
they can collect 10,000 fighting men, which I take 


to mean that they have 10,00) houses, and, allowing 


an average of five persons to each house, we thus 
arrive at a total of 50,000, which I think» ia not 
an extravagant estimate, 

Hikas.—The Hikis possess about 2,500 houses 
which, at five persons to each house, gives them 
a total population of 12,500, 

¥ékwas.—The Yokwis, estimated in the same 
way, have a population of about 3,000. | 
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Tlantlangs-—The Tlantlangs are abont 7,500, | 


bot about them Tam notso certain as about the 
Yikwas and Hikas. 


Indepsrdent Baungshés.—I estimate the im- | 


dependent Haungelé villages south of Yokwa and 
Haka at 2.500 honges, which, computed as-above, 
gives a population of 12,5100, 


= 


The totals therefore arce— 
PRRTGIEN cetusscne cenamesap ce Ae 
FHARAG  0ceuressesecpertenrcan | Meet) 
YORWAN  ..ccceresccectrens =D 
Tlantlania ..... 7 fd) 
Tndependent Banngshés. 12,500 


Total ,,. 85,00 


Pe a | 








NOTES AND QUERIES, 


GOOD AND BAD OMENS IN MADRAS. 

If a person comes across the following when 
starting on a journey, or on a special errand, 
itis a good omen : —a married woman, a virgin, 
a prostitute, two Brihmana, the playing of music, 
any money, fruit, o light, an umbrella, any food, 
milk, curds, mutton, precious stones, sandalwood, 
rice, a cow, a ball, an elephant, a horse, a pot full 
of water, a pot of fddf, a black monkey, a dog, 

a deer, a corpee, u royal eagle, any honey, fish, 
the recital of the Védas. 

fut if he comes across any of the following, it 
in bad omen:—one or three Brihmara, o 
widow, any fuel, smoke, o snake, a new pot, & 


blind man, a lame man, a pot of oil, any leather, 


galt, a tiger. 

If a person places his head alwaya towarda the 
east in the sleeping posture, he will obtain 
wealth ond health: if towards the south, a 
lengthening of life: if towarda the west, fame: 
if towards the north, sickness. So a person 


should not lay his head to the north while | ye. when the ceremony is over. 


sleeping. 

If you dine with a friend, or relative, on Monday, 
Wednesday, Friday, or Saturday, it ia well: if on 
a Tuesday, there will enene an ill-feeling: fon a 
Thursday, endileas enmity: if on a Sunday, 
hatred. 


If, when you are leaving the house, your head | 


or feet strike accidentally against the threshold, 
you mnét not go ont, as it forctells that some 


When the thalf or the sacred jewel on a 


thread worn round tho neck of a Brihman 
woman is lost, it is an omen that her husband will 
fall ill or be lost goon. 
, K. Se1eANTALIYAR. 
SOCTAL CUSTOMS IN MADRAS. 
When an elderly person calls on his friends 
or relations and expects to see their children, he 


should generally take with him some sweet- | 


meats to be given to the children. 
Upanayanam is the ceremony of investiture 





made on the forvhesd with a paste of cummin seed 
undeugar, which is calle the ipaaqyanam | wy == 
extra, wiry = eye, or extra oye), and neo the 


| mental eye. This coremony generally takes 


place before a Brihman boy attains his twelfth 


year, Lf it is delayed longer the boy ts classed 


with the Siidras, 

Punyavichanam are rites of purification. 
Literally the term means “something said on 
vood day,” (punyu = good, tdéchanem = word), 
The rites consist in bathing the body (#ndnane) - 
seating the principal persone upon wooden seats 
in the midst of assembled guests and relations, 
and announcing the ceremony of saiikalpam ; i... 
the worship of Gandia as the god of wisdom, 
who ia adored in the shape of a cone made of 
Lurmecrio powder and water, placed upon rice 
cintained in a silver tray. This ceremony is 
performed on the twelfth day after confinement 


or delivery, on which day the days of pollation 
are said to cease, The husband, who haa grown 


his hair from the day of conception till now, may 


Among the Brihmans the hoat and the hostess 
eall with the family priest on their friends and 
relations in the place on the day provious to a 
marriage, generally towards the evening, and 
invite them to the ceremonies and to oll meals 
during the days of the marriage celebration, In 
token of the invitation the priest presenta them 
with a little holy rice of Wantarakshadai, The 
invitation party ts alwuys accompanied with 
music. Among the lower castes printed invi-. 
tations are distributed with pda supdri by some 
male member of the house, told off for this duty, 


to the friends and relations in the place. 


EK. SeiK aAnTablrranr. 





SANSERIT WORDS IN BURMESE. 

(1) Thinjan, In the Rangoon Gasette of the 
6th April, 1892, there appeared the following 
paragraph :— 

“At 8 hra. 24 m. 486, p.m. on Monday, the 
foll moon of *Naung Tagi, 1253, (11th April, 


| 1892,) three guna will be fired from the Pc:t 
with the sacred thread. In this rite a mark ia | 


Officer's Flag Staff at Rangoon and from the 
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Court House at Mandalay-on account of the 


Burmese Thingyan (Thinjin). The new year, 


i254, B. E., will begin at 0 hrs. 36m. p.m, on 
Thursday, the 2nd waning of * Naung Taga, 1253, 
(lth April, 1892)."" 

Thinjdn (th aa in * thin") means to the Bur- 
mese, the occasion on which the head of Brahma 
in the custody of seven female spirita, is trans- 
ferred from one to another at the commencement 


of each new year, and has several interesting 


derivatives, ¢g., thinjanjd and thinjdn-aldjd, 
letting go the head: thinjanjat and thinjan- 


atdjif, the passage of the head: thinjandef and_ 


thinjdu-atddet, taking up the head ; and lastly 
thinjank's, the state of washing the king's head at 
the new year in order to wash away the sins of 
the people, one of the many curious Court 
eIpressi0ns Low passing into ohlivion. 





The word thinjan is, however, the Skr. san- 
krama, the passage of a planetary body through 
a zodiacal sign, by which the Burmese under- 
stand the passage of the sun at the commence- 
mentof the new year, the sankrdné of the modern 
Hindu. The word in Burmese is spelt both 
saukran and sanSkran, pronounced thinjdn, The 


(2) Thinthagayaik — the Sanskrit Language. 
This word is written Sunmakarék = Sanskrifa, 
Compare amrdk (ante, p. $4, there nusprinted 
amrvt)foramrita. The P&li word for the Sans- 
krit Language is Sakkata or Bakkaia. The Skr, 
derivation of the Burmese word is here very 


clear 
ER. 0. Tempue. 
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CaTaLoove oF tHe Come m toe GovEeExwent 
Museum, Lanoas, Comrizap sv Cuac. J. Ron. 
agus, M.R.A.8, ete. Published by order of the 
Pinjib Government. Quarto, paper cover, Caloutia. 
Printed at the Baptist Mission Press, 1891, 

Uncatalogued cabinets of coins are little better 

than vselesa collections of old metal, whereas a 

cabinet of very modest dimensions, if provided 

with on adequate catalogue, may prove to be the 
source of much valuable historical and numia- 
matic information. India, unfortunately, doce 


not possess any collection of coins which can | 


compare with the European cabinets of the first 
rank, and, until a very short time ago, can hardly 
be said to have possessed any public collection. 


Now, thanks to the exertions of Mr. Rodgers, | 


Dr. Hoernle, Dr. Bidie, Mr. Edgar Thurston, 
Dr. Pahrer, and others, helped by the patronage 
of the Government of India and the Local 
Governments, valuable public oollections have 
heen accumulated, and continue to grow, at 


Calcutta, Madras, Lucknow, and Lahore, | have | 


not heard of the Bombay Government forming 
any cabinet of coins, 

The principal public collection in India is that 
in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, and I understand 
that. Mr. 
Mr. Edgar ‘Thurston has done good sound work 
in the issue of several little catalogues of the 
coins in the Madras Museum. No citalogue of 
the Lucknow collection has, so far a5 | am aware, 
been published. The subject of this notice isa 
catalogue of the cooing in the Lahore Museum, 
compiled by Mr. C. G. Rodgers, Honorary Numis- 
matist to the Government of India. 

Before proceeding to discuss the book under 


review I shall take the liberty of recording a 


Rodgers is engaged in cataloguing it. 





protest against the scandalous indifference shown 
by the Pailjib Government to the encouragement 
of archwological research, that is to say, to the 
reconstruction of the history of India prior to the 
Muhammadan conquest. Madras used to be open 
to reproach on the eame account, but the Govern- 
ment of that Presidency is now wide awake, and 
is engaged in directing well-planned and well. 
executed measures for the’ recovery of the lost 
history of the territories under its charge. The 
Bombay Government has given ample proof of its 
intelligent interest in the past by the magnificen: 

series of volumes of the Archwological Survey of 
Western India. In the North-Weat Provinces 
and Oudh, ever since the time when Sir Jobn 
Strachey was Lieutenant Governor, early neglect 
hus been atoned for by considerable, though not 
lavish, patronage of archwologieal Investigations, 
The efforts of the Government of Bengal have not 
always been happily guided, but, at any rate, 
something has been done, and the administration 
is not open to the reproach of absolutely neglect- 
ing all enquiry into the history of the vast regions 
committed to ita care, For the past thirty years 
the India Office and the Government of India 
have been most liberal in their support of archueo. 
logical enquiry, and have done, I think, all that 
could reasonably be expected of them. It has 
been reserved for the Government of the Pafijab 
to earn the ignominious distinction of displaying 
an utter indifference to the early history of its 
territories, which cannot be paralleled by any 
other administration in India. Yet, as all readers 
of the Indian Antiqguary well know, the Pafijib 
in to the archwologist, as it in to the states. 
man, by far the most interesting province of 
India. 
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Mr. Rodgers’ catalogue of the coins in the 
Lahore Museum is apparently the only archmolo- 


gical publication issued under the patronage of 
the Pafijib Government for many years past. 
The book is enclosed, it cannot be said that it is | 
bound, in a flimsy paper cover which falls off at 
the first perusal, It is to be hoped that the | 


authorities in the Pafjdb, when next they issue 
a book for the use of historical students, will 
harden their hearta, and at least venture on the 
expense of boards, 

In Mr, Rodgers’ work nineteen pages are 
devoted to a general introduction, including an 
extremely imperfect bibliography, one hundred 
and forty-nine pages to the main catalogue, 
thirty-one pages to a supplementary catalogue of 
coins recently acquired by the Museum, and four 
pages to Pall coin inscriptions, with translitera- 

It is a great thing to have a printed catalogue 
of the Lahore cabinet at all, and I fully appre- 
ciate the difficulties of the compiler’s task, and 
the abundant labour and learning which he bas 
expended upon it. Yet it is impossible for any 
reviewer not to regret the chaotic arrangement of 
the work, and the neglect of the small details 
which make perfection. It is confusing to find 
the early Buddhist Kuninda coins and the Yau- 
dhéya piecea (page 23) inserted between the 
Guptas and the Khalifaa, the Indo-Scythian coins 


with Hindt legends (page 52) pluced at the end of | 


the series of the coins of the Sultins of Dehli, 
and followed by a class dubbed * Miscella i 

Old Indian Coins," which includes pieces of the 
Indo-Seythian, Gupta, and medimval periods, 


Many other instances of eccentric arrangement | 


might be quoted. 

Inattention to minor details is shown in ao 
multitude of misprints, in the neglect to dis- 
tinguish Indian from Bactrian PAli (Khardsh¢rt) 


in the table of inscriptions, and in various other | 


ways. The book is printed in such a manner that 
much space is wasted, 

8o0 much for fault finding. I now turn to the 
pleasanter task of pointing out some of the items 
of interest to be found in the book. 

Mr. Eodgers, in hia Introduction, notices 
sundry desiderata in Indian numismatics, and 
it may be of some practical use to call the atten- 
tion of readers of the Indian Antiquary to the 


1 [The States and petty principalities of Patiilé, Nibhi, 
Jind, MAle-Kotli, Kaithal, Kapurthali, Bah&walpar, 
Ambilf and Jnghdhrf all had coinages of their own, and, 
eo [ am told, had many others besides ; George Thomas of 
Hissir, for example. Since I wrote my paper on the 








enormous amount of special work, which is 
required before it can be said that anything like 
a general account of the coinagea of Northern 
“how necessary is a Coin Manual for India, which 
should, in one volume, show how much is known 
at the present day on the subject.” That one 
volume would, I fear, have to be a terribly thick 
one, and many and grievous would be the gape 


in its contents. 


It is odd (page v.) that the Lahore Museum 
should not contain a single specimen of the Mitra 
Dynasty, generally identified with the Puranic 
Sungas. Many of the coins of these princes 
and Carlleyie, but a monograph on the subject is 
wanted. 

“The numismatios of Kaémir are full of ano- 
maliea (p. vii)." This puzzling subject was long 
ago treated by Sir A. Cunningham, but there is 
plenty of room for a more exhaustive treatise on 
it. 

“Much work remains to be done to the 
of Jaunpur. The various types are, as yet, but 
imperfectly known.” At present the brief notice 
in Thomas’ Chronicles is the standard account. 

The coinages of the local dynasties, such as 


| elucidation. 


“The neighbouring (i. ¢., to EangrA) state of 
Chambé also had a coinage of its own. The 
coins were of copper only, and the characters on 
them were a kind of Hill Sanskrit or Thakuri. 
On some of the coins are the RAja’s name, and 
that of one of the gods of Chambi. They have 
never been written about.”' (p. xiii). Ten of 
these coins are catalogued (p. 121). 

Pages xiii to xv of the Introduction contain 
some Valuable observations on the coins of the 
Mughal Emperors, which, ag is traly observed, 
“form an immense series.” Nothing approach. 
ing @ comprehensive account of this immense 
series exists, and perhaps the most pressing 
need of the Indian numismatiat is that of a fairly 
complete description of the Mughal coinages, 
from the time of BAbar to that of Eahddur 


Shih IL., @ period of a little more than three 


centuries. An absolutely complete catalogue is 
out of the question, because the number of 
varieties is almost infinite, but the compilation 


subject, ante, Vol, XVIII. p. S214, Tapent but a day or 
eo in Pafiil, and picked up gold, silver and copper apeci- 
mena of some of these mintages new to me, end eo for as | 
know, not even suipected to exist by nomiamatists, — 
Ep.} 
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of a sufficiently entisfactory treatise is quite pos- | 
sible, though the task would be far from easy, 


and it might be difficult to find a publisher. 


The absence, thronghout the grester part of Mr. 
Rodgers’ catalogue, of references to published 


catalogues of particular series renders it extremely 
troublesome to dizcover whether the Lahore collee- 


tion contains any remarkable novelties or not, 
and, as regards most of the coinages, I cannot 
attempt to examine the collection in detail, 


Tn a recent paper I ventured to doubt the rather | 


hesitating nasertion of Mr, Thotias that coins 


exist bearing the names both of Prithivi Raja 
But. 


and of his conqueror Mubamowul bin Sim. 
the billon coin described at page 35 seta my 
doubts at rest. The description is as follows :— 
“ Billon:—one specimen, very rare, 48 [aecil. 
grains). Obo. Horseman, @ gtdfirw qq. * Srf 
Prithet, Rdja Déva.' Thos. p. 18, ‘no. 15. Her. 
Bull, @f AerAs aA, ‘Set Mahommead Sim” 
Pandit Ratan Nariyan of Dehli also possessed 
4 specimen of thie rare type. Tt fe entered as 
unique in the privately printed catalogue of his 


review must be my apology for referring next to 
coins of earlier date. 
Noa. 5-8, described at page '3, are coins of the 


Gupta period, or possibly a little later. No. 5, the | 


only one nat all distinct, is thus desoribed by Mr. 
Rodgers :— 

“Wet. 113-2. Diameter. 75. Ob. King in armonr, 
standing to right, left, hand gmspe a staff, right 
hand is making an offering st an altar, Above 
Tight arm isa fried! with fillet. Under left arm 
Parana or Pasata, letters one above the other as 
on Gupta coins, To right g (?) indefinite. Bev. 
Female seated on throrie, holds cormucopim in 
left hand, and in right i wreath, os on Gupta 
coms. To left a monogram not well defined.” 


Tam indebted to Mr. Rodwors for inspection of 
another specimen of this class, The metal seomed 
tome to be brass (possibly very impure 
and the obverse legend clearly to he Pasata, 


The legend ontside the spear (staff) was illegible, | 


and the reverse was without legend. I cannot 

A copper coin of Toramnina is catalogued on 
page 54. ‘. Ube. Seated figure to right ( 31). 
Rev, ‘Standing figure to left, at ar one a 
of thin type are said to becommon. Mr. Rodgers 











gold) 





Coins | 
: | noticing it more at length. 
seems to have overlooked the paper by Mr. Floet | 


[Jum E, 1802. 


on “ The Coins and History of Toraméns,” ante, 
Vol. XVILL. pp, 225-230. 

- Like so many branches of Indian numismatics, 
the coiniges of Toranmfina and Mihirkula 
require further examination. Mr, Rodyers catn- 
lognes a few specimens of Mihirakula’s copper 
coinage at page 141, bot characteristically omita 
the king's name from his index. 

In bia notice of 84 specimens of punch-marked 
coins (page 110) Mr. Rodgers makes the odd 
observation that “no paper that I am aware of 
hus ever heen written on these puncl-marked 
coins.” A good deal has been written un the 
subject, 

The description of a few specimens of the well 
known Vaniba coisa, (p. 112) ignores the demons... 
tration hy Dr, Hultssch that they were struck by 
King Bhéja of Kananj in the latter part of the 


—uinth century A. D. (Epigraphia Indica, Vol. L.. 


p. 155, note.) 

The Supplement contains some novelties, 
thug ;— 

Two small silver coins of "All, an ‘early Gor. 
ernor of Sindh (page 6) are stated to he “now 


published for the firet time.” 
The confused arrangement of the book under | a ‘ 


On pages & and 9 several new coins of the 
Sultins of Ghazni are deseribed. 
An unpublished variety of the coina of Ragia 


| Riztya) is noticed om page 17. 


Two of the exceedingly rare silver coins sirneck 


| by Humiyin ut Kandahiir are eatalogued on” 


page 26. 
One of the rare zodiacal coins of Jnhin: ‘ir, with 
the aign Taurus, is described on page 27, 7 | 
V. A. Surra. 











dist Jan. 1892, 
Postscript, 


Since the above review was written, I hare 
received a copy of a mow#t valnable little book 
entitled, Coins of Ancient India from the Earliest 
Times down to the Seventh Century, A, D., by 
Major-General Sir A. Cunningham, (Quaritch, 
1801). This work, which is (illustrated by 
thirteen autotype plates of coins, and a map 
of N.-W. India, describes the ponch-marked 
mintages, and the coins of Taxila, Odum hura, 


| the Kunindas, Kosambi, the Yaudhéyns, Paij- 


chils, Mathuri, Ayodhya, Ujain, Bray or 
Erakaina, the Andhras, Karwir, and Népal. 
Tt marks a great advance in the study of Indian 
numismatics. Ihope to have an opportunity of 
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EKAMRANATHA INSCRIPTION OF GANAPATI; DATED SAKA-SAMVAT 1172. 
BY E. HULTZSCH, Pu.D. ; EANGALORE. 
“HIS inseription is engraved on the north wall of the second prdkira of the Saiva temple of 
Ekamranitha, the largest of the numerous temples at Kafichipura. It consists of 17 
Sanskrit verses in the Grantha character and professes to be an edict (édsanu, verses 1, 15, 16, 
17) of king Ganapati, who traced his descent from the race of the Sun (verses 5 nnd 11) and 
whose immediate anceatora were :— 
Boetmaraja (v. §). 
His successor: Prodardja (v. 9). 
uh a : Rudradéva (v. 10). 
The eldest of his four younger brothers: Mahidéva (vy. 11). 
His son: Ganapati (v. 12). 

Prédardja is eaid to have constructed a large tank, which he called Jagatikésari-tajaika 
after a surname of his (vy. 9). Ganapati claims to have defeated Sithhana and the Kalinga 
king, and to have the kings of Lata (Gujarat) and Gauda (Bengal) for vassals (v. 14). His 
minister (eaehiva) and general (seinyapala), Simanta-Bhéja, who belonged to the race of 
Déchi, appears to have held the appointment of governor (chakradharnin) of Eafichi. He was 
probably a Bribmansa, as he claims to be a member of the Kiéyapagétra (v.15). By order of 
the king, he gave tothe Ekamra tomple at Kitch! the village of Kajattar! (v. 16). The date 
of the grant was Tuesday, the eleventh ¢ifhi of the dark fortnight of Jynishtha of ‘Saka 1172 (in 
words), the cyelic year Sannya (v.17). According to Mr. Sewell’s Soufh-Jndian Chronological 
Tables, the corresponding European date is Tuesday, the 8th June, 1249 A. D, 

The dynasty to which Ganapati belonged, is not named in the inscription. But the 
names of two of his predecessors, Prodarija and Rudradéva, are identical with two kings of 
the Kakatiya’ dynasty of Worangal,” Pedla and his son Rudraddva, who are known from the 
Anumakoiila inscription of Saka 1034.4 This close agreement and the mention of Ganapati as 
one of the Worangal kings in unpublished inscriptions and local records’ leave no doubt that 
the two pairs of names are identical, tliat the Ganapati cf the subjoined inscription was the 
nephew of Rudraddva of Worangal, and that, at the time of his reign, EAfoht was included in 
the territories of the Kakatiya kings. According to the Anumakouda inscription, Shire 4 
father was callod Tribhuvanamalla, while the subjoined inscription mentions Botmaraj 
as the immediate predecessor of Progazija. It follows from these two statements that 
Betmarija was tho real onme of the father and predecessor of Prédarija, and that Tribha- 
vanamalla was a dirade of his. Thus a combination of both inscriptions furnishes the 
following short genealogy of the Kakatiyas of Worangal :— 

1, Betmarija, surnamed Tribhuyanamalla, of the race of the Sun. 








2, Prédarija or Prola," surnamed Jagatikesarin, 
| 


Coll, aie 00) 2 Leelee bees ALT 
3; Redioes 4. Mahideva. Three other sons, 
(Saka 1u64). | 
. Ganapati? 


" (Saka 1172). 


4 Kaactiiela now a large village, after which the nxt Rail way station south of Chingteput is called. 

* Thos the wordisspolled inthe Prvfipardidelya. The Anumakonduinecription has the forme Kakatyaand Kakatiya. 

? Thia nawe is apelled Oramngallo in Brown's Telugu Dictionary, Ina Telugs chronicle (Madras Jowenal for 1331, 

p. 298) we find the form Orugallu, * Single Rock," which tallies with tw Sanskrit name Ekadgild; see below, note 12. 

@ Published by Dr. Fleet, ante, Vol. XT. pp. 0 if. 

¥ Mr, Sowell’s Liste of Aitiquities, Vol. I. pp. 174 @, and 172 6. 

@ Prida or préla ia lodbhoen of the Sanskrit praudha; eee Drown, « v. prysla. 

T Acvording to local neords, Ganapati was the son of Radradévn and nephew of Muhidéva ; eco Wilagn's Mackenzia 
Collection, p. 77, and Taylor's Cafaloywe, Vol. IT. p, 453, Ag Priscdepthtr te inacription, which is quoted by Sir W, 
Elliot, Coins of Southern India, p. 83, agrece with the o inscription, 
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The Simhana who is reported to have been afraid of Ganapati (v. 14), was probably the 
Yidava king Singhana IT. of Davagiri (Daulatibid), who reigned from Saka 1131 to 1169, 
end who, in his turn, calls himself ‘the uprooter of the water-lily which was the head of the 
king of Telunga.’* In the Paithan grant of the Yidava king Ramachandra, Siighana II. 
is suid to have overcome the Andhra king. The predecessor of Siiighana IL, Jaitugi I. 
(Sake 1113 to 1131), is said to have slain the king of Trikalitiga in battle and to have seized 
the whole of his kingdom. Further “ (this) ocean of compassion fetched Ganapati, the speech 
of whose mouth was sweet, from the prison-house and made (him) lord of (his) country." 
Accordingly, Gagapati was a contemporary of both Jaitugi I. and Siighags II. The king of 
Trikaliiga, who was defeated and killed by Jaitugi I, nay have been either Ganapati's father 
Mahidéva or his uncle Rudradéva.!° The words of the Paithan grant leave it doubtful if 
Ganapati, before he was installed on the throne by Jaitugi L, had been kept imprisoned by 
this king, or by his own father Mahidéva, or by his uncle Rudradéva. A still earlier 
synchronism between the Kakatiyas and Yadavas appears to. be contained in the Anumakonda 
inscription, which states that Rudradéva defeated one Mailigidéva, This may have been 
the Yidava king Mallugi, who, according to the Paithan grant, was the predecessor of Bhil- 
lame (‘Saka 1109 to 1113), 


Some additional information on the Kukatlya dynasty may be gathered from the 
Pratéparudrayasébidshana or Pratéparudriya, a treatise on Alatukira. The anthor of this work, 
Vidyinitha, must have been a contemporary of Prataparudra, as he illustrates the rules of 
Sanskrit composition almost exclusively by verses in praise of that king. For the subjoined 
extracts I am using an edition in Telugu characters, printed at Madras in 1888 with the 
commentary of Kumirasvami-Sémapithin, the son of the well-known Kolachala-Mallinithastiri 
and younger brother of Peddayirya. The Kakatiya" king Pratiparudra resided at Basil. 
nagara,’? the capital of the Andhra or Triliiga country. The second of these Sanskrit names 
of the Telogu country is supposed to owe its origin to three famous lingas of Bival? at Sribaila,'4 
Eajébvera’’ and Drikshframa.'® The hermitage of Hidimba (Hidimbfjrama, p. 180, or 
Hidimbalaya, p, 131) must be looked for in- the neighbourhood of Worangal. Anumakonda, 
the former capital of the Kakatiyas,’ is referred to by its Sanskrit name Hanumadachala 
‘the hill of Hannmat' (p. 109), The crest (mudré) of Pratiparodra was the figure of # boar!# 
(rardha, pp. 35 and 119, or dréda, pp. 203 and 8U7), The name of his mother was Mumma. 
damba (p. 12). 


Farther details about the king and two of his predecessors are given in a panegrrical 
drama, which forms the third chapter of the Pratéparudriya, The father of Prataparudra 








* Dr, Fleet's Kanarese Dynasties, p. 72, 

* Published by Dr, Flect, ante, Vol. XIV. pp. 814 ff 

Taylor, |. ¢, etates that Gagapati, making war against the Divagiri raler, who had killed his uncle idéva, 
conquered that chief, and took his daughter, named Eodramadtvi, to be bis wits,” Bat soa Dr, headers Early 
History of the Dokkan, p. 82. 

" As soticad by Dr. Burnell (Tanjore Catalogue, p. 53 £.), the commentary (p. 7) derives this word from Kikati, 
anime of Durgh: — FRAT TA Tt TeraCe Feta | ar abe datareate arrata:, 

 EkasilA ix the Sanskrit equivalent of Oragalla, on which see p. 197, note 8. The form Bkaésila (ante. Vol. X 
P: 12) does not oseur in the Pratdparudriya and ins probably due to par iiides ors : Th Bt. 

# Page 168: — TSaRaCT TI EAT Mele (alerRENMT Fat areca: Revert: Rar: | 

4 Ra: maCeTaTERYRT: Merc MRTCA ATT: alae asigae aay iy 

% To the Karzal district, ™ The temple at ENjahaati in the North Arcot district, 

1 To the Gkdivart district. The commentary notices the form Dikahirima, which dovs really occur in-an inecrip. 
foo of Vira-Choda (ante, Vol. XIX, P. 424), aod quotes the following derivation of jt from the Skindapurdaa —2H- 


"Tanta, Vol. XL p. of. The original form of this Telugu name seems to be Haoumatkopda, ‘the hill of 
™ This crest is alluded to in verse 18 of the subjoined inscription, 
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was Mahadéva(?);' but his immediate predecessor was the daughter of Ganapati (pp. 152 and 
136) by Séma.% Her father Ganapati,” who appears to have been without male issue, bad 
called her his ‘“‘son"” and conferred on her the male name “Rudra” (p. 102).. At his death 
she seems to have succeeded him on the throne, In the text of the drama she is always styled 
“the king” (raja) and once (p. 123) MahaérAja-Rudra,™ while the commentary (pp. 101 and 
104) calls her Rudrambaé. At the command of the god Svayambhi (‘Siva) she adopted her 
daughter's son Pratapsrudra and appointed him as her successor.™ Thos the Pratdparudriya 
furnishes the following pedigree : — 
1. Ganapati, md. Soma. 


2. Rudrambi, 


| 
Mummadambi. Mahiadévalr) 


3. Pratiparndra, 


The local records further suggest that No. 1. Ganapati is identical with No. 5. Ganapati 

of the pedigree derived from inscriptions (p. 197, above). Accordingly, Rudramba will be No. 6 
and Prataparudra No. 7 in the list of the Kikatiya dynasty, Tho only event of Ganapati’a 
reign, which is alladed to in the Pratdparudriys, is, that he founded a Saiva shrine called 
esyetbomie (p. 143). Both Radramba (p. 101) and Pratiparudra (p. 42) had the birnda 
martiganda. Pratiparudra is reported to have conquered a large nomber of distant 
eae on his ioyay dirt or grand tour. Repeated mention is made of the defeat of the 
Yadava king of Stvana. This king had crossed the Gautami (i.e. Gédiivari) river, north of 
which his territory must accordingly have been situated, and was put to flight by the commander 
of an army of Pratiparudra™ Among the kings of an early branch of the Yidavas, which was 
settled in the Nasik district, we find three times the name Séunachandra.™ The first 
Séunachandra founded Séunsapura at, tc. transferred his capital to, Sindinagara or Sindinéra, 
the modern Sinnar in the Nisik district.” Later on, the term Séunadésa was employed ns 
the designation of the territories of the Yidavas of Dévagiri.. For, in Hémadri's account of 
the reign of Mahidéva (Sake 1182 to 1193), Dévagiri is said io be included in ‘the country 
ealled Séupa;77 and in the Paithan grant of Ramachandra (Saka 1193 to 1230), it is stated 
that the granted village belonged to the country of Séuga and was situated on the northern 
bank of the Gédivari.™ This raat of sisi sibaee ca identical with the country. of 








1 tafe aaa sas Gales auido Sieae oi) Sic ti say Slade akoes refers to 
king Gapapati than to Pratdparadra. The local records call: Pratdparodra’s father Virabhadra. 


% Page 102; — waren a aieer ater ala Taran | are Tar a [read (res) eae TTA: (Tar 
M1 According to the local records, she wa not the daughter, bat the widow of Ganapati. 
3% ‘Thos the coins of queen Lilavatl of Ceylon bear the legend Wjqiaeleyea], and those of queen Baglya of 
Dali bear the tithe phe 3! yl, 
® On page 14, Siva addresses the queen thas :— 
eaipe good aes area | sear ate oaledyOrAA 
The commentator explains 7% by 37 THA. | 
% Page 186. —t t Bay KETUTAA TAG Tay HETHIN e ar TATe TT TPST ATT | 
am arniadicer ofa Ge arate aarett see aeqarer Tl aemercr Tel zaT 
Page 91: tre areata aaa: TeTAMaaETy RATA THT 
sat castexanerersarita Rene WrweaceeenPe erste ar Ara 
™ ante, Vol. XII. p. 12. ™ ibid. p. 124, and Vol. XVIL. p, 118. 
® Dr, Bhandarkar’s Early History of the Dekkan, p. 87. @ ante, Vol. XIV. p. 515, 
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Sévana,” which, according to the Praidparudriya, was situated north of the Gédavari and 

ruled over by a Wadava king. As Pratiparodra reigned from A. D, 1295 to 1323,%° his Yiidava 

antagonist must have been Bamachandra, the last independent king of Dévagiri. As sugpested 

by Dr. Bhandarkar,” the name Séunadééa is perhaps preserved in the moderna term Khindés. 
The only inscription of Pratiparudra, of which I have a copy at hand, is a fragment dis- 

covered by my First Assistant, Mr, V, Venkayya, on the west wall of the second prakdra of the 

Jambukésvara temple near Trichinopoly. It is written in the Grantha character, but in the 

Telugu language. Of the two first lines only the following words are preserved ;— 

Dee nee, (a jacaradtarartentaerr(s le 

Preece eee ces [at ]g eietirsaa eaqeemg arog 


TEXT. 
[cafes ft: (*) qafefrengareifmorerorag [1°] aorceretteres Tareas area- 
TRICRS] ree Serene eagemerarrarra [1° ] ereqrenfraeaeaiterncar- 
] errerar (3 * ) Samaras aig steer Pro atreeartrdteeria): [1 *) que aed - 
THe IeaT aes Aer HN 8 *) arate STAT) gegen at [1 *) 
S anger eata wiftia atait attercwrrttstat i [ y*) wear gs graredtsay ates: 
THe aera) ereaihgas mqyare seareraftada: [| *] aiargeraa- 
* Sonata lord | aremaaeeqaerqrariarcdercs: | C* ] aeqrevafara- 
faeatrarritenc: @ [1* ) agate gqrerrg (ettargeaval jaa uv [4 *] 









si a 


MPS RATEN MEAT BPRorMe wheeler fa gateerrat: [ 1 * ) 53 srrnes. 


0 gra Fem arearegacas RaaTE STEER meagan: |i [ ¢ *)% BERG bac ic 


freftare gf agie: steer i wPatatrandtat way araraqe - 
eres: | STH Rea | Tale Mey areceriaaeacresiecs ( may eras: 35 4) [ %o * 7 


Tega ET: Titare: [1 * ) steera Perdtqearee aer at. 
‘UL * ) aereeraetarerssret aorgirea: [1 * ) spit. 

yieamatfarh afar: 043°) © atestatprernig (Prefer ana oaiftte afreere: 
oat er iraeaniea caret saareeg peer C1") serene wera sagane 


1) eaqa SEaTs Ceara aieged Peatterretr worgrast Fae it [43 *) arrange setitersr. 
Reet wagegrcarcteria: afte: (1%) aft ¢ aegtarsirad ar- 


@ A further reference to a king of Bévana is found in Dr. Fleet's Kanarese Dynasties, p. 63 :—"" An ina 
of (the Hoyeala king) Narasithha Lf. gives a gre phic account of a battle betwoon his father (Ballije IL) and a certain 
Semana or Sevuna, whom he besigged and defeated at Soratur near Gadag, and pursued from there opto the Krish. 
pav'rnd, where he slew him, and who waa probably the commander-in-chief of Jaitagi's army,” Malliniths.Odeyar, 
the commander-in-chief of king Bukka of Vijayanagara, claims to be the commander of the Stvana army (S#rana-daja) 
and of other armies.—See Mr, Rico's Mysore Inacriptions, pp, 2 and &; I am quoting from impressions of these two 
inscriptions, the originals of which are in the Sampige- Siddbédvara temple at Chitaldroog, 

* Mr. Sewell's Lists of Antiquities, Vol. Il, p. 173, 

% Forly History of the Dekkan, Supplement, p. iy, 

* Read °RT®, ™ Bead #fy*. ™ The’ of [RTET° is ontered below the line. 

® Road ° (eeatrpmadi:, “ The syllables ®T are entered over the line. 





—_ se = 
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Ll aitet arias: as) era Pewaran [ee *] cenaraarartt qterprefaed [ea ar- 
erarcar ' erat ar areata: RTereTcaaia: [1°] arearareeTar- 

2 urnitagaemna dena staerenite maaaet Gane: 17 * | 
13 fa fated seamatata (1 * ) arcarraeiars awarstaataeared der STATA aT 
wriaaraat wagers: ti [4s * ) ora’ g feancaenhraqqearadeararst dear 












MaMa WITAa a TraaeTsaw: 1 [yo * | 
TRANSLATION, 


Hail! Prosperity ! 

Verse 1. This (is) an edict (iisana) of king Ganapati, which adorna the heads of 
(i. ¢. which is obeyed by) all kings, and which shall endure as long as the moon and the enn, 

2. Let the power (Gandia) which has the face of a rutting elephant, and which has 
sucked the breast of (Parvati) the daoghter of the mountain, whose milk was tasted by no 
other, — produce happiness ! 

3, Let that boar (Vishnu) who is the consort of (Lakshini) that dwells in the lotus, and 
on whose big snout, a3 on a boat, the earth crosses the great ocean (a! the end of) each yuga, — 
produce complete welfare ! 

4. Let that sickle of the moon on the head of Siva, which Umi, sporting in the water 
of the (Gaagd@) river that adorns the head (of Siva}, touches, (exclaiming: “ Here is) a boat of 
pearls !" — procure you everlasting bliss ! 

5. From the eye of (Siva) who is’ the abode of the greatness (hich is reached) at the end 
of the path that is to be known from the Siéman, Hitch and Yajus (Védas),“ and who combines 
the power of the thirty-three crores of gods, — was produced that god (riz, the Sun), who is 
the friend of the lotus plant, and who dispels intensely deep darkness without and egotism 
within (the mind), 

6. From him was born Manu, the first of kings and master of expedienta,*! who produced 
(« treatise on) right conduct, which supplies a handy lamp to men who are apt to stumble on 
the wrong path. 

7. After him, Sagara, the lord Bhagiratha, Raghu, Rama and other (kings) of his race, 
who were hard to be overcome by approaching dangers, ruled the earth in the course of a long 
period of time. : 

8. In this race of warriors,“ whose arms were respected, was born the renowned king 
Betmaraja, whom people, when they saw him on his horse (called) Garuda, took for the first 
rider on Garoda (#. ¢. for Vishou) appearing visibly, 

9. Then the earth was enjoyed by king PrédarAja, who covered the horizon with clonds, 
(vis.) the rutting elephants offered (as presents) by his (conquered) enemies, and who constructed 
a tank (laféke) (which he called) by (his) name Jagatikésarin® (i. ¢. the lion of the earth), 
which equalled the oceans, and which accumulated the downpour of water, 





® The first d of ° QT ° is entered below the line, ™ Read 749 °. 

" The syllable @ is entered below the line, 

40 iva is here identified with the universal soul of the Vaddata philosophy. 

“" Literally, * the limit, ag it wore, of expodients.” 

“3 The Kahatriyas are called hihuja, ‘arm-born,’ because they are empposed to have been produced from Brahmi‘s 
arme. 
“ Io this compound, as in Edlidiss and other names, the final ¢ of the iret member (jagat!) is shortened in accord- 
ance with Pipini, vi, 3, 63, The synonymous biruda Avanisithbs occurs in yerse 20 of an unpublished Pallava grant 
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10. After him, this race was adorned by Rudradéva, who put to flight exalted kings by 
the attack of horses which rivalled the wind in swiftness, and the proud splendour of whose 
feet was reflected, as by mirrors, by the multitude of the diamonds in. the diadems of (prostrated) 
kings. 

11. The first of the multitude of his younger brothers, the illustrious king MahAdaéva, 
(was produced) from the race of the Sun, as the pdrijdta (tree) from the ocean In conse- 
quence of the unequalled splendour of his fame, the fame of other kings experienced the fate of 
a lamp at day-light, 

- L2. From king Mahidéva was born king Ganapati, (who was endowed) with the same 
courage, the same virtues, and the same power. 

13. “ The deer-marked (moon) has become boar-marked." “ The blessed boar (or Vishnu) 
lias come, because beauty (or Sri) dwells in the lotus.” “ This lady has not slept with ber 
cheeks pressed to the breast of her husband after dalliance.’ (Successively) experiencing 
curiosity, shame and grief during this morning talk of her maids, the wife of his (viz. Gana- 
pati's) enemy bends her face down and covers the two marks on her cheeks with both hands.*% 


14. Who can boast of the courage of king Ganapati, at whose rise Simhana lost his 
heart, by the attack of whose fine soldiers the Kalinga (ling) was overthrown, and who is 
served by the Lata and the Gauda (kings) ? 

15. He, who by his (the king's) order held a province,’ the splendour of whose arms was 
famous, the foremost among generals (sainyapdla), who, as regards eloquence (7), was the best 
of the smooth gems of the Tamraparni (river),“7 who belonged to the renowned gifra of the 
EKabyapas, the minister of Ganapati, the illustrious Simanta-Bhoja, who, as the moon from 
the milk-ocean, (tas produced) from the Déchi ( family), executed at Katich! the edict of 
king Ganapati, (which shall last) to the end of the kalpa. 

16, By presenting to the god who resides in the BkAmra (femple), — in order that wealth 
might be deposited (in the temple) for conducting the worship with great splendour, — 
village which is famed on earth by the name Ealattor, and which abounds in grain, — 
Ganapati's minister, the illustrious Simanta-Bhoja, the moon of the milk-ocean of the Déchi 
(family), execubed at Kaficht the edict of king Ganapati, (iwich shall last)to the end of the Aulpa, 

17. Inthe Saka year, which was measured by the famous (?) number cleven handred($ 
increased by seventy-two, in the Saumya year, in the month of /yatshtha, in the dark fortnight, 
ou the day of Hari (Vishan), a Tuesday, at noon (?), — Ganapati's minister, the illustrious 
Saimanta-Bhdéja, the moon of the milk-ocean of the Déchi (family), executed at Katicht 
the edict of king Ganapati, (which shall last) to the end of the kalpa. 











This simile implies, that the last king, Rodradiva, had four younger brothers, and that Mahidévs was the eldost 
of these, In the Amarahtie (j, 1, 58), the pirijiia trey tales the second place among the five Celestial trees. | 

* Assuggestod to me L, Pandit RajagépAlichdrya of Chikka-Ballipora, the maids allude oy the words § moon’ 
aud ‘lots’ to the face of their captive mistress, on which a boar, the crest of king Gapapati, was painted, She 
expériences curiosity aod ¢hame, becanse she does not immediately catch the allusion, but takes the two first remarks 
of her maida in their litera] sense, The third remark, which clearly refers to the painted figure on her cheeks 
andeceires her and reminds her of ber past happiness and present misery, With the opening words of verse 13 
RAE PSIE, compare page 35 of the Pratdparudriya: — 

TAPAS TAS e ed TEAM ARIE TATA eEUe ARITA TSA | 

er ete OMEN to have the same technical meaning, whieh the dictionaries atiribete to chakradhira 
a0 CAA dp 

ar ‘The smooth gems of the Tamraparg!" are the pearls, for which this river is celebrated. The epithet ples 
imply that Sdmanta-Bhhja was born on the bauks of that river te 


“" Literally, ‘Siva's hondred.’ ij is aye with 1 » Which, since | le , | r 
; sm igi debay ve is synonymous Rudra which, since there are oloren Rudrag, is need as a 


4. ¢. the eleventh tithi, Which is sacred to Vishna. 
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THE INSCRIPTIONS OF PIYADASI, 
BY E. SENART, MEMBEE DE L'INSTITUT DE FRANCE. 
Translated by G. A. Grierson, B.C.S.. and revised by the Awthor. 
(Concluded from page 177). 
CHAPTER V. 
THE LANGUAGE OF THE EDICTS, AND THE LINGUISTIC HISTORY 
OF INDIA. 

It is not sufficient to consider the language of Piyadasi as an isolated subject. His 
monuments form only tho first link in the chain of Indian epigraphical documents. 
The facts which they reveal cannot fail to throw light on the period following, and our con- 
clusions, 1f they are correct, cannot fail to find » more or less direct: verification in later facts, 
Ut is this order of ideas which | propose to consider in this conclading chapter, 


PART I. 
THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE INSCRIPTIONS. 


The most urgent task is to establish, as exactly as possible, the chronological classifi- 
cation of the monuments with which we have now to deal, [ do not propose to examine 
oace more in detail the thorny problems which the chrondlogy of India presents for the period 
which extends from Asoka to the kings of Valabhi: still less do [ propose to bring forward here 

y original syetem of my own. These questions have becn studied by such yood judges, and 
have been replied to in so many different ways, thet little room is left for new theories. 1 
believe that the true solutions have been already indicated, and I intend simply to group dis- 
persed elements together, and to counect them into a coherent. whole, both by the consistency 
with which the principal dates fit into each other in one uninterrapted pei, und by the. support 
lent to them by accessory considerations and coincidences, 





Amongst the works which bave thrown most li¢ht on a very obscure subject, Prof. Oldenberg's 
essay, Leber dis Datirung ler dliestaw tudischon Miinz- wal Fnschrifteurcihen | certainly holds the 
first place. It is, I believe, sufficient to combine his conclasions with certain results obtained 
by the labours of Messrs. Bahler, Bhagwantal Indraji, Bhandarkar, and Fleet, I only mention 
the most recent publications, to obtain o chronological series, the main points of which appear 
to be firmly established. 


With Prof. Oldenberg, I consider that the Bika era starts from the coronation of Kani- 
shka, and that it is in this era that the inscriptions of this king and of his Indo-Scythian 
successors are dated.? With him, I consider that the era of the Guptas, which was also 
adopted by the kings of Valabhi, should be calculated, in accordance with the evidence of 
Albertini, from the year 319 A. D., and that no sufficient reason exists for disturbing one of the 
rare positive traditions which we have the good fortune to possess. 

This being settled, it remains to determine the chronology of the Satraps of SurAshtra 
and of the Andhrabhbrityas. Here several synchronisms come to our help. 





) Zeitechr. far Numiematik, Vol. VILL. pp. 239 and ff. 

2 Prof. Max Miller bolda the same opinion, India; What il can tech ws, p, 291. 

3 With regard to the era of the Guptas, [ would refer the reader specially to Appendix A. of Prof. Hhaodar- 
kac's work, Early History of the Ivckon. New arguments have been pat forward quite recently, which have led Dr. 
Bibler to the same opinion (cf. Bibler, Veber cine Inechrift des Kénige Dharasena IV won ValabAl, in the Silzungaber. 
der Wiener Akademie, 1885, pp. 13 and &. of the reprint). [Since the above waa peblished the admirable researches 
of Mr. Fleet, contained in the 3rd volume of the Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, ‘bare pot an end to all debate 
regarding the era of the Guptas. It has not been necessary for me to modify my original text in consequence, for it 
maintains the accuracy of the fact, of which Mr. Fleet has proved the certainty; bat I cannot deprive myself, en passant 
of the pleasure of rendering a grateful tribute to the fertile labours of thie skilfal epigraphist.) 
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An inscription of Nigik, dated the 1th year of the reign of Vasithiputa Pulumiiyi, and 
emanating from his mother, Géiam! Balasiri, refers to his father and predecessor Goétamipata 
Siitakani, as the ‘destroyer of the family of the Khakharitas’ (Khakhardtavmhsaniravastsakara),' 
We also find at Nasik a parallel series’ of inseriptions emanating from Usavadita, son-in-law of 
the *Satrap Nahapana, a Khaharita king,’ and even a dedication presented by a minister, Ayama, 
of this prince. It is in the person of Nahapdna that Gétamiputa Sitakani must hava 
destroyed the dynasty of the Ehaharfitas or Khakharitaa, for the same locality has preserved 
for us a document, by which he exercises over it an act of sovereignty, He transfers to a com- 
munity of ascetics certain lands, which eome from Usavadita, probably the very son-in-law of 
the dispossessed sovereign. 


The reader can see m an ingenions article of Dr. Bithler’s,“ that the numismatic 
discoveries of Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji, on a comparison with epigraphic data, allow os to 
reconstitute the following series of sovereigns in the dynasty of the Andhrabhrityas. 

Gétamiputa Sitaksni, who reigned at least 24 years. 

PulumAyi Vasithiputa, who reigned at least 24 years. 
Madhariputa Siriséna, who reigned at lenst § years. 

Vasithiputa Chaturapana Satakani, who reigned nt least 13 years. 
Siriyaha Gétamiputa Satakani, who reigned at least 16 years. 

Jt is not certain, but it is at least probable, that the succession was immediate between the 
second, third, and fourth of these princes, 


Radradimaa, the Satrap king, in the celebrated inscription of Girnar, tells us how he 
twice conquered Batakarni, the king of the Dekhan; he only spared him from total destroction 
by reason of their close relationship, Now, an inscription of Kanhéri? has preserved the 
memory of a queen, daughter of a Kshatrapa king, whose name was composed of two ay lables 
commencing with rw, and wife of the king Visishthipntra ‘Sitakarni. Whether the Rul dra), 
father of the queen was, a3 appears very likely, or was not, the Rndradiman of Girnar, it 
remains almost certain that the Sitakarni of whom that prince was the contemporary and ¢on- 
queror is one of the two last princes named in the foregoing table. Fortified by palwographical 
coincidences which tend to confirm the likelihood, which in itself ia very strong, of these facts, 
we can hold it for proved that Rudraddman belonged to the same time as Visithiputa 


The third synchronism, together with an indirect verification of the second, gives us a 
valuable means for approximately fixing the dates, not only relatively but absolutely, of these 
persons. Ina well-known passage, Ptolemy mentions Tinstanes and Siri Polemaioa, a8 BOVercigns 
of Ujjayini and of Paithina. These two names have been long identified, the first with that of 
Chash{ana, and the second with that of Siri Paolumiyi. Now Chashtana is known by the inscrip. 
tions as grandfather of Rudradiman ; and it is quite easy that he should have been a contem- 
porary of Pulamiyi Visithiputa, grandfather or great-grandfather, or at any rate third 
or fourth predecessor, of the Sitakani, of whom we have just seen that Rudradiman was the 
contemporary and the conqueror, A remark of Prof. Bhandarkar’ contributes a still higher 
degree of probability to these identifications, Ptolemy tells us that, while the northern 
of the west coast were Soverned by Siri Polemaios, the southern parts were under the rule of 
Baleocouros. Now, there has been discovered at Kolhapur a series of coins," in which the name 
of Viliviyakura, whose identity with Baleocouros forces itself on our notice, is associated with 
that of Viasithiputa and of Gétamipata, to whom we have just been introduced, 








: Arch, Surv. West. Ind. Tv. 168, ® Arch. Surv, Weat. Ind. Ppp. 98 and ff. 
Indian Antiquary, 1983, pp. 272 and Tt will be seen from what follows that I have not been able 
mywilf in entire accord with the learned author. : | ln radi 
* Arch. Surv. Weet. Ind. ¥. 78. * Barly Hist. of the Deckan, p. 0, 


* Of Bhagwitnldl Indrajt, in J. R.A. 8,, Bo, XIU, 908 and ff 
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The terms in which Ptolemy speaks of these sovereigns, Tinstanes, Siri Polemaios and 
Baleocouros, give us naturally the impression that he speaks of princes of his own time. 
Without any doubt this conclusion is in no way a forced one. He could, it is trne, have drawn 
upon previous authorities, and his information regarding such distant countries was not neces- 
sarily up to date; but, until the contrary is proved, every presumption is in favour of the most 
simple solution, which makes the princes reign at the same epoch as that in which he wrote the 
geography, or a short time before. Ptolemy is credited with having composed his book a few 
years after 150 A. D., and we are, therefore, entitled, a priori, to consider that Chashtana and 
Pulumayi V dsithiputa must have been in possession of their power between about 135 
and 145, This conclusion, which is admitted by several scholars,” will impose itself with yet 
greater force upon our attention, if it is found to accord with the chronological data, which it 
is possible to collect directly in India, This is exactly the case. 


Prof. Oldenberg! has strongly insisted upon the reasons which prevent us from fixing at 
& later date than the commencement of the second ceritury the era of the Kshatrapa kings of 
Gujarat, that is tosay of the dynasty, the founder of which was, as we gather from the inscrip- 
tions, Chashtana. The arguments on the basis of which he hesitates to make it coincide with the 
‘Sika era of 78 A. D. appear to me to be less convincing. We know of a Kshatrapa coin bearing 
not only the date 300, but the date 310 of the Kshatrapa era;!? the date 83 of the Gupta era, 
i. (319 + 83 = ) 402 A. D., is the earliest one of their successors in Milava, the Guptas, of 
which we have evidence, and it is hence impossible to bring down the commencement of the 
Kshatrapa era to.o later date than 90 A. D, As it is, on the other hand, certain that the 
Kshatrapas were not the originators of the era which they employed, — we shall shortly see 
that it was also used by Nahapiina, — it seems to me that the strongest probabilities lead ns 
to conclude, with Pandits Bhagwanlal and Bhandarkar, that it was the Bika era of 78 A. D., 
the era of Kanishka, which they adopted. 


Every one is now, I believe, agreed in considering with Messrs, Oldenberg and Bhagwan- 
lal,!* that Nahapiina was, in Gujarat, the representative of the race of the Kshaharitas, which 
was conquered by Gotamiputa Sitakani, and which immediately preceded this dynasty of 
Kshatrapa Sénas, of whom Chashfana was the first representative. 

It will now be sufficient to mention the dates supplied to us by certain inscriptions; and 
we shall see how they adjust themselves, and how happily they coincide with the presumptions 
to which we have come independently, 


According to the Girnar inscription, Rudraddman was on the throne in the year 72 of his 
era, which we suggest to be the Sika era. Coins of his son Rudrasimha bear the dates 102 to 
117, and it is probable that the first-mentioned ones go back to the commencement of his 
reign.J* Tt is, therefore, likely that the reign of his father Radradiman could not have commoneed 
much before the year 150 A. D., the date of the bursting of the embankment at Girnar. 
Every indication points to the conclusion that the reign of his father Jayadiman was short, 
and Chashtana, as founder of the dynasty, could only have come into power at 4 matare age. 
There is, therefore, small room for making mistakes, if we'sllow for these two reigns a period 
of 200r 22 years. Tho accession to power of the Sinas would thus be placed at about the 
year 128 or 190 A. D. ) 

An inseription of Junnar,!” proves that Nahaplina wag still king in the year 46 of the era 
which he employed: the inscriptions of his son-in-law Ussavadita, which are known to ns, are 
earlier, bearing ah tig 40, 41, 42. We can thus put the destruction of his power by eg 





1 Cf, Bhandarkar, loc. cit. Thngwhelél-Tndvell aoa. ol 

D art. ct. pp. 815 and ff. 13 Bibler, in Burgess, droh. Surv. Weet. Ind, p, 73. 
it Cf., for example, Thomas in Burges, Arch. Sure, Weel. Ind, IT, p. 20, 

i loc. eit. pp. 819, and E. #8 Ind. Ant, 1878, p, 258, al. 


1 Bhagwanial Indrsjf, in J. R. A. 8., Bo. XII. p, 315, 17 drek. Sure. West End, IV. 103. 
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Andhras, at about the year 48 or 50 of his era, What is that era ? If, hypothetically, we 
suggest the era of Kanishka, the date 125 to 128 A. D. which we get, agrees so exactly with that 
to which we are led on the other hand as the date of the coming to power of his conqueror, 
that the proof seems to be decisive. I may add that, acoording to a restoration which Dr, 
Biibler™ considers as ‘almost certain,’ Usavaddta, the son-in-law of Nahapdna, in one of his 
inscriptions calls himself a Saka, ([t is, therefore, probable that this family of Eshaharitas held 
its power, n5 vassal satraps, from the Turoshkas of the dynasty of Kanishka; and nothing 
could be more nataral than that they should have used the era adopted by their suzeraing. 
After them, the family of Sénas must have simply followed their official tradition, as the 
Valabhi kings did in later years when they sneceeded the Guptas, The name of Silivihana 
by which this era came eventually to be designated, appears to be a recollection of the similar 
procedure by which the sovereigns of the Dekhan, on their side, appropriated the era founded 
in the north hy the Saka king. 

Another result which follows from the above is that we now find the members of the 
Andhra dynasty, who more immediately interest us here, placed in their chronological position. 
I haye mentioned their names above, 

If we take 126 A. D. as the date of the victory of Gotam!puta Sitakani over Nahapiina, 
an inscription of the conqueror’® proves, onthe other hand, that this event must have occurred 
before the 14th year of his reign, for he sends orders dated iin that year to the representative of 
his authority at Nasik. Warions epigraphical monuments testify that he reigned at least 
24 years; and we thus get the year 126 + 11, say 137 A. D., for the end ‘of his reign, 
and the coming to the throne-of bis successor Vasithipata Pulumiyi. The rale of this prince 
having lasted at least 24 years, that of Midhariputa Siristna at least 8, and that of Vasithiputa 
Sitakani at least 13, we arrive, for the conclusion of this last reign, at least ai the date 
1374+24+8+13=say 182 A.D. Rudradiman, the Kshatrapa, having ceased to reign before 
180 A.D., it follows that it was certainly Vasithiputa Satakani, and not his suovessor, who is 
referred to in the inscription of Girnar, 

We see how completely all these data agree amongst themselves, The verification which 
is, in my opinion, the most important, consists in the complete accord which this system 
establishes without any effort, with the presumptions which we are entitled to draw from the 
méntion made by Ptolemy of Chashtana-and Pulumifyi. It must ‘be, as we have seen, about 
the years 185 to 145 A. D. that this mention should 4 prion, lead us to fix the reigns of these 
personages, and, that too, independently of any preconceived ideas, or of any clue obtained 
from Indian sources. On the other hand, our dedactions, founded on absolutely independent 
ealcnlations refer the former ‘tothe years 130 to 140 or 145, and the second to the years 137 to 
161 A.D, In the face of so-striking a result it appears to me difficult to avoid recognizing 
how artificial and how fino-drawn must bo the suppositions, by which some writers have sought 
to weaken the induction which the text of the geographer at once suggests to ua. 

On the other hand, I must express my entire agreement with Dr. Bihler in the criticism 
to which he submits the rash attempts which have been risked to reconstitute the chronology 
of the period anterior to the Andhrabhrityas. Their contradictions, and especially the positive 
date which are furnished by the monuments, shew how little confidence is deserved by the lists 
of the Purdnas. 

The more thia epoch ia still enveloped in obsonrity, the rarer the means of marking out 
its historical development, the more important is it to cling with all our power to the marks 
which wo have been able, in my opinion, to fiz with confidence. I sum them up here, 

l. The Saka ora of 78 A. D. is the era founded by Kanishka. His monuments and 
those of his successors, tho last of whom are lost in the obscurity which surrounds the 
commencement of the Gupta dynasty in 319 A. D., are dated in that ora. 

" Arch. Sur, West, Ind. IV, 101, ™ Arch, Sur, West, Ind. TV. 15. 
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“. It is in the same era that the inscriptions and coins, —on the one hand of 
Nahapina, the Kshaharata, — on the other hand of the Eshatrapa Sénas of Gujarat, — 
are dated. The monuments, known to belong to the former, relate to the years 118 to 124 
A.D., and the rule of the latter dynasty extended from about the year 130 to the end of the 
fourth century A.D. The great inscription of Rudradiman at Girnar dates from the third 
quarter of the second century of our era. 


3. Tho reigns of the five Andhrabhritya kings, whose names I have given above, and 
the order of whose succession we are enabled to determine with tho aid of various 
monuments, from Gétamiputa SAtakani to Siriyani Satakani, fill the groater part of the 
‘Becond century of our era. 

These conclusions put us ina position to date several epigraphical monuments which 
are certainly of decisive importance for the linguistic history of India. It is desirable 
‘that we should be able to do more, and to attain to equal certainty both with regard to the 
‘preceding period which separates the inscriptions of Aaéka from those of Kanishka, and for the 
subsequent.one, Unfortunately the elementa for analogous deductions are not forthcoming, 
and we are, ag a general rule; reduced to indications borrowed from palmography, to which it is 
prudent to accord but a limited confidence, I should add that, so far as regards the principal 
question with which we have to deal, this uncertainty very luckily does not appear to have 
‘very serious consequences, 








There is one class of monuments, the coins, concerning which Thave not much to any. 
M. de Sallet® has submitted the problems connected with them to fill examination at once 
complefe and thorough. I doubt whether the main lines of his conclusions can be seriously 
altered by Inter researches. Under any circumstances, [ do not believe that the uncertainties 
which may remain unexplained, or the errors which may require correction, are of such an extent 
as to compromise the deductions which philology can draw from the legends of the coins. 


It would be more essential, but it is more difficult, to fix with confidence the relative 
dates, and the ordor of all the inscriptions which belong to the samo period, 

By the side of ‘those which bear the names of Kanishka, Huvishka, and Vasudéva, whose 
dates, as I admit, are certainly to be referred to the Bika era, there are others which 
various indications.connect more or less closely with the same series, without its being proved, 
or even shewn to be probable, that they employ the same era. TI refer especially to two 
characteristic inscriptions in Indo-Bactrian characters, that of Taxila” dated in the 78th year, 
and belonging to the great king Moga, and that of Takhtibahi, dated the year 103, and the 
26th year of the reign of a king whose name is read as Gudupharas, most probably the same as 
the Gondophares or Yndopherres of coins and of legend; but if this identification is admitted, 
and if, on the other hand, we also allow the identification, which has been proposed, of king 
Moga with the king Mauna ofthe coing, there are, from a numismatic point of view,” serious 
difficulties to be met in fixing the epoch from which to count this year 78, so as to calculate 
these two dates. All that is at any rate certain is that these monuments belong approximately 
to the same period as those of the Turushka kings; and the stady of the former should not be 
separated from that of the latter, 


As regards the two inscriptions of Mathura™ (No, 8 and No. 9 of Dowson) which are 
dated in the year 135, and the year “80 respectively, I see no decisive reason against referring 
them to the series of the Baka ora. 

™ Die Nachfolger Aleranders das Grossn in Baktrien und Indien, Cf., however, also Gardner and KR. 8, Poole, 
Coins of the Greek and Scythic kings of Bactria and India inthe British Musowm. 

" Of. Dowson, J. R.A. 8. XX. 281 and ff. 

™ Dowson, J. R. A. §., N. 8. VIL p. 376. Cf. sow my Notes @'Epigraphia Indienna, in the Journal Ariatgque, 
1500, I, pp. 114 wAd if. 
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A certain number of inscriptions, though undated, contain names which enable us to 
determine their age with some precision, Such are the short dedications of Dataratha, the 
grandson of Asika, and the inscription of Bharhut, engraved ‘ under the rule of the Sungas "3 
To the same category belong some texts of a higher value, — the inscriptions of Ninfighat. 
They are connected with the most ancient of the royal inscriptions of Nasik," that which 
contains the name of king Kasha (Krishna) of the family of the Satavihanas, The reader may 
be referred to a learned essay which Dr. Bihler has devoted to these inscriptions and their date. 
lt can be seen from what precedes, that Tam not able to accept the whole of his conclusions, 
I consider at least that these monuments belong to the beginning of the dynasty of the 
Andhrabhrityas or Sitavihanas. While TI admit that it would net be safe to secept the 
discrepant evidence of the Purdtas as o solid foundation for calenlating the period which 
elapsed between the kings of Nanighit and the series of sovereigns who have left us at Niisik 
authentic documents, we should not, at the snme time, too lightly discard these confnsed 
traditions. Dr. Bihler has been perhaps led to display the more severity towards them becanse 
they disagree with the date, in my opinion too ancient, which he attributes to Gétamiputa 
Siitakani and his successors. There remains the evidence to be adduced from palmography. 
Dy. Bihter caleulates that this docs not allow usto presume a space of more than a century 
between the inscription of Ninighist and those of Gotamiputa Sitakani at Nisik. Dr. Bahler's 
authority in matters of this kind is too considerable to allow me to venture to dispute his 
opinion, and I will only confess that, if an interval of a hundred years does not appear to him 
improbable between the characters of Asdéka and those of Ninighit, I can scarcely understand 
how it can be certain that between the engravers of Ninaghit and those of Nisik, there did 
not elapse 200 yearsoreven more. The trath is that, at least for this period, we have no scale 
of palwographical development graduated by documents to which exception cannot be taken. 
After all, vexations as these uncertainties are, I do not undertake to reconstitute the history of the 
Andhrablpityas ; so far as the aim which I have in view is concerned, it is sufficient to remember 
that the inscriptions of NanAghit certainly fall in the period intermediate betweon Abéka 
and Gétamiputa Safjakani, and that they are, at least, a century carlior than tho latter. 


As for the other monuments of the period we are compelled to content ourselves 
with analogous, though still more valuable conclusions. Itisa fortunate circumstance that 
however desirable it may be in many respects to fix the exact age of cach text, these conela- 
sions are in the present case sufficient for ug. Thereare, I believe, very few instances in which 
we are not ina condition to assert that such or such an insoription is or is not anterior to tho 
line of demarcation which marks the epoch of Rudradiman the Kshatrapa, and his contemporary 
Sitakani the Andhrabhritya. To the period which extends from Agika down to these sovereigns 
belong the edict of Khandagiri and the inscriptions of RAmnAth,” the inscription of 
Kangra, as also that of Réwé.™ and several epigraphs both in the caves of the west 
coast, as woll as in the ruins of Safichi,” of Bharhut,” and Amravati. Taking the word 
inthe very wide sense which I have explained above, tho dates of these texts are subject 
fo no serious doubts. 


Tt is n matter for rogret, that, for the period which follows, I moan the 250 years 
which extend from the commencement of the Srd to the middle of the 6th century 
we ara still worse provided. The absence of materials is here almost complete. We shall 
sec, When we explain the linguistic importance of this epoch, how much this is. to be regretted. 
We are hardly entitled to include in this period the inscription of Banayisi™ or those of the 





= ct, Haltasch, Fiael, Anf, 1555, pe 138. ™ Bahler, Arch, Surv. Weat. Ina, IV. 6, No. 1, 
7 Canniogham, Carpeas, Cf. Lud. And, 1873, PP. 15-245, a J... A. 8. XX. BH, 
7 fod. Aut, [R80, 120, § Canninghom, Buddhist Stdpas. 


mn Cunnineiatre, the Bharhet Stipa, and Hoornle, Ind. Ant, 1881, 118, 255 ; 1582, 25; Hultasch 2. D. M.d. XL p. 70. 
” Arch. Surr, Weet. Jul. Horgess, Notes ou the drariratt Stilipa. 
® Burgess ood Bhagwanial, Tuscript, of the Rock-cut Temples, p. 100. 
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Jaggayapetta Stipa,™ for they so closely follow the time of Siriynia Sitekani that they really 
belong to the preceding group, Towards the end of the 4th century, the series of Gupta 
inscriptions opens with that of Allahabad, engraved in honour of Samuadragupta, and with 
the dedications of Udayagiri and Safichi™ contemporary with his successor Chandragupta,” 
and dated in the years 82 and 99 of that era, say 401 and 412 A.D. They are followed by the 
inscriptions of Skandagupta at Girnar (138 G. E., i. «, 457 A. D.), and by othera more 
revent.? From this period the series of monuments is prolonged in fairly sufficient number ot 
specimens.” 

But between the commencement of the 3rd century and the first year of the 5th, I 
know of no inscription which has been dated with certainty. Even those the palwo- 
graphical character of which would probably place them in this interval are of great rarity. 
Amongst the numerous dedications of the caves of the west, there are very few which appear 
to belong to it.” 


Woe must put aside the most ancient monuments attributed to thedynasty of the Gafigns ;*° 
for the most experienced authorities in Southern Indian Epigraphy have declared them to be 
apocryphal. We are thus reduced to a few documents which emanated from the kings of 
Vtngi. 

The earliest in point of date would appear to be the donation of king Vijayanandivar- 
msn, which Mr. Burnell, and, agreeing with him, Mr. Fleet, refer to the 4th centary. Both these 
gentlemen refer to the same reign a donation of the ‘yuvamabérdja’ Vijayabuddbavarman 
contained in the papers of Sir W. Elliot. It has since been published by Mr. Fleet." It seems, 
however, that the name, which had originally led them astray, is in reality ‘ Vijayaklonda- 
varman,’ and various circumstances go against the idea of a close connexion befween the author 
of this inscription, and that of the preceding one“4 It is, however, none the less one of the 
most anciont inscriptions of the dynasty of the Pallavas, and dates either from the end 
of the fourth century or the beginning of the 5th. The language in which it is couched 
renders it a monument of the very highest interest, and I shall subsequently deal with it again. 
It is either contemporary with or very little earlicr than the donation of Vishnugépavarman,“ 
of his brother Sithhavarman,” and of Ativarman,*’ which are referred to the Sth century. 

M Ind. dnd, 1992, pp. 259 ood @. Borges, Amrdvatt Stipa, p. 55. “ Prinsop, 1.233. ™ Prinsop, L. pp. 218-247. 

© Inscription of Skandagapta at Kuhaon (142) (Prinsep, 1. 250), at Indore (116) (J. 4. 8. B. 1874, p 893), of the 
eclamna at Bhitari, belonging to a successor of Skandagupts (Prinsep, foc. cit. p. 2H), of the column of Eran, onder 
Bedhagupts (163) (Prinsep, p. 268); the inscriptions of Téramfya at Eran god at Gwalior, With regard to the other 
Gupta inscriptions I may also cite here the Jnin inscriptions, dated in the your 184 of the Guptas, of which Dr, Hoernle 
has given o transcription and @ revised translation (Ind. Ant, 1882, p. 300). — It is now enough once for all to refer to 
the excellent Corpus of Mr, Fleet, 

™ I quote, simply as examples, the plates of Gurjara Dadda (158) (Dawson, J.B. 4.8. N. 3.1. 218 and ff; and 
Fleet, Ind. Ant, 1894, pp. 81, 115); the inscription of Um#td 40, The plates of Jaynbbata (ind. Ant. 1576, pp. 14 
and ff.) apposr to be earlier (429), if Dr. BGhler is correct in referring them to the era of VikramAditya, but this 
conjecture appears to me to be very improbable. 

© Nos. 7 —10 of Koda, Arch. Surv, Weat, Ind., (TV. 85-56) seem to me to be of slightly later date. I may men- 
tion, however, No. 1 of Kagh@ri, which Dr, Biblor dates in the 4th or Sth century, The inscription is both very short 
and very ovecure, but its date has, nevertheless, in our eyes, an interest, which will become cloar later on. 

0 [ refer to the donation of king Chéra Arivarman dated Sika 109, quoted by Dr. Eggeling (Ind, Ant, 1574, p. 152) 
and published by Mr. Fleet (fmd. Ant. 1879, p. 212), and the inscription published by Mr. Hice (ind. Ant. 1878, p. 168), 
and referred by him to the year 850 of our era. We should add the plates of Merkara ([nd. Ant. 1872, p. 360) for 
which the figures $59, calculated in tho Sika era, gave the date aa 466 A. D. 

41 Hornell, 8. LP. p. 34, Fleet, Ind. Ani, 1883, pp. 111 and ff. 

42 Ind, Ant, 1876, p. 175. Mr, Foulkes bas published a donation of Nandivarman, which be believes ta belong 
to the same prince (Ind, Ant. 1879, p. 167). The sumerous discrepancies which exist in the genealogy, in my opinion, 
render this suggestion inadmissible ; amd, if tho inscription is not apooryphal, aa Mr. Fleet considers (find. Ant. 1830, 
p- 101, note), it must omanate from another king of the same name, posterior to this first Nandivarman. 

0) Ind. Ant, 1830, p. 100.  Floet, loc. cit, 

 Pleet, Ind. dnt. 1870, p. 90, 4 Floot, Ind. Ant, 1876, p. 154. iT Ind. Ant. 1990, p. 102, 
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But, as T lave already said, from this time the harvest cf monuments again becomes sufficiently 
pmple for it to be useless to undertake enumerations which would necessarily be incomplete. I 
lay stress neither on the plates of the carlicr Kadambas,“ nor on those of the first Gurjarnas, 
Dadda,“ or Jayabhata.” They bring us down to & peried too modern to affect the questions of 
formation and origin which alone interest ts at the present moment. 


These are the known dates of the monuments winch enable us to pot forward precige 
conclusions for the chronology of the linguistic history of India, The preceding summary has 
therefore, been indispensable. By language, or more exactly by grammar and spelling, the 
epigraphical types divided themselves, in the period Under consideration, into two series. 
The two currents continually intermingle and become confused, but we are, nevertheless, com- 
pelled to follow them separately. Of the two sections which follow, the first will be devoted to 
Mixed Sanskrit and to classical Sanskrit, and the second to monomental Prikrit and to the 
literary Prakyit. I shall commence in each case by detailing the characteristic facts which are 
furnished by a study of the inscriptions, and shall then examine the general questions which 
connect themselves with it. 


WEBER'S SACRED LITERATORE OF THE JAINS. 
TRANSLATED BY DR. HERBERT WEIR SMYTH. 
(Continued from page 155.) 

XKXVII. Third chhédasitram, the vavabira, We have already seon above. pp. 447, 
449, that the three texts das’, kappa and vavahira, according to the Avasy. 16, i, are connected 
asone group. In the arrangement found in the Avaéy, and in that handed down in the Nandi, 
vavaluira is placed in the Inst place after dasi and kappa. This position after the kappa is 
also allotted tothe vavahira [466] in the penultimate verve of the bhishya™ belonging to it, and 
conseyqnently in Mulayagiri’s comm., where there are two statements to this effect —in the 
introduction™ and at the conclusion of the seventh ndd.” The same conclusion may be drawn 
from the componnd kalpavyavahiraa in schol. on Oghaniry, (see p, 449), though there may be 
here nothing more than a mere reference to the greater brevity of the word kalpa. In the 
Ruteordgara (see p. 449), however, the vavahira stands at the head of the chhédastitra, 


We have already seen (idid,) that kalpa as vavabira is attributed-eapecially t. Bhadrabiha 
and considered as an extract from pirva 9, 3, a According to Avasy. 2,5, Bhadrabuhu (sup- 
posing that he is here the speaker) composed at least a niyyutti on it. And we bave also 
seen (p, 446) that the text is divided into ten addesas in agreement with the statements 
in Avagy. 16,100. The contents consists of general regulations in reference to the penances 
ete, of the clergy and of disciplinary statutes concerning right and wrong — kappati, no 
kappati. 

Each of the nuddésas closes, after the fashion of aigas 1—3, with ti bimi. The text is in 
proge and well preserved. The Prikrit bhishya in irya, is found entire in Malayagiri’s very 
detailed commentary, which is in reality rather a commentary on the bhishya than on the text 
itself. [467] In the commencement of the very lengthy introduction™ we find the relation 
of the text to the kalps stated as follows : — kalpadhyayané abhavat préyaéchittam oktam, na 
to ede aaah — fori tu gun 2 Ae patentee Alichanividhié cha 'bhidhasyaté. 





Poel, Ant, 1877, p. 22; 1808, pn. Ob. 
‘* Dowson, J. R. A. 5., ¥. 3,, 1, 248; Bhiodirker, J, R. 4, §., Bo. X. p. 18. 
© lorriptions of Kavi, Biibler, Fue, Ant, 1876, p, 109; of Dmbta, ibid, 1878, p, &. 
= kappavvarahirinarh bhileash muttina vittharath anryat. 
* uktarh kalpidhyayana:), iddinim vyavahiridhyayanam uchyaté, W pirvan kalpidbyayag? bhapité 
® Or aceording to its own sebols also in 3 khandas (udd, 1,2; 83-6; 7—10), 
® piihike (seo p. 45), in 255 gr., corresponding to 182 vores of the bhishya. The entire commentary embraces 
ao122 gr.' The MS. which | have before mo is dated Samvat 166 A. D. 1508. 
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ndd, 1 treats of pariharatthinam lasting 1, 2,8 or 4 months, —2 of the relation of two 
sihammiyas; —3 of teacher and scholar, — 4 of the méra (maryidi) sihinam, — 5 of the méri 
sainjatinum, — 6 of mischances (also niggaththina),— 7 of the rajidinam avagrahs,— #4 of the 
sidbarmikivagraha, — 9 of the ihira, — 10 of the abhigraba. 

Bee above, p. 445, in reference to the vayahira as source of the gachhiyira. 


SXZRVIII. Fourth chhédasttram, the dasié or fviradasiu, dasis, in fuller form 
daéisrutaskandha, in 10 uddesas (uddesannkila Avady. 16, io), of which 1 to 9 are called dasi, 
the eighth is called also ajjhayagam and the tenth ajjhayanam only. In Avaiy. 2, 5 the speaker 
declares himself to be author of a dasinam niyyutti whose anthor tradition (see Jacobi, |. c. 
p- 12) calls Bhadrabilu, The great antiquity of the text is proved by the fact that not only 
is it cited in aiga 3, yo under the title Ayiirndasiin, but also the names of its ten ajjh. cited there 
are the same as those given here. See p. 272. 


Each of the first seven dasis begins after thefashion of aiga 1 with the formula: suyarh me 
fiusath ! ténath [468] bhagavay’évam akkhiyam and closes with ti bémi. After akikhiyam there 
follows another formula, which briefly says that the contents of the following section is n4 
“théréhim bhagavamtéhity pannatta,” as in up. 3 (p. 388), eee Abhayadiva on atiga 3, 1 f. 285°, 
The doctrines in question it refera to the predecessors of the bhagavant (see also up. 10, p, 423), 
In the first dasi 20 asamahitthina are treated of, in the second 21 sabali!™ (éabalini), in the 
third 33 asiyanin, in the fourth @ ganisampada, in the fifth 10 chittasamahitthipa, or, according 
to V, attaséhi (here there is a legend of a-sermon of Mahavira at the time of Jiyasatto, king 
of Vaniyagima, closing with 17 alGkas), in the sixth 11 uvasngapadimaén, in the seventh 12 
bhikkhapadimau. All this deals with regulations having reference to the department of the 
vinaya, and treats of the course of life and the discipline of the laity and clergy.'| The method 
of treatment is short and compact. 


The eighth section is called ajjhayapam, but in niga 3, 10 a3 in V., pajjisavandkappo, 
exceeds the first 7 dasds in its contents and in its extent. Certainly its largest portion bas been 
inserted here at a later period. It is formed of the work called Kalpasdtra and in fact of the 
entire work of this name in its three parts, according to the MSS. and the EKalpAntarvachyani. 
Jacobi (Kalpas. pp. 22, 23) has already called our attention to the fact, that in reality only the 
lnst (the third) section, [469) which is called “ samicharl, roles for yatis,"" and also paryushani- 
kalpa — cf. the title of this book in afiga 3 and V.— belongs in this place, and that it alone 
could claim, together with the remaining parts of the dadisr., to be ascribed to Bhadrabila. 
The closing words tti bémi, payyésanikappadasi attbamam ajjhayapam are similar to those of 
the other disiu and substantiates this conclusion. The contents of this section refers to 
the varshivisa, and treats of that which thereby is knppal and nd k. In the introduction 
commencing with the legendary formula —ténam kAlépam — it is stated how Mahivire 
acted in these cases, The following portions, each of whose sentences invariably begins 
with a stereotyped refrain, is af the end ascribed to Mahivira in special legendary form 
likewise introduced by ténam killénam. I will refer to the other parts of the KalpasGtra 
below. 

The ninth dast, also called méhaniyyatthinam, hos the usual legendary beginning: tégam 
balépam.., and tells of a sermon of Mahiyira under king Koéyiya of Champa in reference to 
the 30 (so also aftga 3) mOhatthindim. ‘The portion dealing with this sermon consists of 
89 élikas, for the most part with the refrain: mabiméham pakuyvai. The conclusion is 
ti bi'mi. 


The tenth book, dyititthinam? commences with the usaal formula: ténath kalégam, and tells 
in great detail? how Ségin [470] Bhimbhisira, king of E Rayagiha, together with his spouse 





1 OY, hv: 18, 64 — 90, and Pragnaryik. conclusion (Loumazz). 1 Of. Arasy. 16, 17 fp. 
? Ajanagam Ajiti(h) eahmirchhanagarbhtpapitet) janmA, tasyih sthinatr sarbefrab Abbhayad?va on anga 3, 10 
(2994) in the introduction. © [t refers to up. 1. 
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Chellani, listened to a sermon of Mahivira. The sight of the princely splendour turned the 
thoughts of the followers of Mabivira to worldly things, to rebuke which Mahavira preaches o 
lengthy sermon onthe excellence of his doctrine, divided into 10 §§ and beginning with the same 
refrain.! Nor does he forget to mention the rewards of those who follow his teachings. Tho 
result of this sermon was that his audience were delighted and Mahivira continued to preach 
in Rajagriha. 

The legendary excursi of the last dasiu (5,98, 9 and 10) in reference to Mahivira are 
doubtless the cause of the introduction of the Kalpasdtra, the first part of which treats especially 
of the life of Mahivira. 

Tho Kalpasitram was the first Jain text which was made known, in 1848, in the very 
faulty translation of Rev. J, Stevenson. It is now carefally edited by H. Jacobi, 1879, to 
whose instructive introduction I have so often referred. 


We have already observed, that of the three parts of which it is composed, the last alone 
ean claim to belong to the dasiu. The two other parta were originally not connected, 
Each of them is divided into three portions, the first of which contains the history of Mahdvira, 
the second that of his 23 predecessors, the third a list of his successors, [47] ] Thériivall, to 
Déviddhi-khamisamaga, the nominal redactor of the 45 igama. 


This Théravall agrees as regards each of its fret twelve parts with those statements which 
are found in the thérdvall of the Nandi and of the Avagyakasftra, and in the Inter tradition 
of the Jains (rishimandalasitra of the Dharmagh@sha etc.), But from this point on there is 
no such harmony. The list found here is the most complete, since it embraces a large number 
of the lateral branches proceeding from each of the patriarchs; and contains oll sorta of 
divergences from the other lists. Jacobi distinguishes “four or five distinct treatises” (p. 28), 


It is self-evident that any connection is impossible between this Thérdvali and Bhaddabihn, 
the nominal author of the Kalpasttra— see below — who appears in the seventh place in the 
list of patriarchs. The Théravall contains eleven members more (ajja Vaira, Vajrasvimin, as 
number 16) nor did it belong originally to the Kalpasitra, This conclusion holds good alsa 
in the ‘case of the account of the 23 predecessors of Vira which introduces it, In this account 
we find some few details in reference to two of Vira's immediate predecessors, Pisa and 
Aritthanémé, and in reference to Usabha who is placed first in the series. The other 
decessors are treated of ina very few words. The relation is retrogressive, beginning with, the 
Rdrd, We find no mention that Malli (Mali in the text of Jacobi) was a woman, 

The intention of collecting everything that had reference to Jainiam is manifest in the 
addition [472] (see Stevenson, p. 99) of these’two sections, in reference to the successors and 
predecessors of Mahdyira, to the main part of the Kalpasttra which"treated of his life, _ 

This main portion contains towards the close (§ 148) statements mentioni bon 9 
and 993 after Vira. According to Jacobi (p. 23) it Sg SEF that ‘hiss saeapeat 
"refer to the author, but to Dévarddhiganim, the editor of the Ealpasiitra.” Tradition places 
Bhadrabaha, the nominal author of the Kalpasiitra, in the year 170 after Vira (sce Jacobi, 
p- 114). But as far as I can seo, an error or confusion has brought it about that the Kalpasiitra 
has been ascribed to Bhadrabihn, as tradition, e, g. the introduction to the Kalpintarvichyéni, 
states. In the well attested statement (see above, p. 449) that the Kalpavyavahirau wasextracted 
from pirva 9, 3, » by Bhadrabihu, we must not understand hy “kalpa” the Kal ty tracted si 
the chhédasftra 5, conclusion that may be drawn from the ciglaants fn vies oe 
division of the two texte kappa and vavahira, which is found in Avady. 16, 10. The similar 
statement concerning the dasa-kappa-vyavahird in the Rishimapdalasttra (Jacobi, p. 11) is, 
after a consideration of this passage of the Avagy., not to be referred, as Jacobi refers it, to “tho 
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ten kalpas and the Vyavahira,” but (see p. 357, 450) to the three chhédasitras 3—5: the dasin, 
the vavahira and the kappa.® 

Personally I am inclined on the strength of § 148 to hold Dévarddhigapi as the editor, and 
and even as the [473] “author” of the chiaf part of the Kalpasitra. I will even go a step- 
farther and assert that in reality the Kalpasitram, or its present essential part, has no 
claim to this title, which is at complete variance with its contents. It has received this 
name after its junction with the paryushanikalpa, the eighth chapter of the dasin. This 
ancient title (see p. 468) is cited in the beginning of the samdéhavishaushadhi os a collective 
title of the work. See Jacobi, p. 99. 


The Parhchanamaskara, placed “ kesliuchid idarieshu” at the commencement of the text, 
ia known to us from abga 3 and upiiga 4. It is followed here os in up. 4 by the passige in its 
praise, which is supposed to date back to Vajra (seo Kup. 811), and is designed to giorify this 
commencement. This passage of the pamchauam, contains the form havai—and not foi ns 
in up. 4— which in more modern times is regarded as the only well attested form. See p. 323, 
§§ 1, 2, which contain the recital so obnoxious to the Digambara (see Jacoli, p. 22)-— ace 
p. 261 — that Mahavira first “entered the womb of (the maihani) Dévanandi® before he was 
placed (§ 21) im that of (the khattiyini) Trisali"’), are borrowed outright from ajiga 1. 
Jacobi, p. 23, considers the portion containing the 14 dreams ($3 $3—46), with their long, 
complex compounds, as a secondary addition, since it is not in harmony with the prevailing 
“archaic style” of the text, I shonld prefer to regard the solemnity of the subject as the 
cause of these stylistic differences. [474] Upon such occasions the angas contain numerons 
stylistic exerescences, which, it should be remarked, occur not infrequently in other parts of the 
Kalpasitra, The differences of this kind in $3 -.3—46 (or does J. extend the deseription of 
the dreams further than 46?) may therefore, I should think, be reduced to a minimum. 


The historical kernel of the recital is exceedingly small. Upto § 96 (incl.) the events 
before the birth of Mahivtra alone are treated of. The following §§ to 1121 discuss the birth, 
naming, childhood.of M. and his life as gihaitha, It is noteworthy that there is no mention of 
foreign nurses, as is usual in the aigas and upiigas on such ocensions, uor are the 72 kalis ete. 
referred to, The enumeration of the Braliminical sciences in § 10 is the usurl one, which we 
have already met with in aiga 5, The recital as to how Mahavira: ayagiriyam poivene 
(§ 116), and of his farther development up to the time of his death (3 1392) is devoid of every 
particle of life, There is no trace of the many legends concerning lim which we find 
scattered here and there in the afgas, cte. They have not been made nse of at all; henee the 
whole makes a most unsavoury impression as regards any biographical information, In § 14/7 
the mention of the 55 ajjhayanas of the pivaphalavivayiitn (see p. 271) is of interest, as also 
that of the 36 apatthavayaraniim, which, according to Jacobi, p. 114, are to be referred to the 
uttarajjhayagam, 

We have in the work entitled KalpAntarvichyani, a production partly in Prikrit, partly 
in Sanskrit, and in a mixture of the two [475]. After a self-evident introdaction in reference to 
the ten forms of the kalpa: iichélukka (achélatvam), uddesia (auddesika pinda), sijjiyara 
(sijjatard [4nyyi"] vnsatisvimi), riyapinds (presenta from the king), kiikammé (kriti’), vaya 
(vrata), jittha (jyeshthatvam), padikkamané, miasarh (misakalpah), pajjivasanakapp® (varshisn 
chaturmisivasthinariipah), in reference to the pirvas, out of the ninth of which the érikalpa of 
Bhadrabihu, “uddhrita,” etc,, is the Kalpintar., in loose connection with the text of the 
Kalpasiitra, makes the text of the latter the point of departure for the insertion of a large number 
of legends and other statements in prose and verse. The freqnent mention of Hémachandrasiiri 
and of Minatumgasiiri, Malayagiri, of the Vamanam, Sarasvatikanthibharapam (as vyikara- 

® Wo find, however, mention made of o ten-fold division of the kalpa, ¢ g. in the introduction to the 
Kalpdntarytchyini, Seo p. 475. 

@ Wife of Usabhadatta, cf, Wilson Sel. W. 1, 208 (soe Bhagny. 9, 33. Loum.). 

7 Wife of Siddhattha of the Niya race. 
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nam !!) and Sirasvatam vyikaranam shows that it was composed at a tolerably recent date, 
In general it may be said that there is largo amount of citations collected here. Of especial 
interest is the peculiar attempt made in the introduction te prove the great age of the 
JinsSisapam from supposed Vedic passages, as the two “' vaisvadéva-richau Yajurvéd® :” 61h 
rishabham pavitram pornhitam adhvaram yajneshu nagnam paramarm pavitram | érutadharam 
yajnapatipradhinam rituryajana (!) pagum indram jihavé 'ti evihi, and: tritiram imdram 
rishabham vadatmti anitiram imdram tam arishtanémith bhavé s subhavam supirsyam imdram | 
havé tu éakra ajitamh jinetndram tad vardhaminath puruhiitam itmdram svih’, and algo 
Vs. 31, ia, Rik 2, », ¢ ete. all of which is cited [476] incorrectly ! The detailed enumeration 
of the Brahminical sciences in § 10 contains much of interest (18 purinns, 18 smritis, 18 
vyikaranas). The foreign serving-women are enumerated in § 16, essentially in the regular 
way : — khujjié chilaié vimagté vadabhid babbarid paiisidd jonid palhaviid isintad charuiniad 
liaiitd IntisiiG démalié sitnhalid abarid (!) polithdié pakkanid marum did bahalté sabaria parasié 
jitiya disyah.— On § 108: bhagavaté lekhanadilakuranaprirambhé likbyaté (in Prikrit), — 
on § 200 a donble enumeration of the 72 kalis and of the 18 lipayas — see above p. 400 — on 
§ 211, 64 mahiligupas, 

The oldest cf the co:amentaries to which I have had access is the Sarhdéhavishaushadhir 
of Jinaprabhamuni, composed in Ayodhyi A. D. 1307; at the end there is added a commentary 
to a paryushanikelpanirynkti, Both texts are composed in Prikrit, and the comm entary is 
based especially on the nisithsehfirni, This fact recalls chap. 8 of chhédastitra 4. 

AXXIX. Fifth chhédasitram, the brihatkalpa, in 6 uddédas, Ordinances for the 


clergy of both sexes (niggaitha and niggamtht) in reference to that which is proper (kappati) 
and that which is not (né kappnti). 





The agreement in reference to the division into 6 nddesas shews that it is our text which 
(p. 446 48.) is designated in the Avagy. 16, 19 in connection with das& and yavahara and under 
the name of kappa simply. | 


[477] We shall have to recognize it under the designation of kappa, or kalpidhyayana, in 
other passages (see pp. 449, 472) where there is mention made of the extraction of kalpavya- 
vihéran from ptirva 9, 3, 990 by Bhadrabalin. Its designation as brihatkalpa, or vrihatsidhu- 
kelpa is unsuitable ifwe regard the diminutive size of the text (only 475 gr.), The couclasion 
(ti bémi) of udd. 4 and 6 is worthy of note. 


The old bhishya in Prakyit Aryas, belonging to this text, is designated simply as kalpa- 
bhishya, and is an enlargement of the “ kappassa nijjutti,” which the author of the Avagy. 
declares that he composed (2, ). See Kielhorn (in the Report on the Search of Sanskrit MSS, 
1880-51, pp. ix. x.), in reference to an old MSS. of it (Samvat 1218), and toita very curious use 
of lotters of the alphabet to denote numerical notation. The commencement differs con- 
siderably from that in a palm-leaf MS. similar to this, but much younger (Samvat 1334), of 
which the Berlin Library possess a copy made on transparent paper. The commencement of 
the Berlin MS. — after prefacing the first 6 §§ of the text—is namé trahatntinath, kitins 
namokkiram titthayardpam tiljyamahiyinam | kappavvavabirinam vakkhinavihim pavakkhami |) 
_ &L, The sixth chhédastitram is called pathchakalpa!! in Bibhlor’s list ; — see p. 226. 
I have not had access to a text of this name, which is repeatedly mentioned (see pp, 448, 449) 





indram avitiram indrazh havé hayé suhavath dfiram irodrach pene yee ‘parak Sinise i Fi sarge 


maghava dhity iidrah Tho words of the text whioh T have enclosed in brackets above do not occur héve, 
na ché ‘dath Jinaddsanam arvichinash, vidAdishy api tadvachanit. ta ‘Rts whARehe te =a ali taen 
dev, tathd Yaj anh eldvaatenatiaen pi tadvachanit, tathi hi: védéshu jinapramipitignlA (F) 
_* On this seo Bhagvanlal Indraji on the ancient Négari Ne in | | | as 
Buhler, itid. p. 47 fg. ari Numerala inthe Indiom Antiquary, (, ¢3 fg. (1877) and 


i In Kielborn's report, P- 04, there in mention made of  pafichakalpasdtrachtirgi by Amradtyachirys, 








In lien of commenting upon a text of the name of pafichakalpa I will at least remark 9n 


the jitakalpa, which is mentioned 
githis actually exists, 


together with it, that a ériddhajitakalpa in 
It treats of the prayaschitia, which suits the character of the 


141 Prikrit- 


chhédasiltras exactly, but is referred to a dofinite suthor, Dharmaghisha, scholur of Lévéndra- 


munisvara. In the anonymous commentary on it 





refers in v. 141, are exp 





easly explained as 


it is designated as composed upanishatkalpa(!)- 
In the commentary reference is paid to the 
pravachanam as siméyikadibithdusiraparyamtam, 
are treated of in detail. Then the giatthis (see 


and in v. 58 erroneous doctrines and pishandin 


above, pp. 437, 450, 464). to which the text 


mthirthasitradharih? From 


all this we may draw the conclusion thas the text is closely, [479] if not directly connected with 


the chhédastitras, 


We have already mentioned in refereyce to the mahikappa, Avaéy. 8, 5, above pp. 446, 
447, that the Nandi? in its ansigapavittha list recognizes the existence of a mahikappasuam, - 


6 chuilakappasnam, and o 


thd. we find the following 


explanation : kalpikalpapratipidakam adhyayanath kalpikalpath ; tathi kalpah sthavirakalpidih, 








tat pratipidakam érutam kalpaérntam, tach cha dvidhd: kshullakak Ip’ mahikalp® cha, tatrai 
‘kam alpagramtham alpartharm, dvittyath mahdgraththath mabirthat cha. There is, therefore, 
no doubt but that texts of this class existed,!4 

MISCELLANEA. 


NOTES ON THE CHINBOKS, CHINBONS, AND 
YINDUS OF THE CHIN FRONTIER OF BURMA.1 
Geography.—The Wilaung Chins inhabit the 
villages on the head waters of the MyitbA nver. 
They are bounded on the north and west by 
Baungahé Chins, on the south by Chinbéks, and 
on the east by Taungtis of the villages round 
Wéhpet, which is distant four days’ journey. 


The Chinbéks live in the hills from the Ma | 


River down to the Sichaung.?' They are bounded 
on the north by Wélaung and Baungshé Chins, 
on the east by the Burmans, on the west by the 
Arakan Ydmis, on the south by the Yindu China. 

The Yindua inhabit the valleys of the Salin- 
chaung and the northern end of the Mdn Valley, 





The Chinbéns inhabit the southern end of the 


| Ménchaung and stretch across the Arakan Ydémaa 


into the valley of the Pichaung. They are 
bounded on the south by the Chinbéns of the 
Minbu frontier, on the east by the Burmans, on 

History.—The Wélaung China are stated to be 
of Baungshé origin. The Chinbéks claim asimilar 


| similar to that of the Taung®4s, an industrious 


race, who inhabit the Yd and Myitba Valleys 
in Burmese territory, and who claim to have come 


i Sea above, pp. 427, 430, where both texts are counted in with the painnas. There are thers several other 


™ Tn the echoliast on Vichdrdmritasathgrahs the following explanation for Jiyakappa is found in citation from 
Ayariyaparachpardysiviroddharn 


the Parichakappa: jath jassa cha paohohhittah 


jiyakappS u I! ;—and the word jtyam is ibid. explained aa follows: —jarh bahihiva 


| jg yet bahovihl y4 ted khalo 


uchitam Ackittam ity anarthichtara&h vyavabirschirpipihd, jth nima prabhitindkagttArthakrith maryldl, 
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from Pipa Hill The Chinbéns, further south, 
point out a rook, which they state is the body of 
amin or official, who was killed in a quarrel with 
his brother, when they were emigrating from Popl, 
and was turned into s stone, The brother returned 
to Pop’. The Chinbéns claim Burman origin. 
Further than thia the Chins appear to have no 
history. In appearance they resemble Burmans, 
though some have better features. 
Languages.—The four villages on the head 
waters of the Myith’ speak two dialects: the 
village of Wélaung having a dialect of its own, 
differing from that of the other three. 


There are three distinct dialecta of the Chinbik | 


language,—the northern, spoken from the Md to 
the north bank of the Ché with slight variation ; 


the Chauksitchaang ; the southern, spoken by the 
EKadin and Sichaung China. 


The Yindna speak a language of their own ; while 
the Chinkina speak a language which is identical 
with that spoken by the Chins, who live in the 
Laungshé township, and to whom they are related. 
There is no written language. 

Government,—There appears to have been no 
atterspt at government further than an incomplete 
village system. Each village has a thugyi” The 
title is hereditary, and docs not necomsarily indicate 
oman of influence. There is generally in each 
croup of villages some man 


for being a brave sporteman or raider, or for 


having a knowledge of Burmese, or for some special | 


qualification, ‘These are the men who really lead 
the people. 

Quarrels are wiped out with blood only, There 
are no laws, but certain customs, which all 
observe." 


Religion.—There is no religion further than 
propitiating and consulting nats or spirits. The 
Chinbéks appear to be perfect slaves to their 
atte (spirits), To propitiate nafz an animal must 
he slaughtered; buffaloés, bullocka, maiban, 
gonts, pigs, fowls, and dogs ore chiefly used for 
this purpose; the three latter being more com- 
monly need as they are so prolific, All are after. 
wards eaten, if the offering waa sacrificed near 
home; bot-when raidmg,on m journey, passing 
through notoriously unhealthy jungles, &., eacri- 
fice are frequently made, animals being carried 
on purpose. For this purpose dogs are preferred, 





‘ie. Pojt« in Burmese the man who actually collects | 


the revenne and ja a kind of village boadman, 





| be spared. The 


man (or perhaps two of | 
three), who is looked up, to and respected either — 


| setden (lin! aneltade. The chief object of this 
| cloth is apparently to have something warm to sit 





| as bag follew aad-vequive doietexiag®. Néls are 


congulied in a similar manner, the direction in 
which the blood flows, &., being one of the signs. 


- Eggs are also used for these purposes, being blown 
ge we blow them for egg-collectiona, i«., with a 


hole ateachend. They are afterwards painted and 
stock on a stick, as also are cocks’ feathers. Rowa 
Raids are frequently abandoned at the Inst 
moment and after travelling long distances, if the 


omens are unfavourable. When dis are con- 


sulted or propitiated near home, every one gets 
drunk off home-brewed rice-beer. Tom-tome, 
music, and dancing accompany the ceremonies. 
Nite are sometimes humbugged by the wily 
Chins, an example of which will be found under 


| the heading Marriages. They do not trouble 
the central, spoken by the south bank of Ché and | 


about a future world. There are no priests, 


Modicine.— Medical science and surgery are on- 
known. No medicines are used. When o person 
falls sick the ndts are consulted or propitiated : 
consulted to ascertain if the patient will recover 
or-not ; propitiated in hopes that the patient will 
| diseusea are fever, bowel- 

complaints, ekin diseases, and wounds. 
Dress, Arms, Customs, &o—The Wélaung 
and Kwonin Chins more closely resemble the 
than the Chinbdks ; but, aa] have seen 


but little of them, I will not attempt to describe 
them. 


The dress of all the Chinbika from the Md 
down to the Ché is moch the same everywhere, 
though there are slight differences. Those who 
inhabit the Chauksit, Kadin,and 5) streama wear 
a sort of compromise between the irese of the 


of a Chinbék man (see Plate A) consiate of a very 


amall langéft, as worn by nativea of India when 
wrestling, and a piece of cloth, about thred feet 
Thep. arcaeguige ie nee which is folded and 


nded by bite of string 





upon when the ground is cold. The women 
weave the clothes, and, when now, they art gene- 
rally striped red and blue. 


The dress of » woman (se Plate A) consists 


| of a garment like a short jersey without sleeves 


small ldigf, which shows sbout 6 inches below 
the jacket. These jackets are aleo home-made 
and of similar patterns te the men’s garments. 


4 [Thess have to = cerlain extent been evdesel:to 
writing: vide Maung Tet Pyo's Curlomary Law of the 





| Chin Tribe. Hangoon, Government Press, scans 
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In the presence of strangers the women either 
stand or kneel, Any other position they could 
not with modesty or decency assume on account 
of their scanty skirts. 

The men tie up their hair with bits of rag,—red 
for choice. The hair is grown long. 


In the cold weather men and women wrap 


blankets of Burmese or European manufacture — 


round their shoulders. 


The Yindu man (see Plate B) weara a lavgilf, 
gimilar to that worn by the Chinbéks, and also 
a loose blouse, without sleeves and open at the 
throat, which reaches down to below the knees. 
Except in cold weather, they take their arms out 
of the sleeve-holea and wind the upper part of 
the garment round their waists. The dreas of 
the women (see Plate B) is similar to that of the 
Chinbdk women, except that the Yindu women, 
as wellas the men, wear the blouse I have des. 
cribed above in addition to their other garments. 
The Yindus also use extra wraps and blankets 
in the cold weather. 


The dress of the more civilized Chinbéns is 
exactly similar to that worn by the hundreds of 
emigrated Chinbims, who live in the Laungshé 
township, and closely resembles the dress of the 
Burmans. The less civilized Chinbins, who live 
on the Arakan side of the Yomis, wear what can 
hardly be called even an-apology for clothing. 
Tt is stated that some even use the bark of trees 
to hide their nakedness. The Biblical fig-leaf 
would be more covering than was worn by some 
of the villogers we met. 


Ornaments.—The clothing above described is 
supplemented by varivus ornaments. To begin 
with, the head is often decorated with coils of 
beads of different colours, kaurir, &c. Brass 
skewers mre generally stuck into the hair, and, 
in the case of the Yindus, are generally beautified 
by tassels of goat's hair dyed red or bunches of 
the teeth of the hog-deer. These skewers are 


of lice. Sometimes bone, ivory, bamboo, or 
porcupine quill skewers are worn. Feathers 
are universally used as head decorations by the 
men. Sometimesonly afew, generally white cocks’, 
feathers, are stuck into the topknot, for they 
wear their hair like Burmans: sometimes the 
whole of a cock’s toil and part of the back is 
worn, In the latter case the bird is skinned, and 
the part to be worn is dried and stretched on 
ao bamboo frame with a bamboo skewer to stick 
into the hair. This arrangement is worn at the 


lack of the head and presents a peculiarly 


ludicrous appearance. Green parrote’ feathers 





Cael eat Women wear skewers tu. Ghote 
hair, but no feathers. 


Necklaces are much worn by both men and 


women. They are made of beads of all kinda, 
glass marblea with holes drilled through them, 
cockspurs, teeth of hog-deer, cockle shells, kaurts, 
coral, and stones, according to fancy, 


Earrings of one pattern only are worn by men ; 


they are plain flat rings about two inches in dia- 
meter, supposed to be made of gold, but are pro- 
bably generally of brass. They can be put onor off 
| at pleasure by pressing the ends in opposite direc- 
tions. The elasticity of the mete] keeps them 
closed under ordinary circumstances. The holes 


in the ears are much pulled down by the weight 
of these rings. The women have large holes in 
their ears, in which they stuff thin strips of 
bamboo tightly rolled up. The only women I 
have seen actually wearing earrings were some 
Chinbék women on the Manngchaung, who wore 
bits of telegraph-wire about five inches long bent 
into an oval-ahaped ring! 

Bracelets of brass wire are much worn by the 
men, sometimes nearly the whole of the right 
forearm being enveloped in rounds of wire. They 
seldom wear them on the left arm, The women 
do not wear brass, but a white-metal braselet. 

Wristlets to protect the left arm from the bow- 
string are always worn by men. Among the Chin- 
bike they are made of cane wicker-work lacquered 
over; bat sometimes a strip of leather is used. 
These wristleta are about six inches in length 
and are frequently ornamented with bells. The 
Yindus wind a piece of string or rope round their 
wrists in lieu of the wristlets described above. 

The Chinbéks of the Chéchaung gsi ag pre 
guards, enveloping the whole of the back of the 
left arm up to the elbow, which are kept in 
position by the wristlets. They are intended 
partly to protect the arm from dagger-wounds 


used for scratching ther heads, which are full | when fighting, and partly for ornament. 


bike and Yindas every male -carries a bow (see 
Plate C) from the time he begins to toddle. 
It is made of bamboo, well seasoned by being 
smoked for several years over the fireplace 
in the hut. It takes five years’ seasoning to 


thoroughly mature a bow, The length of the 
bow of an adult is usually about four feet. It 


ia thickest at the centre and tapers to the enda, 
where it is notched to hold the string, The 
string is made of cotton, sometimes plaited with 
in use they are frequently unstrung. 
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The arrows are carried in a quiver or basket 
(eee Plate C) on the left side. They are about a 
foot and a half in length (the shaft being made 
of bamboo about the thickness of s pencil), and 
are neatly tipped with feathers or bamboo shav- 
ings. The heads (see Plate C) are of several kinds, 
For war purposes and for killing big game iron 


ahapes and various sizes, some being barbed and 
some lozenge-sahaped. The other heads they use 
are hardened-wood pointa spliced on bone-heads 
for shooting fish,—these are said to be very 
deadly for thia purpoae,—and, lastly, shafte with 
the points sharpened for shooting birds. 


The arrows with iron heads carry 150 yards 
and further, and are very dendly, killing bear, 
tiger, deer, &c., at 30 yards range. Chins do not 
joison their arrows, and usually keep them 
bright and clean. But, as they use their arrows 
time after time whenever they can find them 
again, and as wounded animals frequently escape 
only to die afterwards in the jungles, and as these 
arrows, which are frequently polled out of the 
carcasses of animals in a putrid state, are used 
indiscriminately with those that are clean, blood- 
poisoning is very likely to follow an arrow wound, 
This has probably given rise to the idea that they 
poison their arrows by sticking them into dead 
animals, 

The only other weapon which every man carries 
is a dagger (eee Plate C) a little over a foot in 
length, worn in war-time in a bone acabbard on 
the right side attached to the shield or rather 
to the leather breast-plate (see Plate C). When 
engaged in peaceful pursuits itis stuck intoas 
basket, worn on the right side, in which there 
is sheath to receive it (see Plate C). The bone 
scabbard mentioned above ia the ehoulder-blade 
of a buffalo or bullock with a bamboo back, 

These daggers are used both for fighting and 
fur cutting up food, 4c. The people make great 
which they frequently do when dramk. It costs 
nothing to stick a kmifeintoa man, while if he 
were shot with an arrow and afterwards escaped, 
the arrow-bead, which is valuable, would be lost. 


Many men carry spears (see Plate ©), which 
resemble Burman spears:—in fact, many are 
obtained from Burmans. 


Every man wears a kind of leather armour. 
It consists of'n strip of bent buffalo hide, about 
nine mches to one foot broad, reaching from the 


* {0 make out from this that the 
time of war.—Ep. | 





fimt. The tinder vead 


wale’ in focus 26 Shin eioall Pita duals Bebiodl 


It is worn across the left shoulder, like the sash of 
w military officer, the enda being tied together at 
the night side with a string, to which the dagger 
in ita bone sheath ia attached. In the cage of the 
Yindus this armour is frequently.made of cane 
basket-work thickly covered with haurfs, The 
Chinbéke alao frequently adorn theira with kaurts 
and amall bells like ferret-bella. 


The arrows are carried as follows:— A neat 
basket, generally measuring about one foot four 
inches in depth, one foot eight inches in length, 
and eight inches in breadth, ia slung on the right 
shoulder, hanging therefore on the left side. It 
is divided into compartments, Nearest the front 


a bamboo quiver containing the iron-headed 


arrows is kept in place by cane loops in the basket. 


| This holds about twelve arrows, and has a top, 


sometimes of bamboo or canework lacquered over, 
and sometimes of bamboo ornamented with-red 
beade. Thia top is attached by a string to the 
breastplate, the string being frequently adorned 
with small bells. The next compartment in the 
basket contains g somewhat smaller bamboo, 
which acts as a box for tobacco, tinder, steel, and 
generally consista of 
filings. The lid of this ‘ box" is generally 
ornamented with red seeds. The rest of the 
basket holds a pipe, arrows without heads, and 
odds and ends. Outside the basket at the buck is 
fixed a small bamboo holding a spare bowstring. 
On the left [? En. ] side a basket, m 


one foot im depth and length, and eight inches in 
breadth is generally worn. In this food, dc., is 





carried. Ithasa compartment, into which the 


dagger fite as already described.* 


The pipes smoked by Chinbéke and Yindus (see 
Plate C) are of three kinds :—firstly, a plain bamboo 


| Pipe with a bamboo stem a foot long; secondly, a 
Pipe with a baked bamboo bow! and : 


thirdly, pipe on the principle of the hubble- 
bubble. This last consists of a gourd, in which 
tube fitted with a neat earthen bowl, projects 
about.an inch from the wpper side. The smoke is 


draws into the mouth through the end of the 


gourd, where it tapers off at itsstem. The tobacco 
the people smoke in grown by themselves, and 
is very rank and offensive in smell, They are 
always smoking, The women smoke as well as 


but spears. They have a 


few guns and « fow 





dagger-basket, ave Plate C, in the time of peace, ie the food basket in 
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bows and arrows. They have a 


the left hand, and with which they ward off spear 
thrusts and arrows. They have. no accoutre- 
ments. 
of these Chin tribes are— 

Plantains. Sat (a amall millet), 

Tobaces, Ginger. 

Indian-corn leavea | Pork, 

(for cheroota.) Honey. 
Chillies. Beeswax. 
Turmeric, Cane mats, 
The principal imports are— 

Salt, Marbles. 

Blankets. Trinkets. 

Sheets. Spears. 

Ganungbaunga.* Damanka,* 

Cotton (raw). Pauktis." 

Cotton (thread). lron, 

Needles, Sickles. 

Brass-wire, Goata, 

Gongs. | Doga. 

Cymbals. Fowls. 

Small bells. Ngapt." 

Beads. Diimbyaa.” 


Agriculture —Thesystem of cultivation carried | 


on by the different sections or tribes on the South 
Yo frontier is much the sume everywhere, and 
the crops produced vary but slightly. It is all 
laungyd" cultivation. No cattle are need in 
ploughing. All the work is done by hand, a great 
deal being performed hy women. The only 
exception to this system of agriculture is that a 
few villages of Chinbéns in the southern end of 
the Mon valley have a few boffaloes, with which 
they plough a few paddy-fields: but this industry 
does not prosper} as their more powerful neigh- 


bours carry off their cattle to sacrifice to the nate, | 


The first operation in the tawngyd system ig 


to clear the jangle off the slopes to be brought 


under cultivation, Thia work is performed by 
the men in the month of Octoher with damauka, 
which they buy from the Burmans. The jungle, 
thas cut, lies until quite dry, till it is burnt in 
the month of April. The ground is then cleared 
and, without farther preparation, the grain is 
planted as follows :—In the right hand a sharpened 
or rather pointed, stick is held, with which holes 
are drilled into the ground. Into these holes the 
grain is dropped with the left hand, After this 

* Burmese turbans. 

: —h knives nsed for bonsehold Purpose. 









square leather | weeds have constantly to be kept down, and the 


work of weeding falls to the lot of the women, 
innstn SR 
shoota with Didmbyda, which are bought from 
Burmans, as con as the cropis afew inches high. 


The first crop of aif is reaped in August; other 


crops are reaped in November and December. 


The same ground iscultivated for two yearsonly, 
asin the third year the grass grows so strongly 
that cultivation is impossible, It is therefore left 
until jungle has again grown on it, when,—usually 
after five years,—it can again be cleared and 
cultivated. 

Threshing ia performed as under:—The grain 
in the ear is collected in heaps near the grain. 
huts in the fields, and trodden out by fot on large 
cane mate, from which it is transferred into 
enormous cane baskets. standing over four feet 


| high, Some grains, such aa Indian-corn, are 


The principal cropa aro— 
(1) Toungyd paddy. | (19) Sugarcane. 
(2) Sat (a small mil- | (13) Plantaing. 
let) (14) Pineapples, 





(3) Chatkean (a large- | (15) Chillies, 
grained millet). (16) Brinjals, (Au- 
(4) Millet. bergine). 
(5) Indian-corn. (17) Tomatoes, 
(6) Yams. (18) Pumpking. 
(7) Sweet potatoes. | (19) Gourds. 
(8) Ginger. (20) ‘Tobacco, 
(9) Beans (of varioua | (21) Cotton. 
inch in leng (23) Onions, 
(10) Peas (of kinds). | (24) Gartic. 
(11) Del. | 
Much damage is done to the crops by bears, 
pigs, and deer, and also by birds. The Yindus 
build huts high up in trees, in which they sit at 


crows are also used to frighten off birds. 

Grains which require to be husked are treated 
aa follows —A log ia planted in the ground 
protruding about three feet. The top is scooped 
out 80 as to form a deep cup, into which the grain 
is dropped and pounded with a elab. The Chin- 
béns, who live in houses near the ground, have 
thia log protruding through the floor of their 
houses and therefore perform, thi ] 
the house. This work falls on the women, and 
very hard work it is. While oultivating, the 


% Trowola. 
| Temporary forest clearing. 
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villages are deserted, the people living in tem- 
porary huts in their fields.” 
local producte, besides agricultural, are— 

(1) Pottery, which is confined to a few villages 
only, Myaing on the Mim and Myin on the Maung 
being the foremost in this industry : 


(2) The manufacture of daggers, arrow-heads, 
and spear-heads confined to certain villages : 

(3) The production of lac, which is sbatracted 
from treea in most villages and used in the 
manufacture of ace utrements, do: 

(4) The production of salt. The largest ealt- 
springs arc on the Mé at a place called Sanni, 
six daina™ from Tilin, where 200 vies of salt can be 
produced daily, and there are other springs 
further up the stream. These are, however, the 
only springs of importance. A small quantity of 
salt is procured at a place on the Chachaung, three 
dains from Yayin, a Burman village. The salt is 
produced by boiling down the water: 


(5) Spinning, which is done by the women; all | 


the clothes of a purely national character being 
made by them. The people import most of 
their cotton, but grow a little: 

(6) The manufacture of mats, brooms, baskets, 
and such like articles; besides bows, arrows, and 
accoutrements ; 

(7) Hunting, os a means of filling the pot, 
though the people collect heads (of animals) and 
trophies with a thoroughly sportamanlike interest. 


They track their game and shoot it with arrows, 


bringing down tiger, bear, sdmbher, pig, &e. They 
frequently come to grief and get badly mauled, 
and many are killed by tigers and bears: 

(8) Fishing, which is carefully and aystemati- 
cally carried out in various ways ;—({a) by shooting 
the fish. with arrows, at which the people are 
wonderfully skilful; (6) by catehing the fish in 
basket traps, in the manner of the Burmana on this 


frontier; (¢) by catching the fish with nets made | 


locally; (d) by diverting a stream and isolating 
stretches of it with dams, and then poisoning the 
fish with the bark of a certain tree, which is 
stripped off, pounded, and thrown into the water 
prepared as above. 

Foreste.—The lower slope: on the Burmese 
especially near the mouths of the Y4, Maung, and 
Ché streams. Bambo-s are plentiful throughout 
the hills. On the higher s'>pes are fine fir forests, 
oaks of various kinds, rhododendrons, and ao on. 


12 [A Shin custom also, — Ep] 
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Dwarf bamboos, making excellent fodder, were 
constantly met with, even at heighta over 7,000 
feet above sea-level. There ia some cutch on the 
lower slopes on the Burmese aide. 

Flora and Fauna.—On the lower slopes the 
met with. Higher up flowers and planta of o 
also a shrub with a flower like hawthorn. 


The wild animals are -— 
Leopards, Otter. 
Pigs. Wild cats. 
Deer of many kinda. Jungle fowl. 
Wild cattle (sain Pheasanta( silver). 
_ aad pyawng). rtridge. 
Monkeys. Many kinds of 
Apes (Hoolocks). emall birds. 
The domestic animals are :— 
Maiban, Dogs. 
Pigs, Fowl. 
Goata, 


All are used for food and sacrifices, and for 

Houses.—The houses resemble those of Bur- 
mans, except that they are stronger and better 
built; the thatch on the roofs tne; often a foot 
thick, well put on, and firmly tied down. ‘The 


| floors are frequently of teak or fir planks hewn out 


ofa single tree. The floors are raised three to six 
feet from the ground. Pigs, goats, dogs, and 
fowls live underneath and all round, and the 
houses, though otherwise clean, are full of fleas. 
houses. 

During the cultivating season the Villages a 
abandoned and temporary buts are built in vie 


fields, as well as sheds for storing grain. To 


prevent rats from getting into the latter they rre 
ruised gix feet or more off the ground, and 
branches of fir, stalk-ends uppermost, are tied to 
the posta, because rate cannot run up them. Flat 
circular boards are aleo used for the purpose of 
preventin,: rate from running up a post, the post 
passing through a hole in the centre, 
Engineoring Works.—There are no engines 

ing works on a lrge scale, 

of streams in order to catch or poison the fish, or 


13 dain = bie = about 2 miles. 
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Bridges ncross streams ure also made on the | 


éeantilever principle. These are wonderful con- 
stroctions of bambeo and very clever. Other 


simple bridges are also made, including swing- | 


bridges. 

Aqueducts for bringing water into the villages 
are also ingeniously designed. They are made 
of bainboos, split so as to form a gutter, along 
which the water rans. The bamboo gutters are 
supported, according to the level required, on 
tripods, A spot higher than the village is chosen 
as the source of water-supply often nearly half-a- 
mile distant. The Chinbins, who have paddy- 


fields, irrigate them in the same way as the | 


Burmans. 

The roads are mere tracks and are nut in any 
way constructed. 

Household Fornaiturae, Dishes, &o.—The only 
articles of furniture to be found in a Chin house 


those used by Burmans. Water is kept in ghards, 
bamboos, or gourds. They eat with their fingers 
off bita of matting, which take the place of 
plates. 

Each house has a rough loom, spindle, d&e., for 
spinning. In Chinbén houses the grain-pounders 
prutrude through the floor. 

In all houses are found a few baskets contain- 
ing grain for present use and some liquor jars. 


Trophies and Decorations.—In the verandah 
of each Chinbék or Yindu house are the heads 
of every animal shot, captured, or killed by the 
houseowner. The Chinbike aleo carve boards, or 
rather posts, about eight feet high, which they 
erect outside their houses. These iudieate the 
number of hend of game which the owner haa 
killed. No man is thought much of anless he has 
a good show of heads and posts. The heads 
inelude tiger, bear, edmbhar, sain, and various 
kinds of deer, monkeys, ond domestic animals. 
Chinbéns shoot but little. 

Raidsa.—The objects of raids are to obtain 
possession of slaves, cattle, money, and property 
ef all kinds; and are never undertaken with the 


sole objeet of (human) head-hanting, They are | 


jects, but also against those dwelling across the | 


Yémas, and even against another Chin tribe. 


The eaptives taken in raids into Burma are 
usually held to ransom. The actual proceas of 
raiding is accompanied with och bloodshed and 
cruelty, but the prisoners are well treated if once 
they reach the village of their eaptors. Women 
fre not outraged. 





As captives, women, children, and ponyfa, 
(priests), are preferred: the two former as there is 
less chance of their effecting their escape than men; 
the latter because they can obtain such enormius 
ransoms for their release. Captives are at first 
placed in stocks, but are afterwards allowed ont 
with « log attached to their legs, anda string to 
carry it by. To secure the leg to the log a hole ia 
eat through the centre of the log. Through this 
hole the foot and ankle are inserted, and ulzo a 
wooden pin ¢0 as to make the hole too small to 
allow of the foot being withdrawn. A string is 
attached to either end of the log, which the pri- 
soner holds in his hand when walking, thos taking 
the weight off the unkle. If it is thouyht that 


| prisoner is not likely to attempt to escape, the log 


ig removed. Prisoners are obliged to work in the 
fields, fetch water, husk grain, &c. 


Captives, if not quickly redeemed by their own 


are the fireplace and cooking pots, similar to _ people, are sold from village to village, which 


renders it very difficult to trace and recover 
them. They fetch from Re. 80 to Rs. 300, some. 
times paid in cash, but generally in cattle. 
_ Cattle are much prized, and are driven off from 
the plains, whenever opportunity offers. 

Iron is greatly valued for spear and arrow 


heads, &c. When raidingin Barma the Chins 
frequently tear off the ffs (aummit ornaments) 


from pagodas for the sake of the iron they 


contain. 


Certain villages are notorious raiders, cultivat- 
ing but little and living by raiding. They are 
a terror to the weaker and more industrious 
Chin villagers, whom they greatly oppress, and 
who are consequently frequently driven to raid 
on Burmaa villages to recoup themselves for the 
heavy losses they sustain at the hands of their 
more powerful neighbours, This system of 
terrorism keeps the China the savages wo find 
them. They have no incentive to become pros- 


| perous, as they are liable to lose their all, inelud- 
| ing wives and children, at any moment. They 


can ransom their relations, if well enough off, 
but the price demanded is beyond the means of 
moat Chins. 

Raids ure organized as follows. The leading 
man or chief, who wishes to get up a raid, gets 
men from his own and other villages. 
He gives a feast and arranges for rations on the 
road. All these expenses he defrays, but gets 
the lion's share of the captives and loot. Quarrels 
frequently ooour, attended with bloodshed, over 
division of the spoil. The ndls are always consulted 
and. if the omens are unfavourable, the raid is 
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Moonlight nights are usually chosen for raids 
ond a “surprise” ia always attempted. While 
retreating they generally epike the path behind 


them with bamboos and, if preased, they often kill | 


their captives. On thia account the Burmans 
frequently hesitate to follow them ap. 


Warfare.—The Chin system of warfare i | 


nimost identical with the system of raiding, 
When attucking an enemy's village, or a force 
encamped, they always attempt a surprise, and 
unless they consider themselves very strong, they 
content themeelves with harassing a column an 
the line of march by creeping up and discharg- 
ing arrows, generally at the rear-guard. They 
will also roll down boulders and rocks, if oppor- 
tunity offera, upon an advancing force, and will 
attempt to burn the jungle through which a 
column is passing. They only attempt a front 
attack when confident of success, and then 
advance yelling and ehouting. On the defensive 


they roll down rocks, spike roads, and discharge 


arrows from behind caver. They do not dig pits. 


Yindu villages have a thorn or bamboo fence 
which presenta no serious obstacle. 


Chinbéns stockade with what is known as“ Chin 


stockade-work” and form mostformidable abattia | 
by felling the bamboo jungle in which their | 


the bamboos, and planting innumerable spikes. 
There is only one gate toa Chinbén village and 
it is @ Very narrow one, approached by a path 
which admits of men advancing in single file only. 


A few of the villagea are not stockeded, but built 
| 8 sometimes followed. A hole ia made in the 


on high poles. 


hollows on the sidea of the hills. They can 
always be taken in rear and commanded, and 
should never be attacked from below. Approaches 
will always be found to be spiked, and rucka will 
be rolled an the advancing column. 


Smoking and Washing.—Men, women, and 
even emall children are never without their pipes 
and tobacco, and smoke constantly. A descrip. 
tion bas already been given of the different kinds 


of pipes they emoke. The tobacvo used is grown | 


by themeelves and gun-driec. It is very rank. 
Chins, especially the Northern Chinbiks, have 
the greatest dislike to water, They never wash 
their bodies, and very seldom touch their faces 
Food and Drink.—The food of the Chins con- 
sists of the grain and vegetables they grow, the 





black and are the most repulsive in appearance, 
though often fair-skinned. The beanty of a 





domestic animals they keep, and the game and 
fish they ahootand catch. (rain and vegetables 
are boiled, except chaiksin, which is generally 
rowsted, asis alao the flesh of unimals, They cook 
like the Burmana, but do not use oil, 

Except the beer they brew, water is their only 
beverage, The women draw water. in gharda, 

Drunkennees.—The most remarkable custom 
of these people is their habit of getting drunk 
on every possible occasion. Every and any in- 
cident is an exouse to bring out the beer jars (ace 
Plate C)—the arrival of a stratiger or visitor, the 
birth of a child, a marriage, a death, a case of 


| sickness, an offering to or consultation of nats,— 


are all sufficient exeuses for every one present, 
men, women, and even tiny children, to get 
drunk. They frequently keep up these debauches 
for days, The liquor ia made of grain, boiled and 
fermented, and varies much in quality, depending 
an the grain used (rice is the best} and the length 
of time the liquor has been kept. (Good Chin 
beer is a very palatable drink, much resembling 
cider in taste, but more like perry in Appearance. 
The liquor is stored in jars, standing over two 
feet in height and tilled half full with the ferment- 
ing grain. As the liquor is drawn off the jar is 
filled up with water. 

The liquor is drunk as followa:—A hollow 
bamboo, the thickness af u little finger, ia thrust 
into the jar, and pressed well dawn into the 
grain. The company sit round this and take 
eucke in turn. 


A more civilized way of drawing off the liquor 


top being stopped up; into this bole another 
bamboo is inserted sloping downwards over the 
side of the jar (see Fiate Cj), Tho host given a 
suck to atart the liquor running: gourds are 


Tattocing.—All women have their faces 
tattooed (wee Plafe A). The process is com- 
menced when they are small children and 
over several years. 

The Chinbaks cover the fuce with nicks, lines, 
and dots in « uniform design, the women's breasts 
being also surrounded with a circle of dota, The 
Yindus tattoo in lines across the face, showing 
glimpecs of the skin. ‘he Chinbims tattoo jet 


woman is judged by the style in which the tattoo- 
ing has been done. Men ure not tattooed at all. 
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Proper Names.—Most Chin villages have | 
supposed to be binding. The one most feared is 


Burmese names. Many have two names, one a 
Chin and the other a Burman name, which 


causes great confusion, Amung themselves they | 


usually talk of a village as So-and-ao's village, 
naming the Dji{ (headman). Thus, a village of 
which the headman's name was Nga Tin would 
be called Nga Tinyw (Nga Tin’s“ Village). The 


names of men resemble Burman names, but | 


they invariably prefix Nga instead of Maung. 


The women’s names are curious; they prefix 
Afi and Ba, 
The following are examples of names :— 


Men. Women. 
Nga Ewan. Mi Ba Do. 
Nga Shain. Mi Ba Laung. 
Nga Cha. Mi Ba Sok. 
Nga Tin. 


Banitation—The villages are kept cleaner 
than Burman villages, otherwise their sanitary 
arrangements are similar. 


Carrying Loads.—Everything is carried slung 


goross the forehead by a strap, usually in cane 


baskets about the size of a Burmese pack-bullock’s 
basket. Sometimes there isa second strap, which 
passes across.the cheat. Even water is carried in 
thie manner, gourds being filled and placed in 
the hasket, or, if gherds are used, the ghard is 
placed in the basket. A Chin makes nothing 


of a sirty-pound bag of did (flour) going over the | 


worst possible tracks. 

Musie and Dancing.—Musical instruments 
consist of gongs, cymbals, drums, and bella. 
There is alao a curious hind of banjo made out 
of one piece of bamboo a little thicker than a 
man's wrist and about eighteen inches long. The 
bamboo used is hollow and cut off at both ends 
just beyond the joint. Narrow stripa of the 
bamboo are then slit and raised on amall pegs 
without severing the ends; four or five strings 
are thus formed, which are manipulated with the 
fingers. The music produced is rather pleasant. 

There is no tune, but time is kept on the drums. 
Dancing, in which both men and women take 
part, is generally commenced when they aro all 
primed with liqnor. 


The men brandish spears and dda and shout, 


or rather yell. By firelight the sight is a curious — 


and pretty one. 


SS Se 
4 (This confusion ia universdl in the East, ¢y., an | 
Sikkim 


average Pathin village has six names; an average 

village has five; » Kdemir village hes four, and may- 
have nine; in the Amberst District a village or place 
will have ordinarily a Burmese, Talaing, Shin and 
Tsong Sd name, to which may be euperadded-a Pali name 








Oaths.—Oaths are of several kinds and are 


drinking water that has been poured over the 
akull of a tiger. 


Another oath ia partly Burmese, [? Chinese— 
Ep.] in origin. The termaof the oath are written 
on paper and burnt, while the swearing parties 
place the butts of their arms, spears, dds, guns, 
bows, urrows, &c., in a basin of water. The 
ashes of the paper are then mixed with the 
water and drunk by the parties concerned. 

Another oath is drinking blood.“ In all oaths 
much liquor is drunk. lt is doubtful whether 
oaths are of any value. 

Births, Marriages, Deaths.—All these are 
great occasions and necessitate sacrifices to the 
nate, feasting, and mach drinking, accompanied 
by music and duncing. 

When a child is born the nats are consulted to 
ascertain if it will live or die. 

Marriage among the Chinbike is a love affair, 
and takes place at about twenty years of age. 
The young man proposes and, if accepted, the 
consent of the girl's parents is asked. They, if 
they uppruve of the suitor, consult the ndiv to see 
if the marriage will be a lucky one, 

lf the omens are favourable, one maiban at 
least must be given to the bride's parents. If 
the bridegroom has not got the value of a 
maiban, he promises to pay by instalments and 
takes possession of the bride at once. If the 
girl has many necklaces, several maiban must 
be given. A big drink and feast follows, and 
sucrifices to the nafs. 

If, however, the omens prove unfavourable and 
the young couple are nevertheless anxious to be 
they are favourable, This always must happen 
in time, if the nadie are only consulted frequently 
enough. 

The Yindu marriage customa are different. 
Among them the love ia one-sided. The would-be 
bridegroom selects the lady of his fancy and goes 
to her father's house with ten pairs of earrings, or 


their value, and demands the girl, giving the 


father the earrings. The girl is immediately 
handed over to him, whether willing or not, and 
+ hpapsann eR ee REE RnR or not. 


alsa. Bea iaey pends (oti this Tab- Cholla’ sats, iE, 
G. 4., Vol. L., and J. A. 4. B., Part I. for 1993, and my 

Edition of Sir R, Temple's Journals kept in Hyderabad, 

Kakmir, Sikkim, and Nepal, 1887, preface, pp, xviii— 
i (Bee ante, Vol XX. p. 423i. En] 
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There are no divorces. If a man's wife is carried | 


off by another man, as frequently happens, the 
husband kills his rival, if be can, and takes back 
his wife. 

There is no restriction as to the number of 
wives allotted to one man. If a man dies, his 
brother must take his wife and children. In this 
way one man may accumulate many families. 


On a death oceurring all the friends assemble 
and drink. Awmaitban, or other anitable sacrifice, 
is alain. The number of days the body is kept, and 
consequently the duration of the festivities, 
depends on the age and importance of the deceased. 
The body is eventually carried far into the jungle 
to a burial-ground on the ridge of a hill, where it 
is burnt. The charred bones are collected and, 
together with the clothes of the deceased, are 
placed in an earthen pot. 
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The pot is, amongst the Chinbiks and Yindus, 
then placed on the ground under a slab of 


| stone supported on four upright stones. In the 


Chinbdk and Yindu country there are large 


cemeteries of these stones, some of which are 


of enormous size and must have taken great 
labour to bring fromthe places where they abound 

The Chinbina do not use stones, but erect 
miniature houses, which are models of the etyle of 
architecture of the particular village to which the 
deceased belonged, beimg either rajsed on poles or 


not, as the case may be. In these houses, which 
form miniature villages, the pote are placed. 


Those Chinbins who have emigrated to and died 


in Burma, are cremated where they die, but their 
bones are carefully collected and sent inn pot to 


be placed in the cemetery of the village, to which 


they or their forefathers originally belonged. 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


SOCIAL CUSTOMS IN 8OUTHEEN INDIA. 
When a young Brihbman visite or takes leave 


of an elderly man of his caste and sect, either | 
in consequence of age or learning, the custom 
is for the younger to prostrate himaeclf before 


the elder and to receive his blessing. 

In poor Brihman houses, a widow is the chief 
cook and she performs almost all the menial work 
in the house. She gets up early in the morning 
and shuns the presence of everybody else in the 
house, as it is saperstitionsly believed that if any. 
body sees a widow's face on rising from his bed 
he will have bad luck during the day. Even her 
own children, if she has any, are averse to seejng 
ber face in the morning, and she herself, knowing 
the evil that would arise, will not approgch them, 
When a person starts on » journey or on any 
special errand, if a widow comes before him, it is 
anevil omen, On entering upon her widowhood, 
a woman takes off the hair on ber head, and a 
portion of her waist cloth is put round her head. 


Bhe usually turns very religious, takes only one | 


meal a day, and sets aside all worldly pleasures. 


OCCAslOns. 
K. SRIKANTALIVAR. 





SUPERSTITIONS AS TO SNAKES IN MADRAS, 


Take half a measure full of native onions and 
make about three or four dozen small bags,’put 


half ‘a dozen onions into each and then tie mp the 


bags at some small distance from each other to 





about half a dozen peacock feathers, As snukes 
have a very acute sense of amell, and as the 
amell of these two things is very repugnant to 
them, they will always keep away. The above is 
said to be very effective in the case of cobraa. 

Snake charmers in Southern India have often 
been geen to catch cobras with their right hand, 
while keeping a small stick in their left. hand. 
This stick is always besmeared with onion 
juiee, 

_4 pinch of tobacco snuff thrown over the head 
of a cobra acta as chloroform and the cobra is 
benumbed as it were. 


Fifa es ety red i great ein to kill a cobra. 
When a cobra ja killed the people generally burn 
it as they do buman bodies. A man who has killed 
a cobra considers himself as polluted for three 
days or at least for ninety hours, and in the 


Second duy milk is poyred on the remains of the 


cobra, On the third day he is free from pollution. 
—— 
SUPERSTITIONS ABOUT ANIMALS IN 
SOUTHERN INDIA. 

The Indian screech owl or death-bird is 
held in great fear by the Hindus of Southern 
India. If this bird happens to ait on the roof 
of a house and screech thrice, it is suid that the 
chief member of the house will die within one week 


If bees build a nest in any part of a house, it ja 





framerate chief member of the house will die 
the rafters under the tiles, or tie up to the rafters | % Sk 


K, SRixawratryan, 


SYSTEM OF TRANSLITERATION. 
The system of transliteration followed in this Journal for Sanskrit Kanarese, 
ome of en. ge for mai see a8 far as possible, rag the fa of caer lance), auaige 
respec ern Hindu personal names, in which absolute puriam is undesirabl reapect 
of a few Anglicised corruptions of names of places, sanctioned by long usage, — is he ze 





soos Kanarese. Transliteration, Banal rit. Kanarese. Transliteration. 
* = * wT iy ja 
“a sd i a cya jha 
. hy : 4 oF fin 
i ot t ch ‘ ss 
= pie ; ¥ | tha 
) = a di 
= S Je Zz nm dha 
= io : ; | ra nis 
= 2) uy a a ta 
7 y P fl ba) tha 
¥ = al ¥ o da 
ae & 5 T fs dlia 
ait & 6 a 3 na 
sit Ly au " 4 pe 
Visarga Visarga h = pha 
Jikedmilfya, or old - | 7 a) ba 
Fiserga before «| — vi 4 3 bha 
and , i = ma 
Upadhmdatya, or a ets ya 
old Visarga =f h : 2 pa 
fore Tand & 
Anyrrdra Anusrdra m o ba re 
Anundsikd -= uf 3 o la. 
Co sj ka a v la 
£2 kha — ee hi 
7 m ga q x vu 
q zs gla T z in 
= tn q mo, glia 
7 ed eba a rt aM 
r is! clilia gE = ha 


A single —_— is used to separate words in piso amie as for as it is desirable to divide 
them, It will re be seen where the single hyphen ix only used in the ordinary way, at the end 
of a line, o# Soaed in the original Text, to indicate that the word runs on into the next line; 
intermediate divisions, rendered unavoidable here and there by printing necessities, are made only 
where absolutely necessary for neatness in the arrangement of the Texte. 

A double hyphen is used to separate words in a sentence, which in the original are written as 
one monty being joined together by the euphonic rules of sayidhi, Where this double hyphen is used, 
a ive ibs oop that a final consonant, and the following initial vowel or consonant-and-vowel, 

nyo tho original, that, nooording to Where it is not used, it is to be understood of the 
wodincecnth , that, acco to the stage of rae alphabet, the final consonant either 
has the mo en form, which, in the oldest eon ott phabet, was used to indicate u 
consonant with ako weees attached to it, or has the Sead abe sirdte ahencbet it; and 
thatthe flaming ata rowel or cpmvonnat wa fll initial form In the transcription of ordi 
texts, the double h probab ecppt pat aA except where there is the saswhi of final and 
initial vowels. But, in the: Pranecriptior epigraphical records, the use of this sign is unavoidable, 
for the purpose of indicating e he p standard of the original texts. 
ane avagraha, or sign which indicates the elision of an initial a, is but rarely to be met with 
| ntions. Where it does oconr, it is most conveniently represented by ite own Dévanigari sign. 


Bo nlso practice has shown that itis more convenient to use the ordinary Dévandgari marks of 
to substitute the English them. 
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bela which attention is to be drawn attract notice far more readily. But notes are given instead, when 

there would be so many brackets, close together, aa to encumber the text and render it inconvement 
to mrad. When any letters in the original are wholly illegible and cannot be supplied, they are 
represented, in metrical pasanges, t by the sign for a long or a short syllable, as the case may be ; and 
in prose passages, by points, at the rate, usually, of two for each akshara or syllable. 
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BHARAUT INSCRIPTIONS, 
BY E. HULTZSCH, Ph.D.; BANGALORE. 

“HE remains of the Buddhist Stipa of Bharaut! were discovered in 1873 by General 

_. Sir A. Cunningham, who very judiciously saved most of them from destruction hy 
removal to the Indian Masenm, Calcutta. His richly illustrated monograph The Stipa of Bharh vy? 
(London, 1879) contains eye-copies and tentative transcripts and translations of the Bharant in- 
scriptions, both of those which are now at Calcutta, and of those which remain in sitd. Part of 
the Calcutta inscriptions haye been minutely treated by Dr. Hoernle.2 With the kind permis- 
gion of Dr. Anderson, Superintendent of the Indian Museum, I prepared mechanical copies of 
all those at Calcntta in 1885 and published them with German translations.’ The Importance 
which the Bharant inseriptions undoubtedly possess on account of their antiquity, now induces 
me to republish my German paper, with some additions and corrections, in English, and thus to 
make it more generally acceasible. 

The ago of the Bharaut inscriptions is approximately fixed by the inscription No. 1, which 
records that the East gateway of the Stipa was built “during the reignof the Suigas," i, 2,, in 
the second or first century B. C., by Vatsiputra Dhanabhiti. From the manner in which he 
refers to the Sangas, it may be concluded that this king was one of their tributaries, One of 
those inscriptions which have not been removed to Caleutta*® contains the name “ af prince 
Viidhapdla (i. ¢, Vyidhapdla ?) the son of king Dhanabhiti." At the beginning of another 
fragment, one is tompted to conjecture tia instead of kava, the reading of General Cunningham's 
eye-copy,? and to translate : — “The gift of Nigarakhita (i, ¢., Nagarakshita) the wife of king 
(Dhanabhdjti.” A gift by some later Dhanabhiti is recorded in a Mathuri inscription, which 
has been removed to Aligadh.® 

With the exception of No. 1, the Bharaut inscriptions do not contain any historical infor. 
mation. They are simply labels which record the names of the donors of the pillara 
(stambha) or rails (siichi) on which they are engraved, or explain the subjects which some of tho 
reliefs represent. The following towns from which some of the donors hailed, are incidental! y 
mentioned: — Bhégavardhana, Bhojakats, Bi[m)bik[A)na[njdikata, Kikandi, Karahakata, 
Kubjatindoka (?), Maydragiri, N{anjd(ijnagara, Pitalipntra, Puoriki, Birishapadra, Sthaviri- 
kita and Vaidiéa. The epithets Chikulaniya or Chekulana, Chudathilikd and Dabhinika 
appear to be likewise derived from names of localities, the Sanskrit originals of which are, 
however, doubtful. In General Cunningham's eye-copies of those inscriptions which were 
not removed to Calcutta, oocur: — Karahakata (Plate ly, No, 96), Moragiri (No. 95), Nisike 
(No. 87) and Vedisa (No. 100, and Plate Ivi. No. 1); also Bhojakataka, ‘a resident of 
Bhdjakata' (Plate lvi. No. 46), Kosabeyeka, ‘a female resident of Kansimbj’ (Plate liy. No. 53), 
and Selapurakn, ‘a resident of Sailapura’ (Plate lv. No. 91). Among these geographical 
names, Kaubimbi, Nasika, Pafaliputra and Vaidisa are the modern Kisam, Nasik, Patna 

Of the Buddhist scenes which are represented in the sculptures and referred to in the 
inscriptions, part are still obscure, and part have been successfully identified by General 
Cunningham. The most interesting among these representations are the Jdtakas, or supposed 
previous births of the founder, of the Buddhist creed. As will bo seen from the subjoined 
table, a considerable number of them have been traced by the Rey. Subhiiti, Professor Rhys 
Davids, and myself, in the Pali collection of Jitakas, for the publication of which we are 

Sante, Vol. X. pp. 118 ff, and 255 ff, Vol. XT. pp. 25M. 

 Zeitachrift der Deutechen Mory. Ges. Vol. XL. pp. 58 ff. 

4 Stipa of Bharhul, Plate bri. No. 54. ® Ibid. No. 67. 

' Tbid, Plate ii. No, 4, and Arch. Survey of India, Vol. IIT. Plate xvi. No. 21. 
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Below, No. 3, Maghideviya jataka. Fausboll'’s No. 9%. Makhidéva-jitaka. 
» 6» Sujato gabhnto jataka. - » $52. Sujita-jitaka. 
, | Bidala-jata(k]a, (alias) a ‘ 5 
PPP ere ‘ Kuknto-jataka, lis Jehan) fact 
Sukie <UOi Tabtandgge Getaleny bate iniil elif lit astavatata cavern sialidestevali 
» «22. Kinara-jatakam. ” Vol. IV. pp. 2&2 to 254, 
» » 24 Uda-jataka, i No. 400. bE ULAR GH 
»  m  15. Secbha-jatalke, ‘6 | Dabhi, jitake, 
» oo 17, Bhisahoraniya jateka[m). ” » 488. Bhisa-jateke. 
1 " 32. Nign-jitaka. i? +r 267. Kakkata-jitaka. 
» » of, Miga-jitakan, r » 482. Rurn-jitaka(?). 
oF 7 72. Yavamajhakiyam jitakam, Pe ee i ee re er ee sss 
» o» 85. Chhadathtiya jitakam, " » O14, Chhaddanta-jataka. 
» o» 86. Vitura-Ponakiyes jatakam, re ee eye eee ere 
MH 109, Latuvi-jataka. ; " ” 357. Latukika-jitaka, 
»  o 155, M[njga{pa)k[i)y() j[4)ta[ka). ee LE TN ae 
» 166, Isis[ithgiyo jijta{ ke). " » 628, Alambuaa-jitaka, 
» 157. Yoth bram{hjano aveyesi jatakam. z » 62, Andabhiita-jataka. 
» 158. Harhss-jiituka, ” » 82. Nachcha-jatake, — 
Cuankiahaw s Plate xxvii, No. 9, " » 206, Kurnhgamiga-jitaka. 
” Te lrretah tae ‘ » 181, Asadisa-jitaka. 
it it r nt 14. at rr 461, Dasaratha-jataka. 
i » XXXL , 4 5 » 407. Mahikapi-jitaka, 
7 os xliit. i 8, M + 12, Nigrédhr mign-jitaka. 
- ” zlvi w «5s » Nos, 46 ond 268, Arimadisaks-jitaks. 


It appears from the above table that the titles of the single Jdfakas in the Bharaut inscrip- 
tions generally differ more or less from those which are adopted in the standard redaction of the 
Jiétuka book. A very-curious proof for the antiquity of the verses which are handed down tous 
in the Jdtaka book, is afforded by the inscription No. 157, which quotes the first pdda of one of 
these verses.? As discovered by the late Professor Childera (Pali Dictionary, p. ix. note 3), 
an almost literal quotation from the Life of Buddha, which is prefixed to the Jdtaka book 
(Vol. L p. 02), oecurs in the inscription No, 38. The announcement of the future conception 
of Buddha (No, 80), his descent to earth (No, 98), and tho festival in honour of his hair-lock 
(No. 78), are referred to in the seme introduction to the Jdtaka, Vol. 1. pp. 48, 50, and 65. 
‘The assombly (of ascctics) with matted hair' ( jafila, No. 13) ia probably intended for Urnvéla- 
Knssapa and his followers (Vol. I. p, 82f.). The Indraéila cave (No, 99) corresponds to the 
Indyaéaila cave of the Northern Buddhists, who also mention the visits of king Prasénajit of 
Késala and of the serpent king Aivivata to Buddha (Nos. 58 and 60). The visit of Ajataésatru 
(No. 77) is desoribod in tho records of both Northern and Southern Buddhista. 


Iu the inscriptions, Buddha is generally designated Bhagnvat, ‘the Blessed one,’ and once 
(No. 46) Bikyamoni. Of the formor Buddhas the following are named : — Vipaéyin, 
Visvablidl, Kakatsathdha, Kénigamana, Kiiéyapa. The inscriptions also mention ‘ Sudharmi, 
the hall of the gods,’ 'Vaijayanta, the palace (of Indra),’ the two classes of deities called 
Kimiivachara ond Suddhivisa, and give tho names of four celestial nymphs (apsaras), three 
sjibeyoe (divetl one angel (dfvaputra), one vidyddhara, six male and two female yakshas, 





T The shief atory ‘of the fifth book of the Paichatantra is closely related to tho Chatudvdrajliaka (Fansboll’ 4 
No. 440), At the beginning of the Paichatqnira story oceurs the following verse (No. 22 of the Bombay edition): — 
afnarat = waegt apt 3s qftanieg | afrepafinges wa ata wea 1 


The fourth pida of this verse is identieal with that of the Sth verse of the Chatudedrajdiaka, the second half of 
whieh reads: — tchchidAatases pdeasen chakkam bhamati matthakd. 
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and two serpent kings (ndgardja), Budahistical terms are: — chailya, bodhi or bidha, 
bidhichekra and dharmachakra. The mention of donors who were versed in the Pitakas, 
(No. 184), in the Siltrdnta (No. 95) and in the five Nikdyas (No. 144) proves that the Buddhist 
canon and its subdivisions were known and studied in the second or first century B, 0, 
Among the donors are one householder (grihapati), one trooper (a#vavdriku), one sculptor 
(répakdraka), four preachers (bhdnaka) and twelve nuns (bAikshuni). Othera are characterised 
as members of the priesthood by the epithet ‘reverend’ (drya or bAadanta). 


No. 1 (Cunningham's Plate liii. No. 1).® 
1 Suganam raje raio Gigi-putasa Visadevasa 
2 pautena Goti-putasa Agarajusa putena 
$ Wichhi-putena Dhanabhitina kiritam toranim® 
4 «ili-kammamto cha upa 
During the reign of the Suigas, — Vatel-putra Dhanabhiti, the son of Gaupti-putra 


Angéradyut"™ (and) grandson of king Girgi-putra Vitvadéva, caused (this) gateway to be 
nade, and the stone-work! arose. 


Aya-Nigadevasa dinam. 
The gift of the reverend Wagadéva. 
No. 8 (li. 2 b; 


No. 2 (liii, 1b). 





nle'a No. 5). 
Maghideviya jataka. 
The jdtaka (which treats) of Makhadéva. 

No, 4(liii. 8 b; Hoernle’s No. 6). 
Dighatapasi sise anusdsati, 
Dirghatapasvin instructs (his) pupils. 

No. 5 (liii. 4 b; Hoernle’s No. 7). 
Abode chitiyam.™ 
The chaitya on (Mount) Arbuda, 


No. 6 (Hii. 5). 
Sujato gahuto jataka. 
The jd take (entitled) “ Sujata caught. '™ 

No. 7 (lit. 6). 
Bidals-jatara'® kukufa-jataka. 
The cat jdtaka, (aleo called) the cock jataka, 

No. § (iii. 7). 
Dadanikamo chakama. 
The enclosure (called) Dexiganishkrame (®). 





© The text of Nos. 1 to LE is transcribed from impressions which I prepared at Caloutta in 1885, A 
facsimile of No.1 is found ante, Vol. XIV. p. 199, and faceimiles of Nos. 2 to 15,17 to 51, 55 to 151, and 153 in 
the Heilschrift der Dewtechen Morg, Ges. Vol. XL. pp. 60 and 70. 

* Road toranash (“1 instead of [). ™ Road uparino (7 instead of T)). 

1 As suggested by Dr. Bibler, this name has to be explained by Avgdra[ka) twa dyftata ity Angdredyut, ‘ahi- 
ning like (the planet) Mars." The custom, in accordance with which each of the three kings bears a secondary name 
derived from the g/tra of bis mother, has descended through the Andhras to the Kadambas and Chalukyas; see 
Dr. Fleet's Eanarcee Dynasties, p. 5, note 2. 

1) Bee Childers’ Pali Dictionary, s. ¥. kammanto, 

18 Possibly a clerical mistake for chetiyarh, ; 

M Gahuto (Ganskrit grihtta}) appearsto mean either” surprised’ or ‘understood’ (by his father); ase tho 

» Fansboll'sa No. $52. 
1* ‘This is @ clerical mistake for jataka (i. ¢. jitakarh). 
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No, 9 (liii. 8). 

Asaji vadhu susine sigila™ fiati,’ 

The woman Ashadhaé, who has observed the jackals on the cemetery. 

No. 10 (liii. 9), 





Isi-migo jataka. 
The jdtaka (entitled) “ the antelope of the saint.” 
No. 11 (liii. 10; Hoernle’s No. 1). 
Miga-samadaka[m] chetaya2® 
The chaifya which gladdens the antelopes. 
No. 12 (hii. 12). 
Kinara-jitakat, 
The Aimnara jdteka. 
No. 19 (liii, 13), 
Jatila-sabhi, 
The assembly (of ascetics) with matted hair, 
7 No. 14 (liii. 14), 
Uda-jataka. 
The jataka (which treats) of the (freo) otters. 
No. 15 (lin. 15; Hoernle's No, 4), 
Sechha-jatnka. 
The satksha™ jétaka. 
No. 16 (iii, 16), 
_ 1 Karahakata-nigamaza 
2 dina, 
The gift of the city of Karahakata.™ 
Bhisaharaniya jataka[m]. 
The jétaka (which treats) of the stealing of the lotus-fibres, 
. | No. 18 (liii. 18; Hoernle’s No, 8), 
Veduko katha dohati Nadode pavate. 
Vénuka"™ milks™ katia™ on Mount Nadéda, 
} No. 19 (liti. 19; Hoernle’s No. 9), 
Jabil Nadode pavate, 
The jambi (free) on Mount Nadéda. 
No. 20 (liii. 20; Hoernle’s No. 2). 
U.....» danako rija Sivala devi. 
.+.+++ King Janaka, Queen Bivala.™ 


1 Read sigila (ace, plur.) ? 

1 flati probably represents the Sanskrit jitrf, ax ketd in No. 28 stands for Arti. 

* It remains doubtful whether the vowel a in the second syllable of this word is due to a clorinal omission of the 
sign for i, or if it is the expression of an indistinet pronunciation of the vowel 4. Co bhai for Subhadrd m 
Ajiltescta for Ajdiaintru in Nos. 52 and 77. inte aati Saidicctarroene ct teen 

1 See Childers’ Pili Dictionary, a.v. ackho, 

* Karahikadaka, ‘a resident of Karahikada," occurs in the Kudi inscription No, 18. Arch. Surve. 

Vol. IV. p. 8%. Karahakata or KarahAkada in probably identical with Karabitaka, ve wt a deerie i a Ritshtra- ho 
kita inscription of Saka 675 (ante, Vol. XI. p. 110), and with the modern Earhi) in the Sattdrh district. 

in cic, to No. 63, this person was a gardener. Viluka, ‘little reed,’ occurs in the Jitaka No. 43 as the 
DAMeG Of & anake, | 

% Seo the corresponding relief, Spa of Bharhut, Plate xlviii. No. 9, 

This word may be meant for kafha (Pali kattha, Sanskrit kishtha), or, according to Dr, Bihler, for kratha or 


keifha, ‘a decoction," 


*“ Similar formations are Ahila and Vasula in the EK | pea. 3 
Amarivat! inscriptions. the Kuga inscriptions, and Himala, Isila and Sivalé in the 
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No, 21 (liti. 21 ; Hoernle’s No. 3). 





Chitupida-sila. 
The Chitrétpata rock. 
ata No, 22 (iti, 1 ¢), 
Vedisi Chipadeviiya Revatimita-bhariyiiya pothama-thabho dina, 
The first pillar (is) the gift of Chapadéva, the wife of Révatimitra, from Vaidita. 
| No. 23 (iii. 2c). 
Bhadathtasa”® aya-Bhutarakhitasa Khujatidukiyasa diénath. 
The gift of the lord, the reverend Bhitarakshita, from Kubjatinduka(?), 
No. 24 (hii, 3c). 
Bhagavato Vesabhuno bodhi silo. 
The sila (which was) the lékthi (tree) of the blessed Visvabhn. 
No, 25 (li. 4c). 
Aya-Gorakhitasa thabho dinam. 
A pillar, the gift of the reverend Gérakshita, 
| No. 26 (liii, 5 b, 6 b). 
Aya-Pamthakasa thatibho dinath Chulakoki devata, 
A pillar, (representing) the goddess KEshudrakoéka,” the gift of the revercud Panthaka, 
No. 27 (liii. 7 b). 
1 Dabhinikiya Mahamoukhisa dhitu Badhika- 
2 ya bhichhoniya dinatm. 
The gift of the nun Badhika” the daughter of Mahamukhi, from Dabhina(?). 
No. 28 (lit. 8 b). 
2 Piatalipnta Nigaseniya Kodi- 
1 yiniya dinam, 
The gift of Nagaséna, a Kdédyani,* from Pataliputra. 
| No. 29 (lui. 9 bb), 
1 Samanaya bhikhaniya Chudathilikaya 
2 dinnm. 
The gift of the nun Sramana™ from Chudathila. 
No. 30 (lit, 11 b). 
Bhagarato Konigamenasa™ bodhi. 
The &athi (free) of the blessed Kénigamana. 
No, 31 (li. 12 b), 
Bhojakatakiya Diganagay[e] bhichhuniya dinat. 
The gift of the nun DifinagA from Bhéjakata.™ 
© Chitrd vtpdfl yatra wf fild, * the rock where miraculous pastants happen." Th Pili dda re ta both 
ulplda and wlpllia; compare Anddha® for Anétha’ in No. 88, sl : iets cacar eto 
 fasa looks like (iso, and tho fa of BAwla like f4, 
7 4, @." the little Koki.’ Her counterpart, ‘the big Kika," is mentioned on Plate lr. of the Stipa of Bharhul, 
No, 94, which reads :— Mahakoka devata, 
™ Perhaps Bodhiki has to be restored. The name Bish! occurs in three Kodi inseriptions. 
® Kojiyini, which is found again in No, 100, might be the feminine of Kodiya (No. 63); compare eryo—ary!.1j, 
and kehatriya—tehatriyinf. On the Kidyas, a tribe residing near and related to aha dacyas, aco Dr. Kern’ . 
Buddhiemnns, translated by Jacobi, Vol. I. pp. 174and 295. Besides, Koliyani might correspond to the patronymir 
Kaupiiny4yanl; compare Kachchiina = Kityfyana, and Moggallina = Mandgnlyfyana. 
® Tt follows from Nos, 103 and 104, that Sramanf is hows used a8 @ proper name, 
™ In tho fourth syllable of Fowigancnasa we appear to have a case of short (Prikrit) efor Sanskrita. Short « 
for i occurs in Pefakin (No. 134) for Pitatin, and Seri (No, 149) for Sirf (Sel): short o for w in Aboda (No. 5) for 
Arbuda ; long ¢ for @ in the termination -y! (No. 65, 105, 120, 121, 146, 143 and 150) for v4; and long ¢ for 4in dina 
(No, 130) for dina.—The first syllable of bodAi is injured and looks like be. 
™ According to a grant of the Vikituke king Provaras¢na II. the village of Charmiska,—the modern Chammak 
the Hichpur district,—belonged to the Bhijakata-rajya ; see Dr. Fleet's Gupta Inscriptions, p, 234, 
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No. 82 (iii. 13 b), 
Naga-jitaka, 
The elephant jataka. 

No. 33 (iii. 14b). 
1 Bib(i)k[4)nadikata Budhino gahapatino 
2 dinam, 


The gift of the householder Buddhi (jrom) Bimbikanandikata (?). 
No. 34 (liii. 15 b), 
Supiivaso Yakho. 
The Yeksha Supravyisha (?). 
| No. 35 (iii. 16 b). 
Dhamagutasa diinam thabho. 
A pillar, the gift of Dharmagupta. 
No. 36 (iti. 17 b). 
1 Bibikanadikata Suladhasa asaviriki- 
2 sa” dinar, 
The gift of the trooper Sulabdha (from) Bimbikanandikata. 
No. 37 (li. 18 b, 19 b), 
] Posasa thambho dinam 
2 miga-jitakath. 
A pillar, (representing) the antelope jdtaka, the gift of Pushya, 
No. 38 (liii. 20 b), 
Jetavana Aniidhapediko deti koti-saththatena ketil, 
Ansthapindika gives Jétavana, (which) he has bought by a layer of crores (of gold pieces) 
No. 39 (liii, 21 b). 


a 





Kosa! th] ba-knti. 
The hall at Kausimbi, 

No, 40 (iii, 22 b), 
Ga[th ]dhakuti. 
The hall of perfumes.™ 

No, 41 (liti, 23). 

Dhamarakhitasa dénath. 
The gift of Dharmarak 

No. 42 (iii. 24), 
Chakaviko Nigarija, 
Chakravaka, the king of serpents, 

No. 48 (liii, 25), 
V{(ijrudako Yakhfo}, ' 


The Yekshoa Virtdhaka.™ 
No, 44 (liii. 26), 
Gatngito Yakho. 
The Yakesha Gahgita. 
No, 45 (liv. 27; Hoernle’s No. 17). 
Aya-Isidinasa bhiinakasa danam. 
The gift of the reverend Rishidatta, a preacher, 


“ oe gandhabuft see ante, Vol. XIV. p 140, and Arch. Survey of W. India, Vol, ¥. p: 77: 
™ Gee Bohtlingk and Roth ‘a Sanakrit- Worterbuch, «. v., and Childers’ Pali Dictionary, a. v. virdjAo, 
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No. 46 (liv. 28; Hoernle’s No. 11). 


1 Bhagavato Sakamanino f 
2 bodho. 
The 4édha (tree) of the blessed SAkyamuni. 


No. 47 (liv. 29; 
1 Purathims [dijsa Sudhi- 
2 visi de{va)t(a]. 
In the eastern direction, the deities (called) the NuddAdvdeas. 

No, 48 (liv. 30; Hoernle's No. 12 b). 
1 Utaram disa [tini ea}- 
2 vatani sisi[ni |, 
Tn the northern direction, [three covered] heads (?). 

No. 49 (liv. 31; Hoernle’s No. 13). 





Hoernle’s No. 12 a). 


In the southern direction, six thousand Kdmdvacharas, 
No. 50 (liv. 32; Hoernle’s No. 14), 

2, turath devinam. 

The music” of the gods, which gladdens” by (i. e. which is accompanied with) acting.” 
No. 51 (liv. 33; Hoernle’s No. 15 a). 


Misakosi® Achhara. 
The Apsares Mitrakési, 
No. 52 (liv. 34; Hoernle’s No. 15 d), 
Sabhad[aé] Achhar[i]. 
The Apsaras Subbadra, 
No. 53 (liv. 35; Hoernle's No, 15 c). 
1 Padumiivati 
2 Achhari. 
The Apsaras Padmavatt. 
1 'nd, No. 54 (liv. 86; Hoernle’s No. 15 b). 
1 Alam- 
2 busd Achhari. 
No. 55 (liv. 37; Hoernle's No. 18). 
Ka th |dariki, 
| No. 56 (liv. 38; Hoernle’s No, 21). 
1 Vijapi 
2 Vijidharo, 
The Vidyddhara Vijayin.” 





s On tilra for fdrya, soe Hémachandra, ii. 63, and Dr. Pischel's note thereon. 

© With ecwnada compare samadaia in No. 11. 

™ According to Hobtlingk and Roth, s, v., Bharata explains édteka by ndiako.bAdda. 

™ Read Misabesi. 

“ Vijapi might be derived from Vijayin by the double change of y to v and of ~ to p. Begarding the frat 
change, see Dr. Kuhn's Pili-Grammatik, p. 42f. and Arch. Survey of W. India, Vol. IV. ‘9:00; mote: Ay. where 
Bhad4vantya (p, 109, text lino 10) might be added. Instances of the second change (Kuhn, bs. p. 45) are Brapata for 
Airdvata (Noa. 59 and 60), Kupira for Kuetfra (No, 92), bhagapato for bAagavatah (Zeitschrift der cacy Morg. 
Ges, Vol. XXXVII. p. 657, No, 82) and p4rdpata for pdrdvata (Jifaka No, 43), 
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No. 57 (liv. 39; Hoernle’s No, 10 a). 
Bhagavato dhamachakam. 
The dharmachakra of the Blessed one. 

No. 58 (liv. 40; Hoernle’s No. 10 b). 
1 RajA Pasenaji 
2 Kosalo. 
King Prasénajit the Edsala. 

No. 59 (liv. 41; Hoernle’s No. 16 b). 
Erapato [NA)garaja. 
Airfivata,*! the king of serpents. 

No. 60 (liv. 42; Hoernle’s No. 164). 
1 Ernpato NigarijA 
2 Bhagavato vadate. 

Airfvata, the king of serpents, worships the Blessed one. 

No. 61 (liv. 43; Hoernle’s No. 20). 
Bahubathiko. 
(The banyan tree) Bahuhastike.“ 
No. 62 (liv, 44; Hoernle’s No. 19 a). 
1 Bahuhathiko nigodho 
2 Nadode, 
The banyan tree Bahuhastika on (Mount) Nadéda.” 
No. 68 (liv. 45; Hoernle’s No. 19 b). 

1 Susupilo Eodiyo™ 
2 WVeduko a- 
3 ramako. 
Sisupila the Kédya. The gardener Vénuka.“ 

No. 64 (liv. 48, 49). 
1 Chekulana-Sachamitasa thabho dinam 
2 bhagavato Kasapasa bodhi. 
A pillar, (representing) the bdlht (tree) of the blessed =; the gift of Sathghamitra 

from Chikulana.“ 
No. 65 (liv. 50). 
Nagaye bhichhuniye dina. 
The gift of the nun Naga. 
No. 66 (liv. 51). 
Bhadathta-Valakasa bhanakassa diina thabho. 
A pillar, the gift of the reverend Valaka, a preacher. 
No. 67 (liv. 52), 

1 Karshakala 
2 sya-Bhutakasa thabho dinam. 
A pillar, the gift of the reverend Bhitaka (/rom) Karahakata. 

4 Tho Chullavazya (vr. 6) ‘eies the foam Sclgailin, which ban bose weonats sanskritieed by Elipatra; see Dr. 
Kero’s Buddhiemus, translated by Jacobi, Vol. IL. p. 24, note3. The usual alee oilers Padre 
Banakyit Airhivana, a vicarious form of Airivata. 

4? Bahar’ hastin’! yalra aah, ‘where many elaphanta (are worshipping) ;' see the corresponding relief on Plate 
xv. of the Stipa of Gharhut. 

43 Compare Noa. 14,19, and Stdpa of Bharhut, Plate liv. where two identical inscriptions (Nos. 70 and 79) 
appear to read :— Nadoda-pdde Chenachhako, “ at the foot of (Mount) Nadida .... . 

Probably Hotiyo must be read; ace p. 229, note 2), and compare No. 65, where the name of the country or 
tribe (Roaalo) likewise follows the name of the king (Pasenaji). 


“4! Seo No. 18. 
“ Chekulana in synonymous with Chikulaniya in No. 88. 
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No. 68 (liv, 54). 
Tikotiko chakamo. 
The enclosure (called) Trikétika.” 
No. 69 (liv, 55). 
Bhadata-Mabilasa thabho dinam. 
A pillar, the gift of the reverend Mahila, 
No, 70 (liv. 56), 
Karahakat[i] Samikasa dina thabho, 
A pillar, the gift of 5yamaka from Earahakata. 
No. 71 (liv. 57). 
Bhadata-Samakasa thabho dinam. 
A pillar, the gift of the reverend Syimaka. 
No. 72 (liv, 58). 
Yavamajhakiyam jitakam. 
The jdlaka (which treats) of tho yavamadhyaka.” 
No. 73 (liv. 59). 
Sirimi devata, 
No, 74 (liv, 60). 
Suchilomo Yakho, 
The Yaksha Suchiléma. 
No, 75 (liv, 61). 
1 ..... to bhikhuniya thabho 
2 daAnath. 
A pillar, the gift ofthe mun ,..., 
No. 76 (liv. 62; Hoernle’s No. 24), 
Bhadatasa aya-Isipillitasa bhianakasa navakamikasa dinam. 
The gift of the lord, the reverend RishipAlita, a preacher, who superintends the building- 
operations.@ 
No. 77 (liv. 63 ; Hoernle's No. 22). 
Ajitasata Bhagavato vathdate. 
Ajdtakatru worships the Blessed one, 
No. 78 (liv. 64; Hoernle’s No. 25 a). 
1 Sudhammi devasabha 
2 Bhagavato chidimaho, 
Budharmaé, the hall of the gods, The festival (in Aonowr) of the hair-lock of the Bleased one. 
No. 79 (liv, 65; Hoorule’s No. 25 b), 
1 Vejayarato pa- 
2 side.™ 
Vaijayanta, the palace (of Indra), 
No. 80 (liv. 66; Hoernle's No, 23). 
Mahisimiyikiya Arahaguto devaputo vokato Bhagavato" sisani patisamdhi, 
The angel Arhadgupta,™ having descended, announces to the great assembly the (future) 
conception of the Blessed one. 
at Tierah kitayS yasya sab, ' trinaigalary” see the corresponding relief on Plate rewiii. of the Stilpa of Hharhut. 
40 This is the name of a kind of chdndriyana. 
* Oo savakammika seo Finaya Tests, Part III. pp. 180 8. and compare narakamaka fn on Amardvatl inacrip- 


tion (Zeitechr, der Deutechen Morg. Ges, Vol. XL. p. 46, No. 58) and kumashtika, ante, Vol. KIV. p. 3M. 
® Probably a clerical mivtakeo for pteido. Hl fo looks almost like (4, Read slsati. 


The name drohaguta devaputa ia also contained in a fragmentary inecription on Plate Ivi. No. 3, of the 
Stipa of Bharhut. 
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No. 81 (liv, 67, 68). 
] Moragirimha Nagiliya bhikhuniyi dinam thabhi 
EZ iliagurnto Vipasino bodhi. 

Pillars, (representing) the bédAd (tree) of the blessed Vipabyin, the gift of the nun Nagila® 
from Maytragiri.™ 
No. 82 (liv. 69). 
Vedisa Phogndevasa dinam, 
The gift of Phalgudéva from Vaidisa. 
No. 83 (liv, 71), 
Purikaya diyakana danam, 
The gift of donors from Purika,™ 
No, &4 (liv. 72). 
Bhagavato Kakusadhasa bodhi. 
The bidhi (tree) of the blessed Kakutsamdha, 
No. 85 (liv. 73, 74), 
Ll Vedisi Annridhiva dinam 
2 Ohhadamtiya jitakam, 
The jdtaka (which treats) of the Shaddanta (elephant), the gift of Anuradha from Vaidisa, 
No, 86 (liv. 75; Hoernle's No, 26). 
Vitura-Ponakiya jatakat. 
The jdfaks (whieh treats) of Vidhura and Pairnaka, 
No. 87 (liv, 76): 
Bramhadevo manayako, 
The youth Brahmadéva. 
No, 88 (liv. 77). 
Bhadata-Kanakasa bhanakasa thabho dina Chikalaniyasa. 
A pillar, the gift of the reverend Kanaka, » preacher, from Chikulana. 
No. 89 (liv. 78). 
Yokhini Sudasana. 
The Yeksiini Sudarbana, 
No. 90 (lv. 80). 
1 BGhadata-Bodharakhitasa sa{tu)padi[na)- 
> a danam thabho. 
A pillar, the gift of the reverend Buddharakshita, who is versed in the scicnces (?), 
No. 91 (lv, 81). 
Chada Yokln. 
The Yoekshi Chandra, 
| | No, 92 (Iv. 82). 
Kupiro Yukho. 
The Yueksia Kuvéra. 
No, 93 (Iv. 83), 
Ajakiloako Yakho. 
The Yokiia AdyakAlaka, 


ar Regarding the formation of this namo, see Pinini, v. 3,94, and Zeifechr. der Deulechen Morg. Ger, Vol. 
XXXVIL. p. 651, No.5, note 2 Compare further Ghitila (No, 135), Mahila (No. 69), Saghila (No! 128) and Yakhila 
(No. 126), 

“¢ With Maydragiri compare Maydraparrata, a locality which is referred to in w quotation of the Charana. 
ryShabhdehya; seo Der, Biihler’s translation of Apastamba, p. xxxi note, and Dr. ton Schroodor’s Maitriyant 
Saduhitd, po xuiv, 

The same place ia mentioned in Nos. 117 to 119. Ona town of thie name, which is referred to in the great 
epic. eee Hobthingk and Hoth's Sauskrit.Werterbuch, ao. v. At the time of the Sildhhras, Parl was the capital of 
Pie ci - ae Vel XIIL p. 14 Another Purl in Orisa ia well-koown by ite abrine of JagannAtha; ante, 

o . P- 
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No. O4 ee 84). 

Moragirimhi Posiiya dinatmh thabha., 

Pillars, the gift of Pushya from Maytragiri. 
No. 95 (Iv. 85). 

1 Aya-Chulasa Sutamtikasa Bhogavadha- 

2 niyasa dinam. 

The gift of the reverend Kshudra, who is versed in the Sttrduta™ from Bhdga. 


vardhana,”’ 





No. 96 (lv. 86), 
Moragirimha Thopadisasa dinam thabha, 
Pillars, the gift of Stipadasa from Maytragiri. 
No. 97 (lv. 85). 
1 Mahnrasa amtevisino aya-Sima- 
2 kasa thabho dinam, 
A pillar, the gift of the reverend Syimaika, the disciple of Mahara. 
No. 98 (lv. 89). 
Bhagavato okramti.™ 
The descent of the Blessed one. 
No. 99 (Iv. 92). 
Idasila-guha. 
The Indrasala cave. 
No. 100 (lv. 2). 
Patalipati Kodiyiniya Sakatadeviy’ dinam, 
The gift of Sakatadéva, a Kédyanlt, from Pataliputra, 
No. 101 (lv. 3). 
Kakamliya Somiya bhichhaniya dinam. 
The gift of the nun $6m1 from K4kandi,* 
No. 102 (lv. 4). 
Pataliputé Mahidasenasa dinam. 
The gift of Mahéndras3na from Patalipatra. 
No. 103 (Iv. 5), 
Chad whilikayi Nigadeviya bhikhaniyi® (dinam). 
The gift of the nan Nagadsva from Chadaghtla. 
No. 104 (lv. 6), 
Chadathilikiyt Kajariya dinar. 
The gift of Rubijers from Chudafhila, 
No, 105 (lv. 7). 
Dha[th)maguta-mata Posadevaya dinath, 
The gift of Pashyad$va, the mother of Dharnagupta: 
No. 106 (lv. 8). 


[U]jhikiye diins, 
The gift of Ujjhika, 

No. 107 (Iv. 9). 
{Dha)marakhitaya dina suchi. 
A rail, the gift of Dharmarakshita. 





“On Sutlantika, see Vinaya Tests, Part Lp. xx. and on tho achool of the Baulrdnlibes, Dr. Kern's 
Buddhismus, translated by Jacobi, Vol, IL, p. 504, 

" The samo place is repeatedly montioned in the SA4chi inseriptions. 

™ The first lotter of this word looks like @, which is phonetically impossible 

 Kikandl is mentioned ia the Ps'/icoll of the Kharalarayachha; ante Vol. XL. p. i, 

™ Read bhikhuniyd, 





Atimutasa danam. 


The gift of Atimukta, | 
No. 109 (lv. 11). 
Latuvi-jataka. 
The lajvd jdtaka, 
No. 110 (lv. 12). 
Nodntaraya diina suchi. 


A rail, the gift of Nanddéttara, 
No, 111 (Iv. 13). 
(Mu dasa dina. 
The gift of Munda. 
No. 112 (Iv. 14). 
Isinasa dina. 
The gift of Tsing. 
No. 113 (ly. 15). 
Isidatasa dinam, 
The gift of Rishidatta, 
Ayn-Punivasuno suchi diinam, 
A rail, the gift of the reverend Punarvasu. 
| No. 114 (lv, 19). 


No. 1]4 (ly. 16), 


Devarakhitasa danam. 
The gift of Dévarakshits, 
No. 116 (lv. 20). 
Vedisito Bhutarakhitasa dinan, 
The gift of BhOtarakshita from Vaidisa. 
No. 117 (lvi- 22), 
Purikayé Idadeviya dinnm. 
The gift of Indradéva from Purika, 
No. 118 (Ivi. 23), 
Purikiya Setaka-mitu dinan. 
The gift of the mother of Bréshthaka“ from Purika. 
No. 119 (lvi, 24). 
Purikiya Siméya danam. 
The gift of Byamaé from Purika. 
No. 120 (Ivi, 25). 
Budharakhitdye dinath bhichhuniye, 
The gift of the nun Buddharakshita. 
No. 13] (Ivi, 26). 
Bhutayo bhichhuniye danam. 
The gift of the nun Bbata, 
No, 122 (Ivi. 27), 
AvaeApikinakasa diinam, 
The gift of the reverend Apikinaka,™ 
Saghilasa dana suchi, 
A rail, the gift of Sathghila. 





1 Regarding the loes of tho aspiration, see Dr. Kuhn's Péli.Grammatik, p, 41, and compare Asad for AshAghA 


(Vo, 0), Virudaks for Virthjhaka (No, 43), and Vitara for Vidhura (Mo, 56). 


Compare Adpikipaks in a Bhijd inscription ; drch, Surrey of W. India, Vol. IV. p. &f, No. 3. 
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No. 124 (Ivi. 29). 
Sagharakhitasa mitipituna athaya danam, 
The gift of Sathgharakshita for the benefit of (Ais) mother and father. 
No, 125 (lvi. 80). 





Dhutasa suchi dino. 
A rail, the gift of Dharta. 
No. 126 (lvi. 31). 
Yakhilasa snchi dina. 
A rail, the gift of Yakshila, 
No. 137 (lvi. 32), 
Mitasa sochi dinam, 
A rail, the gift of Mitra. 
No, 128 (vi. 33). 
Isirakhitasa danatm. 
The gift of Rishirakshita. 
No. 129 (Ivi. 34), 
The gift of Srimat. 
No. 130 (Ivi. 35). 
Bhadata-Devasenasa donam.™ 
The gift of the reverend Dévaséna. 
No. 151 (lvi. 36). 
.. + « kaya bhichhuniya dinam. 


The giftof the nun. .... 

No, 132 (lvi. 37). 
N(atjd[ijosgarikaya Idadeviya dinar. | 
The gift of Indradéva from Nandinagara.™ 

No. 133 (lvi. 40). 
Jethabhadrasa dinam. 
The gift of Jyéshthabhadra. 

No. 134 (Ivi, 41). 


Aya-Jatasa Petakino suchi dinam. crea 

A rail, the gift of the reverend JAta, who is versed-in the Pitakas. 
No. 135 (Ivi. 42). 

Budharakbitasa rupakirakasa dinatm. 

The gift of the sculptor Buddharakshita. : 

No. 136 (Ivi, 43). 

Bhadata-Samikasa Therik[6}tiyass dinam. 

The gift of the reverend ByAmake from Sthavirikfita. 
No. 137 (Ivi. 44). 

Sirisapada Isirakhitiya dinam. 

The gift of Rishirakshita (from) Sirishapadra.” 


@ ddna is used as a masculine | 
* The é probably represents a dimmed (seathrrita) pronunciation of the vowel 4. 


# A place of this name is mentioned in several Siichi inscriptions. 

ss A village called Birlahapadraka is mentioned in two inscriptions of the Gurjara dynasty; ande, Vol. XIII. 
pp. 82 and 88, Similar names are Simalipads (SAlmaltpsdra) ino Nésik inscription (Arch, Survey of W. India, 
PPL TY. p. 111) end Vetapadra, the modern Baroda (ante, Vol, XII, p, 124, note 8%), 
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No. 138 (Ivi. 45). 
Moragirimi® Ghatila-matn dinam. 
The gift of the mother of Ghatila, from Maydragiri. 

No. 139 (lvi. 47), 
Samidatiya dinam. 
The gift of Bvimidatta. 

No. 140 (Iwi. 48). 
Chulanasa dimam. 
The gift of Chullana. 

No. 141 (lvi. 49). 
Avisanasa dinam. 


The gift of Avighanna.” 


(Ajvisanasa dainatn. 
The gift of Avishanna, 


No. 142 (lvi. 50). 


No. 148 (lvi. 51). 
Satehamitass bodhichakasa dinam, 
The gift of a bidlichakra by Bathghamitra. 

No. 144 (lvi. 52). 
Budharakhitasa Pachanckiyiknsa dinam. 
The gift of Buddharakshita, who is versed in the five Nikiyas,7° 

No. 145 (ivi. 53). 
Isimkhitasa”™ suchi danam. 
A rnil, the gift of Rishirakshits. 

No, 146 (Iwi, 55). 
Phagudevaye bhichhuniye diinam. 
The gift of the nun Phalgudéva. 

No. 147 (Ivi. 56), 
Kodiya Yakhiyi dinam. 
The gift of a Yokshi by Erdéda.73 

No. 148 (lvi. 57). 
Ghosiye dinath. 
The gift of Ghésha, 

No. 149 (Ivi. 59). 
Seriya putasa Bhiranidevase dinath. 
The gift of Bharanidéva, the son of Bri. 

No, 150 (lvi. 60). 





Mitadeviye dinam. 
The gift of Mitradéva, 

No. 151." 
The gift of Txana. 





© Moragirimd ia eithor a clorical mistake for Moraytrimhd, or wtanda for the assimilated form Moragirimms. 
Compare unichifammé for vafichilend, and ponnikd for pdrehnikd in the Jiltaka, Vol. L pp. 237 and 445. 


w Sse Caibddes’ Path Disttouney, a, ¥. nshdyibo, 

T) fea looles Like tise, 

™ Compare Koji in a Kiirlt inscription (Arch, Survey of W. India, Vol, IV. p- 91, No, 16) and Koda in Sopard 
inseription (Dr. Bh. Indraji's Sopird and Padana, The word dinath governs wabeiaeivd: 
objective genitive, as in No. 143; ise Baia, 8 big a te 

™ On the same rail as the identical inscription No. 112, but in more modern charactors. 
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. No. 152,74 
Bo[dhigu]tasa dinam. 
The gift of Bodhigupta. 
No. 153,75 
oes oe Dlimavabe i’; aes 2 
No. 154,76 


+s ea ee e's» [Mm jikafea dinam]. 
No. 155 (xxy, 4; ly. 94).77 

M[u]ga{pa)k[i)y[a) j[a)ta{ka). 
The jdtaka (which treats) of the cooking of beans (?). 

No. 156 (xxvi. 7). 
Isis[ithgiya ja }ta[ka]. 
The jdtaka (which treats) of Risyabyinga. 

No. 157 (xxvi. 8; lv. 97), 
Yam bram[h]ano avayesi jatakam. 
The jétaka (entitled) “ya brdhmand avaddesi.”’ 
No. 153 (xxvii. 11, liii. 11), 

Hamsa-jitaka, 
The awan jdtoka, 

Wo. 159 (vi. 66). 
Tirami timiyila-kuchhimha Vasugato michito Mahadeyinam.” 
Vasugupta is resoued from the belly of the sea-monster (and browyht) on shore by 

Mahfidéva.” 

No. 160 (lvi. 19). 
1 [Bajhuhathika fisana 
2 ([bhaga)vato Mahidevasa. 
The seat of the blessed Mahadéva (under the banyan tree) Bahuhastika.” 


PRAERIT AND SANSERIT INDEX.*! 


Aboda (Arbuda) 5. Asoidli (Ashielhi) 9. 

Achhari (Apsaras) 51 to 54. isana 160, 

Agaraju (Aiigirodynut) 1. azaviirika (aéva") 36. 

Ajakiilaka (Adya*) 93. atha (artha) 124. 

Ajiitasata ("éatru) 77. Atimuta (“mukta) 108. 

Alambusii (Alambusha) 54. avayesi (Srl pers, sing. aor. of vidayati) 157, 
atitevisin (anté*) 97. Avisana (Avishanna) 141, 142, 
Anidhapedika (Andthapindika) 38. aya (irya) 2, 23, 25, 26, 45, 67, 76, 95, 97, 114, 
Anuradhi 85. 122, 134. 

anusisati (“sdsti) 4. 

Apikinaka 122. Hadhika (Bodhiki f) 27. 

Arahaguta (Arhadgupta) 80. lvi, 3. | Bahuhathika (hastika) 61,62, 160. 
arimaka (iriimika) 63. bhadamta (bhadanta) 23, 66. 





74 Oo rail §, Plate rzzvili, No, 3; much injured, 

™ On rail 13, Plate zriv, No, 4. ™! On pillar 26, Plate xix, 

Nos, 155 to 160, the originals of which were uot removed to Caloutta, are transcribed from Genor] Con- 
ningham's photographs and eye-copies in hia Stipa of Bharhut, 

7 Read Tiramhi timitagila-buchhimAd Fasruguta mochilo Mahddevana, 

‘ Boe the corresponding relief on Plate xxxiv. No. 2, of the Stipa of Bharhut, Moahidéva probably refora to 
the Mahisatta or Bidhisatta; compare No. 160, 


™ Bee p. 232, note 42. 
" ‘Arabic figures refor to the Nos. of the inscriptions, Roman figures to tha Plates of the Stipa of Bhorkut, 
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bhadata (bhadanta) 69, 71, 76,88, 90, 130, 136, 


bhagavat 24, 30, 46, 57, 60, 64, 77, 78, 80, 81, | 


B4, 98, 160. 
bhanaka (bhiinaka) 66, 58. 
bhanaka (bhiinaka) 45, 76. 
Bhairanideva (Bharanidéva) 149, 
bhiriyaé (bhiryé) 22. 
bhichhuni (bhikahuni) 27, 31, 65, 101, 

121, 191, 146, 
bhikhuni (bhikshuni) 29, 75, 81, 103. 
bhisaharaniya (from bisa-harana) 17. 
Bhogavadghaniya (from Bhigavardbana) 95, 
Bhojakataka (from Bhoéjakata) lvi. 46. 
Bhojakataki ( from Bhijukata) 31. 
Bhuta (Bhita) 121, 
Bhutaka (Bhi*) 67. 
Bhatarakhita (Bhiitarakshita) 23, 116. 
Bib{i]k(d)}nadikata (Bimbikinandi® ?) $3. 
Bibikanadikata (Bimbikinandi*) 36, 
bidaln (bidila) 7, 
bodha (bédha) 46, 
bodhi (bidhi) 24, 30, 64, 81, 84, 
bodhichaka (bédhichakra) 143, 
Bo[dhiga]ta (Bidhigupta) 152. 
Brambadeva ( Brahmadéva) 87. 
bram[h Jana (bribmana) 157. 
Budharakhita (Buddharakshita) 90, 195, 144, 
Budharakhita (Buddharakshita) 120, 
Budhi (Buddhi) 33, 


cha 1. 

Chada (Chandra) 91. 

chokama (chankrama) 8, 68. 
Chakavika (Chakra®) 43, 
Chipadeva (°déva) 22. 

Chekulana (from Chi?) 64, 
Chenachhaka (?) liv. 70, 79. 
chetaya (chaitya) 11. 

ch[e}tiya (chaitya) 5, 

chha (shash) 49. 

Chhadamtiya (from Shaddanta) 85, 
Chikulaniya (from Chikulana) 88, 
Chitupida-sila (Chitrétpate-dila) 21, 
chidimaha 78. 

Chudathilika (from Chudathila) 29, 108, 104, 
Chula (Kshudra) 95. 

Chulakoki (Kshudrakéka) 26. 
Cholana (from kshnudra) 140. 


Dabhinika (from Dabhina ?) 27, 


Dadanikama (Dagdanishkrama ?) 8, 
dakhina (dakshina) 49, 
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dana (dina) 108, 145, 
dana 2 efc.— Mase, 125. 
| diyaka 83, 


| deti (dadati) 38, 


deva (déva) 50, 


| devaputa (dévaputra) 80. Ivi. 3. 


Devarakhita (Dévarnkshita) 115, 
devasabha (déva*) 78, 

Devasena (Dévastna) 130, 
devata (dévati) 47, 73. lv, 98, 
devati (dévati) 26. 


devi (dévt) 20. 


dhamachaka (dharmachnkra) 57, 
Dhamaguta (Dharmagupta) 35. 
Dhamarakhits (Dharmarakshita) 41. 
[Dha}marakhita (Dharmarakshita) 107, 
Dha{tm)maguta (Dharmagupta) 105, 
Dhanabiniti 1.-lvi, 54, 

dhitu (gen. of dubitri) 27, 

Dhuta (Dhirta) 125, 


| Diganaga (Diinigi) 31. 


Dighatapasi (Dirghatapasvin) 4. 
disa (acc, of dis) 47 to 49, 
dchati (digdhi) 18, 

dona (dima) 130, 


| Gigt (Gargt) 1, 


gahapati (eriha’) 33, 


| gohuta (grihtta) 6, 
Gal th )dhakuti (Gandhakut?) 40. 


Gathgita 44, 

Ghitila 138, 

Ghosd (Ghosha) 148, 
Gorakhita (Gérakshita) 25, 
Goti (Gaupti) 1, 


harthea 158, 
| Himavata (°vat) 153, 


| Idadeva (Indradévt) 117 132. 


Idasila-guha (Ind: 

Isfina (Sina) 112, 151, 
isi (rishi) 10, 

Tsidata (Rishidatta) 113, 
Tsidina (Rishidatta) 45, 
Isipalita (Rishi*) 76, 
Isirakhita (Rishirakehita) 128, 145, 
Isirakhita (Rishirakshita) 137, 
Isia[imgiya) (from Riéyagriiga) 156, 


) 99, 
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jaba (jambd) 19. 
Janaka 20. 

Jita 134. 

jataka (ja°) 3, 6, 7, 10, 14, 15, 17, 86, 157. 
jitaka 12, 32, 37, 72, 95, 109, 155, 156, 158. 
jatila 13. 

Jetavana (Jéta’) 38. 

Jethabhadra (Jyéshtha’) 133. 


EAkaindi (Kikandf) 101. 
Kakusadha (Kakutsamdha) 84. 
EKimivachara 49. 

Kalin ]dariki (Kagdartkt) 55. 
kammamta (karménta) 1. 

Kanaka 83. 

Karahakata 16, 67, 70. lv. 96. 

kirita 1. 

Kasapa (Kiiéyapa) 64 

katha (kishtha or kvatha F) 18. 

ket’ (nom, of krétri) 38. 
Ehnujatidukiya (from Kubjatinduks P) 23. 
Kinara (Kimnara) 12. 

Koda (Kréda) 147. 

Kod(i]ya (Kédya ?) 63. 

Kodiyani (Kédyini ?) 28, 100. 
Konigamena (Kénigamana) 39. 
Kosabeyeka (from Kaudéimbl) liv. 53. 
Kosala (Késala) 58. 

Kosa[th}ba-kati (Kansimba-kuti) 39. 
koti (kéti) 38. 

kuchhi (kukshi) 159. 

Kujari (Kuiijard) 104. 

kukuta (kukkuta) 7. 

Eupira (Kuvéra) 92. 


latuva (latvi) 109. 


Maghideviya (from Makhidéva) 3. 
Mahadeva (Mahidéva) 159, 
Mahideva (Mahidéva) 160. 
Mahakoka (Mahikbka) lv. 98. 
Mahamukhi (Mahi*) 27. 

Mahara 97. 


mahisimiayika (from mabat and siimijika) 89. 


Mahidasena (Mabéndrasina) 102. 
Mahila 69. 

minavaka (miina*) 87. 
mitipituna (mitipitré)) 124. 
matu (gen. of miitri) 105, 138. 
mata (gen. of mitri) 118. 


-miga (mriga) 10, 11, 37. 
- Misak{e]si (Midrakédl) 51. 
| Mita (Mitra) 127. 


Mitadeva (Mitradéva) 150. 

m{o]chita (méchita) 159. 

Moragiri (Maytira’) 81, 94, 96, 138, Iv. 95. 
[Mu]da (Munda) 121, 

m{u]ga[pa)k{i)ya (from mudga-péka ?) 155. 


Nadoda (Nadéda) 18, 19, 62. liv. 70, 79. 
Nadutara (Nandbttaré) 110. 

niga 32. 

Naga (Naga) 65, 

Nigadeva (“déva) 2. 

Nigadevi (“déva) 103. 


| Nagaraja (Crija) 42, 60. 


(Na]garaja (riija) 59. 
Nigarakhitaé (*rakshitaé) lvi. 67. 
Nigasend (“s@na) 28. 

NagilA 81. 
N[ath]d[i}nagarik(a] (from Nandinagara) 132. 
Nisika lv. 87. 
finti (jfidtri F) 9. 


| navakamika (from nayakarman) 76, 


nigama 16, | 
nigodha (nyagrédha) 62. 


okratiti (avakrinti) 98. 


| Pachanekayika (from Paichanikiya) 144. 


pada liv. 70, 79. 
Padumiivati (Padmivati) 58. 
Patithaka - : 
Pasenaji (Pras@najit) 58. 
Pitalipata (putra) 28, 100, 102. 
pathama (prathama) 22. 
patisamndhi (prati®) 90. 
panta (pautra) 1 
parata (parvata) 18, 19. 
Petakin (from Pitaka) 134, 
Phagudeva (Phalgudéva) 82. 
Phagudevé (Phalgudéva) 146. 
Ponivasu (Ponarvasu) 114. 

ima (from purastit) 47. 


) purathima 
Sariich 83, 117 to 119, 


Pnsa (Pushya) nh 
Pasi (Pushya) 94. 
Pusadeva (Pushyadévi) 105. 


| puta (putra) 1, 149. 
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raja (rajya) 1. 

rajan 1, 20, 58. 

Revatimita (Révatimitra) 22. 
rupakiraka (rapa?) 135, 


eabha 13. 

Sabhad{4] (Subhadra) 52. 
sidika (Satake or datiki) 50. 
Saghamita (Samghamitra) 64. 
Sagharakhita (Satngharakshita) 124. 
Saghila (Sarghila) 123. 
sihasa (sabasra) 49. 
Sakamuni (Sakya™) 46. 
Sakatadeva (‘Sakatadéva) 100, 
sila (Sila) 24. 

Sama (Symi) 119. . 
samadaka (sammédaka) 11, 
Samaka (Syimaka) 71. 
Simaka (Syamaka) 97. 
Samana (‘Sramani) 29. 
Samghamita (“mitra) 143. 
Samidata (Svamidatté) 199. 
Samika (Syimaka) 70, 136, 
simmada 50, 

satuthata (samatrita) 38. 
sasalt]i (Sisti) 80, 

salto |padi(na] (sistropidiina 7) 90. - 
[sa]vata (samveite ) 49, 
sechha (saiksha) 15, 
Selaparaka (from ‘Sailapura) ly, 91. 
Seri (‘Sri) 149. 

Setaka (‘Sréshthaka) 119. 
sigala (srigéla) 2. 

sila (aila) 1. 

Sirims (Srimat) 129. 

Birimi (‘Srimati) 73, 
Sirieapada (‘Sirishapadra) 137. 
sige (siahya) 4, 

siga (sirshan P) 48. 

Sivala (Sivala) 20. 

Soma (SGma) 101. 


suchi (sdchi) 107, 110, 114, 123, 125 to 197, | 


134, 146, 
Suchiloma (‘Suchiléma) 74, 
Sudasana (Sudaréang) 89. 
Sudhammé (Sudharmi) 78. 
Sudhivisa (‘Saddha*) 47, 
Suga (Suiga) 1. 
Sujata (Sujata) 6. 
Suladha (Sulabdha) 36. 
Supivasa (Supravrisha 7) 34, 
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susina (émadina) 9, 
Susupdla (Sisn*) 63. 
Sutamtika ( from Stitrdnta) 95. 


thabha (stambha) 22, 25, 35, 64, 66, 67, 69 to 
71, 75, 81, 88, 90, 94, 96, 97. 

thambha (stambha) 26, 37. 

Therik[ijtiya (from Sthavirikdta) 136, 

Thupadasa (Stipa") 96, 

Tikotika (Trikotika) 68. 

timigila (timimgila) 159. 

[tini] (trini) 48. 

tira (tira) 159, 

torana (tdrana) 1, 


| tura (tdrya) 50. 


nuda (udra) 14. 

(U )jhika (Ujjhiki) 106, 
upamna (utpanna) 1. 
utara (uttara) 45. 


Vichhi (Vatei) 1. 

vadate (vandaté) 60. 

Vidhapala (Vyadha’*) lvi. 54, 

vadhu (vadhi) 9. 

Valaka 66, 

vamndate (vandaté) 77. 

Vasuguta ("gupta) 159. 

Vedisa (Vaidisa) 22, 82, 85, 116. ly. 100. Lvi. 1, 
Veduka (Vénuka) 18, 68. 

Vejayamta (Vaijayanta) 79. 

Vesabbu (Viévabhad) 24. 

Vijadhara (Vidya°) 56, 

Vijapi (Vijayin ?) 56, 

Vipasin (Vipaéyin) 81. 

Visadeva (Viévadéya) 1, 

Fastest rate (from Vidhura and Piroaka) 


vokata (avakrinta) 80. 


Yakha (Yakeba) 34, 43, 44, 74, '92, 93, 


| Yakhi (Yakshi) 91, 147. 


Yakbila Ss a 126, 
yath (yat) li 7. _— 
yavamajbakiya (from batalla ita) 72. 
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THE INSCRIPTIONS OF PIYADASI. 
BY E. SENAET, MEMBEE DE L'INSTITUT DE FREANCE. 
Translated by G. A. Grierson, B.C.8., and revised by the Author. 
(Continued from page 210). 
PART II. 
MIXED SANSERIT AND CLASSICAL SANSERIT. 


It is in the monuments of the last Kshaharita, Nahapdna, and in those of the first 
Andhrabbrityas that we find the knot of the questions with which we are concerned. 
According to my opinion, these monuments are dated with certainty. Even for those who 
may not share my opinion, they are not one whit of less capital importance. A difference of OU 
or 100 years is, in this matter, of small consequence, and, at any rate, there can be no dispute 
about one point, viz. that all these texts are to all intents and purposes contemporaneous. 
Navertheless, from the point of view of language, they present characteristic differences. 


At Nisik, Karli, and Junnar, seven inscriptions* of the reign of Nahspina have been 
brought to notice. Not only do they all belong to the same time, bat also, with the exception 
of the last, they all emanate from the same person, Usavadita, son-in-law of Nahapina. Of 
these inscriptions, one, No. 5 at Nasik, appears at the first glance to be couched in grammatical 
Sanskrit, spelled according to classical rules. Bot, on closer examination, we observe more 
than one irregularity, the transgression of certain rules of Samdhi, Prakritizing methods of 
apelling,"? such as ded trisatndligéra’, daa, pidhiyd, bhafirkidndtiya’, varshdratwa, utamabhadram, 
&c. These irregularities, which are very rare at the commencement, multiply towards the end 
of the inscription, Another (Nasik 6 A) is, on the other hand, entirely Prikrit in its termina- 
tions ; homogeneous consonants are not doubled ;: r is retained after a consonant (kehatrapa), but 
assimilated where it precedes (savaga); it distinguishes threo sibilanta, bat, by the side of 
jata, we read safa, and even panarasa for paiichadasa; by the side of the ordinary assimila- 
tions of Prikrit, the group Asha is retaine i unchanged, and we find né/yaka equivalent to the 
Sanskrit naityaka. It is hardly otherwise with No. 7 of Nasik. It contains both kuéana and 
kasana, éréniew beside Ushavaddia,™ kdrshdpaga and kéhdpana, sata and data, all which doés not 
prevent its asing the vowel ni in krifa, 

In another inscription, No. 19 of Karli, pure Prikrit reigns supreme, except in the ortho- 
graphies briéhmana and bhdryd. The fact is the more striking because the formula employed 
ia the exact counterpart of the Sanskrit formula of the monument first referred to. The case 
‘athe samo at Nisik, in Nos. §-9, save for the orthographies putra, Ashatrapa, and kehahardta, 
by the side of Dakhamitd (equivalent to Dakshamitrd). Finally, in No. 1] of Junnar, the ‘ssa 
givea way to &h, which, nevertheless, does not prevent them from writing amdiya and not 
amacha, by the side of eémi for svdmé, and even of mafapa for mandapa. 1 cannot dispense 
with again referring to No. 10 of Nasik which, although we are unable to fix its date with pre- 
cision, ia undoubtedly contemporaneous. This time, ‘the terminations, the genitive masculine 
in asya, have the appearance of Sanskrit; but we also find the genitive -varmanah, side by 
side with varmasya ; aaa general rule the orthography is Sanskrit, bat, nevertheless, we read in 
it gimhopakhé, chSthé (= chaturthé), vishiudatdyd, gildnabhéshaja, ‘Tikis is the exact reverse of 
the preceding inscriptions, which write kshatraps, and have the genitive in asa. 

is capricious and qual mixture of classical and popular forms is no new 
Sat te the Teas ok tes Northern Buddhists, it has 4 name. ah Je hs aes 
dialect Nowadays, that this same mode of writing has been found not only in prose religious 
3 : s fot T 99nd ff. 2 Hoernle, Ind. Ant, 1883, pp. 27 and & 
‘s ad ra par a ro an instance of confusion between the situlants, Tho’ x. which oa almoat 
sstabt, does not appear to wat lend iteelf to the transcription Rishabhadatta of Dr. Bibler. It is, unless [om 
mistaken, Uleevedaita, which we sbould understand. 
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treatises, bot also in lay works, and that we meet it in the texts of inscriptions, this 
terminology has become both inaccurate and inconvenient. I propose to substitute 
the term * Mixed Sanskrit,’ a name which will, 1 hope, be justified by the observations which 
follow. 

The same caves preserve the memory of the Andhrabhrityas who were contem- 
porary with or the immediate successors of Nahapina,— Gotamipnta Sitakani and his 
descendants."* In general (Nasik, 11 A, 11 B, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 22; Karli, 20, 21; Kanhéri, 
4, 14, 15) the inscriptions are couched in pure Prikrit, though not without certain 
inconsistencies in detail (svimi beside °sdmiyéhi, Nas.11 A, 15); Pulumdyi (Nis, 18, beside 
Pulumdeci, Nis. 15, and Pulumdi, Nis. 12, &c.). This means that assimilation occurs every- 
where, though the consonants are never written double. This does not, however, prevent 
us from finding at Karli (No, 22), a donation of the reign of Viasithiputa Pulumiyi, which has 
siddian, according to the classical method; which, beside numerous genitives in asc, writes 
puttasya, sdvasakasya, vdthavasya, and, beside nithité, Atvtasughasth()tayé. 1t thas unites in the 
same word forms which were already no longer found in the inscriptions of Piyadasi, and others 
which are still rare in -the 2nd century of oor era, to which epoch they belong! On the other 
hand, at Kanhéri (No. 11)", & dedication of the reign of Visishthipatra Silakermi, the son- 
in-law of the Satrap Rudradiman, is couched in pure Sanskrit, save for one single irregularity : 
Sdétakarnisya. 

Are these facts, I will not say isolated, but cireumseribed in a narrow region F Quite the 
contrary. I¢ is sufficient for conviction to cast the eye over the monuments of the Turushka 
kings, Kanishka and his dynasty, monuments which are eithor exactly contemporary with 
those to which we have just referred, or of very little earlier date. The inscription of Sué 
Vihar" is dated the 11th year of Kanishka. It may be said to be couched in Sanskrit, but in a 
Sanskrit seriously disfigured by spellings like bhichhusya, ajhavi(m)sé, nagadatasya, smbkhaka- 
Neya(’), yafhih, yathipratithanam, &c. In the 18th year of the game reign, the stone 
of Manikyila,™, however. imperfectly we may understand it, allows ns. clearly to recognise, 
side by side with the retention of the three sibilants and of groups containing an r, a number 
of Prikrit forms, such as “budhisa, the termination aé, niaharajasa, véspasisa, chhatrapasa, &c, 
Mathuri possesses, from the year 28,59 a fragment of correct Sanskrit. So also for the time of 
Huvishka, At Mathura (Growse, 2, 11; Dowson, 1, 2, 5, 7) the language of the dedications js 
classical; yet they present the genitive bAikshusya, and the phrase arya (or Stasya). piirvdyé, 
On the Wardak vase, in the year 51, appear forms ‘so mach altered as thuramAd (=stiipé) 
bhagad, arégadachhinaé, to epeak only of those which are certain. The date of the inscription 
Taxila is not fixed with certainty, but I do not think that any one c me apa 
| ang ee ee F ns y One can consider it as more 
modern than those to which I have just referred; and the name Chhahardta, which I think I 
have identified at the end of the first line seems to assign ita place in about the same epoch 
orinan epoch slightly earlier. Here, excepting the sibilants anda few groups (chhatrapa 
bivatara, vardhita, sarea, sailivateara), everything is Prikrit, the genitive in nea: the. neaimile. 
tion in athe, takhasila, pratithapita, é&ec, and mixed up with Very debased forms such as th 
locative samvalsarayé, and the dative puyad. 


Tt is necessary to complete this review, by noting that it is towards the end of the period of 
which we are treating, towards the year 76 or 80 of the Bika Ora, ic. 155 tol60 A. D. that 
we find the first known inscriptionin perfectly correct Sanskrit, — the inscription of the 


_ 4 ‘Tho Basbichali Manuscript, which has been published by Dr. Hoernle. 
& Arch. Surv. West, Ind. pp. 104 and ff , { Ach, Surv. West. Ind. Vc 
* Hoernle, Ind. Ant. X. 24and #, Paplit Bhagwanlal Tndraji has submitted es Pieordh i ofi an independent 
revision (fwd. Ant. 1889, p, 125), in which he has frequently come to conclosions diffrent from those of Dr. Hiserals. 
Tn casce of divergency, except in certain doubtfal passages in which the truth appears to me to bo atill iindaaby : 
I consider that it is Dr. Hoernle who is right. | aa i 
™ Dowson, J.R. A. 5. EX. p. 230, 
_ ™ Grom, Ind. Ant, 1877, pp. 216 and & Dowson, J.R. A. 8, N.8. ¥. 182 aod &. (after Cunningham). 
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Satrap king Budradaman, at Girnar.” Tho inscription of Jasdhan, dated 127, and 
consequently 50 years later, omansting from the grandson of Rudradaémar only returns 
to the mistakes of Mixed Sanskrit in a faw details," 

What is precisely this Mixed Sanskrit? 

Varions attempts have been made to explain its existence and its peculiarities. It has 
been held to bea dialect intermediate between the ancient period of Sanskrit and the more 
modern period of the Prikrits; —a sort of jargon created by ignorance or, if it is preferred, 
by incomplete knowledge on the part of the people, their ambition being incommensurate with 
their powers, who wished to give themselves the hononr of writing in the literary language, 
withont possessing a sufficient acquaintance with 1 (Burnouf) ; — the special dialect of bards, 
who appear to have taken a middle course between the popular speech and the learned language, 
in order to make themselves intelligible, without too great derogation, to their andiance 
(Rajéndralala Mitra). 

Neither of these explanations, taken alone and in the exact meaning which was intended 
by its author, can be reconciled with facts as they are known to us at the present day, 

The conjecture of Burnonf was an excellent’ explanation, when he seemed to he dealing 
with ouly a few stanzas lost in a vast literature. Woe can no longer attribute to the pedantry 
of an editor or of a clumsy scribe a language which is employed on a vast scale, and applied to 
royal inscriptions, and we are unable to explain by a vulgar ignorance a mixture, which rather 
appears to bear witness to an extensive acquaintance with the literary language. 











It is no more possible to represent, as a special poetical language, a dialect which is 
fluently used in the inscriptions, and which is employed in leagthy prose works and even in 
didactic treatises. 

As for seeing in Mixed Sanskrit the direct expression of the current language ata certain 
period of its development, the theory hardly deserves the trouble of refutation. A dinlect so 
void of all stability, at one moment closely resembling classical Sanskrit, and at another very 
different from it, a dialect which brings together, in complete confusion and in arbitrary 
proportions, phonetic phenomena which belong to most unequal degrees of linguistic develop- 
ment, could never be a faithfal echo of the popular language at any epoch whatever, Mixed 
Sanskrit is, neither in its grammar nor in its phonetics, intarmoedista between Sanskrit 
and the Prikrite; it constitutes an incoherent mixture of forms purely Sanskrit and of 
forms purely Prakrit, which is an altogether different thing. 

Mixed Sanskrit has, moreover, a history. In the chronological series of monumonts 
which it is represonted, far from shewing signs of gradoally increasing phonetic decay, it 
continues to approach more and more nearly to classical orthography and to classical 
forma, In the inscriptions of Mathura, the remnants of Prikrit orthography are so rare, that 
the general appearance as a whole is that of pure Sanskrit.@ 

This observation comes to our assistance in answering the question which wo have before 
us. It is not sufficient to know what Mixed Sanskrit is not. We must determine what it is. 

Towards the end of the 2nd century, wo find upon the monuments three dialecta 
which, in their phonetic condition, appear to correspond to different ages of the physiological 
development of the language: Sanskrit, Mixed Sanskrit, and Praikrit. All three are 
destined in the future to continue concurrently in literature, Hore wo find them used 
side by side, at the same time, and at the same places. It is inadmissible to suppose that 
they represent contemporary states of the vulgar tongue; at most, that could be represented 
only by the most corrupted of the three. dialects, the Prikrit. As for Mixed Sanskrit, like 

® Arch, Surv. Weet, Ind, “III. p, 128. “ Hoernle, Ind. Ant. 1883, p. 82. 

® This gradation becomes still more evidentif, as we ought to do, we take as our point of departure the inscriptions 
of Piyadasi at Girnar and at Kapur di Giri. 
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regular Sanskrit itself, it cannot be anything other than a special literary language, or, 
more exactly, s special literary orthography, In iteelf, it is no more surprising to find side 
by side two literary idioms like Sanskrit and Mixed Sanskyit than to find the parallel nse of 
the various Prakrit dialects which were established for religious or poetic usage, From the 
facts proved for the time of Piyadasi, we are prepared to see a double orthographical current 
establish itself, one more near to the popular pronunciation, and the other approaching, and 
tending to approach more and more nearly, etymological forms. In the hundred and fifty or 
two hundred years which separate our edicts from the most ancient monuments of Mixed 
Sanskrit properly so-called, these tendencies, which we have grasped in their rudimentary 
state, have had time to become accentnated, and to develop in the strict logical sequence of 
their principles. As it appears tons inthe most recent monuments, Mixed Sanskrit is so 
nearly the same as Sanskrit, that it seems impossible to separate the history of one 
dialect from that of the other. What is the relationship which unites the two P 

From the time when Sanskrit first appears, we find it in a definite form, Neither in 
grammar nor in its orthography do we find any feeling the way, any development, any progress. 
It leaps ready armed from ita cradle. As it was at the first day, so 1t has remained to the end. 
Mixed Sanskrit is altogether different. Uncertain in its orthographical methods, with- 
out any absolute system or stability, it appears to us, from Kapur di Giri to Mathura, 
Progressing, in spite of many hesitations, in spite of many. minor inconsistencies, in one 
continuous general direction. At Kapur di Giri the language is entirely Prakrit, but several 
consonantal groups are preserved without assimilation. In the inscription of Dhanabhiiti at 
Mathuri,@ the terminations are Prakrit, but spellings like edfsiputra, rafnagriha approach the 
classical standard, At Sué Vihar, even the terminations take the learned spelling; asya and 
not asa; only a few irregularities connect the language with Prikrit, In the caves we have 
ween that some inscriptions have side by side the genitive in asya and that in asa, These 
examples will suffice. 


Besides these characteristics, two important facts, which mark their true significance, 
deserve mention. 

In the north, the first inscriptions written in Sanskrit, or at least so nearly Sanskrit 
that they bear witness to its diffusion, are those of Mathura, and date from the reign of 
Kanishke. Shortly after this period we find no further examples of monumental Mixed 
Sanskrit. In the west, the son-in-law of Rudradiman inaugurates the use of Sanskrit 
with the inscription of Kanhéri; from the end of the second century, the use of Mixed 
Sanskrit is, in the west, banished from the inscriptions. In a word, the introduction of 
regular Sanskrit marks the disuse of Mixed Sanskrit. That is the first fact. 

The second is of another nature, All texts in Mixed Sanskrit, both in the north and 
in the west, preserve uniformly one very characteristic peculiarity, which we have 
already noticed in the spelling of Piyadasi. They never write as double, identical or 
homogeneous consonants, which are really doubles either by origin or by assimilation, 
This trait only disappeared at the preciso moment when Mixod Sanskrit ceased to be 
used, In the north, the first inscriptions which double these consonants are those of Mathoril 
which are almost entirely couched in regular Sanskrit... The practice was certainly anew? a 
for the other inscriptions of the reign of Kanishka, even those which, as at Sué Vihar 
approach most nearly the learned orthography, do not adopt it. It is quite true that they axe 


<< Stiipa, pl, LITT. 4. The transcription proposed by General Cunningham requires corrections, We abocld 








forangni cha ratanagriha ea 
rrabudhap@jdya sacha milipi 
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engraved in the Aramman alphabet of the north-west, while the Indian alphabet is employed 
at Mathuré: but at Mathur’ itself, the inscription of Dhanabhiti, althongh written in Indian 
characters, does not observe the practice of doubling any more than they do. This neglect 1s, 
therefore, not the peculiarity of one particular mode of writing ; it ig a general fact down to a 
certain epoch, which, in the north is marked by the reign of Kanishka. On the west coast, 
the first inscription in which we find the notation of double consonants is No. 11 of Kaphéri 
(Arch, Surv, V. 85). It is one of the latest of the series, and is certainly not earlier than tho 
end of the 2nd century. The doubling of consonants, therefore, only makes its appearance 
at the period in which the monuments testify that correct Sanskrit was becoming takon 
into commen use, and the parallel application, in the inscriptions of the time of 
Kanishka, of the ancient procedure, and of the new method, indicates that we have 
grasped the precise moment of the evolution. 

It is not difficult to come to d conclusion. 

Mixed Sanskrit is certainly not a direct copy of literary Sanskrit, attempted at an 
epoch when the latter had already been established incommon use. The progressive march 
by which it gradually approximated classical forms as well as its feeling its way in matters of 
detail, would be, under this hypothesis, withoutany possibleexplanation. Its tendency towards 
an etymological and regulated orthography is everywhere visible, If it had had before its eyes a 
fixed, a definitive model, previously realized by writing and literary practice, it would from the 
first have imitated it in all ita particolars. lé would not have waited three centuries before 
doubling its consonants in writing. As it constantly tended to go as close as possible to the 
orthographical conditions, of which the learned Sanskrit is the completed perfect type, it would 
hare gone right up toit, From the moment at which real Sanskrit appears, Mixed Sanskrit 
disappears, and this most naturally; for, in face of real Sanskrit, Mixed Sanskrit is without reason 
for existence, its efforta would be without honour, and ita shortcomings without exeuse, Far, 
therefore, from being noble to pnss-for an imitation of pre-existing Sanskrit, Mixed Sanskrit 
proves, by its very existence, thet Literary Sanskrit did not exist, I mean for current use. 
The date on which the classical language appears inthe monuments, coincides with that 
at which the Mixed Sanskrit ceases to be employed, and marks very exactly the epoch 
at which the learned language took possession of that empire which was destined never 
to oscape it. This conclusion is farther strengthened by the fact that the current of this 
diffnsion may, at least in one direction, be traced by the monuments. Regular Sanskrit can be 
considered as under process of establishment in the north-west towards the end. of the first 
century of our era, The practice immediately began to spread towards the south. In. the 
second half of the following century, the inscription of Rudradiman presents to our notice, in 
Gojarit, the first incontestable monument. It was the influence of the same sovereign which 
caused it to extend still further, for im an inscription of his daughter it makes tts first appear- 
ance in the dominions of the Andhrabhrityas. Until then these princes had only employed o 
Monumental Prakrit now and then affecting the appearance of Mixed Sanskmit. 


Although Mixed Sanskrit is not a direct imitation of o pre-existing Sanskrit, the close 
connexion between the twoterms is evident. But ia, therefore, Mixed Sanskrit the source 
of Classical Sanskrit? Is it Classical Sanskrit in course of formation? By no means, 
any more than tho converse case is true. The reasons are peremptory. 

All the cloments from which Sanskrit, in its classical form, has been built up, were 
pre-existing in the Vedic language. Its'system of phonetics, which is that which gives it its 
special character in comparison with the popular idioms, had long been fixed and analysed for 
the purpose of religious recitation, In order, therefore, to fix Sanskyit, there was no room for 
much feéling of the way. So far as there may have been any, it was certainly not of the kind 
we witness in Mixed Sanskrit. In fixing classical Sanskrit, a regular course would have been 
followed, instead of the constant alternate progress and retrogression which we find in the 
mixed variety, We do not find in it side by side the two-fold. reflexion, the learned and the 
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popular, of the same forms. §o also, the classical language, being derived directly from the 
learned and Vedic tradition could have made no delay in noting the duplication of consonants, 

It should not, however, be assumed that Literary Sanskrit must have sprang at once from 
the schools into public life. The necessary grammatical elaboration, even the accommodation 
of the alphabet to its needs, must have required a greater or leas length of time, but the course 
of its development was certainly not the same as that which the inscriptions allow us to see 
in the case of Mixed Sanskrit, with its inconsistencies, and its blanders, 

While Mixed Sanskrit is neither the reflacted imitation nor the source of classical 
Sanskrit, it is, nevertheless, something of both. If Sanskrit had previously existed in com. 
mon use, Mixed Sanskrit would never have existed at all; but at the same time, unlees Sanskrit 
had been in existence to serve for its type, the existence of Mixed Sanskrit would have been 
equally impossible. This paradox is not difficult to solve, if we place before us the very 
peculiar conditions which have ruled the linguistic development of India, 

Sanskrit presents itself to our notice under an aspect calculated to perplex the observer. 
Literary languages are usually vulgar tongues in current use, which, being applied, at a mo- 
ment of high intellectual development, to works destined to endure as abiding national monu- 
ments, have been through the means of these works crystallised into a shape which becomes the 
norm for future writers. Not so with Sanskrit. It does not issue directly from the popular 
idiom. It first appears at an epoch when the vulgar and general tongno had, for centuries, 
arrived at a much further advanced degree of phonetic and grammatical degeneration. It 
represents an archaic language preserved at first by oral tradition, and subsequently retouched by 
the labours of learned men. It is, ina manner, o literary language in the second degree, — 
a profane language, grafted on a more ancient religious one; or, to state the matter more 
accurately, it represents the reform of an earlier literary language. 

The oral preservation of the Vedic hymns down to an epoch when the language in 
whieh they were composed had long ceased to be used by the people, is a cardinal point 
in the linguistic history of India, A caste bad kept guard over the treasure of religions songs. 
Their importance for ritual assured their conservation to the most minute degree ; the necessity 
of protecting their efficacy together with their material form gave rise to rules of pronunciation, 
These gradually developed into a phonetic system which was refined even to subtilty, and which 
hymns inspired the zeal necessary for assuring their oral transmission: and the fear of making 
the privilege common to all, maintained the oral tradition even down to an epoch when 
it would have been easy to substitute for it preservation by the art of writing. 

Whatever may have been the authority of this tradition, the knowledge of writing 
could not have failed to exercise a sensible aotion on the future of the lan ruage, and this 
action was the more certain, becanse the attention already paid to the phonetic questions haa 
the better prepared men’s intellects for the application of writing and for the compreh mprehension 
of the questions of grammar. 


Being given this state of things and the introduction of so new and 60 powerful a factor, 
we have now tosee how affairs actually occurred, and how, on the one hand Classical 
Sanskrit and on the other hand Mixed Sanskrit were developed. 

Sanskrit by its roots which dire deep into the language and the tradition of the Védas, 
by its regularity founded on earlier phonetic atudies, by ita most ordinary applications, 
is essentially @ Brthmanical language. By the manner in which it wc, constituted 


and nxen, it is a echolaatio language, born and elaborated in restricted and exclusive 
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lt is quite otherwise with Mixed Sanskrit. Bvery application of it which is known to 
us, Whether in monuments or in literature, is, without exception, Buddhistic. Tho 
irregularities and inconsistencies of its grammar and of its orthography mark it with 
&n evident character of spontansity, It is not a dialect Which has undergone alterations 
and after-touches, or which has bowed itself to those precise rules which denote the 
idea of a really Literary language. 

From this two-fold point of view, therefore, the contrast between the two dialects is as 
marked, as, in other respects, their analogies are striking, and such hints are of considerable 
valine to us, 


There is little appearance of the every-day use of writing in India much before the time of 
Asdka. The insoriptions of Asdka are certainly the most ancient examples of the art which have 
hitherto been accessible to us. At this period we know of tho existence of an archaic religions 
language preserved by a privileged caste in memorials, which are surrounded by a traditional 
reverence, and which, though it has never been written, has still been the object of a certain 
amount of culture. The Brahmans, the exclusive depositaries, through the oral tradition, of a 
religious literature on which their authority was founded, have always shown themselves littlo 
disposed to deprive themselves, by writing, of their monopoly. At that time their ‘lis posi- 
tion must have been the same. On the other hand, it is natural that the habitual study of the 
Vedic texts and the continuance of their religious avocations should have led them to preserve, 
or, in & measure, to evolve for their peraonal use an idiom akin to that of their traditions, and 
very superior, in its general aspect of preservation, to the contemporary dialects of the 
common people. The Buddhista must, on the contrary, have beon anxious to avail them- 
selves of the art of writing to spread abroad their doctrines, The monuments of Piyadasi 
bear witness to this, and the vulgar tongues were the necessary instrament of this propaganda. 


When people sot themsolves to the task of fixing, by writing, the current tongue, 
the religious language, and the experience gained in the efforts devoted to asauring ite 
integrity, cannot fail to have exercised a certain amount of influonce. This js exactly 
what we find in the orthography of the edicts, This influence continued, and gained increased 
power with time, and explains the continual progresa with which, from Kapur di Giri to Sué 
Vihar, and from Sné Vihar to Mathura, the popular orthography comes nearer and nearer to 
learned accuracy. At the same time, the practice of writing exercised upon the culture of 
the religious language a reaction which was none the leas certain bocause it was indirect, 
People might refuse to write it, but it was impossible that the use of the alphabet should act 
have acted as a stimulus towards phonetic and grammatical studies, Tho attompts to fix 
the orthography of the vulgar tongue must have suggested and urged on the definitive 
fixation of the more learned language, the idea and general prototype of which must have 
long been dormant in the Brihmanical schools. The labour devoted to this must, in its 
turn, have extended its influence to the vulgar orthography. The Buddhists, as wo 
know, were recruited from the Brihmanical, as well as from the other castes, and they 
were, to a certain degroe, initiated into its learning. Thia explains how their ortho- 
graphy, in Mixed Sanskrit, continually tended to approach nearer and nearer that of 
correct Sanskrit. It followed it from afar, if not step by step, at least in its general direction. 
It was, without doubt, in this manner the Buddhists who unconsciously determined, partly 
tho final constitution, and certainly the diffusion of Sanskrit, It was they who, little by 
little, introduced into wider circulation the habits of an orthography which was inspired by the 
labours and practice of the schoolmen. They followed on that track, though, it is true, with 
imperfections and shortcomings. By this slow and instinctive revelation, the secrets of the 
learned so to say, became public. All that remained for the Brahmans to do was to recover 
their vantage ground on the strength of their superior technical knowledge, to take 
the initiative again by teaching their learned language in its correctness, and to 
develop its public use, both official and literary. It was thus that the diffusion of Sanskrit 
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found itself secured, It suppressed the use of Mixed Sanskrit, after having, nevertheless, been 
one of its principal factors. Before, however, the latter disappeared from current use and from 
the monuments, it had already secured a future course for itself asa literary language. The 
very aspect of the Baddhist dialect “of the Githis,” so nearly does it approach Classical Sans- 
krit, proves that it was first settled at a period close to the definitive domination of the latter. 
In this respect, the traditioa which places the arrangement of the Canon of the Northern 
Buddhists in the time of Kanishka, agrees very well with the conclusions to which we have 
been led by epigraphy. Not, indeed, that we are to assnme that all the works or fragments 
written in Mixed Sanskrit are necessarily so ancient as that; but that the fixing of this 
system of orthography and the application to literary use which assured it its survival, 
must be referred to that epoch, which marks, together with the diffusion of clessical Sanskrit 
into general ase, the hour in which Mixed Sanskrit, when on the eve of being absorbed into it, 
borrowed from it-the largest proportion of learned elements, 

Wo thus seo how, under the common, but on the one hand direct and on the other 
indirect, influence of an ancient religious language, there was produced in parallel 
lines, and not without reciprocal reactions, the two-fold developmont of Classical and 
of Mixed Sanskrit. Thoir final fusion, to the benefit of the classical language marks 
the hour of ita definitive establishment,—of the commencement of an undisputed 
supremacy which yet endures. 

Thus is explained the apparently paradoxical formula within which we found ourselves 
shat up. The endless chain is broken, Mixed Sanskrit is, to speak exactly, neither a copy 
nor the source of regular Sanskrit, but is something of both. Classical Sanskrit, withont 
enjoying a public and consecrated existence at the time when the early form of Mixed Sanskrit 
makes its appearance, nevertheless did exist in the close circle of the schools, in a stage of 
formation more or less advanced. It will be understood how the Vedic language could, 
without being written, exercise a profound action, and how the Brahmans, in spite of their 
distaste for writing, were led to fix and to put into circulation that great instrument of literary 
production in Indis, Sanskrit, This profane language did not compromise the’ privilege 
belonging to their religious language, of which they still remained the jealous guardians, 





MISCELLANEA. 


XOTES ON THE TRADITIONAL AND 
MYTHICAL MEN AND BEASTS OF THE 
MALAGASY. 

From the general appearance of the Malagasy, 
their language, we can easily eee that they are of 
Malay extraction, Their numerals, for instance, 
up to ten are identical; and it is a curious fact, 
‘hat inthe Malagasy language we find words 
from almost all of the many different dialects 
spoken inthe Malay islands of the Archipelago. 
However, in their customs, folklore and 
religion the Malagasy have, I believe, but 
little in common with the Malays. I have 


never heard of any tradition among the natives of | 


Madaguacar as to their arrival in the islond, and 
they are entirely unconscious of any relationship 
to the Malays.’ 

There is, however, a tradition of the arrival of 

1 They are not in any WAY & seafaring people, except 
the Sakalara tribe on the west coast, and this tribe 
ie very much more akin to the Negro type than the 
Malay. 








the Hova tribe in the Province of Imerina, in 
which are the Highlands they now occupy. ‘These 
prople say that their forefathers came from some- 
where unknown, and drove out a race of men called 
the Vazimba, which, they say, is now extinct, 
but was a diminutive race, with the head small 
in proportion to the body. The phrase Vasisnha 


loka (Vazimba-headed) is still occasionally used 


to expreas anything, auch as a nail, that has on 
unusually small bead. But whether the tribe in 
question i# extinct is a matterof doubt. A friend, 
when exploring an unknown part of western 

, came across people of a distinctly 


Madagascar t 


having, ae aborigines, an hereditary right over the 


river traffic, albeit in subjection to the Keteiriry 


tribe of the Sakalavas. They had not, however, 
mation of the cranium, I may add, while speak- 


2 Stanley, I think, mentions a tribe called Wasimba 








kurimu, in the grave. 
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ing of the Betsiriry, that the same explorer saw | riding in outlying districta, where a horse had 


one individual of a tribe of aboriginal dwarfs, 
who live in cavea and are very shy, and speak a 
distinct langaage of their own; whereas all the 
other tribes in every part of Madagascar speak 
dialects of Malagasy. 

The Hovas greatly venerate the graves ofthe 
Vaszimbas,andimagins that the spirits of these 
people, whom their fathers drove out, exert 
grant power over the living. There are many 
such graves close to the Capital, to which offer- 
ings are constantly taken, and it is considered a 
heinous ain to desecrate, in any way, the places 


in which these spirits are supposed to dwell. | 
The consequences can only be averted by super-— 
stitious rites entailing considerable trouble. The | 


dwelling place of a spirit seems to be more or less 
arbitrarily chosen; sometimes it is an old tomb, 
sometimes itis a running brook, or a marsh in 
which the bararatra reed (Phragmites communis, 
Trin.) grows, sometimes it is 4 whole mountain on 
which it is wicked even to burn the grass in the 
manner customary with the Hovas, Conse- 
quently the touchy spirits are often unwittingly 
offended by some unfortunate stranger. Then 
again each, or almost each, spirit has his parti- 
cular likings and aversions. Some like mutton, 
othera cannot endure tobacco and onions; while 
all dislike pork. To make a wrong offering ig 
quite enough to bring disease, if not death, to the 
offender. Great ia the dread among the people of 
these spirits, and I remember a few young sceptics 
offering tobacco out of sheer bravado, to a apirit 
who disliked it, and so overwhelming was the fear 
of one of them, after be had committed the offence 
and the excitement had worn off, that he actually 
frightened nimself into a serious illness. 

I must now pass on to a description of some of 
the mythical animals. First and moat renowned 
is the Bongomby. This word is used figuratively 
by the natives to mean lion-hearted, showing the 
courage they suppose the animal to possess. It 
is enid to be an animal somewhat resembling a 
horse, but with large, hanging ears, and a heavy 


mane: #o large, in fact, are the ears that when the | 


animal is running down hill they fall over ita eyes 
and blind it. Hence the natives will tell you that 
in case you are pursued by a songomby your only 
chance is to run down hill! It is a most fero- 
cious animal, having « predilection for young 
children, and hence many & poor little child is 
the patience of its parents. It is said to live in 


Gavea, but to be so wary that it is seldom seenand | 


never ur When horses were first intro- 
duced the natives thought them to be kind of 


loha, the Hrdra with seven heads. 
not an awe-imepiring reptile, as one might easily 





never been seen, I have often put a whole village 
to rout, for the sudden appearance of a white 


man, (never perhapa seen before,) riding a 


songomby was enough to strike terror into the 
boldest. I remember quite well one poor woman 
atealing back after a general atampede cansed by 
myself to save her child, when my men stopped 
her and quieted her feara. After confidence was 


restored she confessed to having thouglit we 
should want a baby or two to fead the horse 
with. It often took one hour or more to gain 
the people's confidence. 


Next to the songomby ia the Fananim-pito- 
This i 


imagine ; far from it, it is respected and venerated. 


It has its origin in man, and the spirit of the 
| person from whom it springs is embodied in it. 


Asa role it springs from the entrails of the dead. 
Among the Betsileo tribe living to the South of 
the Hova Provinoo of Imerina, it is eaid to be a 
common custom to take a portion of the entrails of 
a dead relation and place them near a runoimg 
stream or pond, in order that a fananim may be 
generated and an embodiment of the spirit effect- 


| ed. Lf such should happen the hydra proceeds to 


the village, and those of the inhabitants, who have 
loat a relative, ask it who it is, by repeating the 
names of the departed. Should the fananim 


| ware its head sidewaya it is not the person 


named, but shoald it nod, there isa g. at rejoicing 
among the relations of the person named, and 
offerings are given daily to it. The appearance 
of the fananim is variously deacribed, but the 
moat authentic accounta state it t. be striped, and 
of a dull brown colour, with seven heada. When 
it has reached maturity horns grow on each head. 

There are many curious fablea about this hydra. 
Here is one, Once upon a time one attacked a 
bull, but the seven horns being broken, for it 
butted and did not bite as one might suppose, it 
waa despatched by the bull. This took place near 
a village, and next day the fananim had swollen 
to such an extent, that it was like » mountain 
overahadowing the houses, so that the inhabitants 
had to flee the place during ite putrefaction, 
Sometimes we are told they grow so large that 
they can span 4 mountain at ite base, but as soon 
as the tail overlaps their heada they bite off the 


earth, rear themselves up on it amd shoot into 


{am sssured that the reason eo few ore seen 


with seven heads at the present day is that they 


are all young, and that it takes many years 


songomoy canght by the white men; and when | before they gain their full comp! 
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Another mythical animal is the tokan-dia,* 
the single step. This is a large white animal 
with one leg in the middle of ita body and one in 
ita chest, and although only gifted with these 
two legs, it travels at the most extraordinary 
speed. It eata men, and is, but seldom, if ever, 
Been DOW } 


Then there is the most yncanny of all the 
fabulous beings, the kinoly. It is a supposed 
resurrection of the body after partial decom- 
Position, Should a tomb — the natives alwaya 
bury in large vaults in Imerina and Betsileo — 


runaway. Ite eyes become red like fire, and its 
nails long aa talons. It loses all likeness to the 
living, except its human form. It is harmless from 
euch food as it can lay ita hands on. This is 
ai Botsileo superstition, and ft is said that some 
people leave their tombs open, so aa to allow their 


of Madagascar. J have heard also of a few others 
of unicorns and mermen, whose distinctive feature 
is, curiously, their long hair, and of a hairy tribe 


be opened as soon as the bowels and skin of a | of dwarfs that live jn trees. 
corpse have become putrid, the corpse is said to | C. P. Conr. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SUPERSTITIONS [IN MADEAS. 
Tt ia a superstitions belief in Southern India that 
we should not eat at evening twilight, aa it 


is Bid that the Asuras of the infernal regions | sag : 
| ‘asf on taking leaye means ‘let me go," and is 


wander over this world at that time, and when 
food ig served they will come in and partake of it, 
leaving for us mortals only the remainder of 
what they have eaten. 


If a person dies in the house on an unpropi- 
tious day, the house is ahut up for sit months 


continuously, After the expiration of this period, | 


the usual ceremonies for cleansing the house 
must be performed, and then it becomes habitable, 
Don't shave during July, 
September, October, (Purattdsi); Decomber, 
January (Margashi); Febroary, March (Masi); 
Sunday, Tuesday or Satarday. 
If you anoint your bedy with ofl or bathe 


in hot water on Sunday you will get heart | 
disease, on Monday health, on Tuesday death, | to rally nd hi re toflavrine: “end od 


on Wednesday gain, on Thursday loss of a child, 
on Friday loss of money, on Saturday increase 





of age. ang; 
K. SRIKANTALITAR. 
Ostacamund. 
EUPHEMISMS IN BENGAL. 
In colloquial Bangali euphemisms aro 


common with a view to avolding the use of 
expresaions of unpleasant import. Such en- 





7 Thave often wondered if this is the last tradition 
of the huge extinct bird of Madagnacar, epyornis mari- 
Toa. 

? Bow Phayre, Hist. of Burma, p. 150 ff, 

4 [Phayre, History af Burma, loc, cil., 


| , eays in effect 
that Alompra was originally a “ honter | 


captain,” who, 





phemisms have generally arisen from an under- 


current of superstition that it is unlucky to use 


unpleasant expreasions, a belief which has univer- 
sally prevailed at all times. E.g., the expression 





r onderstood im ita real sense of ‘let me 
come,’ The reply is invariably ‘esé,’ or politely 
‘atti’ which means ‘you may go,’ while their 


real sense’is ‘ you may come.” 
| GavEpas Brsacr. 
ya 
ORIGIN OF ALOMPRA. 


The story that Alompra (Alanngp‘ay&) was o 
hunter, as stated by most European historians of 
Burma? ia a pyre myth. He belonged to a res- 
pectable well-to-do family, and toa class, which 


The very fact af his being able, in a short time. 


his possessing the respect “and confidence of his 
adherents, proves the unsubstantial basia of the 
story. For in Burma, from time immemorial, 
the hunter and the fisherman has always been 
looked down on, and treated a8 an outcast, beyond 
the pale of refined society. Had Alompra been a 
hunter’ his assumption of leadership would not 
have been tolerated by his followers. 

Taw Ser Ko, 
amongat dacoit leaders (hs) from 1885 to 1800 against,the 
English. One was whilom a schoolmaster of the Ednes- 
tional Department in Lower Burma. There is in fact 
tauch to be said both for Phayre’s view and for Taw 
Sein Ko's. No doubt future search will settle the 


SYSTEM OF TRANSLITERATION. 
The system of transliteration followed in this Journal for Sanskrit anc 7 
i SP SLOM OF trans | n the ral for Sanskrit and Kanarese, (and, 1 
ap of ge sored submitted for adoption, as far as possible, in the pinch fr other repent lor githoae 
Fadee. of modern Hindu personal names, in which absolute purism is undesirable, and in respect 
cfa few Anglicised corruptions of names of places, sanctioned be long usage, — is this :— | 








a Rerrene Transliteration. Sanakrit. Kanarese. ‘Transliteration, 
aT ed r . = J® 
e M4 a my jha 
: ain eg 2 a ae 
= a ‘ | x a iha 
= sth ri ef : . 
i VEL, 
tt 5 2 
Lee 5 3 a a tn 
He %) : a a tha 
q = mi bd a da 
— Qs o 7 9 dha 
sit 5, F 7 ae na 
tt EF an 7 - p* 
Visarga Fisarqe ik W = pla 
Jihrdémiilfya, or old 7 fe ba 
Visarga before “| _ h 4 ts] bha 
and &] | q = Tm 
Upadhaulatycr, or q ots ya 
old Visurga be- * — h ‘ = oa 
fore J and F j 
Anuwerdra Annaerdra m a - 77 
Anundsikd = nh el oC ln 
7 a ka a v la 
gq @ kha _ oo ln 
7 x fra 7 = va 
a 7 ghia a F | an 
Fo Ds in q =, alia 
q 3 cha ] a x na 
og a chilis E a ha 


A single hyphen is naci to separate words in composition, as far as it ia desirable to divide 
them, 1t will readily be seem where the single hyphen is only used im the ordinary way, at the end 
of a line, as divided in the original Text, to indicate that the word runs on ito the next line; 
intermediate divisions, rendered unavoidable here and there by printing necessities, are made only 
where absolutely necessary for neatness in the arrangement of the Texts. 

A double hyphen is used to prperahe words in a sentence, which in the original are written as 
one word, being joined together by the euphonic rulea of saidhi, Where this double hyphen is used, 
it ia to be understood that a final consonant, and the following initial vowel or consonant-and-vowel, 
are in the original expressed by one complex sign. Where it is not used, it is to be understood of the 
orthography of the original, that, according to the stage of the alphabet, the final consonant either 
has the modified broken form, which, in the oldest stages of the Bs yee was used to indicate a 
consonant with no vowel attached to it, or has the distinct sign of the virdma attached to it; and 
that the following initial vowel or consonant has its full initialform. In the transcription of ordinary 
texta, the double hyphen is probably unnecessary; except where there is the saridhi of final and 
imitin! vowels. But, in the transcription of epigraphical records, the use of this sign is unavoidable, 
for the purpose of indicating exactly the palographical standard of the original texts, 

The avagraha, or sign which indicates the elision of an initial a, is but rarely to be met with 
in inscriptions, Where it does occur, it is most conveniently represented by its own Dévanigari mgn. 

So also practice has shewn that it is more convenient to use the ordmary Dévanigari marks of 
punctuation than to substitute the English signs for them. 

Ordinary brackets are used for corrections and doubtful points; and square brackets, for 
letters which are much damaged and nearly illegible in the original, or which, being wholly illegible, can 
be supplied with certainty. An asterisk attached to letters or marks of punctuation in square 
brackets, indicates that those lettera or marks of punctuation were omitted altogether in the original. 
As a rule, it is more convenient to use the brackets than to have recourse to footnotes; as the points 
to which attention ia to be drawn attract notice far more readily. But notea are giver instead, when 
there would be so many brackets, close together, as to encumber the text and render it inconvenient 
to read. When any lettera in the original are wholly illegible and cannot be supplied, they are 
represented, in metrical passages, by.the sign for a long or a short ayllable, as the case may be; and 
in prose passages, by pomts, at the rate, usually, of two for each akehara or syllable. 
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THE MUNGIR COPPER-PLATE GRANT OF DEVAPALADEVA. 
BY PROFESSOR F. KIELHORN, 0.1.B.; GOTTINGEN. 

HE plate containing this inscription — so for as [ know, the first Sanskyitinseription that 

A was ever brought to the notice of European scholars — was found about 1780 by Colonel 

Watson! at Mungir, the chief town of the Mungir District of the Bengal Province, on the 

south bank of the Ganges. The inscription was translated by Charles Wilkins in 1781, and his 

translation was published, with a few notes by Sir W. Jones and a lithographed facsimile? (but 

without a transcript) of the original text, in 1788, in the Asiatic Researches, Vol. I. pp. 123-190 

ond 142, The plate having been lost, I now venture to edit the inscription from the published 

lithograph, which, with all its defects, is by no means so valocleas as may appear to be the case, 
at frat sight. 


The plate was a single one. Judging from the lithograph, it was surmounted by an 
ornament, fixed on the upper part, and advanced some distance on the plate so as to occasion 
a break in the upper lines. As in the case e.g. of the Dinijpur plate of Mahipiladéva, this 
ornament in all probability contained a seal, across which were engraved the words éri-Dévapa- 
ladépasya which in the lithograph are put atthe top. The plate itself contained 52 lines of 
writing, 36 of which were on the front and 16 on the back of the plate. The writing was well 
preserved throughout. The characters clearly were of the same type as those of the Budal 
pillar mecription and of the Dinijpur plate, Thus, to mention a characteristic feature of this 
alphabet, there can be no doubt that the letter r, preceding another consonant, was ordinarily 
denoted by a short line, sideways attached to the right side of the akshara of which r forms part. 
By the lithographer this short line has been altogether overlooked, and accordingly tho letter 
r is omitted in the lithograph about twenty-five times. Similarly, the pecaliar way in which 
medial d, ¢, ai, 6 and ow were written in the original plate, has often caused the engraver of 
the lithograph to omit the signs for the medial d and #, and to put é, é and 6 in the place of 
é,ai and au. The sign of the aragraha was exceptionally employed in the original in miritd 
$ thavd, in line 16, and § kifchitpragrdhyd, in linc 40. The language is Sanskrit. Excepting 
the introductory dh svasti, the inscription is in verse down to the commencement of line 
24. Lines 24-46, containing the formal part of the grant, are in prose; they are followed, in lines 
45-50, by four of the customary be nedictive and imprecatory verses; and the inscription closes 
with another verge, in lines 50-52, which gives the name of the diétaka of this grant. The 
inscription was written and engraved with great care, and in regard to orthography I need 
only state here that 6 throughout is denoted by the sign for v, and that instead of anusydra 
the guttaral nasal haa been em ployed in the word [va*]asa, in line 50, 

In writing out my text, I have not considered it necessary to record all the very numerous 
minor errors and omissions of the lithograph." The only passages about which I am at all 
doubtful, and in which the rediscovery of the plate may prove 1 me to have gone wrong, are the 
words suvinayindi, in line 5, rdjakuliya-samasta-, in line 40, and sara-Ajrany-, in line 45, For 
the rest, my text will, I trast, speak for itself. 

The inscription is one of the devout worshipper of Sugata, or Buddha, the Poramésvara, 
Faramabhafidraka and Mahdrdéjddhirdja, the illustrious Dévapdladéva, who meditated on the 
feet of the devout worshipper of Sngate, the Poramfsvara, Paramebhaftdraka and TY We beet 





1) ipa itebiltks Rassavehen, Vol. I. p. 132, 

2 Tho statement of the late Dr, RAjéndralil Mitra (Indo-dryans, Vol, IL p. 219), that the translation waa 
published without any facsimile, ia of oo uree incorrect. 

® In the lithograph it is often quite impossible to distinguish between p, m, and y, or even #, D is engraved 
instead of n, or m, or y, or v; d4 instead of #; nd instead of mf, or ndA, or nn; bA instead of a; vy inatoad of 
chy, or dy, or ay; © instead of ch, or mn, orr, ae rih, Tho sigue of the original for Ash und @ are drawn quite 
wrongly, And the signa of onusvdrs and visarge, and thoes of the aubseript s, ri, and r, are often omitted. Hut 
it is one great advantage that the lithograph was propared by an artist who did not understand the language of 


the original, 
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raja, the illustrious Dharmapdfladéva (lines 24-20). After the words do seasli and a verse in 
honour of both Buddha and the ruling king, it gives (in lines 4-24), in thirteen verscs of which 
a full translation will be given below, the genealogy of Dévapaladéva. All we learn from 
this part of the mescription is, that Dévapila was the son and successor of the king Dharma- 
pala and his wife Rannaédévi, who was o danghter of the illustrious Parabala of the Rashfra- 
kite family; and that Dharmapila uguin was the son and successor of the king Gépfla. 
Devapala, as well'as his father and grandfather, are eulogized as very powerful monarchs, who 
each of them are represented aa having conquered almost the whole of Indian, I have 
already had occasion to state* that in later inscriptions of the same dynasty Dévapila is 
described as the brother's son of Dharmapala, and that I would identify his father-in-law 
Parabala with the Raishtraktita Govinda IDI, also called Srivallabha (or ‘Sriballuhn), ete. , 
but I must add here that my chief reason for proposing this identification is the circumstance 
that wo khoow Govinda II] to have ruled at the beginning of the 9th century A. D., and that 
this would be about the time when Dharmapila’s futher Gépila may be supposed to have 
lived, 


The wording of the formal part of the grant (lines 24-46) is much the same as in the three 
other known copper-plate grauts of the so-called Pala kings, As regards the object of the 
grant, Dévapéladéva, from his camp at Mudgagiri on the Ganges, informs his officials and 
the people concerned that he has given the village of Méshika, which was in the Erimila 
rishaya of the Srinagara bAwkti, to the blaffa Vibékaritamiéra, a son of the bhatja Srivariha- 
rita and son's sou of che bhetfa Visvarita, of the Aupamanyava gé/ra and Aévaliyana sdhhd ; 
and he orders the people to make over to the donee whatever may be due to him in accordance 
with this donation, Among the numerous officials, enumerated in this part of the grant, two 
ovcor who are not mentioned in the other Pils grants, the pramafri and sarabhaaga (in line 32), 
Tam unable to explain these terms, and can only state that the same officials are mentioned, 
nider the names of pramdtdra (or perhaps mahdréjapramdtdra) and sarabha aja, in line 11 of the 
Pandukéévar grant of Lalitastiradéva, published in the Proceedings, Bengal As, Soc., 1877, p. 73; 
bnd that we find pramatei in Eptgraphta Indica, Vol. I. p. 88, 1. 49, p. 115, 1 82; pramdldra, 
ib. p. 72, 1.9; and mahipramdidra, ib. p. 73, 1. 17. 


The formal part of the grant closes (in line 46) with the date, the 21st day of the month 
Margaéira of the year 33. Lines 46-50 contain, as already atated, four of the usual benedictive 
and imprecatory verses. And these are followed (in lines 50-52) by another verse which will 
he translated below, according to which the king had appointed, as ditaka of this grant, his 
own sou, the Yuvardja, the illustrious Rajyapala. The year 33 of the date must of course be 
referred to the king's reign, which I agree with Sir A. Cunningham in assigning to about the 
end of the 9th century A. D. 


OF the localitios mentioned in this inscription Mudgagiri and Srinagara havo already by 
Sir Charles Wilkins been identified with the modern Mungir and Patnd respectively, The 
Erimilé vishaya aod the village of Méshika I am unable to identify. 
TEXT. 
Om® syasti } Siddhirthasya’ para[rtha)-susthira- 
mateh saumirgameabhyasyatas-siddhis=siddhimen.- 
nattarim=bhagavatasstasya prajisu kriyit | yas=traidhituka-cat{t*)va-siddhi-padavire 
atyugra-viry-ddayéj-jitvA nirvriti- | | | 
4 mefsasida sugatal sarvyirtha-bhOmiivarah 4) Sanbhigyan"=dadbadeatulam  ériyas= 
sapatnya GdOpalah patireabhavadevasu- 
* Beo above, p. 60. * From the lithograph in Asiatic Researcher, Vol, I, p. 123, 
* Exproesed by a symbol, * Metre, Sirdilavilridita, * Motre, Prabarshipf, 
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ndbardyél) { drishtintd [suvinayinath)®  surijiii yasmit<iraddhéyih Prithu-Sagar- 





5 
i(dayé)=pyeabhivan || Vijitya! yan=i jaladhérevasundlia- 
6 rim viméchitd mégha-parigrahi iti | savishpamend vishpa-viléchanin=ponare 
vvanésho va(ba)ndhinedadrifsujr=mmataigajil 4) Cha-!! 
7 lateveanantésho va(ba)léshu yasya viivambhariya nichitam rajdbhih | pida- 
prachara-kshamameantariksham'=yihaigamindin suchiram=va(ba)bhiva 
8 ‘Sistrartha!-bhija chalaté=nudisya!! varnninepratishthipayaté sva-dharmmdé | dri- 
Dharmmapéléna suténa si=bhilt=-svarga-sthitdnim=anrinah 
9 pitpigim {i Achalair!siva jaigamaireyadiysir=vichaladbhir=dviradaih kndarthyaména | 
nirupaplavam=amva(mbajram prapédé aa- 
10 ranam réou-nibhéna bhita-dhatre? |) Kédaré!s vidhin=dpayakta-payasam  Gangi- 
samét-imva(mbajdhan Gikarnn-Adisha ch=ipy=anu- 
11 shthitavatim tirthésbu dharmmyih kriyah | bhrityinim sukham-éva  yusya 
gakaldn=nddhritya dushtineimin'? Jikin=ai- 
12 dhayaté=nushanga-janitaé siddhil paratr-apyeabhit |) Tair=tair=digvijay-dyasina- 
samayé sampréshitanim=parail) sa- 
13 tkirair-apaniya khédameakhilam svith sviiegatinim bluvam 1  krityame= 
bhiivayatam yadiyameuchitam prityi nripinim-=abhitesi- 
14 tkantham  hridsyam divag-chyutavatith jitismarinimeiva || Srl!?-Parava(ba)lasys 
duhituh kshitipatind Bashtrakita-tilakasya | 
15 Bappadévyah pigir=jagrihé gribamédhind téna jj Dhrita-tanursiyam Lakshmi 
sikshit=kshitir=nu éarirint kim=avani-patéh 
16 kirttiremirtta sthavi grihadévatd| iti vidadhati éuchy-lichira vitarkavatih 
praja{h)® prakriti-gurobhir-ya éuddhintam gunai- 
17 reakarid-adhal ) 4 ‘Slighya™ pativrat-isau mukti-ratnam samudra-duktireiva | 
éri-Dévapiladévam prasanna-vaktram sutam=asilte |! 
18 Nirmmal}® manoasi vichi samyatuh kiya-karmmani cha yah sthitah éuchan | 
rijyam=ipa nirapaplavam pitar=vé(bO)dhisat(t®]va iva 
19 sangatath padam i! Bhrimyadbhir™eyijaya-kraméga karibhi{h svijm™sdva Vindby- 
itavimsuddima-plavamina-vishpa-payas) drishtih punarevi(bi)ndba- 
20 vih | Kamvy0(mbd)jésho cha yasya viji-yovabhiredhvast-dnyardj-aujasd héshd-misrita- 
hiri-héshita-ravih kintiiechiram vikshitah 1 
21 Yah parvvam=Va(ba)lind kritah kyita-yagé yéneigamad-Bhirgavasstritiyii pra- 
hatah priya-pranayind Karonéon yd dvaiparé | vichchhinnah kali- 
22 ni Sakadvishi gaté kiléna Iikdntarath yéna tyiga-patha) on (va hi punar= 
vispashtam=nunmilitah (| A Gaig-Agama-mabiti- | 
23 tesapatna-ddnyim=i s8[t0h]® prathita-DaSisyakéta-kirtteh | urvim-& Vaoruna-nike- 
[tajnich="cha sindhér=i Lakshmi-kulabhavaniich=cha yé , 
24 vo(bujbhéja 1 Sa khalu Bhigirath!-patha-pravarttaména-nindvidha-nauvitaka-sampi- 
dita-sttuva(ba)ndha-(nijhita-daila-sikhara-dré- | 
25 ni-vibhramin = niratiéays - ghana - ghanighana - ghattd(ti)- éydmayamdna - visaralakshmi - 
samiravdha(bdha)-santata-jaladasamaya-sa- 
' What the lithograph actually has, fe sadinatin tt bat the second akehara, di, is very oddly shaped. The 
English translation haa ' by comparison of the learned.’ 
N ficen Vaddonbe. etl Metee, Upajati. 1? Road “krhar, 
18 Motre, Indravajra, Mt ‘The lithograph apparently has "spt, 
i © Metro, Sirdilavikrijita; and of the next verse. 


Metre, Harint. 


1 Read imdshllé.” ™ Metre, Arya, : : 
% The lithograph omite the visarga, ™ Metro, Ary. 1 Metre, Rathiddhats. 
™) Metre, Sirdilavikridita ; and of the next reree. 3 | 

% Tn the lithograph there ia no visarga, and the syllable, here read ev, looks rather like pra or mrd. 
™ Metre, Ratthiddhata ® The lithograph apparently has efiu (or bhfiu), 
® The lithograph haa nikindchcha (or rikéndchcha), 
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= $$ een" a ; 
96 ndthit * adichin-Anéka-narapati-prabh ritikit-Apraméya-haya-vabint-khare-khar-Otkhate- 
dhitli-dhisarita-di- 

97 gantaralat 1° paramdgvara-sévi-samAy it-iéésha-Jamva(mbu)dvipa-bhipila-padata-bhara- 
namad-avanth ( 4ri-Mudgagiri-samAva- | 

98 sita-Srimaj-jayaskandhivirdt  paramasaugata- paramésvara - paramabhattiraka - maharaji - 
dhirija-éri-Dharmapaladéva- | 

29 piidinudhyitab paramasangateh — paramésvara(h) |" paramabhattirako mahiirajidhi- 
rajah érimin=DévapAladéva[h}" kusali 

3) Srinagara-bhuktan Krimilavishay-Antahpati- svasamva(mba)ddhAvichchhinna -talipéta - 
Méshikigrimé samupagati- 

$1 n savevanedva rigaka-} rijaputra-| amitya-| mahikarttikritika-t mahidandanaynaka-| 
mahipratihira-| mahfsi- 

92 manta-) mahidauhsidhasidhanika mahikumirimitya-) pramityi-  sarnbbaiga-| 
rijasthiniya| uparika-t diisi- 

$3 parid hika-t chauriddharanika-) dindika-| dindapisika-| faulkika-| gaulmika-| 
[kshé]trapa-) printapila-| kottapila-[\] 

$4 khandara{ksha]-| tadiynktaka- yiniynktaka-| hasty-agv-Gshtra-va(ba)la-vyApritaka-[1] 
kiédra-va[da]vi-go-mahishy-nj-Avik-idhynkaha-| ditapraishani- 

$5 ke-l gamigamika-| abhitvaramina-| vishayapati-| tarapati-| tarika-| Ganda-Milava- 
Khasa-HOna-Kolika-Karnyite-Lilta-chéjta-bhaja- 

$6 sévak-idin anyimsech=Akirttitan sva-pidapadm-bpajivinal prativisinasecha vra(brijhman- 

dttarin mahattara-kutumvi(mbi)-pardga-med-i- 








Second Side. 


37 ndhraka*®-chandila-paryantin [sa]majiipayati [1*] Viditamen- 

88 sta bhavatinh yath=Sparilikhita-Méshikagrimah sva-si- 

$9 mi-trina-yiiti-gOchara-paryantah satalnh sdddésah simramadhikah  sajalasthaloh 
samateyal: satrinah séparikaral sndasa- 

40 paridhah  sachanriddharanal) parihgita-saryvapidah 1% achitabhata-pravese Sk1- 
fichitpragrahyd riijakuliya-[samasta |-“pratyaya-same- 

41 td bhiimichchhidra-nyiyéu=A-chandr-Arka-kshiti-samakiilah pirva-datta-bhakta-bhujya- 
mina-déra-vra(brajhma-déya-varjito may miti-pitrérsitmanai=cha  pu- 

42 nya-yadi-bhivriddhayé yidirtha-vidd yajvand bhatta-Viivaritasya pautriiya vidy- 
ivaditachétasd bhatta-Srivariharitasya putriya |? 

4c pada-vakya-pramapa-vidya-piram gatiya 4 Anpamanyava-sagOtriya " Ailiyona- 
savra(bra)hmachiring bhatta-pravara-Vi[hé jkarita-mitriyo | 

44 fisantkrityn pratipiditah [1%] YatO bhavadbhil sarvvaireéva  bhiimér-dina-phaln- 
gauravid=apaharayé mahinaraka-pite-bhayich=cha dinamei- | 

45 dameanumédya paloniyam prativisibhil)  kehétrakaraié=ch=Ajiif-drnvaga-vidhéyair= 
bhiitva samu{ chijta™-[kara-hirapy }"-Adéy-Adi-sarvva-pratyay-Opans- 

46 yah kirya iti [I*) Samvat 33 Marga-diné 21 | Tathi cha dharm{inuéisana"- 
‘lokil, 1 Sarvan#=¢uin bhivinah pirthivéndrin 


Read “Addewal.” ? Read “lit-para,” 
™ This sign of punctuation is superfluons. f The lithograph omite these signa of rlerypa, 
, be the pabliahed text of the Bhigalpur plate of Nirfiyayapfla haa méddndha, but the original plate has 
oe | | 
* Tend Beary a.2 
% Lom doubtful about thie word. What the lithograph has may possibly be intended for paryanta. 
™ This sign of punctuation ia superfluous, ™ Toad gatdy-4upa,” = mx 
F Read “irdy+diraldyana-. ® The lithograph actually has etmuchate, 
» The words in these brackets are, I believe, certain ; but the lithograph gives Lamakaran-. 
Bead erhen. 


“ Probably, the reading intended was “ddsinah, The lithograph actually bas “Mana. (2 Metro, Sélinl. 
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47 bhiyd bhdyah prarthayaty-tsha Ramah | siminyd=yam dharma-sétur=nfipinim™ 
kilé kAlé palantyah kraménab“ 4) Va(bo)bubhir“<vasndhi — 

48 dattd rajabhih Sagar-idibhih [1*] yasya yasya yadi bhimih“ tasya tasya tada 
phalam i] Sva-dattim=para-dattamavat? y6 haréta vasu- 

49 ndbarim [\*) sa vishthiyim krimir=bhitva pitribhis-eaha pichyata [W") tit” 
kamala-dal-jmvu(mba)-vindu-lilim™ ériyam=anuchintya manushya- 

50 jivitaiiecha | sakalam-idam=udahritafi=cha vo(bujddhwi na hi purushaih para- 
kirttayd vilépya[hj" ul Sréyé-vidhiv"t-nbhaya-[va* jisa%-v1- 

51 éoddbi-bhijam rij-ikarid-adhigat-Atma-gupam guoa-jtal | Atm-inurlpa-charitam athira- 
yauvarijyam éri-Rajyapdlamei- 

52 ha dotakam=itma-putram fl 


TRANSLATION OF LINES 1—24 AND 50—52. 
Om! May it be well! 

May the perfection of that venerable being, whose objects are accomplished, whose mind 
ig steadfast in the eause of others, and who is ever treading the path of virtue, procure for his 
people unsurpassed perfection, — that being who, a Sugata™ and in all things a lord of the 
earth, having excelled the ways of perfection of the creatures of the three worlds by the display 
of his awful might, has attained unto bliss! 

(Line 4.) Posseasod of matchless prosperity, Gépala was the husband of- Fortune as 
well as the lord of the earth.” | While he, the type of a well-conducted (king), carried on his 
beneficent rule, even (Fings) like Prithu and Sagara came to be believed in. 

When he had conquered the earth as far as the sea, he set free hia elephants, regarding 
them n useless train; and they with tears (of joy) saw again in the forests their kindred whose 
eyes became filled with tears. 

When his innumerable forces were marching, the sky continually was so filled with the 
dust of the earth that the birds of the air could walk upon it. 

(i. 8.) He paid his debt to his forefathers in heaven by begetting the illustrious Dharma- 
pala, who, conversant with the precepts of the Bistms, by restraining those who awerved from 
the right course, made the castes conform to their proper tenets. 

By the elephants of this prince, who were moving about like walking mountains, the earth 
was so tormented that, in the guise of the dust, it took refuge in the peaceful heavens. 

With ease uprooting all the wicked and subdoing this world, he at the same time secured 
for hia followers the blessings of the world to come; for (on his expeditions) they bailed accord- 
ing to precept ab Kedira (and) where the ocean is joined by the Ganges, and performed holy 
rites at GOkarpa and other sacred shrines, 

When he had completed the conquest of the regions, he released the princes (tchom he had 
made captive); and they, made to forget all their distress by the varions great honours shown 
to them, and having each returned to his own country, pondered upon his generous deods, and 





a8 Read nripdndsh. 4 Road bram/aa. ‘* Metre, Slika (Anushtubh); and of the next verse. 

48 TLoad bAdmiesfarya. " Read -datidde oi, +9 Read pachyat?, 

# Motro, Pashpitiygrd. % Road -1ildds driyam, # ‘The lithograph omits this visarga. 

) Metre, Vasantatilakd, 3 Read -raiia-. 

Mim, either a Buddha or, applied to the kt , a follower of Buddha, a Buddhist. For, like the verse at the 
commencement of the Tiadjper, Bhigalpar, and : plates, this verse is applicable both to the founder 


of the Boddhiet religion (SiddAdetha, Sugala, Sarvdrthasiddks) and to the king, in this case Di vapdladiva, w he 


@ Literally, ‘GSpila was a lord of the Earth who was the follow. wife of the godless of fortane.” 

6 It appears necessary to add this particle, becanre, so far as I know, there isonly one Kidira, which is 
situated in the Himilaya mountains, Gikarna is in the North Kanara District of tho Bombay Presidemey ; it ia 
eren pow ® plane of pilgrimage frequented by Hindu devotees from all parta of India. 
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their hearts were fondly longing for him, as of mortals banished from heayen who remember 
their former existence. 

(L.14,) As a householder, that lord of the earth took the hand of Rannadévi, the 
daughter of the illustrious Parabala, the ornament of the Rashtrakita family. | 

By the purity of her conduct causing the people to deliberate as to whether she might be 
Lakshmi incarnate, or the earth embodied in human form, or the king's fame in visible shape, 
or his household goddess, she surpassed the ladies of the court by the excellent qualities with 
which natore had endowed her. 

As the shell of the sea yields the precions pearl, ao that praise-worthy hushand-devoted 
lady bore a son with a pleasing countenance, the illustrious Dévapaladéva. 

(L. 18.) Unsnllied in thonght, controlling his speech, and steadfast in the performance 
of blameless actions, he inherited the kingdom of his father free from troubles, as a Bodhisattva 
attains the status of a Buddha, 

In the course of conquest his elephants, roaming over their own Vindhya forest, met again 
with their kindred who shed plentiful tears (of joy); and, after he had crushed the power of 
other kings, his young chargers in Kambéja at last eaw their mates, and it was a pleasure to hedr 
them loudly neigh at each other. 

He indeed has again clearly opened that road of liberality which was first made by Bali in 
the Krita age, on which Bhrigu's descendant walked in the Trétd age, and which was trodden 
by Karna, devoted to his friends, in the Dviipara age, but which had been ehoked up by the 
Kali age, ever since the enemy of the Saka went to heaven, 

He has ruled the earth, free from rivals, up to the (mownfain) celebrated for Gaigi's 
descent, as far as the bridge which proclaims the fame of Révana’s foe, as far aa the ocean 
which is Varupa’s home, and as far as (that other ocean which iz) Lakahmt's birthplace, 

. o . a . / ie. 

(L. 50.) The king, who knows how to appreciate excellent qualities, has msde his son, 
the illnstrious Rajyapala, who is of pure descent on both sides, who has acquired the excellent 
qualities of his parent and whose conduct resembles his, and who is firmly appointed as Yuva- 
raja, the dittake for this deed of merit. | 





THE INSCRIPTIONS OF PIYADASTI, 
BY E. SENART, MEMBRE DE L'INSTITUT DE FRANCE. 
Translated by G. A. Grierson, BOS , and revised by the Author. 
(Concluded from page 156) 
PART III. 
MONUMENTAL AND LITERARY PRAKBRIT. 

In the period which extends from tho 2nd century before our ora to the 3rd century 
A. D., all the inscriptions which are not in Sanskrit or in Mixed Sanskrit are couched ina 
disloct which may be designated by the name of Monumental Prikrit. 

In all tho places where it ia found it is essentially identical. This does not mean 
that the monuments present no inconsistencies between themselves, These inconsistencies 
and idaners oe og and as they are also instructive, it is worth the trouble of quoting 
Acorn nano ot them, They are of two kinds. On the one hand the writing varies for 
the same words or for identical sounds ; and, on tho other, forms unequally altered, 


: rs 
—— a 





Wie, the yroat king Vikramaditya, tho reputed destroyer of the tyrant Sake. See ante, Vol. XIX. p, 261 
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and, consequently, belonging to different linguistic strata, are found in justaposition on 
the same monuments or on monuments of the same date, 

In the first category, the most general fact is the inconsistency with which the dental » 
and the cerebral # ara employed. Sometimes one or other is introduced indifferently into the 
same word, or they are even applied in a manner contrary to every known rule; and sometimes 
one or other is exclusively nsed. This cannot be a question of dialectic divergencies, for instances 
ocour in contemporary and neighbouring monuments. I quote a few examples' Nis. 11 A; 
dnapayati and dvata ; the same in Nas. 15, C,T.L, p. 33, No, 13: nadiyd, yapanatha. Nis, 22: 
séndpalt, Kanh. 15: dpmida, apand, C.T.1., p. 46, No. 14: udésina; p. 55, No. 33: yavana, 
bhéjana; p. 44, No. 8: bhdtdnash, dana ; p. 42, No. 2; bina jandna; p. 30, No. 6: dAénwkikate- 
kina; p. 6, No. 5: bhdginéyiya. Kanh. 28: bédhitdna, paniya, savighinam, dind, Kanh, 15: 
Gali |jdéna, savighéina, &. Nis. 12., Kanh. 10., 0. T. L, p. 38, No. 2; p. 18, No. 25, de., neo 
exclusively oe C. Ty. I., Pp: 44, No. a: Pp: 9. No. 9: Amravati, No. 175, dc. Ee exclusively 
the dental n. 


Inconsistencies of orthography are manifested in an infinity of other cases. Take the 
weakening of hard consonants into soft ones: eughe, Kirli, 22; Kagh, 16, 28, d&e.; mugha 
C. T, L, p. 29, No. 4, No, 6, beside sukha, pamukha (e, g. Amray, No. 196); kudwhbini, Kanh, 15, 
Nis. 8-9, 0. T.L., p. 38, No. 2, &e., beside kufwibini (e, 9. Kanh. 4); dhénubkikada, C. T.L, p. 38, 
No, 2, beside dAdnukakata, 0. T. 1. p. 24, No. 4; p. 31, No. 7; thubda, Kanh. 10 (of the time of 
Vasithipota Pulumiyi), beside thupa, C. T. I., p. 24, No.3; p. 26, No. 1. The inscription of 
Midharipata (C.T.1, p. 60, No. 2) gives patijidpita, while elsewhere, as for example Amr, 8 
(pp. 52-53), we find patithavita, and again elzewhere the spellings padithaptta (Kanh, 15), 
padiddtavd (Nia, 7, time of Nahapina), pafiasiya (Kanh. 4) and padiasitava (Kanh., 16-18), of 
the time of Siriyaiia Sétakani, paithéna (Kagh. 5) in an inscription of earlier date, Of two 
mouuments of Gitamiputa Satakani, one (Nis. 11 A) has Sadakami, the other Satakam. C.T.L., 
p. 15, No. 19 has sidak(é)ra, while p. 4, No. land p. 9, No, 9, which belong to exactly the 
same date, have sédagéri. Sometimes the alteration 1s still more complete such as in geyuimd 
equivalent to gaulamd (°mf), C.T. 1, p. 15, No. 160. In several instances the suffix ka is changed 
into ya; C. TT, p. 49, No. 20 presents to us, side by side, bAdrukachhakdnawn and lavigudtydnan 
for laikutikdn@h; in Karli, 22, we read mahdsahghiydnmh in a passage dating from the 
24th year of Pulumayi, and which retains several genitives in asya, beside the Prikrit form in 
asa. It is true that, atabont the same period, the Wardak vase presents the intermediate form 
mahasahghigana’; and that, at Kanhéri, Nos. 12 and 2() have, at the same epoch, the spellings 
Sépérayaka and Sipdraga respectively. 

Asa general rule, it is the soft consonants of Sanskrit which thus disappear or which 
leave y as the only trace behind them : péyuna (Nis, 7, an insoription of the time of Naha- 
pina) and pdina (C. T. L., p. 47, No. 6) equivalent to pdédéna; Shayanta, C. T. I. p. 18, No. 25; 
p. 24, No, 4; p. 50, No. 22, &e., or Shaaihta, 0. T. I, p. 24, No. 3, beside bhadahta ; siaguta, 
O.-T. T,’p. $8, No. 2, beside sivabhutimhd, p. 9, No.9; pdvayttikd, C. T. 1., p. 6, No, 5, or 
pavaita, p.6, No. 5; p. 37, Nos. 21, 69; Kanh, 21, 28, &c., beside pavajita; 4Aéja, C. T. L., 
p. 14, No. 17; p. 4, No.1; p.- 9, No. 9, beside bhdya, in on inscription emanating from the 
same family (p. 15, No. 19), bAda (p. 2, No. 9), bhdigiyd, (Kagh, 24, earlier than Gétamiputa 
Satakapi), and even (mahd)bhuviyd (C. T. L, p. 100). It is cloar that, when y is introduced, 
it is done in a very arbitrary fashion. Tt is also on several occasions omitted. 

In an inscription, No. 21, of Kanhéri, beside bhayamhta, thériya, &e., we find paveitikda 
pénakéa sanda, and chiarika beside chivarika of the preceding numbers which are exactly 
contemporary. V and y are here subjected to the same treatment, and we, therefore, need not 


if note in general Care Temple Inacriptions according to number and page in the collection of Mearns. Burgess 
and Shagwenial: For Niaik, I follow the oumbers given in the Arch. Sure. TV, 98, &e. For Kanhin, the 
numbers of the order in the same collection, V. pp. 74 and ff. 
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Le surprised at sporadic instances of orthography such as pwrisadatdva (Niis, 24), dhaydoa 
vélidatdva and wyaraka (C. T. 1, p. 17, No, 23), beside the usual éraraka, and the terminations in 
dya, So, also, we find in the inscriptions of the north, side by side, smivatsarayé, afhasatatimaé, 
tachhasilay!, puyaé (Taxila), &c. We find kaliena (Kaph. 13, 24, &e.) as well as kaltydna and 
pulumdi, pulumdyi, and pujwumadvi (Nis. 12, 13,15) ; dhwtua, miditua (Kanh. 27) beside dhutur ye, 
wdiuya, &e,; ya and ja are used indifferently the one for the other, when it is necessary to 
represent an etymological y: on the Wardak vase we read puyeé, beside raja, at Taxila, raya 
beside puwyad, and, to confine ourselves to the cave inscriptions, Kanh, 18 reads puyatha[w), 
0. T. L, p. 16, No. 20, cdniyiyasa, Amr. 26 B, vamiyasa; while on the other hand, beside the 
usual biayd (equivalent to bidryd), we have bhajayd, Kanh. 19, bherigdyé, Nas, 11 B. 


Inversely, 4 hard consonant is sometimes substituted for a soft one. For example, 
tékama, beside négama (C. T.1,, p. 60, No. 2), n@kanaka (Kaph. 2), nékanikd (Amr. 121), 
wikachoida (Amr. 56), in the frequently occurring ma[ih){apa, beside mavidepa and mawidava; 
Kanh. 16 reads bidka for bhéga; Amr. 222, lMigdticha equivalent to lékdditya, and Liagapatd 
for bhagavaté. 


Although the palatal nasal fi is not unknown, ita use is very irregular. Karli 20 has 
ani equivalent to anyah; Kanb..5, andni, Kanh. 27, pina equivalent to punym’ and nati equira- 
lent to jadi. The same spelling véti occurs again at Amravati, ¢. 4. in Nos, 232, 249, while, on 
the other hand, I have noted in two inscriptions (C. T, L, p. 53, Nos, 28 and 30) kolaiake. 


Similarly, other modes of orthography sometimes bring us nearer to, and sometimes fake 
ns further from, the learned standard. I may mention amasa[jlaka, Nis. 11 B; doimaniya 
beside baimhana, C.T. 1, p. 14, No. 15; these methods of writing are the more worthy of 
note because, long before, at Kapur di Giri, we regularly find the spelling bramana. ©. T. L., 
p 46, No. 14, writes shanupiea equivalent fo sladvinsati, an absolutely sporadic instance of 
the use of sha in this Prakrit : a similar inscription, no less Prakrit, writes pufrasa beside putas, 
(C. T. L, p. 40, Nos. 3, 5, 6, 7). 

These inconsistencies of orthography are all sporadic. That they certainly do not 
depend on differences of time, can easily be proved by reference to the monuments from 
which the examples have been drawn. 


These monuments are dispersed over a very wide area, Now, between the inscriptions 
of Gujarat or of the caves of the Western const, and those of Amravati at the mouth of the 
Krishes, these of Khandagiri in Orissa, of Satchiin Milava or of Bharhut in Bihir, we find no 
trace of differences of dialect, They extend over at least four centuries, from the second 
century B, C. to the 3rd century A.D., without disclosing, between the most ancient and 
the most modern, any appreciable variation. ‘In an area so extensive, the vulgar tongue 
certainly could not have failed to divide up into numerous dialects. This is o phenomenon 
escaped by no language. Literature bears witness to it for the following period, and no one can 
be tempted to imagine that the fact was then a new one. On the other band, it is clear that a 
language cannot pass through four or five centuries in the mouth of the common people withont 
decay and transformation. The earliest literary specimens which we possess of the Prikrits, 
the stanzas of Hila, and the Prakits of the most ancient dramas, althongh in origin but a short 
distance from the end of the period to which we refer, reveal a phonetic alteration which was 
much further advanced. Let us, therefore, bring ourselves face to face with the orthographical 
facts which have jost been pointed ont. 


The parallel employment of forms unequally altered, belonging to different strata of the 
language shew that this dialect of the monuments, however near we may auppose it to the 
living popular language, is neither its direct oxpression nor its faithful imitation. It 
conceals under a level in part conventional, a more advanced degeneration of the current 
language —o degeneration of which the distortions are reflected in those more corrupted 
epellings which accidentally escaped the engravers, 
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The frequent inconsistencies of the methods of writing shew that we, nevertheless, are 
not dealing with a language which is rigorously subject to minute rules, and fixed by 
studies so definitive that their authority had cut short all individual caprices, Nor can we, on 
the other hand, see in it the spontaneous efflorescence of local dinlects freely expanding in 
their native diversity. 

The language is, therefore, neither purely popular, nor entirely subject to rules. 
Taking all in all, it is to Mixed Sanskrit that the Prakyit of the inscriptions can be micst 
exactly compared, Both, by the general use to which they were subjected, and by their relative 
stability, were raiséd above the character of simple local dialects. In each case each ro- 
presented an analogous effort, — thongh orrested at unequal stages, — to compass a 
regularity, a unification, which, not being yet defined, left more or less room to hesitation 
and to caprice. 

We have just now had to investigate the relationship which united Mixed Sanskrit and 
Classical Sanskrit; it is no less necessary to determine what, in the linguistic series, were the 
respective positions which we should assign to this Monumental Prakrit, and to the 

People are accustomed to call this dialect of the inscriptions, which I desiguate by the name 
of Monumental Prikrit, simply Prikrit, or, more often, Pali, This name lends itself to serlons 
misunderstandings, If all that is meant ia that in its constituent elements it is vory onalogous 
ta the Prikrits, of which Pili is only o particular form, that is all-right; but, so great is the 
danger arising from the use of terms, which are either imperfectly defined or inaccurately 
employed, that people are ordinarily prepared to go mach farther. They admit, as proved, or 
simply as self-evident, the identity between the twodinlects; and such an identity in no way 
exists. 

Tt is, on the contrary, n very romarkable fact, the explanation of which will have to be 
methodically searched for, that the literary Prikrits never appear in ths epigraphic monu- 
ments: and that the Prakrit of the monuments never appears in literature. 

The material elements being in each case identical and drawn from the same popniar 
source, the points of difference deal more with the form than with essentials. They have less 
to do with inflexion than with orthography, but they, none the less, certainly exist, Com- 
pared with monumental Prakrit, two features above all others characterize the Prikrits 
of literature: on the one hand the regularity with which the orthographical rulos 
peculiar to each are applied, and on the other, the invariable custom of writing doUblo 
those homogeneous consonants whose doubling is etymologically justifiable, or which 
results from the assimilation of a non-homogeneous group of consonants. 


The fow examples given above are sufficient to shew how unstable in ita orthography is 
tho Prakyit of the inscriptions, A reference to the monuments themselves will shew plenty 
of other proofs, Sometimes a medial consonant is elided, sometimes it is retained : a hard 
consonant is usually maintained unchanged, but is sometimes softened: the cerebral a and the 
dental » are sometimes distinguished, and sometimes. ono is used alone to the exclusion of the 
other, The palatal # is by tarns used or abandoned in words of identical formation, What 
need we say about the perpetual omissions and confusions which affect the notation of the long 
vowels? ‘There is nothing like this in the Prakrit of the books. In them the value of the 
vowels is everywhere strictly fixed. Does this Prikrit weaken a medial hard letter to a soft 
one? Then it does so always, Does that elide a medial soft letter? Then it elides it in every 
instance. One dialect exclusively employs the dental nasal, another no less exclusively adopts 
the cerebral. If they use both, they do so under distinct and clearly defined circumstances. 1 
know that in several of these peculiarities people have sought for traces of dinlectic or of 
chronological variations, but we have seen what confusion reigns in a number of inscrip- 
tions which belong to the same region and to the same epoch. That confusion allows na to 
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attribute to such causes only a very + sore action. It, in any case, assigns to Monu- 
mental Prakrit a place apart, nigh to, but independent of the Frakrits of the books. 


In order to ba more accurate, it is indispensable to examine more closely those Prikrits of 
the books, — the Literary Prikrits. 


It has long been recognized that the Prikrits of the grammarians and of literature 
are, to @ greater or less extent, languages which possess an artificial and a learnod 
character. The very commencement (v. 2) of the collection of Hala is signiticant:— 


Aman pétiakevvah 

padkiwh soith a gf na jdneiti 
kaemassa fontatatiini 

cunmidt, ¢€ kaha ma lajjanati ? 


It could, therefore, very woll happen that people were unable to understand Prakrit 
poetry. A special study was required to follow it. — This is not the only piece of evidence, but 
the very appearance, the nature of the language, and the way in which it was used, furnish, 
in this respect, still more decisive arguments, 


The more fact that the plays, oven those reputed to be the most ancient, employ at 
the same time, dialects which have reached very different stages of phonetic decay, will 
not allow us to sdmit that these dialects have been really and simply conveyed from 
real life into literature. The way in which they are employed and their allotment amongst 
the characters of the play are regulated, not aecording to the birth-place of the speakers (who in 
general are sipposed to belong to the same country), but in conformity with a comparative scale 
which assigns each dinlect, according to its degree of corruption, to each character according to 
his social rank. It is needless to shew how arbitrary is such o state of affairs, and how it cannot 
have been a direct imitation of the truth. If the Mahirishtri dialect is exclusively reserved for 
poatic use, it is so because it has bocn adapted to the purpose by special manipulations, so that 
it no longer really and exactly represents the language of Mahirishtra. On this point, opinion 
8, I believe, unanimous, and no one doubts that literary castom and convention are in great 
part responsible for the emascalation of this language, which appears unable to bear a single 
strong articulation, and which is resolved into a confused murmar of vowels following one 
ufter the other. Evon those dialects, which, like the Sauraséni, have not been deliberately 
reduced te this degree of weakness, have certainly not escaped a certain amount of retouch- 
ing» Langoages do not, by their organic movement, go again up the stream, down which 
they have been carried by the natural action of phonetic decay, If the languages spoken 
in Indin at the present day possess articulations which have disappeared in the Prikrits, the 
grammatwal constitution of which is infinitely more archaic, the use in literature of which 
is anterior by twelve or fifteen centuries, it is evidently so because the orthography of these 
Prikrits does not absolutely represent the condition of the language at tho time at which 
they were employed or fixed. In this respect the Prikrit grammarians themsalves sup- 
ply significant indications. It is exactly those disdained dialects, which were considered 
as inferior, that have had their forms least altered, and that are nearest to their étymo- 
logical origin. The Paisichi preserves the medial consonants which the superior dialects elide 
(Hémachandra, TV, $24), and the Apabhrarhéa retains the articulatioa of r after a consonant 
(ibid. TV. 398), which is everywhere else suppressed in the uniform level of assimilation. 


The names of the dialects, too, contribute their testimony. Titles, such as Apabhra- 
thba, i. ¢. ‘corruption,’ or perhaps, ‘ corrupted dialect,’ Paikchi, ‘the dialect of demons,’ are 
not names of definite languages, really existing in a precise region. When we found further 
distinguished, the ChilikA-Paikichi, or ‘Little Paiéichi,’ the Ardha-Magadhi, or ‘ Semi. 
Magadhi,' we can scarcely doubt, d priori, that we have to do with dialects which are something 
quite different from simple provincial idioms, [ know that my learned follow-worker and 
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friend, Dr. Hoernle,2 has, with tabarenine to Apabhramdéa and Ardha-Magadbl, put forward pro- 

positions which would make them local dialects with exact boundaries. I do not think that these 
theories could be positively maintained. To tell the truth, his views regarding the first would 
appearto have varied. Recently, in the provisional introduction to the excellent Bihirf Dictionary, 

he pats forward the Apabhramia as the peculiar dialect of the north-west of India. We see 
from the preface to his edition of the Prdktritalakshana of Chanda (p. xx) that this opinion is 
chiefly based on one fact, viz., that the edicts of Kapur di Giri agree with the Apabhraméa in 
optionally retaining an r following another consonant. Such a basis of classification is insufficient. 
We have nothing in any tradition to anthorise the localisation’ of the Apabliramia in the north- 
west, Do not we also find the sporadic retention of this r at Girnar, at Ninighat, and in other 
-insoriptions of the west ? [f the Apabhraméa thus combines apparently ancient forms with 
the most advanced instances of decay, this happens, not owing to a dialectic peculiarity, but to 
the habit, common to all the usnal dialects, of drawing freely on the tradition of the learned 

age, orthography and pronunciation. The Apabbraméa of Hémachandra (IV. 395, cf. 

414, ho: h still retains the r-in composition. Would any one dareto draw chronological deduc- 
tions from this fact P It employs on occasions the vowel ri (IV. 394); are we to see in this 
use the local survival of a sound lost for so many centuries ? Dr. Hoernle was, in my opinion, 
much nearer the troth, when, in the introduction to his Comparative Grammar (pp. rix — xxi) 
he came into accord with the proposition so learnedly put forward by Prof. Pischel,*? who 
considers the Apabbramésa as the popular dialect, as really spoken, in opposition to the Literary 
Prakrit.* 

He considers that there are as many Apabhraméas as Prakrits, and [ think that, in this, he 
has gone too far; for a great deal is still wanted to prove that each Prikrit could be viewed 
as regularly corresponding to a definite local dialect (as we shall see at once in the case of 
Ardhamigadhi). But the main fact to be drawn from the passages which he has quoted, or to 
which he has referred, and from the aathoritative statements of the grammarians themselves, is 
that the Apabhramia is like a general category, into which the grammar throws pell-meil, 
without attempting to classify them into dialectic groups, a number of peculiarities probably 
borrowed from current usage and eliminated from the literary idioms. In this way we can 
explain how the Apabhraméa could appear sometimes more archaic, though usually more 
degenerated, than the learned Prikrits, in which the affectation of orthographic uniformity, 
has made the proscription of falsamas, or st least of such as were too apparent, as large as 
possible. 





3 [Nota by translator. — It is nlmost unnecessary to state that the fact of his being the transistor of M. Senset's 
‘Luminous arguments, in no way binds Mr. Grierson to either accepting or denying their cogency. | 
§ Academy, October 1870, 


© At the enme time Tam ooable to ooderstand on what arguments the idea, expressed by Dr. Hoermle, that the 
Apabbrachia would appear to represent the popolar language spoken by tho Aryane, agd the Paidich! the mme 
language aa spoken by the aboriginal tribes, ia founded. Such an arrangement looks really too systematic, nor is it 
sufficiently justified by the few divergencies which distinguish the Paidéch! from the Apabbrarméa. Some of these, such 
na the hardening of soft consonants, are found now and thon at all epochs, from that of Piyadasi to the Prileyit 
of the monuments, Dr. Hoernle bas himeelf remarked that, in the more modern grammarians, the confusion 
bateroen he Picts med the, Apatite iq perpetenl (Comp, \Criei y- am mete), I believe, indeed, that they 


the Prakpitalakshana (ILL. 87-83), tho two alleged dialects aro characterised by traita, — ‘use of the consecutive 
rin Apabbrathis, substitution of | and n for fr and s—which conld, inno way, be beld sufficient to constitute a 
difference of dialect. They alone mice to show the secondary, theoretical, origin of the separation. When we 
are told that in Puiffich! the spelling safa ( = sta) for Sanak pit sAfa oceurs, are we to believe that this debased dialect bas 
natarally perpetuated the etymological spelling We cannot do #0, any more than we can believe that the Apabhrachas 
preserved the consecutive r. It simply takes up in tateamas, written with o liberty tolerated by its rodeness, and the 
borrowing of which this rudeness iteclf supports, the tradition which we bave already found at work at Girnar, several 
centuries earlier, in spellings like afa/, ke. 
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Dr. Hoernle’s opinion regarding Ardhamigadhi reats, unless 1am mistaken, on but a weak 
basis, He has endeavoured to establish from the inscriptions of Piyadasi a geographical partition 
of the ancient dialécts, which I have already, [ believe, shewn to have little foundation. We 
have, as a fact, no indication of the existence, at that ancient period, of « dialect intermediate 
between the Magadhf and the Mahirishtri. I would add that, by its namo of Arsha, the 
Ardhamiagadhi is at once classed as a literary language. It would bea strange phenomenon 
that we should have to take it as denoting a real idiom, — this dialect, whose sole peculiarity 
is the formation of the nominative singular in #, and which, in other respects, save o few insigni- 
fleant exceptions, is just the same as Mahirishtrl. It bears clearly on its face the mark of its 
artificial origin, I shall indicate, later on, what we may conjecture aa to its formation; and 
certuinly, the first impression awakened by its name, the notion which that uame gives of o 
scholastic idiom, is not one that will mislead us. 

It ia true that, beside these instructive names, other dialects received local titles 
which connected each with a definite tract of country. Ido not even wish to insist on the 
fact that the principal dialect, the one which serves as the basis for the teaching of the gram- 
martinns, instead of habitually receiving ita name of Mahirdshtri, is called Prikyita, the Prikrit 
par excellence, which manifestly contrasts it, as an artificial language, with that other learned 
and literary language, which is Satmekyita, the Sanskrit, This detail can well have only a 
secondary importance, and it remains certain that several Prikrits are designated by geogra- 
phical names; Mah4rashtrl, Sauraséni, Magadhi, It is natural to conclude that they are 
connected respectively with the countries of the Mahirashtra, of the Surasénas, and of 
Magadha. But to what degree, and in what sense are they connected ? 

That each borrows certain characteristic peculiarities from the popular dialect of 
the country of which it beara the name, is a thought which will at once occur to the mind, 
Several facta confirm it, Some of the phanomens attributed to Migadhi by the grammarians — 
the formation of the nominative of a-bases in é¢, the substitution of | for r — are aleo found in 
the official dialect of Piyadasi, and the situation of the royal residence entitles us to consider 
that as approximately representing the idiom of Magadha. Whatever we may be led to think 
of the work of regularisation and of the cutting down to measure by the grammarians, it is 
certain that they have taken their materials for foundation, their constituent elements, 
from the vulgar dialects, and the names which have remained attached to the literary idioms, 
when they have o definite geographical meaning, deserve to be taken into serious consideration. 
Till the contrary is proved, they supply us with un bistoric basis, which we cannot abandon 
without committing a serious imprudence. So far as concerns the Mahdrishtri, the compa- 
risona which the inscriptions of the western coast, in the land of Mahdrishtra, permit us to 
institute, shew that no incompatability exists between what we can identify os belonging to 
the popular language, and the rules of the grammatical idiom. Tho only thing is that we 
must clearly understand under what conditions these comparisons present themselves. Mahf- 
rishtra, where we find at once both a long series of monuments, and, in the verses of Hila, 
an ancient, probably the most ancient, instance of the application of Prikrit to literature, is 
the tract most favourably ciroumstanced for us to form 6 clear idea, on actual evidence, 
of the manner in which the reform of the Prakrit grammarians was accomplished. 

On a consideration of the Prikrit inscriptions of tho West we have been convinced 
that, although they are necessarily based on the popular language of the locality, they 
do not give us a rigorously faithful picture of it. Their orthography is not strictly repre- 
sentative; but, without having that stability which can only be assured by a complete gram- 
matical culture, it tends to get as near as it can to etymology, that is to say to the 
orthography preserved by the learned language. It takes as the typical ideals of its writing 
those instances in which the pronunciation has departed least from the primitive form. The 
parallel use of Mixed Sanskrit is there to prove that this conclusion does not arbitrarily 
atiribute to the authors of the monomental orthography a predisposition which was not theirs. 
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What about the es Mahirishtrt 2 We know, 3 in , the first aay that the grammarians 
distinguish two varieties, — the ordinary Mahirishtri, which is that of Hile and of a portion 
of the poetry of the plays, and the Mahirishtrl of the Jainas,” We can for tha moment neglect 
the shades which distinguish these two groups; taken as a whole, they closely resemble each 
other, as we should expect in the case of dialects which, bearing the same name, must have 
sprung up inthe same soil. Between this literary idiom, and that of the monuments, 
numerous points of difference leap to the front the moment we examine them. We 
must consider these differences more closely, 


The literary orthography ordinarily weakens into the corresponding sonant the hard ¢; I have 
quoted above, from the inscriptions, thea spellings mukuda, vddaka, dhénukekada, kudusadbini, 
déidakani, addagéri, padi datava, padithépita, &c., by the side of the more usual writing which 
retains the consonant as in the standard Sanskrit, The literary langosge readily weakens p into 
4 or », and it completely elides the medial t; I have quoted abave the sporadic spellings thuds 
for thiipa (stéipa), giyamd for gautamd (°mi). The grammarians teach that a soft consonant 
between two vowels is elided; in the monuments, we have met words like J4ayauaia, bhaamta, 
beside bhadawta, siaguta for sivagupta, pavaila and pavayita for pavajita, SAciji and bhda for 
bAGikE and bldja, paywna and pdiina for pddéna, uwyaraka beside évaraka, chiarika, beside the usual 
chivarika, paithina for padithdna, representing pratishthdaa. The locative singular of bases 
in @ ia formed in the Prikrit of literature in 4, and more usually in adimi; if in the monuments 
it is almost always formed in 4, we, nevertheless, find examples like jashdudipamid (Karli No. 10, 
Arch. Sure. IV. 91); and, beside the locative tiranhumbs, theapelling Hranhumi (i. ¢., (iranhusmi) 
(Arch. Surv. p. 106, No. 14). So, also, baimani beside bahmhana in the same dedication. These 
instances prove that the termination m4i was altered, in a manner more or less constant, into 
@imé in the vulgar pronunciation, 


The y is constantly changed into j in the regalar writing, and, consequently, yy into jj, and 
the group rya into jja, through an intermediate yya. Cases like Seipeetenry (C.-T. 1, 
p. 31), No. 7; for “dhajinash, viniyiyasa, p. 16, No. 20, pugathanh, Ranh. No. 98, riéydmacha, 
Arch. Surv, IV. p. 99, No, 4 (perhaps we might add 4Adya beside b5héja), prove that in real 
pronunciation there was no distinction between y and j. Elsowhere, beside learned spellings like 
achariya (C. T. L, p. 100), deharia, Kanh, No, 17, we meet the forms dyyaka, Kanh. No. 19, 
Cc. T. L, p. 60, No. 2; bhayayd, C. T. 1, p. 43, No. 6, &., payavasdnd, Arch, Surv. p. 114, 
No, 22; and the sporadic spellings, bhajdya, Kanh. 19, 27; bharijdyé, Nias. 22; bhddrajanijja, 
Kagh, 97, beside pdniyya, do not permit us to doubt that, between the grammars and the 
inscriptions, the difference was purely apparent, and simply graphic, I conld quote other details, 
and, compared with the siitras I. 2; III. 129, of Hémachandra, point out, in the monuments, 
the spellings diodsini, Kanh. 28, Kuda 22, iddgni, Arch. Surv. IV. 114, No. 3, &e., dé, Kanh. 
No, 3, beside 64 (Mahad. 1), or vé (Junnar, 14), 


These comparisons suffice to put in its true light the character of the grammatical 
present tho same language but at slightly different periods of ita history: both modify 
ite s(t cp aah ag which is in part arbitrary, but dominated in cach case 
by divergent predilections. The one, when it is inspired with learned recollections, 
ordinarily chooses as its aniseed the least altered etymological form: the other goes, so to 
speak, to the extreme limit of existing corruptions; it prefers to take the most advanced 
facts of phonetic deterioration, as the level which grammatical elaboration imposes with a more 
or lesa absolute regularity on the system which it has consecrated. 


The arbitrary constructions of the school can, of course, work in more then one direc- 


tion. We must expect not only to find different tendencies, but also to mest both partial 
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which have been directly supplied by the popular speech. A comparison of the 
various literary Mahdrashtris, the parallel employment of which I have already mentioned, 
throws a striking light opon this point of view. 

As Professor Jacobi (loc. eit.) points out, the Mahdrishtri of Vararachi and the poets differs 
from that of Hémachandra and the Jains in two main peculiarities. The former does not use 
the ya-sruli, and everywhere substitutes the cerebral » for the dental n : the latter retains the 
dental » at the commencement of words, and when it is doubled. It is quite natural that the 
origin of these divergencies has first been sought for," either in diversities of dialect, or in 
differences of time ; but I should be surprised if anyone, with the knowledge which we are now 

beginning to acquire of Indian epigraphy, could persevere in this view. 

So far as concerns the first point, the introduction of a y between vowels — or, according 
to Hamechandra, more exactly, between two a's — which form an hiatus, I lay no stress on 
several circamstences, disagreement between the grammarians, disagreement between the rules 
of the grammar and the manuscript tradition,’ which 4 priort, appear to indicate that this role 
is susceptible of arbitrary extensions and restrictions. I content myself with calling the texts 
of the inseriptions as witnesses. The ordinary orthography is too ready to adopt the 
methods of the learned language io allow many hiatus to exist. I have, however, quoted 
uiany examples, and I could quote more; bhéa, bhéigi, pddina, chiarika, paifhdna, bhaadia, pulumat, 
phulwa; the spellings chétiasa (Kagh. 5), pafianya (Kanh. 4), the terminations pavaitikda, 
pineklasonda, (Kagh. 21), bheyda (Kagh. 27). It follows that from an epoch earlier than 
that of our literary authorities, the local pronunciation supported the existence of the hintus 
in Mahirashtra, as well as in the other provinces of India. It must be assumed that, there 
as elsowhere, but not more than elsewhere, the hiatus implied a light utterance-break ana- 
logous to the soft breathing. If this has been denoted by means of the y, whether in all, or in 
special cases, the choice can be explained on the one hand by the imitation of o certain 
number of terminations of the learned declension, and on the other by the fact that the 
change in every case of an original y to j, left the sign for y avsilable for s special function. 
Sometimes the inscriptions spply v for this purpose, as in pulumdvisa (Nas, 15), bhaydva 
vélidatdea (Kuda, No. 23), and the parallel employment in this Inst inscription of the spelling 
uyaraka, for uvaraka, clearly shews that neither the » in the one case nor the y in the other 
represented any actual pronunciation. They are merely equivalent expedients for concealing 
from the eyes a hiatus which the recollections of the cultivated language caused to be consi- 
dured as clumsy ead barbarous. It was o similar idea, and not a chimerical peculiarity of a 
jocal dinleect, which has caused the employment of the ya-éruti by one echool, and which has subse- 
quently eansed it to pass into the rules of its grammars and into the usages of -its books. 

As for the use of the dental » and the cerebral g, the case is, if possible, atill more striking. 
At first sight, a dialect which invariably pronounces an initial » in one way and # medial » in 
another, should surprise os and put us on our guard. Bat the question is more general, and 
the case is susceptible of being argued with greater precision. 

| must confess that I cannot sufficiently expreas my surprise tosee nowadays the distinc 
tion between the cerebral and the dental nasal taken as a basie of classification when dealing 
with the ancient Prakrits. It will be remembered how the form of the cerebral J is known to 
none of the inscriptions of Piyadasi which are couched in the Migadhi orthography. The 
dental | is alone used. If this is o peculiarity of the dialect, it is very curious that, in the 
literary Migadbi, the dental » should, on the contrary, completely disappear, and that the 
cerebral alone should be admitted. At Bharhat, the ordinary inscriptions know only one |, the 
dental »; but there is, nevertheless, one exception, and it is characteristic. The royal inscrip- 

# Jacobi, p. 16.~E. Millor, Beitr. Zur. Gramm, des Joinaprdrit, pp. 3 and ff. 
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tion of the eastern porch, dated in the reign of the Suhgas, ases concurrently both forms | and 
L ; bat in what way? It has pitina, puténa, puténa, probably téranah and certainly upashsw. 
If both forma are here known, it is quite clear that the distinction between them is, not 
popular, but arbitrary and learned. This is proved not merely by its inconsistencies and by 
ita irregalarities, but by the application of the cerebral » to terminations in which its presence 
is explicable in Sanskrit, but in Sanskrit only, by the proximity of an r which has disappeared 
in the vulgar idiom. At Girnar, at the time of the.edicts of Aidka, where the distinct 
between mand » is marked, the pedantic imitation does not go so far, — the cerebral » never 
appearing in terminations. At Siinchi, the state of affairs is very analogous to that which ts 
presented at Bharhat. In all the ancient dedications the [ is unknown. It only makes its 
appearance in an inscription of the reign of Sitakagi (No. 190), the introducer of Sanskrit into 
the epigraphy of the Andhras. At the other extremity of Indis, in the monuments of Ceylon, 
the signs j and J are evidently employed without distinction, and it is natural to conolode 
that the caso was the same in the region from which that great island had borrowed its alphabet 
It is a curious fact that the only inscription (No. 57 of E. Miller) in which « deliberate 
distinction appears to have been made — we have in it mahasarané, budhasaranagalé, beside 
nati (nathi), afhdné, niyaté — appears to be directly based on a Migadhi dialect, and yet, in its 
use of | and J, it deviates equally both from the practice of Piyadasi, and from the rules of 

Nowhere are things more clear than in the tract which interests us more immediately, 
the country of Mahirishjra. I have just drawn attention to the fact that in the root-portion of 
words, Girnar follows Sanskrit in distinguishing between the two n’s. At Ninighit, the 
ancient Andhras knew nothing but the dental ». The cerebral J reappears in the period 
following, we have seen above under what conditions. The confusion is continual. No fixed 
rule allows us to disentangle it. Neighbouring inscriptions make exclusive use, the one of 
|, the other of I... The meaning of this hesitation, of this medley, is further accentuated by 
the parallel facts concerning the palatal #. This nasal has disappeared in the literary 
Mshar&shtris, and is replaced by the cerebral or by the dental. Nevertheless, in the inscrip- 
tions, we constantly find the genitive réi, and algo forms auch as héranika (C. T.1., p. O4, 
No. $2). On the other hand spellings euch as kaliafaka (C.T. L., p. 53, Nos, 28, 30) are of 
a uature to lead us to conclude that the fis no longer os living letter. We have, indeed. 
already quoted éranaka, ani, andni, héranika, pina, nati, &o., which shew that the use of the 
sign 4 ia only a mere pedantic affectation.® It is certainly not otherwise with the signs | 
and I. Inthe inscriptions they represent a value which is in both cases absolutely identical ; 
and if the grammatical reform of the literary dialects has assigned to them special riles, it is 
owing to an arbitrary differentiation which has no connexion with the actual variations of the 
current pronunciation, 

Although summary, these remarks are, unless I am mistaken, sufficient to mark the peculiur 
characteristics’ of Monumental Prikrit, and also, more especially, of the Literary Prakrits, and 
to present them under their true aspect. This is an indispensable preparation for elncidating 








the problem with which we are concerned, It resolves iteelfinto two terms; when end 
now were the Literary Prakrite constituted? These two points embrace all the secondary 
questions. 


It is a trite observation that languages, in the normal course of their history, are invari- 
ably subject to a gradual decay of their phonetic elements. This is a current down which all 
float. None can, of itself, go up the stream by its natural movement. This has ordinarily, and 
very natarally, been made the basis of tho relative chronology of the dialects of India. ~The 


© It is very possible that this state of affairs was in reality mach more sociont. In fact, putting amde the 
peculiar spelling faydeu (G. VIII. 1), the edicts of Girnar, slong with the ordinary orthography of A for ny 
have in one passage (VILI. 4) the reading Airashga. Inversely, while the 4 eppeares nowhere in the edicts in the 
Migadhi dialect, Dhauli presents an unique example in pafidilt for pratijli, always supposing that the reading 
of the Corpus is exact, which [ hare great difficulty in believing. 


= 
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preceding remarks make evident with what particular reservations we should here surround 
the application of this principle. In themselves, the Sanskrit forma are certainly more arch ic ; 
they are historically older than the Prikrit forms of the time of Piyndasi. Yet thut does 
not prevent Sanskrit, asa whole language, in the form in which we know it now, having 
only succeeded in conquering for itself an existenos long after the rise of his Prakrit. So 
it is with the different Prikrits. The general phonetic appearance of Pili is certainly more 
archaic than that of Mahirishtri.. Haye we any right to conclude that therefore it actually 
existed, in its definitive form and orthography, before Mahdrishtri ? Inno way. In short, we 
must carefully distingush between the constituent elementa of the dialect, considered directly, 
and their notilization in the shape of a particular literary dialect, adapted to a certain order of 
prodaction. We cannot apply to literary idioms, im part artificial and learned, the same 
measure as that which we apply to purely popular languages. They, the former, can, ina 
sense, go up the regular stream of their linguistic development. This ig the very fact. which 
we have proved for Mixed Sanskrit. When I speak of inquiring into tho age of the 
Literary Praikrits I mean, no* to detarmine the epoch to which the elements, morpholo- 
gical and phonetic, of which they aro composed, can be traced up, but to fix the moment 
when they were arrested, crystallized, in a definite form for literary use. For this 
They can be made to prove that such a dialect cannot be earlior than such a given 
epoch. The better preserved forms prove nothing, They may have been either subsequently 
reconstructed in the light of the learned language, or preserved for a greater or less period by 
tradition before receiving their place and their congecration in the special dialect of which 
they finally formed an integral part. 

The criterion, therefore, founded exclusively on the general phonetic appearance of the 
dialects must be resolutely put to one side, if we wish to avoid misconceptions regarding the most 
certain, the most characteristic features of the history which we are endeavouring to build up. 

This being settled, a two-fold object of inquiry presents itself. On the one side, the 
relation existing between the Prikrite of the monuments and that of the books, and of 
the other, the relation existing between the literary Frikrita and Sanskrit. 

To set to deliberately, to convert, by systematic work, popnlar dislects into literary 
dialects with forms fixed for ever, is not so simple an ides that it would suggest itself of itself, 
and that it should not require any explanation, Such an undertaking must evidently be 
regulated ons prototype, on some pre-established model. India possesses a type of this descrip- 
tion, Sanakrit. Indeed, if we pay heed to the names, prdkrita and saswkrita are correlative terma. 
The actual bond which connects together the two series of facta ia certainly no leas close than the 
formal relationship of the names which designate them. Historically, the earlier term is Sanskrit, 
On that point there can be no possible doubt. It is the very elaboration and diffusion of Sanakrit 
which has served as the basis and model for the elaboration of the Prikrits. They have been 
regularised in imitation of it. The regollection of this origin is perpetuated in the teaching of 
the gr ians. They take care to establish that Prikrit has Sanskrit for its baais and for its 
source (Hémach. I. 1, and Dr. Pischel's notes). It would be a mistake to attribute to the 
Hindils, on the strength of such a remark, the ides of a linguistic genealogy founded on com- 
parative analysis. When Vararnchi and others (cf. Lassen, Instit. Ling. Prikrit, p. 7) declare 
that the prakri#i of Saorasénf is Sanskrit, and that of Mahirashtri and of Paiéacht the 
Bauras‘ni, it is quite clear that we must not take the proposition in an historical sense. It is 
nothing but a manner of stating that Saurasfn!, in variona characteristics, approaches Sanskrit 
orthography more nearly than the other dialects, — that it is in a fashion midway between the 
learned language, and the dialects with a more altered orthography, It ia not a genealogical 
classification, but an entirely practical one, It is something like a direct recognition of the 
method according to which these languages have received their grammatical fixation, This 
working has taken for its basis the grammar of the learned languagé, and for its principle the 

gradation of each of them on « determined Igvel below the stage of Sanskrit, 
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I now come to the second object of inquiry. 

Monumental Prikrit and the Literary Prikrita start from the same source. Their 
main difference consists in this, that they have been unequally cultivated. The latter 
posseas 8 character more stable, their mode of writing is more perfect. Is this to be explained 
by indifference to these particulars on the side of the former? Certainly not, The part which 
it plays as the official language of the inacriptions, the general level which it knows how to retain 
above the more altered locai dialects, allow us to recognise in it an idiom already refined, and 
with an inevitable tendency, a is universal in India, to establish itself aga fixed and regular 
language. How could we believe, if there already existed, in the Literary Prikrits, a parallel 
model of better regulated and more complete orthography, that the writers could have, when 
asing the language for inscriptions, neglected to profit by it, and to utilize its experience ? 

But general considerations are not anfficient. Whatever it bo worth, the demonstration, to 
be conclasive, mast ba connected with precise and characteristic phenomena. ‘The facts rolat- 
ing to the graphio représentation of double consonants have afforded us valuable 
assistance for establishing certain ossential points in the comparative history of Classics 
and Mixed Sanskrit, and the dofe of the same order are no less instructive in the new 
ground on which we tread at present. 


The Literary Prakrits observe every doubling without exception, There does not 
exist a single Prikrit text which departs from this role, or a single grammarian who does not 
explicitly teach it, or shew by evidence that he assumes it. The strictness with which it is 
aniformly introduced in all the dialects shews that we have here a rule which has from 
the very commencement exercised its influence on the grammatical work? 


This mode of writing scems, in itself, to be perfectly simple; it is only the expression of 
the actual pronunciation. Bat the matter is not so easy as that. Not only does the most 
ancient orthography, that of the edicts of Piyndasi, abstain from observing it, but we have 
seon that Mixed Sanskrit, in spite of the tendency which led it to approach historically older 
forms, adopted it slowly, and, as [ have admitted, under the influence of Classical Sanskrit. 
It is no less a stranger to the Prikrit of the monuments throughout the whole period with which 
weare now dealing, We are entitled to affirm this as a general fact, though I shall shortly 
point out certainexceptions, which, far from weakening the rule tend to emphasize its correctness. 


This graphic usage of the literary Prikrits, which is inseparable from their very elabora- 
tion and from their grammatical establishment, was, therefore, not borrowed by them from earlier 
established customs. It is not moet in epigraphy, nor in the current practico which 
epigraphy certainly refiectse. It can only have boon borrowed by them, as it was 
borrowed by Mixed Sanskrit, from the pre-existing orthography of Classical Sanskrit. 
T baye just shown that it waa 4 priori more than probable that the very iden of refining the local 
dialects into literary tongues, and still more probably the principles onder which the latter 
were elaborated, must have had their source in the existence, in the employment, and in the 
rule of profane Sanskrit, This orthographical peculiarity lends to this view a new and positive 
foundation in fact, and certain date borrowed from epigraphy shew it in its full light. 


I have said that the Prikrit of the inscriptions does not double ita consonants. It 
remains, in this respect, faithful to the ancient tradition. This fidelity is not invariable, and 
does uot ondure to sn indefinite period. From 4 certain epoch, we find some examples of 
doubling | sporadically. The last inscription of Visithfputa Pulumiiy! (4. 8., IV 
p. 118, No, 21) has stapharanaputtasya. Tho termination asya, which is repeated in Baise. 
kasya, abuldmavithavasya, clearly shows that the engraver employed this doubling in a moment 
of Sanskritizing imitation. In the purely Prikrit texts of MAdharipate Sakasina, we meet 








i Knap te neler ckbaa aaat readopting in its case the primitive inaxactoes of the Hindd 
orthography, noglects to note these doublings : bat it none the leas fithfully observes thom in pronunciation. 
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dyyakéna (A. 8, V. p. 19, No. 14), dyyakéaa and buddha (ibid. p. 82, No. 19) The 
maintenance of the long vowel. before the double consonant ia here to reveal a Sapskrit influence, 
and an analogous action is altogether natoral in the participle buddha, which is identical in 
the learned language and in the popular tradition. Doublings (even purely Prikyit ones) are 
more numerous in No. 27 of Kaghé6ri (4. 5., p. 85): pdpiyya®, bhddrajanijdnan, etia, ekka, ettd, 
pultdna, savoaséva, ¢fhitdnan, iti, This inseription is, generally speaking, rather couched in 
Mixed Sanskrit, forms like pratigraid, putrasya, hulasya, bear witness to © more or leas 
direct action on the part of classical orthography. Ita linguistic level is, in other respects, 
very uneven, and side by side with these Sanskrit forms, appears @ genitive like dhuiwa. 
Dr. Bibler, whose experience on this point is entitled to great respect, considers that this 
inscription, written in Andhra characters, contains some forms of more modern letters, It, 
therefore, most probably, belongs to the third century. 


These facta speak clearly, It is certain that Prikrit, as it was written on the ~ 
monuments, was quite ready to aceept the graphic doubling of congonants. From the 
moment when the diffosion of Sanskrit set the example of this doubling, this tendency shews 
itself in various dispersed instances, welling over from Mixed Sanskyit to introduce iteelf into 
Prikrit, These instances form the evidence of the movement which was inevitably destined to 
carry on the Prilkits in its course. They shew also that this movement had not yet resulted 
in the fixation of the orthography of the Prikrits, for, in that case we should find in the Prikrit 
of the monuments, instead of rare indications, a constant practice. 


Later facts prove that this ia not an unfounded conjecture, 


It will be remembered that after the commencement of the 3rd century, the series of 
epigraphical monuments is interrapted by an unfortunate lacwna. The most ancient inscrip- - 
tiuns which come next to carry on the chain of tradition, are, so far as is at present known, a 
few epigraphs of the Pallavas. The earliest is an endowment of Vijayabuddhavarman.!® 
Messrs. Burnell and Fleet agree, on palwographical grounds, in attributing it to the fourth 
eontury.!! Of the four faces which are covered with writing, only the last is in Sanskrit. 
In the condition in which they have come down to us, the three firat do not appear to be 
susceptible of a continued translation, but that ia not indispensable for our present purpose. 
Whatever may be the difficulties and uncertainties, the general fact which concerns us leaps 
at onee prominently into notice. Words like sirivijayakhandavammamahdrdjassa, yuvama- 
Adrajassa, sirivijayabuddhavammagea, pdduttare pasé shew us a Prakyit which, for the first time 
in the series of epigraphs, doubles its consonants like the grammatical Prikrits, This, too, 
is not an accidentoracaprice. The copper-plates of Hirahagagalli, which belong to the same 
dynasty, and to the same time, end which have been kindly communicated to me by Mr. 
Burgess,!? use on the whole the same orthography. | 

The fact is of high importance. It conclusively testifies how the writing of the monu- 
monts was naturally inclined to adopt the more regular and accurate orthography used 
by the Literary Prikrits, If, therefore, it had not adopted it sooner, it was because that 
usé had not yet been established. It thus gives usa means for determining with sufficient 

To sum up. The reform of the Literary Prakrits was subsequen : t to the diffusion of. 
Sanskrit in profane use, and cannot therefore, be earlier than the first centuries of our 
era. In the 4th century it had been carried out; at least, the general system had been 
established. This is borne witness to by the reaction which it exercised upon the Prikrit of 
the monuments; all that we do not know is to what dialects it at first extended, The few 
examples of doubling which we find in the epigraphs of the end of the 2nd century, or of the 
beginning of the drd, would seem to mark this epoch as the period of this grammatical work. 

4 Fleet, Ind. dnt, 1880, p, 100, i! Jind. Ant. 1876. r , T. 

1 It bas since been published by Dr. Bibler in Bsterighica Iediva, fut RR eae Ss 
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Without being in a position to state with positive accuracy, we cannot be far wrong m™ asserting 
that the second and third centuries are the earliest time at which it can have been brought 
forward into practice. It is clear that this work cannot have been contemporaneous for all the 
dialects, and that, for several, it has only been carried out at a much later period. 

These conclusions compel us to accept an important consequence. This conse- 
quence is that all the Pali-Prakrit literature which we pousess ia, in the orthographical 
form in which we now havo it, later than the grammatical reform of the Prikyita, and 
later than the 2nd or 3rd century. 

I must here do away with a scruple which might arise in the reader's mind, and suggest 
one explanation. 

My last inductions are principally founded on the date of the doubling of conso- 
nants in writing, Am I not éxaggorating the importance of an orthographical detail ? 

Té will first be remarked that the argument drawn from doubling, if I have been right in 
insisting upon it on account of facts which allow us to treat it with a striking degree of 
accuracy, comes simply to confirm and to cireumscribe, from the point of view of chronology, 
& proposition which @ priori compelled its own acceptance. Or can any one doubt that the 
regularisation of the Prikrits, such as we find it both in grammatical manuals and in literary 
works, was not necessarily later than the final elaboration and diffusion into common life of 
Sanskrit, or that it was not inspired by and modelled on it? This imitation of Sanskrit perforce 
carries ns, after what has been said above, to at least the second century. 

Moreover, we must take care not to minimize too much the importance of this graphic 
phenomenon. Forseveral centuries, through minor modifications, acertain orthographical system 
was maintained in the Prakrit of the monuments, without undergoing any attack, or snbmit- 
ting to any compromise. All at once, we find, one day, this system modified, and modified in a 
regular, constant manner, in one of ita most characteristic traits. The incident, from 
grammatical point of view, is not so petty, By its very enddenness, by *he strictness with which 
the new principle is applied, it indicates that a revolution of some magnitude has intervened. 


This doubling may pass for a detail, but it is not an isolated one, Jt forms an integral 
part of a more general reconstruction, It is one of the most apparent manifestations, but it is 
far from exhausting them. The fixation of the Prikrits by the learned has also tonched 
other points. There is no appéarance or indication of its haying been executed in successive 
stages, and, so to speak, in several acts, It can only be understood as taking placo at a 
single blow in the first dialects which were subjected to it, It could subsequently have 
extended to the others by s natnral process of imitation. If we prove the app lcasion - one 
characteristic feature of the system, we may be assured that that system in Its entirety has 
just, for the first time, been put in practice, 

_ A decisive fact testifies to the importance of this moment in the history of the Prakrite. 
It ia netural that one graphic system should disappear from use on the arrival of a p Sar 
which was more complete and more consistent to itself. That is what happened ere 
Sanskrit in the presence of Sanskrit. Now, with the Srd century, Monumental a 
disappears without return, The Pallava inscriptions are in pure Pali, and: after Nene 
Sanskrit remains, alone amongst the tongues of Aryan stock, as the language of epigraphy: 

The objection, the a, appears to me to be divested of serious importanoe: 


As for the explanation, I can be brief. Ine sbie ve cei 

Of Prikyit of earlier date than the grammatical reform, we possess nO positive ae 
other than epigraphic evidence. All the literary works are written according © whieh 
established by the grammarians, and they all bear evident traces tie casket and 
followed the scholastic reform. I conolude from this that all, from the en ee in 
the canon of the Jainas to the verses of Hila and to the dramas, are, in the a0 | 
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which we now have them, of later date than the labours of the grammarians, and conse- 
quently, than the third century. 

Are we, therefore, to conclude that the dialects which the echools retouched, had never, 
before this epoch, been applied to literature Such is not my opinion. We shall see, on the 
contrary, that the use for which several have been specialized, the archaic form which several 
of them have preserved, can only be explained by the existence of certain traditions, either 
literary or religious. People composed stanzas in Mahdrishtri before the collection of Hala 
was written in its present form. Long before the Sinhalese Tripifaka was fixed in the shape 
in which we now read it, there existed, amongst certain sects of Buddhists, a number of for- 
mulse, rules, and legends transmitted in s dialect in its essence closely resembling the Pali of 
our books. We must, nevertheless, take care not to exaggerate the accuracy or the importance 
of these earlier compositions, They must have remained purely oral, or, at most, had only 
received a written form, which was accidental and ephemeral. A sect, Boddhist, Jaina or 
other, which possessed, whether written, or even living in 1 finally established oral tradition, 
a definite and consecrated canon, would certainly never bave consented to alter it by sub- 
mitting it to a new grammatical remodelling. Moreover, this grammatical retouching must 
have been at first undertaken in answer to a demand, to give for the new requirements of 
editing and codification, the instrament which was necessary to them, The fixation and the 
reform ofa dialect peculiar to the sect, which was used for ita fundamental texts, can 
only be conceived as occurring at the date when they were for the first time united in a 
definitive collection of traditions, which had hitherto been either imperfect or dispersed. 
If they had been established sooner in a canonical corpus, the language of that corpus would itself 
have been the law. Its authority would have rendered reform both useless and impossible. This 
reform would, on the other hand, under the conditions in which it was produced, have been 
equally inexplicable, if we did not admit previous attempts at editing. Although imperfect and 
fragmentary, they have, in a general way, marked for each dialect the low-water mark of its 
phonetic development, and furnished the characteristic traits of its morphology. 

It is expressly subject to this reserve that we must understand the conclusions 
which I have indicated, At the present moment, ] am only dealing with a special class of 
considerations. It is unnecessary to aay that there are arguments of another nature which 
appear to me to confirm these inductions. I here leave them aside, and only wish to point ont, 
en passant, one interesting instance of agreement, There are reasons for believing that the 
stanzas of Hila represent the most ancient specimen of Prikrit literature. In the course of 
his learned and ingenious labours on this valuable coliection, Prof. A. Weber! has proved that 
the third century is the earliest date to which it is possible to refer it. 


I have now replied, so far as the documents on which I depend appear to allow, to this 
first question; — at what epoch did the Literary Prikrita begin to be fixed and to establish 
themselves? We should also like to know how and under the influence of what circumstances 
this blossoming forth took place, 

This question has hitherto been treated asa simple problem of linguistics, Each dialect 
has been considered as having been, at the epoch when it received its literary form, a spoken 
and living idiom. Taking this principle as a foundation, a series based solely on phonetic com- 
parisons has been converted into a chronological scale. I have protested agninst this con- 
fusion, and indicated why, in my opinion, we must discard a criterion which has been adepted 
with too ready a confidence. 

The literary elaboration of the Prikrits cannot have been earlier than the second or third 
century, It has been in no way proved, and, indeed, it is hardly probable, that it should 


8 Webur, Das Saplaialakash des Hila, p. xxiii 
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have are is for all the Prikrite at the same time. Once given the initiatory impulee, 
the new comers could have followed a movement to which they were originally strangers. In 
each case it is a special question, less of linguistica than of literary history, which is 
necessarily difficult and delicate, and which demands thorough investigation for each dialect. 
Tam not called upon to enter, nor shonld I have the means of entering, upon such an inquiry, 
even admitting — and I am very far from admitting — that each of these separate pro- 
blems ia at the present moment ripe for discussion. It is sufficient for me to indicate 
certain facts which appear aa it they would throw some light on the problem as a whole. 
On looking at it nearer, it resolves itself into two questions, 


We must understand why some of the popular dialects were transformed into 
literary dialects more or less touched up by learned hands, 


Wo must discover how and under what circumstances each received the particular 
form in which it has been ultimately fixed. 

The previous existence of Sanskrit gives an easy reply to the first question. Loarned ° 
languages have been settled in India in all parts and at all periods. The continued 
tradition of a religious language distinct from the current tongue, the ancient creation of a 
literary language fashioned on its model, a language consecrated both by ita origin and by the 
privileged position of its authors, — all these very special conditions snfficiently explain the 
fact. To this must be added the inflnence of the social constitution. By the overruling 
authority which it conferred on the Brahmans, it assured to scholastic formalism, to the 
preferences and undertakings of the learned, an empire altogether surer and more powerful 
than could otherwise have been expected. 

I content myself, therefore, with merely pointing out the canses, the action of which has 
been so evident. 

The second question is more complex: why should such and such dislects and not 
such and such others have been the object of this literary culture? How comes it that 
dialecta in very different degrees of degeneration conld have been fixed under parallel 
circumstances, and, more, at an epoch long posterior to the linguistic period represented by 
their respective constituent elements? What inflnences have determined the level at which 
each one has been arrested ? 

If the existence of a learned language, like Sanskrit, is an indispensable postulate for the 
very existence of the Literary Prikrits, its influence was not confined to an initintory impulse. It 
is manifest that the classical grammar has, in matters of detail, played the part of a regulator. 
The classical language fixed in all its parts, surrounded by so much authority and prestige, 
would present itself to learned labour as a type of perfection: ita action could not fail 
to be powerful, It is the existence of it alone which can explain how such a partial re- 
organization, a partial levelling, could have taken place without throwing the whole into 
irremediable disorganisation. The model was there, at once a light and a restraint. 


If we take these dialects in taemselves and in their separate destinies, it is not dificult to 
discern several factors which have mot only rendered possible, but which have prepared the 
way for, and which have inspired, their definitive constitution. 

All the Priikyits have their roots diving deep into the popular language, The ethnic 
names which several bear, may, in one or more instances, be deceptive, bnt, cértainly, all their 
easential elements are originally borrowed from the living language. This peculiarity is common 
to all, but all the popular dialects have not been raised to the rank of grammatical Prikrite. 
This learned crystallization of several of them, occurring at an epoch when Sanskrit waa 
coming inte common nse and had put i in the hands of all an excellent literary instrument, must 
have had special reason for its motive in each particular case, Several such reasons, literary or 
religious, local or scholastic, will readily suggest themselves. 
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if the definitive fixation ik the Prakrite, and, As & Consequence, idicsinkwiay din 1510. Gusds 
present form of the works which have come down to us, cannot have been appreciably earlier 
than the third century, it is very plain that neither these languages, nor these works could have 
one day sprong from nothing. They must have had antecedents. There certainly existed, in a 
more or leas rudimentary condition, long before this epoch, a popular and profane literature, 
hardly or not at all written, but nevertheless livmg. We find positive traces of it in the 
inscriptions. I need not refer, in the inscription of Siripulumayi (Nis. No. 14), to the well- 
known allusions to the Epic legend. The religious secta could have, nay, must have, from 
the age of their foundation, preserved teachings and relations, and, at the same time, a 
more or leas altered tradition of the language which had at first served for their propa- 
gation. It is from these sources that the arbiters of the literary renovation were able to draw 
the characteristic elements of the idioms to which they gave a definitive form. In several 
respects the situation of the Prikrits is altogether analogous to that of Sanskrit as I 
understand it, and as I have sketched it above. 


If Maharashtri has become, in preference to every other dialect, idles pee rhea 
poetry, it is because it was in Mahirishtra more than elsewhere, that there had spontaneously 
developed a poetry which served as a model for more learned attempte. The Jainas, while nsing 
the Mahirishéri, have introduced into it the termination é of nominatives masculine, The name 
Magadhi preserved for their dialect well shews that this innovation is, aa it were, a Inst echo of 
the recollections which they had kept of this country of Magadha, with which more than one 
historic tie connected them, It is evidently an analogous recollection which is expressed in 
the application of the same name, Maigudhi, to the language of the Sinhalese Tripitaka. A few 
rare Migadhisms can hardly pass fora mark oforigin. Several traces of Migadhisms, however, 
appear in the most ancient inscriptions of Ceylon, which seem to testify that, as we might 
expect, it waa a kind of Migadhi which was employed in the propaganda of Piyadasi. The 
Sinhalese canon pretends to descend directly from it; im reality, an altogether different 
influence rules the language in which it is couched, — an influence probably emanating from the 
west of Indin. The Mixed Sanskrit of the Buddhists of the North-West ia the Prikrit ortho- 
graphy which was the most closely allied to Literary Sanskrit, and it was it which, in all 
likelihood, was the soonest fixed in a lasting tradition. It is very possible that Pili owes some- 
thing of its archaic character to this leaning towards etymological orthography of which 
Western India haa furnished us with multiple proofs, The tradition of it must have been, to 
un vertain degree, preserved by the sect to which we are to attribute the drawing up of the 
southern Tripifaka, 





From this point of view there is one fact which seems to me to be sufficiently striking to 
deserve being mentioned here, Three provincial Prikrits hold the place. of honour in the 
erammars, the Mahirishtri, the Magadhi, and the ‘Sauraséni. It would give quite a false idea 
of the Prikrit grammariana to imagine that they claimed, under these three names, to include 
all the principal families of the popular dialects. Their only aim was always practical utility, 
and we shall be in no danger of wronging them if we affirm that they never conceived the idea 
of « general and methodical classification of all the Prikrit dialects, It is upon special condi- 
tions, local or historical, that the importance of these three dialects must be founded. Now, we 
jearn from their origins, as indicated by their names, that they exactly correspond to the homes 
of the three systems of writing which the monuments allow us to descry in periods earlier than 
the grammatical one; the Mahirishtri to the Monumental Prikrit of the West const; the 
MaAgadhi to the official orthography of Piyadasi, and the Sauraséni, the one which possesses the 
most archaic aspect, to the Sauskpitizing Prikrit of Mathura and the North-West, It seems 
that the more or less obscured recollections, the more or less interrupted perpetuation, of a 
tradition, founded on early attempts at writing, set in movement in these three homes, and ot 
least facilitated the creation of literary dialects. 

Whatever may be the value of this conjecture, one conclusion is certain. It ia only in 
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the circumstance of an earlier tradition, local, religious or literary, kept up by means 
and under conditions which may have varied, that the grammatical reform, from which 
Sprang the grammatical Prakrits in the form in which we know them, can have been 
possible. Iam here content with pointing ont the fact in its general aspect. I have not get 
myself to approach the thorny questions of literary history which surround the peculiar origin of 
each of these dialects. I have at least wished to shew, while laying before the reader the proposi- 
tion to which the facts of philology appear to me irresistibly to drive us, that as a whole it presents 
nome of those insurmountable difficulties which a mind pre-possessed by different theories might 
expect. In coneluding, I wish to remark that this necessary allowance of a previous tradition, 
is an important corrective to what might seem too positive in my statements regarding the final 
redaction of the Palior Prikrit books. Thia reserve is indispensable. As for laying down the 
limits in each particalar case, for accurately distinguishing between what is the work of the last 
editors, and what the inheritance of earlier tradition, such a task would be infinite. Perhaps 
we shall never be in a position to accomplish it in its entirety. 
PART IV. 
CONCLUSION. 

The above observations have led me to touch on most of the more general problems which 
the linguistic history of ancient India presents, I cannot conclude without summing op the 
principal conclusions to which I have been conducted. They are, in several respects, in conflict 
with generally received ideas; but we must consider that, hitherto, the examination of these 
questions is, as is admitted by all, far from having ended in categorical results.4 Our know- 
ledge on this subject is still too incomplete, too floating, to allow a little novelty to excite 
surprise or to justify distrust. I have dealt with one sole order of considerations, with 
argoments based on epigraphy and philology, the only ones which were called forth by the 
principal subject of thia work. I consider that these argaments furnish my views with a 
sufficiently solid basis; and I have every confidence that proofs of other kinds will come to add 
themselves to mine, and to gradually confirm them, I shall not be charged, I think, with having 
disdained these other sources of information. I well know all their value, Even if it be not 
true, as I think it is, that the series of facts to which I have confined myself is the one most 
likely to load ns to decisive results, the other considerations would hardly come within the limits 
which have been laid down for me, | 

The principal literary dialects of ancient India are three in number ; the Vedic 
language, Classical Sanskrit, and the group of Prakrits, To those Wwe must add that 
idiom which was in a way intermediate betweon Sanskrit and Prakrit, for which I have 
proposed the name of Mixed Sanskrit. 

], 8o far as concerns the religious language of the Védas, the inscriptions of 
Piyadasi indirectly testify that it was, at tho commencement of the Srd century before 
our era, the object of a certain amount of culture, and that this culture was purely 
oral. ‘That isa point which has been discussed in the preceding chapter, 

2. As for Classical Sanskrit, its elaboration in the Brahmanical world, easentially 
based on the Vedic language, and on the school-language which might have formed, so 
to say, ite prolongation, but enlivened by the first applications of writing to the popular 
dialects, should be placed about the 8rd century B. C, and the time following. Its 
public or official employment only commenced to spread abroad at the end of the first 
or at the commencement of the second century. No work of the classical literature can 
well be of earlior date than this epoch. 

3, Mixed Sanskyit is only a manner of writing Prakrit, consisting in going as near 
as possible to the orthography and the etymological forms known to the religious language, 


7 Eb. ie 











1] may refer the reader to the recent preface put by Prof, M. Miller at the commencement of bis Sanakil Grani- 
mar for beginners, p. ¥., and also to the preface of Prof, Whitaey's Sanelit Gremmar. = 
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Its use, born spontaneously with the first attempts at writing, continoally developed, f. 2m the 
edicts of Kapur di Giri to the epigraphs of Mathuri. Used specially by the Buddhisis, it stimu- 
lated the Grihmans to the codification and diffusion of a more consequent, more refined language, 
profane Sanskrit. The coming into use of Literary Sanskrit marks ita disappearance. It 
had, in the meantime, owing to its diffusion in the reign of Kanishka, assured its own survival, 
as a semi-literary dinlect, in certain Boddhistic schools. 

4. There remain the Prikrits, Popular in thoir origin, they have, in the form in 
which they have been employed, and which has come down to us, undergone a process 
of fixation, and of orthographical and grammatical reform. Itis Sanskrit, and the oxactiy 
analogous process of learned labour to which Sanskrit owes its own existence, that 
inspired and guided this procesa, It cannot have taken place before the end of the 2nd 
contury, and towards the end of the 4th we may suppose it a completed operation. 
None of the grammars which teach the literary Prikrita, and none of the books couched 
in one or other of these dialects, can, under its existing form, be of earlier date than 
this period. At the same time, it must be clearly understood that, far from exclading the 
existence of literary attempts and of a more ancient tradition, this theory supposes them aa 
an indispensable preparation, It only excludes the idea of works having received a definitive 
form, of a canonically arrested tradition, the existence of which would have rendered all gram- 
matical reform both superfluous and nmpossible. 

It is needless to say that the correctness of the dates which I have just now mentioned 
depends, toa very high degree, on the correctness of the dates which we attributed to 
the inscriptions, The chronological series of the monuments appears to me to be well established, 
and if we suppose that some corrections in it are necessary, I do not imagine that they can be 
found to be of aufficient extent to modify the main lines which I have sketched ont, 

Everything, in this system, depends on, and follows, one natural and well-connected move- 
ment. The same tendencies, which we see at work in the earliest times, continne their action 
to the end. Throughont evolutions, each of which pre-supposes and engenders the next, the 
main motors remain identical. The continuation of the lingnistic history during the period 
which we have surveyed, is the logical development of the tendencies which are revealed by -the 
most ancient monuments. In this sense, this last chapter is closely connected with the direct 
object of our studies, the Inscriptions of Piyadasi. 

FINIS. 





THE DATES OF THE VAGHELA KINGS OF GUJARAT. 
BY G. BUHLER, PH.D., LL.D., 0.1,E. 


Tn my review of Dr. Bhindirkar’s most valuable Report on the Search for Sanskri f 
1893-84, (ante, Vol. XVIII, p, 184f.), I expressed strong doubts as to the pie aie 
Vaghola dates, given in his new historical Fragment, p. 12, and by the Dharmasagara in 
his Pravachanapariksha, op. cit, p. 150, But I was unable to furnish strict historical proof 
that Dr. Bhindirkar'’s two authorities post-date the accession of Visaladéva and of two of bis 
successors by two years. Lately Rio Siheb D. P. Khakar, who has already furnished 
numerons valuable contributions to the history and archmology of Kacbh, haa kindly sent 
me an eyé-copy of & mutilated inscription, which settles the question. It is incised on 
@ Palia at Khékhra in Kachh, of which Rio Siheb Khakar gives the following account:— 

“Tho Palid has a figure of » cow, feeding probably on Indian corn (maize) and suckling 
her calf. This Pélid is stated to have been in the Fort of Bhadréshwar. But a Thidéja 
danghter of the village of Khokhri, near Angir, having married in Bhadréshwar, she thonght 
that the cow might be worshipped in the Mahidéva temple in her father's village, and so #he 
sent it there, where the inscription was all buried, and the cow was worship , When I 
learnt of it in Sam, 1989, I got with great difficulty the buried portion of the PAlid excavated, 
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and found that the portion of iton which the object of the inscription was written, had heen 
broken and lost, and after a year's ingairy [ got no trace of it,” 


The fragment of the inscription, which appears to be written in the ordinary Dévanigari 
characters of the thirteenth century, runs as follows :— 


Oth || Sathvat 1992 varsh4 Marga tudi 11 Sanfv-adyetha ari- 
{ma*}d-Anashillapitaké samasta-rajivali[ya*]-samalatmkrita-mahiri- 
jidhiraja-paramésvara-paramabhattiraka-prd-[pranjdha-pratima(pa)-Niiri- 

ya(o-A }vatira-lakshml-svayatmvara-malirija-4ri-Siramgad ‘va-kn- 

lyina-vijaya-rijyé éri-Gri-karagidi(dau) mahimitya-sri-Miva- 

va-maham ridbi-'-srl-Karh’ samasta-vyipirin paripatmri(thajpa........4. . 


The document belongs, therefore, to the reign of the Vaghéla king Sarafgadéva and 
mentions a minister, called Kanha, ie. Krishna, Its date Samvat, i.¢., Vilerama-Sathvat 1333, 
Marga budi1l Sanau corresponds, according to Dr. Schram's Tables with Saturday, Dee. 1, 
1275 A.D. The year wasan expired year, both according to the northern and the southern 
mode of calcalation® The conflicting statements contained, the one ir the Vichdraérémi - 
and Mr. Bhiil Diji’s Paffdvalt, and the other in Dr. Bh&odirkar's fragment and the 
Pravachanaparikehd, are :— 


S~rae & i ee 


Visaludéva ruled (Tt). V.8. 1300-1318; (If. V.8. 1802-1320, 
Arjunadéva ruled until (Ij. V. 8. 1331; (If). Y¥.S. 1333, 
Siraigudéva— (I). V.8, 1953; (II). V. 5, 1353, 


Tho date of Rao SAheb Ehakar’s new inscription proves that the Fragmont and tho 
Pravachanapariksh’ placo S4range’s accession too late and do not desarve to ba credited, 





FOLETALES OF HINDUSTAN. 
BY WILLIAM CEROOKE, 0.3. 
No. 2,—Thea Parrot Prince and his) Princess! 

Once upon a time there were two parrot kingdoms at Dehli and Hansni Vihir. The king 
of the former had a son and the king of the latter an only daughter. The subjects of both 
the kingdoms advised that the prince should take a wife and the princess a husband. So they 
both left their respective kingdoms in search of a partner. It so chanced that one night on 
their journey they alighted on the same tree, aud the parrot prince hearing the leaves rattle 
enquired who was there. Each told the other who they were: and they were thinking of 
marrying together, when the. prince said, “ All women are faithless,” “So are all men,” said 
the princess. Thus they went on disputing and they finally agreed to refer the matter to the 
arbitration of the king of the country in which they happened to be. 

So they both attended the king's court, and he said, “ Produce your proofs.” 

Then the parrot princess said, —“ Once upon a time seven sons of a king went out hunt- 
ing and came apon a grand house in a jangle. Now this was the house of a demon (dé/), and 
the’owner was away, leaving his six daughters aud their handmaid in charge of his palace, 
The seven girls made friends with the sevau princes, and they lived together for some time in 
the greatest happiness. Now the youngest prince had taken the handmaid as his partner, 
and one night he heard her say in her sleep, “ What a misfortane has. come on the wretched 
mother of these poor princes!'' Next night she said the same words. So, when eating timo 
came, the youngest prince refused to eat, unless the girl told him what she meant, After 





1 Those letters cannot be correct. | 

§ According to Profossor Jaoobi'a new Tables, published in the Eptyraphica Indira, the eleventh tithi ended os 
Satorday about 44 gha/ikds after moan aunrise (Lanks). 3 | 

1 A folktale told by Daorut Kharwhe r the Kharwir is an aboriginal tribe iu South Miraipur, 
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some hesitation she said — “ The six girls, whom your brothers heve taken to live with you, are 
the daughters of a demon, and he eats men. When he comes back he will devour ell the six 
princes,” “Is there any way of escape ?” asked the prince. “ Well !* she answered, “ If you 
get hold of the horses of the damon and cross the ocean at a single jump you can escape.* 
To-morrow make a pretence of going ont to hunt and do this. They did so, and jnst as they 
were jumping across the ocean the demon rashed up and seized hold of the hind legs of the 
horse, on which the youngest prince was mounted. Then the handmaid called out to her lover 
“Take your sword and cut off the hind legs of the horse and you willescape.” The young 
prince did so, and the demon was left behind, and they crossed the ocean in safety. 
When they got over, the daughters of the demon asked, “ How did you manage to escape 
our father?" “By doing as the maid, who was with me, told me to do,” replied the Prince, 
who could not keop the secret. Then the demon's danghters fell on the maid and tore her 
to pieces. 

“ By this,” said the parrot princess, “you may learn that a man is never to be trusted.” 

“Now, what have you to say?” asked the king of the parrot prince. 


“Well,” he replied, “there was once a Raji, who married a Rint, and was bringing her 
home in a litter. By chance he got separated from his followers, and as they were going 
along the Riini was suddenly taken sick and died. The Raja took her corpse out of the litter 
aud laid iton a river bank. Seeing this dreadful sight the bearers all ran away. The Raia 
sat down by the corpse, and began to sing Rdm ndmi, The God Mahidéds, who generally lives 
in solitary places, came up and asked the Riji why he was lamenting, He told Mahidéd of 
the misfortune that had fallen on him. “If I bring the Rint to life, will yon surrender half 
your life?” Asked Mahfdéd. ‘I agree,” said the Raji, So Mah&déd poured a little water 
on the Rint ont of his jar (kamandal) and the Rani came to life again. Mahiddd went awny 
and the Raji and Rani lay down to rest. While the Raji slept a merchant (mahéjan) came up 
with a horse laden with gold mohars, and the faithless Rini abandoned the Raji, who had saved 
her life, and ran away with the merchant.” 


‘ By this," said the parrot prince, “‘ you may learn that all women are faithless,” 

Then the Raji, who was trying the cause gave his decision —™“ Mon as well as women,” 
said he, “ have their faulte* and the best thing you can do is to get married,” 

And so they were married atid ruled their two parrot 


kingdoms for mang year i 
happiness. oe 7 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SUPERSTITIONS ABOUT ANIMALS IN MADRAS. ) Kite there is a tradition among the Hindus of 


It is considered one of the greatest sins that o 
man can commit to kill a cow or taste ita flesh; 
and itis also laid down that to eat curds, ghi, 
and honey together ia an equal sin. 

When cattle cross your path it is considered 
aain to pass through them. You must wait till 
the way is cleared and then go on. 

When flying-foxes are flying about during the 
day, it is & sure sign of a shower of rain 


Southern India, that the bird serves as the nha. 
nam (vehicle) of Vishnu, and on Sundays he is 
supposed to ride on it in the morning. Hence 
the Brahmans especially anzionsly look out for it 


on Sunday mornings, in order to pay their respects 


to Vishnu, through his sacred bird. On | 
it the ordinary Brahman recites tha following 
sidkam, which he supposes to be Saaakrit -— 


1 [This is m very interesting variant of the notion diMeulti ‘i . | 
nd lifo-ind ] ia areal lana ties that hedge round the folktale demon 


* {Go sensible and moral an ending to a" 


Srioks of women” story in well worthy of remark.—En } 


BOOE-NOTICE. 
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Some of the Brahmans believe that if a per- 
zon seea this bird flying in the sky ona Sunday 
morning, at any time before breakfast, he will 
attain fulfilment of all his enterprises during the 

Among the lower castes of the Hindus the cere- 
monies have a different aspect. Their prieste 
buy a small quantity of flesh from the bdedr and 
bring it home. With this they make iv ® point to 
feed the bird, and wait outside their houses for it 
to fly over them. When they see one they throw 
up bits of the meat, inviting the bird to take them. 
When the bits are all taken they pay obvisance to 
the bird and take leave. 
and take their meals, considering themselves to 
have received the benediction of Vishnu. 

EK. SRIKANTALITAR. 
Unlucky Actions. 


1. Never let any one tread on the nails of 


your fingers or toes, lest he become your enemy. 


2. Never pour water into a chunam pouch at | 


night. 
3. Never take off the inner coating of tha 
areca-nut at night. 


After this they bathe | 





4. Wever look at the fox .or jackal in the 
morning; but note the proverb: —“ Did you 
wake this morning with a fox in your face F” 

N. SANKUNNI WaAEIYAR. 


Mananan Coast. 
Lucky Actions. 
1, Alwaya throw the outer rind of the areca- 
nut into the street, so that people walk over it. 
2. Turn to the right when getting up in the 
morning from your bed. 
N. SANEUNNI WARITAER. 





SPIRIT HAUNTS IN MADEAS, 

Evil spirits seek always for their abode that 
portion of a tank or a river where someone has 
been drowned and lost his life, or the following 

1. Ficus Religiosa, pipal, (Arasu in Tamil) ; 

2. Asadirachta Indica, Nim. (Vémbuin Tamil) ; 

$8. Tamarind (Puliyam in Tamil). 

Hence virgins, or pregnant women, and children, 


are ustially warned not to approach these places at 


any time during the day or night. 
K,. SEIEANTALITAR. 
Oolacamund. 





BOOE-NOTICE. 


Jovwwan of THe Mama-popmit BSocterr, Edited by , are many echoes of his ideas. There is the same 


H, Diammarata, Caloutta, May 1892.—No 1. Bap- 
tist Mission Press, for the Buddha Gaya Maha- 
bodhi Society. 

The Buddha-Gaya Mahabodhi Society, or the 
Bud-Gaya' Society, for it isa littl difficult to 
make out ita title clearly from the publication 
before us was, we find, established at Colombo on | 
May 3lst, 1891, under the auspices of Colonel 


ean control a Society and a Journal which can_ 


views of the Buddhist Religion are oa bold as they 
a8 nS The complete and un- 
chthe wabituck bn ethiets bo heave devply obedind is 
indeed the most charming part of the addresses 
he delivers. He is always poetical and nearly 
always wee in every view to which he gives 

. He is “chief adviser” of the new 
Bociety, and in the first number of its Journal 








game enchanting inaccuracy aa to details in his. 
torical references on every page, thaf have always 
a fine sample ;— 

“Tt is only a baseless tradition that Buddhism 
was destroyed by the Aryans. As yet no evidence 


| ae hoes foxthoonsing to ahow thet the vaniialiens 


was done by them. But, onthe contrary, there 
| are facts and historical data to prove conclusively 
Mahammodan(eic)invaders of India. The temples 
of Vishnu, Siva and other devatéa (sic) did: not 





escape the fire and sword of the devastating 
Moslem. The destruction of Buddhism dates 
from the time of the invasion of India by Muha. 


mad (sic) of Ghazni.” 
Juat before the above passage we are told “ that 
paarainba aap raat nts 





1 Te te to be hoped that ' Bod-Gasra? wil] be dropped aa hopelessly wrong oty 








India ia beyond doubt.” Muhammad (speaking 
noder Col. Olcott's correction we understand that 
the conqueror’s nome waa, however, Mahmdd) of 
Ghazni we thought lived nearer nine centuries 





than seven centuries ago. But then, two centuries — 


of time are az nothing in the retrospect of a poet! 
Aud wo are glad to hear, because it is nows, that 
it was the wicked * Muhammoedan’ (we follow the 
‘chiefly advised’ writer in making ‘Muhammedan’ 
the correct adjectival form of ‘Muhamad") who 
carried through the destruction of Buddhjsm in 
in India from start to finish. A little lower 
down we learn how it was done :— 

“From tho tenth to the twelfth centuries a 
systematic vandalism of sacred shrines waa 
canned on by the devasiating hordes of Arabs 
noder Mubammedan generals,” 

The armies of the Ghaznavi and Ghiri generals 
wore, of conrac, all Arabs! We are learning 
quickly indeed ; — but there is yet more to learn 


— much more than was ever dreamt of in our | 


philosophy :— 
“From the twelfth to the sixteenth century 


indigonons literature was not only not allowed to 


be ctiltivated, but every method was adopted to 
stamp out a national growth.” 


O shades of Akbar and Jahingir and Dirt 


ShikGh! O Chand Rarddi! O Kabir! O Guri 
Nanak ! O Tulsi Dia! O ye Medimval Refurmers'! 
what say ye to this P 


However, the ‘ Mulammedan’ is evidently a | : 
(the Arya Dharma of Sakya Muni, misealled 


red mg to the writera in the Journal of the 
Mihabodhi Society, and if may be that their 
personal feelings have warped their sense of 
historical accuracy, 

The Journal is severe on those who differ frum 
its views. “Sciolists and superficial critica, 
fuiling to grasp the philosophy, and merely for 
the sake of notoriety, condemn Buddhism as 
atheistic.” Granted for the eako of argument. 
Let us hear what the scientific and deep critic hus 
to teach us — for we confess to being with the 
woliste inthis matter: — “ Thocherished gods of 


the Aryans, the mild Vishuu, the protecting | 
Brana, and the guarding Indra (the differen. 
tiation between * protecting’ and ‘ guarding’ ia. 


distinctly good), besides most of the devas and 
devatia have not been relegated into the land 
ofisyths. They havea niche in the pantheon 
of goda in the Buddhist system.” 

“The pantheon of gods in the Buddhist system” 
exhibits a truly scientific appreciation of the 
Buddhist philosophy no doubt, but we shall re. 
main * acioliste* nevertheless. 

Passing by the muddling together of devas and 
decatde', as exhibited im the extracts already 
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quoted, wo have to note a peculiarity in the Jowr- 
nal, which is typical of the theosophic variety of 
the scientific man. Outer eciolists, who Iny 
claim tosome knowledge of Indian languages, have 
a habit, when tranaliterating, of discritically 
marking certain letters to show their form in the 
original, ‘The scientific theosophist always trices 
to do the same, and the result is invariably start. 
ling. We have fine specimens before us now, e. Gs 
Vaishnava, Migadha (the country), Kusindgnra, 
Priyaddsi (this is most excellant, for it. has the 
advantage of being neither PAli nor Satskrit), 
and soon, And then again, if you write Siva and 
Baiva (p. 3), why write Sri and Sankarichiryn, 


If the Mahibédhi Society's views of things 
ancient ure astonishing, its ideas on contemporary 
movements are equally wo :— 

“The intellect of the educated has reached its 
ultimate development, and it is impossible to go 
back to the dualistic stage of religion, when scien- 
tific moniam is gaining ground among the highest 
intellects of Europe and America, This scientific 
monism is the Advaita Philosophy of’ ancient 
India. This scientific and realistic moniam in ull 
ita comprehensiveness wua promulgated by Guu--— 


tome Buddha twenty-five centurics agro,” 


This is well conceived, but the following: ia 
better from the pen of the ‘chielly advising * 
Ceulonel hits ali — 


“ Western dogmatism cannot stand before it 


* Buddhism’). Western men of light and loarn- 
ing welcome it, the weary-suuled begin to hui] it 
with enthusiasm. The two  chiof reviving 
agencies, the two channels through whioh ‘it in 
fowiny, ure ua book and a Soulety — the § Lightof 
Asin © ond the Theosophical Society. Toy years 
hence Buddhism will have gained an unshukahla 


foothold throughunt Christendom,” 


This is enough for wa! When Wester, man of 
light and learning accept the Light of Avia us a 
true exposilion of Buddhism. the Christian will 
deserve to go down before the Buddhist. 

We have thus dwelt on the errors iy, the Journal 
of the Mahibidli Society at léngth, becausa we 
fully sympathise with the #eneral aims of the 
Society, which are uppurently to protect the re. 
mung wh Baddh-Guyit fron: further nuylect, bo 
aecure the funds of the temple from further 
isapproprintion, and to ensire the prewrvation 
of Buddhist literature. The sooner therefore the 
conductors of the Journal of the Society cease to 


publish downright nonsense tho sooner will they 


ATA Feapest towards themselves, 


| aud general 
syumypmithy with thew laudable objects, | 
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TAMIL HISTORICAL TEXTS. 
BY ¥. KANAKASABHAI PILLAI, B.A, B.L, 
No, 3.—Aw Issceirrios or Kororrosca-Cnora.! 
HE inscription, which I now publish, is on the southern wall of the Bhaktavateslasvamin 
temple at Tirukkslukkunram in the Chingleput District, Madras Presidency. It was 
copied by me on the spot, but I have not been able to make out a correct reading of the 
whole of the inscription, as it is much faded and in some parts legible. It is in Tamil 
characters of the Eleventh Century A.D. The first part of it is a eulogy on the reigning 
king, and is in verse in High Tamil; the latter part is im ordinary prose and records the 
purchase of a piece of land by the temple authorities. The original text of the poetical 
portion appears to have been composed by a writer well versed in classical Tamil. It has 
been engraved, however, either very carelessly or by ignorant hands; even common words 
have been misspelt, and no distinguishing mark has been made to denote the end or commence- 
ment of each line of the verse portion. The language being High Tami), and the characters 
somewhat indistinct, the deciphering of this part of the inscription would have been impossible, 
if I had not fortunately had with me copies of inscriptions, which I had taken from other 
temples in the Tami] country, Three of these, which I detail below, have been of much use 
to me in reading this text. 
INSCRIPTION Wo. 1. 

An inscription on the northern side of the Vimdna of the temple dedicated to Pandava 
dita-Perumaé] at Eafichipuram, which commences with the first 25 lines of the present 
text, and continues as follows :— 

Text. 

Nan mani firamum tiroppryattalankalum pola viramum tiyikamom vilahksa pirmicha 
mévalar vansika vira chimmichanatta puvanamujutodaiyilodam virrirontaruliya Eéraja- 
késarivarmmarins Udaiyir bri-EKuléttuiga-Choladévarkku yindo afchivatu ...... ; 

Tranalation. 

In the fifth year of the lord tri-Euléttunga-Chéladéva, alias Ké6-RAjakéssrivarman, 
(here enter the translation of the first 25 lines) whose valonr and munificence shone like the 
necklace of faultless gems and the garland of flowera on his shapely shoulders; who deigned 
to sit on the throne of heroes with the goddess Earth, while his enemies bowed down to the 
ground before him. : res 

INSCEHIFTION No. 3. 

An insoription in very clear characters, on the western wal] of the Saiva temple at 
Zilpajuvir in the Trichinopoly District, which begins with the same words as in the present 
text up to the end of the 62nd line, and continues as follows :— 

Toxt. 

Neritorum nilaika} iddaruli tiral kol vira simbisana véddaruli ponkoliyiramom tiruppu- 
yattalsikalum pila viramum tiyikamam vilatka pirmichai mévalar vayaika vira simbisanattu 
avenimolntudaiyilodum virrirountarulya Eoérdjakésarivarmmsrans Tiripuvanachakkara- 
varttikal bri-Kuléttunga-Chéjadévarkku yindu irupativatu........ 

In the twentieth year of the emperor of the three worlds, &ri-Kuldéttunga Chéladéva, 
alias K4-RAjakésarivarman, (here enter the translation of the first 62 lines) who erected on all 
the public paths boundary-marks (of his territories) and obtained the throne of mighty heroes ; 
whose valour and monificence ahone like the resplendent necklace and the garland of flowers on 
his sacred shoulders; who was pleased to sit on the throne of heroes with the goddess Earth, 
while his evemies bowed down to the ground before him. 

1 [Tho apelling of vernacular words in the English portion of this paper has boon altered in accordance with 
tho system fcllowed in this Journal. Tho Tami! taxts have boon left intact, aa no facsimiles wero to hand.—Ep.] 
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INSCRIPTION WNo.- 3. 


An inscription on the eastern wall of the Saiva temple at Tiruvidaimarudtr in the 

Tanjore District, which begins with the first 66 lines of the text and proceeds as follows :-—~ 
Toxt, 

Chivanidattumaiyena Tinachintamani puvanamulotudsiyalodum kaikaivirrirontena maa 
kaiyar tilatam Elichaivallapi iréjulakamudaiyal valiyumalarntinitiruppa tiiyum tirumilakat- 
tuppiriyitens tirumakal tikal!ena Tiyakavalli taruma ulakudaiyijiruppa * * ® puva- 
namnlntudaiyilodum virriruntarcliya KévirAjakésarivarmmarana Chakkaravarttika] tri- 
Entléttunga-Chéladévarkku yandu 26vatu nil nirrelupattirandinil,...... 

Translation. 

On the 172nd day of the 26th year of the emperor bri-Kuléttunga-Chéladéva, alias 
E6-Rijakésarivarman, (here enter the translation of the: first 66 lines) who, worshipped by 
the whole world, was pleased to sit in state with Dinachintamani, the mistress of the whole 
world, like Siva with Umi, and with Elisaivallabhi, the mistress of the fourteen worlds, the 
most beanteous amongst women, like Gaigi with Umi, and with Tyfgavalli, the charitable 
mistress of the world, like Lakehmi who is ever inseparable from Vishuu, and with the goddess 
Karth. 

Comparing the above three inscriptions with that which is the subject of this paper, and 
which is dated “tin the 42nd year of the emperor sri-Euléttunga-Chéladéva,” it will be seen 
that i¢ is beyond donbt that oll the four refer to the game sovereign, because his name js 
given as Kuléttuiiga-Chéla in all of them, and the eventa of hia reign mentioned in the earlier 
inscriptions are repeated in the very same words in the later. Considering the facts that these 
inscriptions are found in places very distant from each other, and that the same Verses have 
been used for describing the reigning king, it would appear that it was the custom during 
thia period to adopt a prescribed form of preamble in drawing op any important deed; and as 
that form was in verse, it is moat probable that it was composed by a poet of the king's 
court and circulated under royal sanction, This is borne out by epigraphical records of other 
Chéla kings; for instance, the inscriptions of RAjaraja-Chéja begin with the words “ Tiru- 
makal pila perunilachchelviyum "; those of Vikrama-Chéla commence “ Pdmilai milaintn 
ponméalai tikala” ; those of Rajéndra-Chéjs open with the verse “ Tira manni valara irunila. 
madantaiyum,” 

The four inscriptions of Kuléttuiga noticed in this paper furnish a short history 
of his life. While he was Yuvardéje, he first distinguished himself by storming Chakkara- 
koffam. He surprised the enemy there and captured a tiumber of elephants, but left 
no permanent trace of his conquest. Then he had to fight agninst the kings of Kuntala, 
that is the Western Chilukyas. About this time the Chéia country came to be without 
king, and he marched southwards, and by right of inheritance ascended the throne of the 
Chilas, Before the end of the fifth year after his accession he vanquished the Southern 
or Pandya king, who was either taken prisoner, or killed in battle: for the inscriptions 
state that his head lay, pecked by eagles, outside the Chéla capital. Vikkilan, who is 
doubtless the Western Chilukya Vikramaditya VIL, then invaded the Chéla territory, bat 
had to retreat before the superior forces of the Chélas, and Was hotly pursned from Nangali 
in the Mysore province to Manalar on the banks of the Toigabhadra, where he crossed the 
river and sought safety within his uwn dominions, An expedition towards the west was 
next conducted by Kuléttuiga in person, and EKohgumandalam was subjugated, Two 
expeditions were also sent to Singhajam, apparently with no great results? Then he wished 
to conquer the Pandimandalam, and equipped @ large army. After the death of the Pandya 
king above alloded to, his kingdom evidently became dismembered, and five Pandya 
princes, who were in power, fled in dismay before the Ché'a forces, and songht refuge in 
© These were moat probably the two Chila invasions mentioned in the Mahévarhen (chap. lili.) aa having 
eoourred during the early part of the reign of Vijayabihu, 
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inaccessible jungles. The whole of the Pindya country as far as Cape Comorin and Kéttaru was 
annexed tothe Chilaempire. Then the pearl fisheries in the Gulf of Manaar and the wild elephants 
on the Western Ghiits became the property of Kuléttunga before the close of the 20th year of his 
reign. It was, I believe, after thisimportantevent that he proclaimed himself “emperor of the 
three worlds ;” for in the inscription No. 1 his name is given as “ Udaiyér arl-Kuléttuiga-Chéla- 
déva,” whereas in No, 2 it is ‘ Tribhuvanachakravartigal éri-Kulittuniga-Chéladéva.” Within 
six years afterwards the Kaliigamandalam was conquered; but from the 26th to the 42nd 
year the empire seema to have enjoyed peace, no mention being made of any wars in subsequent 
inscriptions, Three of Kuldttufiga’s queens are named in the inscription No, 3, viz. Dinachinta- 
mani, Eljisaivallabh? and Tyfgavalli; but only the last two are mentioned in the text, 
which forms the subject of this paper. 


No era or astronomical day is given in the inscriptions to enable us to ascertain the period 
of the king's reign; but from the leading events mentioned in them, it is certain that he is 
identical with the Kuléttunga-Chéja of the Kaliigattu Parani. The poem speaks of his early 
exploits at Chakkarakkéttam (canto x. stanza 23), the anarchy. im the Chola country (x. 26), his 
accession to the Chéla kingdom (x. 32), the defeat of the five Pandya princes (xi. 69), the battles 
on the banks of the Tuigabhadra (iv. 7) and at Manalir (xiii, 93), the conquest of the Kalinga- 
mandalam (xii. 68), and the queen Tyigavalli (x. 55). All these particulars occur in the inscrip- 
tion also, I have in my article on the Kalitigatiu ParaaP? identified the Kuléttunga-Chola of that 
poem with the first Eastern Chalukya king of the same name. And as it appears from inscrip- 
tions in the Telugu country that he bore the name of Rajéndra-Chéla before be acceded 
to the Chila kingdom, there is no donbt that he is also that “Bajiga, the lord of Véngi,” who, 
according to the Vikramdikadévazharita,* took possession of the throne of Kitchi on the death 
of the Chéla king. From the Chellir grant we learn that Kuléttunga’s third son, Vira-Chéla- 
déva, was installed as viceroy of Véngi in A.D, 1078, and that before him, Kaléitionga’s second 
son, Rijarija IL, held charge of Véigi for one year, and his uncle, Vijaydditya, for fifteen years, 
It follows, therefore, that Kulittuiga succeeded to the crown of Véigt in A.D. 1063.4 But there 
is no record to show when he ascended the Chila throne. From Tamil inscriptions I find 
that a Chéla king named Vira-Rajéndradéva, alias K6-Parakécarivarman, claims to have 

“bestowed the Véngimandalam on Vijayiditya who had bowed at hia feet, conqnered 
Kadaram for another king who had besonght his assistance, forced B6mébvara io give up the 
Eannaradétam and drove him out of that country, and reduced Irattapidi for Vikramé- 
ditya who had sought refuge at hie feet.” The kings alluded to appear to be Vijaydditya 
VII., viceroy of Véigi (A.D. 1063 — 1077), the Western Chélukya Somésvara IT. (A.D. 1069- 
1076), and Vikramaditya VI. (A.D. 1076—1127), That Vijayiditya was in danger of being 
deprived of his power by the Chélas, is also evident from one of the Gaiiga grants, in 
which it is stated that, “when Vijayiditya, beginning to grow old, left the country of 
Vingi, as if he were the sun leaving the sky, and was about tosink in the great ocean 
of the Chilas,” Raéjarija of Ealiiganagara (A.D. 1071—1078) “ cansed him to enjoy 
prosperity for a long time in the western region./(@ The above records seem to 
indicate that Vira-Rajéndra, alias K6-Parakésarivarman, was the immediate predecessor of 
Kuléttnfiga on the Chéla throne, was contemporary with the Western Chilnkya Siméévara 
II., and helped his younger brother, Vikramiditya in wresting from him a portion of the 
Chilakya dominions; aleo that Kuléttungsa did not take possession of the Chéja kingdom 
till about A.D. 1071. This is confirmed by the Vikraméahadboacharite, which states that “the 
lord of Véigi" seized the Chéla sovereignty some time after the death of Siméivara I. which 
occurred in A.D. 1069, and before Séméévara II. was taken prisoner by Vikraméditya VI. in 
A.D. 1076. If Kul&ttniga had reckoned his regnal years from the day of his accession to the 
throne of Véigl, the date of the following inscription, which is in the 42nd year of his reign, 
would fall in A.D, 1105, 

4 ante, Vol. XIX. p. 838, ¢ Dr. Babler's edition, chap. vi. verse 26. 
' Dr, Hultesch's South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. I. pp. 49-82. 
© Seo Dr. Fleet's article on the Eastern Chalotya Chronolory, ante, Vol. EX. p. 276. 
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The Stones portion of the inscription, which is in prose, records a deed of sale, executed 
by the Brihmag proprietors of a village named Vanavapmahdidévichaturvédimangs.am 
in EKumilinidu in Amotrkéttam in Jayankondachéjamandalam. ‘The property sold 
wasa portion of the village, which was intended to be used as garden land for the 
Matha of Maminandi Adigal attached to the Saiva temple at Tirukkalukkupram. 
Naminandi is the name of one of the 63 devotees of Siva, an account of whose lives is given in 
the Tami} Periyapurdgam, and the Matha waa probably founded by him or by his descendants in 
hismemory. The fact that the proprictors of the village met together in a Mahdsabhd or great 
assembly, and executed this deed of sale, is evidence of the ancient system of land tenure peculiar 
to the Dravidian people, under which the residents of each village were the common proprietors 
of nll those parts of the village, which were not appropriated to any individual, Two taxes are 
mentioned, the peruvéram (great share) and Ailavuvari (expenditure tax)’ The first is the 
king's share, which is generally one-sixth of the produce; the second appears to be a local cease, 
levied to meet expenses incurred in the repair to tanks &c. in the village. 

TEXT. 
Svasti Sri! 
Pukal chiilnta punari aka! chijnta poviyil 
Ponnémi alavom tannémi nadappa 
Vilaika chaya makalai ijaikipparuvattin 
Chakkarakkéddattu vikkiramattolilil 
(5) Pata manam puparnta mata varai iddam 
Vayir Akaratta vari ayil munai 
Euntaja arachar tantalam iriya 
Vial upai kalittn t6] vali kaddi 
Poérppari nadatti kirttiyai niputti 
(10) Vada tichai vikai chidi ten tichai 
Témarno kamala pimaka) potumaiyum 
Ponni Adaiyorm nannilappivai 
Tanimaiyum tavira vantu punitara 
Tira magi makudam orimnaiyil chidi 
(15) Tannadi irandam tada modiyaka 
Tonnila véntar chida munpai 
Mana via peruka Kali yiro varappe 
Cheik6) tichai toram chella venkudai 
Irunila vijikam eikaoum tanatu 
(20) Tiru nilal vennilA tika'a 
Oru tani mérnvil poli vilaiyidas 
A] kadal tivAntatartta pipilar 
Tipai vida kuficharam mommi sara: nippa 
Vilaiikiya Tennavan karantalai parontalait 
(25) eee grees a a ety ar 


Obehate tadirtatiats aes 

Villetir kédi Vikkilan kallatar 

Nadkili todaiki Manalir naduvin 
(30) Tunkapattirai puke turatti enkagum 
Padda venkaliram kedda = minamuom. 
Koriya viramacm # bd . 

malaikalom mutuku nelippa 

Tinta natikelom firudaintida 


Vol Lp OF tet line Gf, tne mma tx an) the largo tain Dr, Halinoch’a Bowth Tndlan n Inscriptions, 
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(35) Vilifia kadalkalom talai vitialeoati 
Kodatichai ° * . 
Tannijukanta tinum tinaiyum 


s - © ° 


e . 7 . 
(40) Cheyapperuntirnvam vali onkan 
Lada taiyar iddamom milita kodutta 

Veiikuri niraiyum Kohkumandalamum 
Sinksjlam ennum parani irapdum 
Truvichai kaikondn inaiviya pukalodu 

(45) Pandimandajan kola tiravulattadaittn 
Vempari talaikalam poru kari kulaikalum 
Tantira viriyum odaittiy vantu 
Vada kadal ten kadal padarvatn pila 
Tan pernichénaiyai évi 

(50) Pafichavar aivarum poruta pirkkalattu 
Ajichi veruyvi nelittédi 
Aranena pukke kidarattodaitta 
Marravar tammai vanachararakki 
Orraivetchoram é@rrikorra 

(55) Vichaiyat tampam tichai torom nirutti 
Muttin Childpamum muttami] Potiyilum 
Matta veikari padum maiyya Chaiyyamum 
Eanniyum kaikkoid arnlittennid 
Ellnikaddi kndamalai niddujarachar 


(60) Ellim tani vichum péra 
= i - 








. 
Korukalar kulaiya Kéttar ulpada 
Neritoram nilaikaliddaruli maripunal 
Ealitgamandslamum kaippadnttarali® 
(65) Tiral_ kolivamnm tiruppoyattalaikalum pola 
Viramum tiyikamum vilaikappartola 
Chivanidattumaiyena TiyAkavalli- 
Avani mulutodaiyéludan irappa, avaludan 
Kankai virpirontena madkaiyar tilatam 
(70) Elichaivallapi élulakam ndaiyil 
Vilirum ponninitiruppa 
AlichOlavani mulutudaiyilodum 





"T give below the different readings in the preambles of the four inscriptions of Kalittanga-Chéladéva which I 
hare examined. A stands for the inscription st Kiifichlparam, B for that at Kipalavdr, C for Tiruvidsimaraddr 
Line 2 A has nadalti for nadappa. 
Line &. Abas vonkahicu for matevorat. FB and 0 have mafweorat for mafapersi. 
Line 12. A bas ponnaniddaiyem for ponniddaiyum, 
Line 13. A and D have tavirtu for tavira cantu. 
Line 16. A has ponni for manna, 
Line 20. B has firwnilal renkwdal for tiruniial, 
‘Line 28. A baa kalafichfr kalirw for kuficharam, B has kalaficherriraju for kuficharam. C has halafchori 
kaliru for kuaicharam, 
Line 42, B & C. have kotha for honiu, 
Line 57. B bas teyra for chayya. 
Line 3, B bas val for eliai. 
Lines 03 4 G4. D has appulaitataskajam koikumandalamum for maripunal kelidka mandalamum. 
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Virachkimmichanatta aditelncaice Chakkaravarttiteal pri-Kuldttuika-Chéjedevar- 
kku yindu 42vatu Jayaikondachélamandalattu Amtrkéddattu Eumilinaddu Vana- 
vanmahidévichaturrvédamankalattu makichapaiyom nilavilai ivanakkaiyeluttu, EKalattor- 
Kumiliniddu Ulakajlanta-Cholapuramana Chembian-Tirukkalukkunrattu§ udaiyar 
tirukka'ukkunramudaiya Mahidévar kévil Chantii Chandesvaradévarkku niikal mada pura- 
mika vittukkudutta nilamivatu: eikalir mélmidéni® Kiraippikkam kiduke} veddi kaddai 
parittu tiruttikkolvatika kudutta nilatinkkn kilpirkellai Urimiittellai ufavom, tenpér- 
kellai Talaivéddellai uravom, mélpirkkellai Vikimbattellai uravam, vadapirkkellai Tandu- 
raiellai uravam, innénkelilaikkudpadda nirnilamom punchai nilamom ménjkkina maramum 
ki] nékkinakiparom ivviir maduivilikattirukkum Naminanti Adika] Madattukkum madap- 
puramika nifkal irai ilichchi vittokkadutta vilaiyika niikal kaikkonda achai nerkichn pattum 
kaivilai ara vitto porularakknikkondn vilai Avanam cheytu kuduttém. Maha sapai 6m innila- 
ttukku vanta chilavu vari pernvéaram eppérppaddatum naikal irnkkakkadavimikavum. Irni 
ilichchi vittukkuduttém, Chapaikku chamainta tdrumavar Edduvamavan Adittan Panapila- 
paddanum, Mappiriraka Kumarachuvamikkiramalittanom, Urappudduttililappaddanum, Padma- 
purattu Sri Ranganitapaddanum, Appaddir Chaikaranarayanapaddanom, Kavicharnikkillai 
Tantikimavittanom, Kiraichikon Takkiramavittanum, ivvanaivarém chantrititta varaikkom 
chililékai pangikoduttim, Mahisabbaidm. Ippadikkn ivai Vanavanmahbadévi-udsiyan 
Chelvan Kumaran ¢luttu Amarkéddattu. 

TRANSLATION. 

Health and Wealth! In the 42nd year of the emperor url-Rulottutge-Choladéve, 
who, in his youth, first embraced the goddess of victory by bis heroic deeds at Chak: 
kéttam, so that his empire on this earth, which ia girt by the glorious ocean, may extend up 
to the golden mountain (Méru); who, by his prowess, captured a multitude of rutting 
elephants, and routed the forces of the kings of Euntala at the point of his lance; who 
leading his troops of horse and unsheathing his sword, displayed the power of his arm and 
established his fame by his victories in the northern couutries,and, coming southwards, espoused 
the goddess of the honeyed lotus flower (Laksbm!), and Popni (Kaviri), and the good lady 
Farth, who was without a consort, and by right of inheritance assumed the sacred and illustrious 
diadem (of the Ché'as) ; whose pair of feet served aos a broad crown to the ancient kings of 
this earth ; who wielded bis eceptre with such justice in all directions (in his dominions) that 
the rules of the ancient Manu prevailed and the river Kali (evil) was dried up; whose white 
umbrella shone like the moon over all the wide world ; whose tiger (banner) played (in the 
breeze) on Mérn, without a rival ; the elephants given in tribute to whom, by the kings of 
remote islands in the deep ocean, stood in many a row ; outside whose golden town, the black 
head of the Tennavap (Southern or Pindya king) lay pecked by engles; * * ° ba 
who drove from Nangili of rocky roads Vikkilap, that never bent his bow except on a foe who 
had failed in paying him due respect, and forced him to onter the Tungabhadré at Manaltr, 
abandoning his elephants which lay wounded on all sides, and bringing disgrace on his fair 
fame and boasted valour; who, with his army, commencing his march towards the west, on 
an auspicions day, caused the mountains to bend their backs, the rivers to forsake their beds, 
and the Vilifia seas to be stirred and agitated ‘4 . . . * ‘ 
and seized the great goddess of victory, bevies of bright-eyed women, and whole columns of 
fierce elephants, which the enemy were unable to save, and the Kofigumandalam; whose fame 
was augmented by two campaigns in Sihghajam; who, desirous of conquering the Panditrands- 
lam, directed his vast armies, which, with hosts of generals, squadrons of fleet horses and battle- 
elephants, resembled the northern sea rushing to join the southern ocean, and when the five 
Pandyas fied in terror from the battle-field and sought refuge in the jungles, cleared those 
jungles and converted them into villages and made them (the Paindyas) lead the life of woodmen 
in a dreary wilderness, and planted pillars of victory on every side; who took possession of the 
—— — — — ——————————— — ela 


® [Read mél-piddgai, ) 
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pearl fisheries, and Podiyam, where flourished the three kinds of Tamil (literature), and the 
mid Sabya hills (Western Ghats), where hoge wild elephants are captured, and Eapgpi 
(Cape Comorin), and fixed the limits of the Southern (Pindya) land; who sent to the upper 
world all the kings of the western hilly coontry * * and, scattering his enemies, 
erected on all the public, paths boundary-marks (of his territories) including Hétfiru ; 
who conquered the Ealing Galam of embanked floods; whose valour and munificence 
shone like the gorgeous ios and the garland of flowerson his shapely shoulders; who, wor- 
shipped by the whole world, deigned to sit on the throne of heroes with TyAgavalli, the 
mistress of the whole world, like Siva with Um, and with B)isaivallabh!, the mistress of the 
seven worlds, the most beauteous amongst women, like Ganga with Umi, and with the goddess 
Earth, — the deed in writing of a sale of land by the great assembly of Vapavanmabidévi- 
chaturvédimanigalam in Eumilinidu in Amtrkéttam in Jayatkondachéjamap- 
dalam, The land that we have sold and given, to be used as o garden for s Mafia, 
to Chantia! Chandéivaradéva of the temple of our lord Mahidéva of Tirukkalukkanram im 
Sembiyan-Tirukkalukkupram, otherwise known aa Ulagalanda-Chélapuram, in 
Kaljattar-Kumilinidu, is as follows: Of the land which we bave given in Eiraippikkam [?] 
[a western hamlet] of our village, to be improved by cutting down the jungle and by removing 
the stumps of trees, the eastern boundary is Urimittu [P], the southern boundary is Tijai- 
vélin [?), the western boundary is Vigimbam [?], the northern bonondary is Tandurai [P]. 
Within these fonr limits, the wet land and dry land, the trees overground and the wells 
underground, we have sold to be used as a garden land for the Naminandi-Adiga]-Matha 
in the madui-vi/agam of this town, exempt from tazes, and we have received as the price achai 
nell! kdiu ten. We have sold (the land and all our righta thereto) completely, and, having 
received the whole of the price, we have executed this deed of sale. We, the great assembly 
are bound to pay the peruvdram, the ailevuvari, and all other taxes that may be imposed on 
this land. Exempt from all tazes we have givenit, The representatives of this assembly are :4 

~ «ees ees Weall have had this deed of sale engraved, so that it may Inst as long os 
the sun and moon exist, We,the great assembly, This is the writing of Vapavapmahadéri- 
udaiyin Selvap Kumarap of Amarkdt¢tam. 





THE ORDER OF SUCCESSION IN THE ALOMPRA DYNASTY OF BURMA. 
BY MAJOR BE. C. TEMPLE. 

In Vol. XX. pp. 422-423, ante, reference was made to a statement that the rule of 
succession in the Manipur ‘tate was, that all the brothers ofthe reigning king succeeded 
by soniority before his sons; failing brothers the king's sons succeeded in turn. The 
line of succession would therefore run thus :— The living brothers in order of seniority, 
then the sons of the last brother in order of seniority, The tree of succession might in fact 
be as follows: — 








A (1) 
Reigning king 
B (2) d (3) | D (4) f 
(died young) 
GQ (5) , H (6) 
© (Bead Adiditen P.) M1 (Should the two preceding words be a misreading of Fit 10 ?.} 


12 [The names of these people are omitted in the translation, as their spelling is very uncertain. Each of thom bes 
either the attribute bhapfts or kramarid, 
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Eldest son Second son Third son 
| (died young) 
} K (7) 
Eldest son Second son 
(died young) 
[ar ir erapey MTT 
L (8) M (9) 
Eldest aon Second son 


The points to note in the succession are: — (1) the fathor must, if possible, actually 


failing brothers and sons, would be the eldest surviving son of the king before the 
deceased, £E.g., in the above tree, if king M had no sons or brothers, then the sons of king 
L would succeed in turn, 

This custom is evidently widely spread over India and Burma, for (loc. cit. and anie, Vol. 
XV. p. 273) it has been already shown in this Jowrnal that « part of the Valabhi succession 
ran thus : — 


arcs (1) 


[ | : | | ) . 
Dharaaéna I (2) Drénasirhha (3) Dhruvaséing I (4) Dharuyatte (5) 
Guhasina (6) 

The Genealogies of the Eastern and Weatern Chalukya Dynastios (anfe, Vol. XX. p 
283, also p. 422, and Fleet's Dynasties of the Kanarese Thstricis, pp. 18-19) give the succes- 
sion of brothers before sons in several instances -; notably in the years between 639 and 663 
A,D., and between 696 and 709 A.D. and between ‘Saka 930 and 964. 

The Genealogy of the Mélér-E.étla State (ane, Vol. XVIII. Pp: 328—330) gives parts of 
the succession thus : — 


Bhér oma hens (1) 


Gholi Hussain (9 Jamil (3) 


— 
Asadu'llah (7) ‘Athalitad (8) 









Bhikan (4) , dur (5) ‘Omne (6) 


Wazir (9) 

Properly speaking ‘Atan'llah's son should have succeeded, and when Wazir's line failed a 
successor was found in Ibrahim ‘All, (the present ruler), the great-grandson of ‘A tin'llah. 

Throughout the Shin States (anfe, pp. 119 —120) the rule of succession is brothers 
before sons in order of seniority. 

There are three disturbing elements in the rule, however, which must always be taken 
inte consideration in its application : — (1) where the ruler haga multiplicity of wives, there must 
always be a difficulty in determining seniority ; (2) in most Oriental States might is right 
and that heir succeeds, who is, for any reason, the most powerful: and (3) the temp- 
tation, seldom witastood, to the de facto ruler to oust his brothora in favour of his sons. As 
® rule, it may be said that every brother and every son looks upon himself as the possible heir, 
and the actual succession frequently falls to him, who finally succeeds in the struggle for the 
throne on the king's death. 

__ -lgive below the Genealogy of the Alompra (Alaungp‘aya) Dynasty of Burma, as 
illustrating the persistency of this peculiar law of succession and also the vicissitudes to which 
it is liable in practical application, | 
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THE ALOMPRA DYNASTY OF BURMA (1753—1885 <A. D.) 
Q@) Alaungp‘ayé (1753—1760). 
| 


. ixooe, Set dea Fis oak 
(2) Neungddji (8) Binbynyin Avson,died Amyin (6) Boddp‘ays Pak‘inji Myimeaing 
(1760-1763). (1763-1776). young,no = Minb&.” (1781—1319). Mimbi. Mins, 


title granted. 
(5) aun (4) bikeus The Enshémin. 
Maung? (1776—1781). | 
(7 days in 1781). facet Ne ATE Ne | 
(7) Bajidd (8) Parawadi 
(1819—1837). (1837—1846). 
(o) Pagin (10) Mindén The Eashémin. 


(1652—1978). 





| Elect). 
With reference to the above table the following remarks sre applicable in the present connec- 
tion. It is commonly said in Burmese Ydrdwins (Rajavasias), or Histories, that the reason 
why Alaungp‘ayi's sons succeeded him in turn is, that he expressed a dying wish to that effect.? 
I believe, however, that, whether he did eo or not, the dynasty really followed what was 
felt to be the ancient and appropriate rule, and that the succession was accepted by the Court 

Alaungp‘sy4 left seven sona, one of whom died as a child before the time came to give 
him a title,“ but all the rest grew to manhood and to be political forces in the country. He 
was ancceeded by his eldest son, Naungddji, in the regular course, and then by his second son; 
Stinbydyin. The disturbing elements in the rule of succession then began to work. S‘inbytlyin 
nominated Siigtsi, one of his sons, as his successor, and the succession was secured to him by 
a palace intrigue. 

This cansed a rebellion on the part of the next heir by right of succession, viz., the Amyin 
Minba, who was killed in the course of it, and #0 putout of theway, Maung Manng, the son of 
Naungddji, afterwards raised a sudden palace revolt and deposed Singiisé. This did not fall 

1 The word Minfpi menue‘ king’e som,’ (.0: ' princes.’ Reading between the lines of Rangermano, pp. Sf of 
the 1853 reprint, it would seem that the Minpii of the earlier Alompra kings held much the poxition of the Htheling 

1 The Panogisi of Sangermano, see pp. 63% of the 1835 reprint. 

* Gangermano, p. 50 (1835 reprint) repeats the story. 7 

* Much after our own fashion, Burmese Queena, Princes and Princesses were given titles, generally after estates 
that were handed over to them for sustenance, o practice which, however, ceased with the accrasion of King Mindin 
in 1852, who inangurated the system of paying salaries to the members of his family, his ministers and officials. 
The rank of the titleholder was indicated by a word suffixed to the name of the place. Bometimes several titles were 
held by the same person, a wita us. The titles of royal children were conferred generally on their reaching an age 
Limbin Mibay4, Amyin Minb&, Binp*nsg¢ Minpam!. Titles were occasionally not connected with places, as S‘in- 
as Sinbydyin, the Lord of the White Elephant. Kings had generally several titles, ¢. g., bariwad) in equally 
well-known as Kingbaung and Shwébd, both place names, which is confesing. Confusion is farther made worse 
confounded by the private names of these royal personages having come down to history; «.g., Mindim ia atill 
also known os Maung Lwin. Maung Manng, the fifth king of the Dynasty, had apparently no title (unless we 
to history. Tho private name of the Myinsaing Minbi, drowned by order of B&djp'ay4 in 1147 B. E. ( = 1785 
A. D.), was Maung P'd Shin. 
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in with the Court and general views at all, and, after a seven days’ reign, he was put to death 
by the Court in favour of the rightfal heir, Béddp‘ayi, who, to settle himself on the throne, put 
an end to Bingisi. 


Béddp‘aya, like hia brother S'inbyilyin, was a powerful ruler, and acted precisely in the 
same manner. That is, he nominated his son Eishdmin (Yuvarija), against the rights of his 
two surviving brothers, the Pak‘inji Minbi, and the Myinesing Minbé. The former wisely 
acquiesced in the arrangement and died a peacefol death, But the latter rebelled and was 
killed, 


Béddp‘ayi reigned for a long while and his son died before him, and the succession went 
to hia elder grandson, Bajidt, who, in course of time, was deposed by his brother Pariwadi 
(otherwise equally well-known as Kéngbaung and Shwébé Min). Dariwadi became insane and 
the country wags governed by a regent, the Pagin Minbi, who was the king's rightful heir, 
being his eldest som by his chief wife. Two years later the regent became King Pagan. After 
a while that strong and powerful prince, his brother Mindén, deposed him, and proved to be 
the best ruler that Burma had had formany a decade. The acknowledged heir to Mindin was 
his remaining brother, the Eishémin, who was killed by his nephews, the Myingon and Myin- 
gondaing Princes, in order to-keep the succession to themselyes,a very serious attempt bemg 
made on Mindén’s life at the aame time.® 


The succession to Mindin consequently devolved upon one of his sons, as the Ei:shémin's 
family was by rule and costom ousted from it. Another of the disturbing elements in the 
application of the rule of anccession now became apparent. Who was to be considered Mindén's 
eldest son and rightfal heir? He had a great number of wives and concubines, the wives were 
of superior and inferior rank, aod he had sons of all ages likely to survive him, As a matter of 
fact every son looked upon himself as the possible heir, only the Myingun and Myingéndaing 
Princes being out of the way, as outlaws after the murder of their uncle and their attempt to 
seize their father’s throne. Also, it being practically impossible to decide rival claims as to 
seniority, Mindén settled on that prince as Eishémin, who had done him the best service; wiz., 
the Mékk‘ayé Prince who had accompanied him on his expedition to dethrone Pagin. 


However, on Mindin's death, Dibé,* a junior and inferior son, was placed on the throne, 
oni to the intrigues of a princess, Sop‘ayalat’ and her mother, the Sinbyoméyin, one of 


# This Eashémin was generally known to Europeanss the “ War Prince " ; and though the dignity of “ Heir 
Apparent (= Edshemis)” was ostensibly conferred on him bey his brother in redogaition of hisdiatingulahed mrvises 
im the rebellion which raised the latter to the throne, it is to be observed that in doing so Mindi followed the 
role of auecension. 

* This king's name is that known aa Thibaw, Thebaw emu Cheebaw, corrupted to Theobald by the Britieh 
ecidiers atthe time of the amneration of Upper Barma in 183-88. “Theobald and Sophia" were the King and 
Queen of Hurme according to the British Soldier, (see next mote). Thibaw, (pib+) is one of the principal Shin 
Btates tributary to the Burmese Eling, ita ruler, the pibd Shbwi, being quite as well known to the Engliah in Borme 
as the king himeelf. It is enrious to note that his predecessor, Mindin, took his title from « valley in the payotmyéd 
Iistrict in British Territory. This waa doe to the fact that when Mindin waaa prince, the country that afterwards 
became the British Province of Pegu and consisia sow of the [rrawaddy and Pegu Divisions of Lowor Burma, 
waa atil] under the role of the Burmese Eing. 

1 Both Sip‘ayilit (corrupted by the way into Sophia by the British soldier in Mandalay, like the Persian 
Sophy of the XVIlth and XVI0th Contaries ont of Safavi) and S'inbytmayin are titles, S'inbydmdyin, as ulready ex- 
plained, means ‘the Lady of the White Elephant.’ @ip‘ay means a ‘princess of the line": ao woman whose father 
wae ode ficto king and whores mother waa herself a rip‘ayd, i.¢., not a woman whose descent was otherwise than 
directly royal on both aides. [af moana‘ the middle of three." So the titles indicates thatthe bearer had an elder 
anda younger sister. She wae in fact the daughter of Mindin bys royal half-sister, and sho married Dibi, he 
half-brother, S0p‘ayilat ard her elder sister, Sdp‘ayAj!, wore installed aa oo-queena on Dtbd's coronation, but the 
younger kiater was strong enough to oust the elder from her conjugal rights. Subsequently Sip‘ayigalé, the 
youngest sister, became jonior queen to Sip‘ayftit. It iso genersl belief among Europeans in Burn» that Dibd's 
mother was not ‘royal’ in any senses. This is o mistake. Hor title was Laungsh? MibayA, and ube was of high 
royal deweant, though not « sip’ayd, an above described. Her mother waa a danghter of the Eishémin of 
Bidip‘ayll (seo ants, p. 289) by the daughter of the then bibd Bibwi Hence che was frst cousin to her husband 
Mind/n, Hence also no doubt the choice of title for her sca. 
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Mindén's superior queens. The efforta of these ladiex, the younger of whom became subse- 
quently famous as the chief queen of Pibd, were successful in consequence of the aid of two 
Ministers, the Kanpat Minjf and the Kinwun Minji, given for political reasons, which necd 
not be here recounted, because of the recent date of the events following on the death of Mindén 
in 1878. The superior claimants to the throne, vis., the Ddnzé, Mékk’ayi and Nyaungjin 
Princes, together with many others, were put to death, bot the Myingun and Miyngindaing 
Princes escaped slanghter, as they were in exile. 

At the time of his deposition, in 1885, Pib's heirs were his half-brothers, the Myingan 
Prince in exile, (the Myingindaing Prince having died in exile in 1884), and the Kolin and 
Pyinmani Princes, The lives of the two last had been spared on account of their youth and 
political insignificance. To the present day the Myingun Prince, still exiled from the country, 
considers himself the heir to the Burmese throne by established right of saccession, 

As an ancient authority for the rule may be cited, the following passage from Fausboll’s 
Jétaka (Vol. I, pages 127— 133). 


“ Atité Kasiratthé Barinasiyam Brahmadatté raji ahési. Tadd BédhisattS tassa aggama- 
hésiyA kochchhismim patisandhim gavhi, tassa nimagehanadivase rhe uméré ti nimam 
akainau. "Tossa ddbavitvé paridhivitva vicharanakilé raTi6 atid pi puttd jits, tassa Chanda- 
kum4ré ti nimath akathsn. Tassa pana Adhavitva paridbévitva vicharanakalé Bodhisattamita 
kilam akisi. Raja afifiat aggamabésitthing thipési, Sa rafifid piyé ahési man’pi. SA piya- 
sathvisam anviya ékam pattam vijayi, Suriyakumaré ti tassa pimamakamsu. Raji puttam 
disva tutthachitté, ‘bhaddé puttassa i¢ varam dammiti’ dha, Dévi varam ichebhitakalé 
gahétabbamh katvA thapési. Sa putt@ vayappatté rijinam aha: ‘déyéna mayham puttases 
jatekalé verd dinnd; puttessa mérajjath déhiti.” Baja, ‘mayhath dvé putta aggik- 
khsndA viya jalamand vicharanti, na sakkA tava puttessa rajjeth datun’ ti patik- 
khipitva, tab punappuna yichaminam éva disvA: ‘ayam mayhem puttanam pipakam 
pi chintéyya ‘ti, putté pakkésipétva Aha: ‘tite, ahath Suriyakamérasea jatakale varam adisim, 
idani ‘ssa mata rajjath yéchati, ahath tassa na ditukimd, mitagimé niima pip), tumbikam 
pipakam pi chinttyya, tombé arafifiam pavisitvii mam’ achchayéna kulasantaké nagaré rajjam 
karéyyitha’ ti, kanditvi réditvi sis? chumbitvi uyyOjési, © * © © © 86 tam Yakkhamh 
damé@tva téna sathvibitirakkhd tatth’ dva vasanté ékadivasam nakkhattam élikétva pita kilake- 
tabhavam fatva Yakkham fdiyn Baranasith gantva rajjam gahétva Chandakumfrasssa 6pa- 

‘In times past Brahm adatia was king ‘of Birinasi in the country of Kisi. At that time 
the Bédbisatia was incarnated in the womb of his chief queen, and on the naming-day was 
named Mahithsfisakumara, When the young prince could walk and run about, another son 
was born to the king, and was named Chandakumara, When the second child could walk 
and run about, the Bédbisatta’s mother died. The king installed another wife as chief queen. 
She became his darling and delight. Owing to the bond of love subsisting between the king 
and the queen, » son was born and was named Suriyakumaéra. On ihe birth of this son the 
king was delighted and said: ‘My dear, I shall grant a boon to thy son.’ The queen accepted 
the boon and bided her time to announce its natare, When her son had come of age, she said 
thus to the king: ‘A boon was granted by my Lord to my son at the time of his birth ; 
bestow the crown upon him.’ The king replied :—‘ My two sons are as brilliant as two 
masses of fire; it is impossible for me to accede to thy prayer.’ Though thus ise 
the queen renewed her request over and over again, and the king thinking: ‘This queen mig t, 

7 ; ae | ? ook fan the d addreased them thus: * My 
perhaps, harbour evil designs against my sons,’ sent for them anc ; eons ees 
dear sons, when Sariyakumara was born, I granted him a boon. How his mother aake for t , 
kingdom; but I do not wish to give it to him. Womankind is wicked, and the queen might 












8 Tam indebted to Mr, Taw Sein Ko for pointing out thie passage, This story is the sixth in Rhys Davide’ 
Bu dhist Birth-Stories, Vol. I. pp 180-154, and is entitled Divadhamma-Jéioka, 
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harbour evil designs against you. etreat therefore to the forest, and on my death return 
and assume the reins of government in the city of your fathers.’ Weeping and crying, the 
king kissed his sons on the forehead and sent them away, ** *® * * ® * He (Mahimdsa- 
kumira) converted the Yakkha, and lived under his protection. One day, looking up at the 
atars, the prince became aware of the death of his father, and taking the Yakkha with him, 
went to Baripasi and assumed possession of the kingdom. He bestowed the dignity of 
Uparija on Chandakuméra and that of S4nApati on Suriyakuméra.” 

No doubt a large number of interesting instances exist in the history of India and the 
surrounding countries, both of the role quoted in this article and its application, the collection 
of which would prove of great use to the proper understanding of Oriental dynastic succession, 
an.| in determining approximately, where dates are wanting, the probable duration in years of 
a line consisting of a given number of Oriental rulers. For it must be borne in mind that, 
when rule of such a description as that alluded to in this paper may be presumed to have 
existed, the number of the kings belonging to a certain family that actually ruled by no means 
coincides with the namber of generations in that family. 

In connection with the subject of this paper I wish io draw attention to the genealogies 
of the early English and Scottish Kings, as possibly showing a feeling, if not acustom, similar 
to that pointed out above. The similarity in the order of succession is at least remarkable, even 
if it turn out to be due to a different set of causes. 

As I understand the matter, these kings were elected by the people out of the grown 
men, capable of leading, who belonged to the royal family. But what we are 
now concerned with is the actual succession, to which this custom gave rise. Let us take 
first the successors of Ecgberht, tho first general king or overlord of the English 
tribes, 





(1) Eegberht 
ae 
(2) thelwulf 


SS EET e see seen | See eee 


(3) Rthelbald (4) Bithelberht (5) Hitletred (6) Eilfred 


871-901. 
(7) Baaword the Elder 
901-924. 
rs : mi ars.” 
(8) Zthelstan (7) Eadmund (10) Eadred 
924-940. 940.946, 946-955, 
(11) Eadwig (12) aaa 
955-959, 959-975. 
(13) Esdward the Martyr (14) Bthelred the Unready 
975-979, pee 
(15) Badmahd Iromatde 18) Raawerd | the Confessor? 
1016, 1042-1066. 


* Coct and his sons having intervened from 1016 to 10428. 
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Now between Eadmond Ironside and Eadward the Confessor there intervened Cnut the 
Dane and his successors. Cnut had married Emma, the widow of 2thelred and mother of 
Eadward, and by her and a former wife had two sons, who succeeded in turn according ta 
seniority, thus :— 





(1) Cnot 
1016-1035, 


(2) Harold (3) Harthacnut 
1035-1039, 1039-1042. f 
Turning to the Scottish kings, we find the genealogy to ron thus :— 
(1) Duncan I, 
ob, 1057. 
| | 
(2) Malcolm III. Canmore (3) Dontid Bane 
mene: 1073-1098."9 





‘il are? 
(4) Badgar (5) Alexander I. (6) Dalia I. 
1098-1107. 1107-1124. 1124-1153. 
| | 


(7) Malsoica IV. (8) Willian the Lion 
1153-1165, 1165-1214. 

The practical result then of the English custom of popular election was the succession of 
brothers before sons, and it will be observed that the succession waa carried out in every case 
cited, for generation after generation, almost exactly in the manner in which it would natarally 
fall under a rnle, such as that enonciated at the commencement of this paper. The interest 
of these phenomena is in the question :—Were these olections governed by a fecling that 
the appropriate order of succession is that the brothers of the reigning king should 
succeed before his sons ? 





WEBER’S SACRED LITERATURE OF THE JAINS. 
TEANSLATED BY DE. HEREBEET WEIR SMYTH. 
(Continued from p. 216.) 
(Vol, XVII. p. 1). 

In Bahier’s list there follow :— 

E. Nandisitram and F, Anuyégadvarasfitram, withont any name to connect them. In 
Rajéndra Lila Mitra, Notices of Sak. MSS. 8, e (Calc, 1874) and in the Ratnasdgara, 
p- 508 (Cale. 1880) both texts are mentioned in conjunction, but at the close of the BiddbAnts 
after the milasitras, In the Ratnas. the Anuydgadr. precedes. On the other hand we 5 
already seen (p. 427 fg.) that, at the time of the three Simdydris, and indeed at het a a 
Vichdrdmritasangrahka, both texta wore placed in a moch earlier place of the rae tha a 
head of the painna group; though in the Vidhiprapd at least, their connection with this group 
is represented as uncertain (see 429°), 

In bearing the stamp of individuality and having » systematic arrangement, both texts have 
a claim to a free and independent position. This shews that their author attempted to give 
an encyclopedic, but systematic, review of everything that appeared necessary to him ass means 


» Danses IL. connected by birth, asarped for s year, 1004-1006. 
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of information in reference to the sources and forms of a correct knowledge and understanding 
of the sacred texts. In this way [2] he could present his readers with » hermeneutical introduc. 
tion.! These two works are admirably adapted to the use of any one who, having completed a 
collection or redaction of them, then secks for light concerning the nature of sacred knowledge 
itself, The statement of the scholiast on the Nand? has no little internal probability? in 
asserting that Dévavichaka, i. «. Dévarddhigani himself, was their author. Furthermore, the 
list of teachers in the commencement of the Nandi and also in the commencement of milas, 2, 
as we shall soon see, breaks off? with Disagani, whom the scholiast states to be the teacher of 
Dévaviichaka, author of the Nandi. There is, however, no external support for this conclusion 
which is not borne ont by any information to be derived from the cantents. In fact, the contrary 
view seems to result from these sources of our knowledge; see p. 17 ff. The Anuyogady, 
contains all mannerof statements, which would synchronise with the date of Dévarddhigani, 
980 Vira, 1.4. filth, or sixth century A.D. But I possess no information which would loch 
me to connect the composition of the Anuydgady. especially with him; and the difference in 
the terminology militates against the probability of both texts being the production of one and 
the same author; see pp. 9, 11,21. That the Nandi is anterior to the Anuyigadv. is made 
probable by some passages of the latter work, which appear to have been extracted from the 
Nand!. But the fact that the Anuyégadv. is mentioned in the atanhgapavittha list in the Nandi 
(see p. 12), makes for the opposite conclusion. 

We find references to the Nandi in the remarks of the redactor scattered here and there 
in the aigas and upahgas; and especial attention is directed to the statement of the contents of 
the 12 aiigas foond iu the N. This statement is found in greater detail in part 2 of afga 4, 
Hence the fact that in these references of the redactor, the Nandi and not aiga 4 is cited. We 
do not read jahd samardyé, but jahd Nandié ; gee 284, 352 (accord. to Leumann, also Bhag. 25, 5 
Rajepr. p. 243): —-which must be regarded as a proof that the Nandi was the authority on 
which these references were based. The treatment of the subject in ahga 4 is, then, merely an 
Sppropriation to itself and extension of the contents of this partof the Nandt. Other argumenis, 
notably that many of the readings in the Nandi are older in special casea (see 349, 363) incline 
us to the same conclusion, 

If pow the nominal redactor of the entire Siddhdnta or at least of the anges and upaigas, 
Dévarddhigaui, was also author of the Nandi, it becomes at once apparent why he referred 
to his own work in reference to so special a subject sa the statement of the contents of the 12 
sfgas; and the account in-ahga 4 is to be regarded as an insertion made after D.'s time. See 
p. 19. 

I find in the Siddhinta no remarks of a redactor in reference to the Anuydgadviras, 
though Leumann thinks to have discovered one (Bhag. 5, 4). In the text of Avaiy. 10, 1 the 
Anuyégadviras. is mentioned together with, or rather after, the Nandi as s preliminary stage 
of advancement for the study of the sutta, [Both texts are in fact thought to introduce the 
study of each sutta that has been treated by a Niryokti. L.] 


Both siitras are composed in prose, thongh occasionally [4] githis are inserted ; that is to 
say if we except the 50 verses in the commencement of the Nand?, These githis, in which the 
Nom. Sgl. Masc. 1 Decl. always ends in o and not in e, are manifestly the genuine productions 
of their authors, In the prose part, the preservation of the nom. ine shews that there is an 
attempt to reproduce the language and form of the aacred texts. The Nandi embraces only 
719 granthas, the Annydgady. about twice as many. 


XLI. The Nandi, Nandi, or the Nandisotram. The three simayart texts understand by 
nand], or nandikaddhivania (Avi.), neodirayagavibi (Vi), an introductory ceremony, in long or 

sc tioaaary of the above-named siitraa and a deseription of five Juinas” is the somewhat peouliar dezerip. 
tion of the contents of the Nandis@tra by Kishindth (p. 227). - - 

* See also Bhat Dj! im the Journal Bombay Branch R. 4s, 8. 9, 1s. 

* See Jacobi, Kalpas. p. 15, note ®, 
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short form as the case may be, for the sivayakachchini (Sravakakrityani), especially for the 
didactic exposition or the recitation of the aigas, etc. It is almost probable that by this 
the recitation of our text is referred to. We read in Avi: ind gurl namokkiratigapuvvaim 
namdim kaddhai, si ché ‘yam: ninats pamchaviham,., and then follows the real commence. 
ment of the Nandi. See below. This is, however, soon interrupted, and the citation passes to 
that variant textual form which is found in Annyégudy. Another change then occurs, and finally 
that enumeration of the sacred texta is reached which is found later on in the Nandi. We have, 
therefore, here no immediate citation from the text of the Nandi but a relation based essentially 
on the same foundation but in its form independent, a relation whose designation by 
the same word is based upon the appellative signification of this expression, We may compare 
the [5] similar use of the word nindi in Skt. for those introductory strophies of a dramas 
which are designed to bring good fortune. Cf. also niindika as the name of a door-post, and 
nind{pata, a cover of a spring (P. W.). Haribhadra on Avaiy. 9, ; has the following : — iidimatm- 
galartham namdi vyikhyata, and in the commencement of his commentary, ibid. : — ni-igamatd 
bhivamatwhgalam natmdl, tatra natidanam natdi, nathdamty anayé ‘ty va bhavyib priinina 
iti namdi. The signification of the title of our text is really : an introduction designed to 
bring good fortune. This title can refer either to the entire contents of the work such 
as I have above sketched, or, and this seems preferable, to the 59 verses which form the 
beginning.‘ In vv. 1—19 Vira is praised, in vv. 20, 21 there is an enumeration of the 24 
Jinas, in vv. 22, 23 a list of his immediate acholara, the 11 so-called ganadharas, and finally, 
from vy. 24 on, a thérival? beginning with Suhamma (1) and Jambi (2), and embracing in 
all thirty members; it closes in the third generation after Nigajjuna (:;) with Disagani (39), 
who, according to the anonymous scholiast (on v. 27) was the teacher of Dévavichaka, the 
author.’ 

As we have already seen on page 471, this thérivall varies, from the ninth member on, 
from the statements in the list contained in the Kalpasitra, [6] The reason for this is 
apparent from a consideration of the remarks of the scholiast (avachiiri) on v. 27: Suhastinah 
sishydvalikiy4h érikalp? uktatvat na ta(s)ya ihd ‘dhikirah, tasyam Namdikrid-Dévavichaka- 
gurvanotpattéb. From this it is clear that the anthor of the avachiri considers Divavachaka 
to be the author of the Nandi, and that this account does not emanate, like that of the 
frikalpa, from Suhastin (10). The evidence proves that it is rather to be referred to his 
immediate predecessor, or brother,* Mahigiri (¢), whose intellectual descent it makes 
known, 

In reference to each of its members there exists great uncertainty,’ according to the 
statementa of the scholiast, who says of verses 31, 32: ksh@pakatvid vrittan nd "ktam,® and 
remarks on vv. 33, 34: dtadgithidvayiirtha dvadyakadipikatd likhité ‘sti, avachirgiv api nf 
‘sti, vv. 41, 42 18: vpittiv avydkhyitatvat prakshiptam, and of Gdvindichirya he says, on 
v.43: sishyakramibhivid vritian nd "ktab, aivasyakatikaté likhitah. 








4 These recor, as bas already been montioned, in the commencement of the Avasy. nijj. in identically the same 
form. 

# Of. the name of the nindlmukbib pitaras or of the nindlirlddham. In the case of the latter was there any 
recitation of a list of ancestors? 

*? gurobbriteran in Klatt, Indian Antiqgu. 11, 18, or obhiv api bhriteran in Dharmaghosha's Gurvivali 
iteelf, Bubastin is characterized as the laghugurubhritar of Mabigiri, also in the pattAvall of the Kharataragacha, 
Klett, 2460, Klatt in accordance with other traditions (cf. Kalpasitra) refers both to different gotraa: and Mahigiri 
to Eldpatyagotra (so here vy. 27, Eldvochasagotta), Suhastin to Visittha. Have they different mothers ? 

1 On this ef. Jacobi in Journ, Germ, Or, Sor. 34, 453, 3, especially in reference to verses 27, 23, 36, 57, and 
Leumaun’s remarks, ibid. 37, a7 fg. In v. 27 we must read in Jacobi: Bahulassa earivvayath (yvayash for vayasath) 
vaihdé instead of bahulassa Sirivayash vorndé (seo Klatt, 1. c. 251); in the sclolinat wo read iha Mahigirér dvau 
fishyau abhotis: Vahuld Valissahaé (cf. Kalpas. Thériv.§ 6) cha; tatd Mabfgirér anathtarach Vahulasys 

® Aryanazhdila (21) v. $3 becomes then Arya-Maingu(IG}dishya v.30, But even verse 39, in which Aryanahdile 
is montioned, ia doubtful: see abore, 
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[7] The list reads®: I. Suhamma,— 2. Jambo, — 3, Pabhava, — 4, Sijjambhave, — 
5. Jasabhadda,— 6. Sathbhia, — 7, Bhaddaviaha, —8, Thilabhadda, — 9. Mahigiri (and 
Suhatthi,— 10. (Valissaha) the twin-brother of Vahala (see note? on p. 6),—11. Bai,*e¢— 
12, Simajja, Syimirya,!! — 13, Sardilla, — 14. Ajja'? Jiadhara, Jite’,— 15, Samndda, — 
16. Mamgu™ y.30,— 17, Dhamma y. 31,— 18. Bhaddagutta v. 31,— 19. Vara, Vajra 
vy. 31,— 2). Hakkhia vy. 32,— 21. Ajjinamdila, i. e. perhaps Ajja Anamdila (Ajja N° Schol.) 
vy. oo, — 22, Nigahatthi v. 34,— 23. Reévainakkhatta y. 35,— 24. Khatmdila vv. 36, 37,15 — 
25. Himavamnta vy. 38, 99, — 20. Nigajjuga’ vv. 39, 40, 45,— 27. Givimda v. 41, — 
28. Bhiadinna vy. 42—45, scholar of Nigajjuga,— 29. Lihichcha v, 46,— 30. Diisogani 
vv. 47—49, 

That this list actually reaches as far ag the wathor or his teacher is rendered the more 
probable by the inet that in the last verse of the list (v. 50) the ndnassa parivagai is stated to 
be the purpose of the account which js to follow — and this purpose reproduces correctly the 
contents of N. Next follow two secondary insertions, first a githa, (8) which cites 14 examples 
or titles of stories in reference to capable and incapable scholars (the avachdri: contains s more 
detailed account) and secondly a short polemical notice of the three kinds of parisi, parshad, 
via. : — jinid, ajanid and duvviaddhid — each of which is illustrated by a gatha. 


At this point the investigation of the jninam begins, in which a principal part is played 
by the enumeration of the different categories aud sub-categories of both the principal classes 
into which the jninam is divided!’ — the pachchakkhananam and the parokkhanigam. The 
latter contains much that is interesting. It in turn is twofold, Abhinivdhiya® (*bodhika) and 
sua” (éruia). 

In the account of one of the two groups into which the ibhinivéhiyaparokkbaninam is 
divided, are inserted eight githis, which contain the titles of stories which belong in this 
connection, and which are intended to serve ag examples, ‘The avachiiri goes into detail on this 
point, 

The suanipaparokkham is divided into 14 groups among which Nos. 5, 6, 13, 14 are of 
apecial importance :—The sammasnam 5, samyakérutam, is explained as jath mah arihernt®hine 
bhagavamtéhim uppannaninadamsanadharthitn . . . paniyarh dnovilasamgam ganipidagam, tam 
jaha : iyird . .. ditthivid.” ichch-éyam du°gawm ga°gath choddasapavvisea sammasuam abhinnal® 
dasa/9|puvvisea sammasoam. The poateriority of its composition to Vajrn at least is clearly 
brought out in this passage, 

In michchhasnam ¢ wo find that enumeration of some 20 works, or classes of works, of 
Brahminical literature which I cited from the Annyigodrdrasdtra™ and discussed on Bhagav. 2, sn 
This list is here more detailed and offers several variants :— Bhirahaw Rimiyanam Bhima- 

* See Mérutunga’s Thérdeaht in Bhiu Dbjt, Journ. Bombay Br. R. As, 5. 9, 16 (1967), Nos. 17—20 are not 


found thervin (so p. 4), No. 21 is callod Mandilla ( “dila), No. 2% Hfvaisiohs, and the list gives one name more in 
mentioning Dévar(djdhi himeelf after Diaagani. 

4 Valismhasishyach Hirltarotrach Swati. " Nominally author of up. 4, seo p, 392. 

¥ This epithet explnined by Aryagotra is found aleo in Noa. 1—i7, 1-2, 

sae ereteh Doeterek gems dhab, No. 17 then falls ont, 

“4 According to the inet the dedapdrvinab (see Hom. v. $4) Arvarakahitas tachhishyo Durvalikiposhpad 
ha navaplirvinan, reach from Mohdgiri to Vajra, page B68, sd ; 

4 Bambhadivagaathé, Vrahmadvipikasikh'palakshitin Sishhikn Sithhdch@ryin, 

* Cf. the Nagérjunlyfs in the Scboliast on ange 2, 3, 2, and seo p, 208, | 

 nitgath pathchariham ; Abbinivdhiyandesth gua? dhi* manapajjava’ ktvala’. Or duviham: pachchakkham 
and parckkham, and tho latter is thon: Abhinivdhiys chhand aparokkham cha; the Abhi" is 


‘asniadiarh oha asuanissiyach cha; both are fourfold, and the latter is divided into: uppattiyé, vhpaif, kamaid, 








parinimiA buddht (see p. 140}, 
™ Tn the sobolinst mimfyikfdt neo pagos 24d, 245, 343. 
wee it 1 characterized aa nf-lgamas bhivamuyath and as analythie tohbidi » sachchharhdabud- 


dhamalvigappiyach ;—of. the 20rihadh pivas Ryady.. arm peeg astebhiaitiathits 
to which I have had deem as A BCR. ‘The oturtier, yb ine Pe Tihs tee % Genote Che four MES. 
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suroklham? KAdillayam™ sagabhaddiyi6™ kappisiyam™ nigasubumath kapagasattari™ vaisd- 
siya? V uddbavaynoam? vésiyah™ Ligiyatam satthitamtam®? Midharam™ purdneth vigaranam 
Bhigavayad®! Piamjall Pussadévayam léham (lélam MS.) ganiam salinariyam" naday ii, 
ahavé [10] bivattari kalié chattiri ya voy samgévamga. The commentary offers nothing in 
explanation :*4 té cla lékaprasiddhih, tatd ldkata &va téshin svariipam avagaihtavyam. | 


Under anangapavittham (No, 14 is, however, treated of before No, 13) are. enumerated 
the titles of all the texts belonging to the Siddhanta at the time of the composition of 
the Nandi, but not included in the anges. This enumeration is extremely interesting. It 
must have been retained asa stereotyped list for a long period after the composition of the Nandi, 
cinee :t is to be found verbatim ei, litteratim not only. in the Pékehikasdira (P),%° but also in the 
3 simichiris (see pp, 969, 370) in a form that is but slightly different.°¢ ‘The great interest 
which attuches to this list is caused by the fact that’ the largest portion of the texts similar to 
these and now belonging to the Siddhiinta is mentioned here, and thata different arrangement 
is observed. They are not enumerated in the special groups into which they are now divided. 
The names of these groups are partly Wanting, ¢.9. uvamga, painna chhéasutia, molasutta are 
not mentioned at all, and painna occurs, but in a different meaning. A large number of titles 
or texts are mentioned which at present are either not found in the [11] Siddhintn, or, if found 
atall, are merely titles of anbdivisions and not of independent texty; and in some cases these 
titles appear to have arisen from their connection with the subject-matter itself, 

The apamgapavijtham is divided intotwo groups: ivassayam and Avaseayavairittam. 
The dvassayam is called chhavvihath andsix names for it are cnomerated : simiiyam chaiivisathad 
ete. Cf. my remarks on page 433 and on anuydgady, and millasntta 2. The iVassayavairittam 
is double: kiliyam cha ukkaliyath cha. Then follows the enumeration of the texta counted aa 
belonging to the ukkilliyam:? 1. dasavéydliyam 49% 2. happiydkappiyaw,® 3, chulla- 


1 "ktach A, *ahkeara [. 

™ Kida? An., where ghidamuhadh (A, *dayama* ©, “dayasuhath BH, dayssuyath BE) follows. Noxd. too has 
khidamubam, but after esyabba*, 

% sagadabhae BC R, eAtarhbha” A. ™ kappikappinm A. 

™ esattarl vésiyash BCR, visiyac omitted in A. 

Meo An. Ned. vasésiyam the Berlin MS. of N. (= MS.) 

7 *vansya M3., Vuddhasisagath BCE, ratjha(!)vayanamh A; inAn. we find also KAvilath; leo in Ned. 
Eféviliyath comes before Liga’, @ tésiyam Ned., BC BR omit. 

@ Alroady mentioned in the angas, aoe Dhag. 2, 246, page J04 (of. Kalpas. pp. 35, 101) and Max Mitller ; India, 
What can it teach we? p. 38%. : 

® See Ind. Btad. 18, 357, 68, 435 and Agnimithara Vishpupur, 3, 4, 18 (pp. 44, 45 Wilson-Hall). 

" Bbigavayath to awinardvach omitted in An, ~ . 

“ saparivach MS.; perhaps *royach, otherwise the Inet of the Ta kalda; see above p. 253. Inthe scholinat 
on Arady. 12, 20; saiinipird vi gauruhif bii we find the following peculiar statement : — dakuniiabdéna chatardada 
sthioiny hod chaturdass | tatrA ‘thgini shat, tad yathl; dikahi vyiikaranath kalpah chharhdd niruktarh jy)tisham 
iti, The position of the aiyaa in the front of the list is one of the remarkable things in this statement. 

™ Midhara purips viyaranpa BR; nidagidi A. 

™ Himachandrasiri on the Anuyigady. has likewise only: étach cha Bhiratédikah ni 

“In the Pikvhikartira this is introdaced by the words namd tisarh Ehamieamanipad jéhits imeth viiyasa 
amgebihiram ukkiliyarh (or kiliyars) bhagevactath, far jab; dasaviydliyam ... The Pdkehikastiram is 
enumerated by Raj. L. M., see above p. 227, aa the fourth milastitram after the “iddhdniadharmarlra , Tt sings 
of belief in the five mahavvayas. 7 

™ The enumeration of the names in 5. contains « different grammatical construction, i. ¢. ihe names are in the 

enitira, 
ise The avachiri gives explanations (occasionally in detail) of at lsast some of the nauion. A large cumber 
of the namos is, however, passed over in ailonce. ceohamsmmarate Hea hin be found at the wnd of the fyarahdra. 
™ These numbers represent tha arrangement which I have obsorved hore in easential agreement with Bihler's 
(ef. kappikappiam p. 9 y.™), chullak. and mahik., see the scholiget’s remarks, p. 479 above. 
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kapprsuah 4, mahdkappasuah, 5. éviiyam yy, 6, rdyaps 


yapastgiyam® :y4, 7. jivibhigamé 4, 
5. panoavand yy, 9. mahdpatnacand,” 10. pamdyappamdyan,“ [12] 11. namdi q, 12. dévim- 
datthad™ 3, 13. anudgadiraim q, 14. tamdolavéyiliyam gp, 15, chamdivijjhayam », 16. stra- 
paouatti y;, 17. pirisimandalad,” 18. mahdalappavéso, 19. wijpdicharanavinichchhad™ 20. 
pramivijji®? 99, Zl. ghdngribhath,™ 22, maranavibhatti4 23, dyavisohi,™ 24, viyaréyarum,™ 
25. sniléhandsuam,? 26, vihdrakappd,™@ 27. charanavihi,” 28. durall13)pachchakkhinaty” gy, 
29. mahapachchakkhinam,™ 93 €vam-ai.“? — To the kiliyam the following texts are ascribed : — 
30. uttarajjhayandim™ 43, 31. dasid a3, 32. kappd m 33. vavahird a, 34. nistham™ 5, 
$i mahinislham 99, 36. isibhdsiydii™, 37. Jamvoddivapanoatt! is, $8. divasdz matte, 
39. chamdapagngatt! yw, 40. khuddiyd vimdaapavibhati™, 41. mahalliyd vimdnapavibhati™, 


‘® Name of the first chhédasdtra according to Avagyaka 8, 55, soe pages 444, 479, 

“! So V., uvavaé® P, ava? N. Avi. Svi.; in 8 before No. 5 we find: pemiyappamiyarh ; paméy. here is No. 10. 

42 $0 also P Avi, a form which suits rijapradnlyam better than the usual paségalyyam; Svi, V. have 
pastpaiyassa but with one 7; seo p. $52, 

“4 For explanation of the scholiast on Noa. 8, 9, see p. 292. 

“In 3 before No. 5, in P after No. 15; pramidipramidasvaripabhédaphalavipdkapratipidakam adhyayenum 
(ef. Uttarajjh. Cup. 4), Avach. 

“ The Nandi itself ! nachdityAdi sugamam. 

“ sthu! P; in Ned. P.S, transposed with No. 18 ("dari P). a" *vijjiyath P, -vijjayads Ned. 

“Ie omitted here in PS and comes after No. 37; afiryacharyiprajnipananh yasyidh gramthapaddhatan ah 
sUuryaprajnaptil. 

“* porasach P; paorushimarhfalam iti, purnshel damkah, purushedartrad: vi, tasmidn 








aarvesyA “pi vastund yathi svapramipd chhdyd jiyaté tadd paurushi sylit, étach cha paorush! pramioem init 
uttardyanasyA ‘tht? dakshindyanasyé “dan che @karh dinath aylt, tatab - ram athgulasyi ‘shtiv ékashashtibhigh 


(#5!) dakehiniyand vardhamtd, uttariyané che hrasahti, Aran ‘matvials paurosht yatri ‘dhysyané 
varnyaté tat paurushimaridalam, Avach. Cf. book 9 in ap. 5 [and Bhag. 11, i, L.] 

* sirydchathdramasir yatra dakshineshd 'ttareahu cha mathjalésho sathcharatie yathi matedalin madalé 
praviee( ho) vydvargyate eno(tan)madidalapravédah, Avach.; cf. the first book in up. 5. 

" vijji’ PS; io PS transposed with No, 20; vidy& samyag-jninach churanat ohdritram, (tishish phalavinischaya 
pratipAdaké gramthal, Avach. [= Bhag. 20, 9 Leumann, ] 

oT See p. 445. 

* yatrd "rtadhyinidinik: vibhajanach proktat tat, Avach.; appears in the VidhiprapA among the painnas 
in the eighth place. See p. 428. 

% Omitted in Avi pr. m., marapini pragaatipradastaripini teshisn pirthaky’na yatra vibhajanam uktam- 
Avach.; soo p, 250. 

8 yotri(') “tmand jlvasyi ‘lochatd-priyndéehitte-pratipattiprabbritikarapénos vidaddhir yatra vyivernyaté 
tat, Avach, Ip Sei. V maranarvisdihi in addition follows here. | 

In PS after No. 25; sarigaryapihéna vitarigasvaripah vydvarnyate yatra tat, Avach. 

© yatra dravyabbdvasanlekhanisvaripad pratipidyat!, Avach. ; throe verses are added im attestation thereof : 
yathd, chattari vichittiim vigainijjihiyfi chattiri | sacvachohhard o dunoni uo éguistariyarh cha dyimach || 1 | 
plivigitthd atavé chhammis¢ parimiash cha dydmah|annd vi ya chhammésé bdi vikitthach tavdleammadh |j 2 | 
vied kidlsahiyarn Aydmarn katta dgupurvl | girikearbdarammi gahturh pinvagemanach aha karti || $j bhitvasam, 
lekhand ta krodhidipratipakeshibhyiash (!), [The throo verses are taken from the Achira-niryakti (237 -280).—L.] 

™ vihitah ethavirakalpadirip: yatra varpyaté, Avach. 

@ viedhi P, “vibhattié Svi.; chiritrasya vidhih, Avach. 

= The scholinst appears to have had before him another tert than the usual one, Seo p. 437. 

 mahat pratyikhydnacs yates 'ktarh, Arach. 

™ Instead of évamdél P has: aarvéhih pi 4yammi achgabdhiré okkAlié bhagavamht® snantté as-atthd sagen the 
aanijjuttl? snearngahanlé j¢ gand va bhiivi ve .. td bhdvé saddahdmi . . | 

w (tAay adhyayanini nigamanar: earveshim adhyayandindch pradhdnatré ‘pi righyi ‘mény dvd ‘tard 
noiabdarichyatvins prasiddhini, Avach. cs sili rs: rg 

“ Without any explanation. Soo p, 440 for No. 85. 

“ In PS before No. 34; without explanation. See pages 259, 272, 230-61, 402, 429, 489, 449. 


™ In P 5 No. 16 is inserted hare. The order in P is airap., cha 9 .. in B; chadkdap. , 
on divasivarap. eee pp. 965, 349, 429, eirep., chabdap,-divasig., : chachdap., strap., divas. ; 
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42. xngack alias, 43, ‘Pemguchsligen 44. vivdhachiliy &®, 45. Arupdvavdé”, 6. Garulsoavéé™, 
[14] 47. Dharanocavde, 48. Vesamanovavdel, 49. Velasidharovavde, 50, devishdorande, 
Sl. ufthdnasus™, 52. samufthdnasue™, 53. ndgepariydvaliydo™, 54. nirayivaliyio™ go, 
55. kappiyiio™ o, 56. kappavadithsaylo™ gi, 57. pupphiydo 1, 58. pupphachiliylo a, 
59. Vanhidasio gj, evim-aiydim™ chairasti painnagasayasahassdim bhagavao Vaddhamins- 
éAmissa; shard jassa jattiyi sisi uppattiyae™ vegaiyie kammiyie piirinimiyie chaivvihbe 
baddhie ovureyi tassa tattiylim painnsgasahassiim, pattepabuddha vi tattiyi cheva; se ‘tam 
kAliam suam, This is the conclusion in the Berlin MS, of N. Dr. Leumann, [15] however, 
says that this conclusion contains a large lacuna, We find in the edition of N -* évamaiyéim 
chaiirasii painnagasahassiim bhagavad {Usahasimissa dititthagarassa, taba samkhijjiim painna- 
gusshassiim majjhamagiuam Jinavaragam, chaiiddasa painoagasahassAim bhagavad] Vaddha- 
MmAnASUMissa, etc. 


From this we may draw the conclusion that the 59 titles™, according to the opinion of 
the author of the Nandi, represent merely a portion of the 64,000 painnas (our MS, has 
134,000 in the text !), which belonged to the first tirthakara Rishabhasvimin and to the 22 
Jiyavaras following him; but that at the time of Vardhaménasvimin their number was reduced 
to 14,000. Or Beconsins to another view, each of the 24 tirthakaras had just so ee 


™ atheusyA" chsbibd eh Alii eklcakilcthmendgrabitmals’ qrushihiapaddbadih ¢ sce pp: 256/974 

® so M3, P. Ari, but ragga” Ned. saga 3 (see p. 274), Svi., V. and Avach.; vargd ‘dhyayaniniéts eamdhd 
yethd ‘titakriddaiiay ashtau vargia (soo p. 320), teshich kaliké (chdl* F). 

™ bhagaratichiilika, see pp. 274, 200. 

™ Aron) oims dévas, tadvaktoryatiyah pratipidak’i gradmthah, porivartyaminad cha tadupapitabitub of 
‘rupdpaphtah; évadn garodipapitdday? "pi vichyéh; soo pp. 2M, 274,316; ef. Arana as name of the dawn or a 
that of the charioteer of the sum. Up to thia polnt the nominatives end in o, from this point on ine; a0 also 
in P. 

7 Garnji” P. In P after 47. 

78 So also 3, bat Varun” in P and echoliast on ange 3, Vara” in the text there (soo p. 274). Tho king of the 
Nigua ia probably referred to, 

™ In N after No. 49 we find tisamana = vaisravaga. 

t utthdinatrutam, udrasanahitukarh drutam, Avach. See page 24M, where mention is made of four ajjh., which 
begin with utth., aod which are the subjoct of the etudy of the thirteenth year, In this place, however, we find 
only Noa, 52—55 dovoted to this year; but doos No. 50, too, belong in this connection ? In Sy. No. 50 #tands botween 
62 and 53, 

 samopasthipanaérotam, bhiiyas tatrai ‘v4 “vianna(?/bitokedm érotem ; rebiralipeb prikyitatvat, Avach. 

T ao P, “yivapiyio M3,; “ylvaliydganm Svi. V.., *plriavélitgam Avi.; nigakoméris, tabi parijnd yatro 
"kid, Avach. 

7 oo MS? P, "ilo MS.); “livia 3; No. 5+ im the oxistiog Siddhints is the collective name of up.5 to 12 “and 
at the aamoe time the specific title of up. 8; No. 55 is there merely another name for No. 54. Bee p. 415; and p. 420 
for the explanation of 61—0. On page 420 we must read “gichard grarn”. 

 dachei P, disbsi ¥. 

0 Instead of @vam-diydich ... P hos 60 MafvisabhAvand’, G1 ditthlvisabhivagdd, 62 chiragasamapabbivaphi, 
63 mahdanvinabhhvanid, G4 tinginieagy gach savvéhich pi ¢yammi aragabihiré kAlid bhagavemté . . (as abore, 
p. 13, note), These five names are cited in 3, too with the following variations: chirapabhivapkpadk (omitted 
in Avi.), mahdsumipagabbar. (V., also omitted in Avi.), tlysga(tfagge’ Avi.jnisaggigath.— Theso five texts are 
found in the same order in the kArikds mentioned in p. 224 as designed for the fourteenth to the eighteenth your of 
stady. Téyanisagga is the special name of the fifteenth book in maga 5. See p. S0Ln. 

H Sea above p. 8, note '; antpattikl, rainayik! karmasamutthd pdripdmikt. 

The Avach. agrees with the account in our MSS.:— ‘vam ddini chaturaditizamkhydni prakirgakseshasripi 
Fishabhetrieions, ttrstprminiahh icsmayenibaartehk seliharlt: oe eee ena chaleidagensl madhya- 
matirthakritdm api sackhyéyini prakirpakesnhasrisi vichyini; Vardbamii 4 chaturdadasahasrdni, — 

punar dem Bishabhidtuich chateradltieabasridikas éramaqaminash pradbinéatirarechanistmedhyam 
sar! pane nayitionye eons "ktati, anyathd siminyadramanib prabnitatara api tad [ishabbAdikilé dgtran. — 
any4 panar fvam fhob: Htishabhidindrs jlvatich ida chaturasitisahsaridiked: éramapaminach, pravihatah ponar 
#eaikasmin tirthé bhilydmhad "py atran, tatre 2 predhdnssthcernchqoMektinunsnssvty sapensicnenesradeiaign (2) 
tatkdlikA api tirthah pravartaminds tated ‘dhikriti(h ; étad éva dariayann dha: ahaveé ‘ty-ddi sugamam, 

4 Or 60 including maranaviadhl (Sri. V. between 23 and 24) and 6 with the addition of the Give names in PS. 
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painnes, or pratyékebuddhas™ [16] as he possessed scholars endowed with the correct fourfold 
knowledge. Kustimating these exaggerated figares at their true value, let us consider the 59 
titles." Of the texts aow enumerated ag parts of the Siddhinta the titles of the four painnas 
2, 27), 23,4, Of the sixth chhédasitra yo and of two of the milasitras,y and 4 are omitted, 
Of these the four paionas are to be regarded as modern productions and later than the N ; the 
titles of the sixth chhédasitra 49 and of the fourth m@lasiitra ss are not-certain : and, finally, the 
title of the fourth millasitra 41, ivaéyaka, has been already mentioned. See on p- 11. The 
remaining 27 titles of texts of the present Siddhintsa not belonging to the wigas (:s fg.) are one 
and all contained in the above list, though in a different order of arrangement and without any 
statement in reference to the names of their groups. Some, however, belong together as 
groups — the first four and the last five upaigas (Nos. 5—8 and 55—59) and the five chhéda- 
sitras (Nos. 31—35). Besides these the list contains 32% additional names which are not 
directly represented by texts in the existing Siddhanta, Among these there are five for 
which corresponding sections in the S. can be shown, thus ; — 10 pamiyappamiyam, 17 pdrisi- 
mamdalain, 18 mamdnlappavésd, 38 divasigarapannatti [, 64 tAyaganisagga]. [17] In the 
Siddhinta there are references to 12 othera; thus for 4, 96 (and 38), 40—49; 8 others are 
mentioned elsewhere 9,21, 51, [60—64]; and finally there is a whole list of titles (12 or 13), 
which cannot be attested from any source whatsoever, thus 2, 3, 19, 22, 23, 24 (* >, including 
maranavisdhi— 27, 50, 52, 53), It is of special interest that we find statements concerning 
a whole series of texte held to belong to the kiliath suam in old kirik& verses, The source of 
these statements is not further attested. These texts were a special object of riper study at the 
time of the composition of these verses. Of Nos, 40—49, 51 (50—53 Ff), G0—64 it is anid 
that they were designed for the eleventh to the eighteenth year of study: 40—44 for the 
eleventh, 45—49 for the twelfth, 51 (50—53 ?) for the thirteenth, 60—64 for the fourteenth 
to the eighteenth year; the nineteenth year forming the conclusion with the study of the 
ditthivada. Of. my remarks on pp. 225, $44, 345. 


This list at least opens up to us a wide perspective for the literature existing at the time of the 
composition of N. It is certainly very remarkable that N is itself cited in this list (as No, 11), 
Is this the only work of the author inserted by him in the list? Or did he avail himself of 
this capital opportunity to procure a resting place for other of his productions? If in reality 
Dévarddhigani, the nominal redactor of the Siddhinta, is to be regarded as the author of N, 
then the discrepancy between this list and the existing Siddh,, is eapecially remarkable, 
[18] Did all these differences arise after his time? And is the division into the groups 
uvamge, painna, ete., or the names uvamga, painna themselves, ats., to he ascribed to a period 
subsequent to his? In the case of the painna this is evidently very probable, 

Next follows the ahgapavittham jy, the thirteenth group of the suaninaparokkham, which 
strictly belongs before the anaigapavittham, It is called duvalasavibam and then the 12 aipas, 
dyard to ditthiviié (miga 5 as vivahapannatt!) are enumerated in order, This in turn is followed 
by the detailed statement of contents and extent of the 12 aigas, which (sep p, 284 ff.) recurs in 
identical form bat in greater detail in aiga 4, This entire statement has been given on p. 257, 
We have already seen (pp. 284 ff. $49, $52, 361, 363, and 4) that its appearance in afiga 4 was 
secondary, and that here we frequently mect with the older readings. When in the insertions 
in the aiigas made by the redactor (even in ahga 4) any reference ix paid to his enumeration, 


-_ 


Th 





M pratytkabuddhA api tivacta ave, ayuh;—airai "kt vyichaleshaté; kaikasyA "pi tirthakritas tirthé pari- 
migAni praktrpakAni, tatkirinkm sparimipatvit; kévalash pratytkabuddharachitiny éva prakirpakini dreahte. 
trfin apariminasys pratipidandt, This explanation of fké ia ¢ 






interesting citation from the piths of « kalpabhishya: an bias SAORI TE a 
" Or 60 and 65, eee p. 15, note 3, ™ Or 33 and 58, 
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the citation is from the Nand! and not from afga 4. The Nandf and not afga 4 is therefore 
indisputably the source whence these citations are drawn. But whether or no the account 
here is really to be regarded as the source whence came the account in niga 4, appenra to me 
to be still in dubiis, This assumption is rendered improbable by the fact there are very great 
differences in these accounts, not to mention that that of aiga 4 is much more detailed. If, 
however, we regard the account in the N. as the source, then that in ange 4 is secondary and 
enlarged after it had effected o lodgmont in that aiga, [19] But on the other hand it ine 
perfectly legitimate conclusion that the account in N. and in aiga 4 were drawn from a 
common source now no longerextant. finally, it must be stated that the entire section in N. 
almost gives me the impression of being a secondary insertion. The fact that it too contains 
the most wonderful statements, called into existence by the effort of pure fancy (cf. expecially 
the statements concerning afga 6 and afiga 12), cannot readily be reconciled with that tradition 
which regards the Nandf ss the work of Dévarddhigani, the nominal redactor of the whole 
Siddhinta, Dévarddhigani would have expressed himself in & more sober, definite way, and 
would not have given rein to such monstrous figments of the imagination. We must not, 
however, suppress the fact that the Pikshikasitram takes no notice of this detailed statement 
of contents and extent” of the 12 apgas, but limita itself merely to the ennmeration of the 
twelye names.“ 

Then, too, the general observations in reference to the duvilasamgam ganipidagam, which 
are joined on to the account of each of the twelve aigas, are found here in just the same form as 
in aiga 4; cf. pp. 368, 369, The five kdrikis form the conclusion. They contain statements 
in reference to the correct (20) atiainment of the suaninam; the last one reads: suitatthd 
khalu padhamé, bid nijjutti(!)-misid bhanié ; taiéu niravastsd, tsa vibi hii anudd 1) 5) Accord- 
ing to Leumann, the reference in Bhag. 25,3 cites this verse as the conclosion of this entire 
account (jdea suttatthd ...anni¢). The nijjutti is also mentioned, 

Next follow some statements which are not noticed by the author of the avachiri, from 
which we may conclode that they were inserted at a later period, though they may in reality 
be of great age. They comprise a section in prose in reference to the aponni, anujnd, and a 
renewed repetition of the titles of the 12 aiigas and a reference to Usabhasdéna, as the original 
source of the anunni. See p. 15, 

The commentary, which I have before me (avachiiri), the work of an anonymous anthor, 
ia very short. The Calcutta edition contains the commentary of Malayngiri, according to 
Leumann. We have already seen that a Nandivritéi is frequently cited — see pp, 693, 354 
(Vichirimritasatngraha), 360 (Abhayadéya), — the citations from it being partly in Prikrit 
(githa), partly in Sanskrit. In the scholiam on the Gapadharasérdhaéata (see pp. 871, 458) 
Sarvardjagani ascribes a nandivritti to the old Haribhadra, who is said to have died 75 years 
after Dévarddbigani, The author of the Vichdérémrifasavigraha appears to ascribe auch a 
nandiyritti to Umisvimivichaka who was sbout 50 years older (see pp. 371, 372). He says 
(fol. 3® of the Berlin MS.) tathi chi “ha bhagavin Umisvimivichaksh : samyagdorsanajnina- 
charitripi mokshamirga iti Natwdivrittau, viichakasabdaé cha pirvagatatrutadhart ridhd, yatha : 

: atam sitram anyach cha vinéyin vichayamti ‘ti vichakih, Namdivrittan; [21] vidi ya, . 
(see p. 358%), Soch statements as these in reference to: commentaries of so great an age are 
of great importance as regards the age of the Nangl. : 

XLU. The Anuyégadvarasttram is an encyclopedic review of everything worth know- 
ing,” composed in anudgas, questions and answers. It is composed in prose though there is 

I eall attention here to the montion of the name Bhaddabihn on adga 14, pp, 260, 347, It is noteworthy 
that be appoars in the samo gradation (though last in order) as the namon Dusira, Baladéva, Visudéva, Harivaias, 
oS porsche page grt deer ce a a See pp.10, 19;—namd 
phnace jhbich imach vikiyaci: | dovilasnrgach wanipijagerh, tarh jahi . -, andl aitelal , ie kekod iv nortan 


® An socount of the mothod of defining and explaining the Bastras, Kash, 
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a frequent admixture of githis, There are no subdivisions though a systemic arrangement 
prevails throughout. 

As in the Nandi, the ninam is especially treated of here. The text commences forthwith 
with an enumeration of the same five forms of the nina, which we find also in N. ibhinibéhiyo’, 
suya’, dhi*, manapayyava’, kévala®. The second form, the suyaninam, srutajniinam, is the one 
par excellence which is discussed further on in the Anuy, The sobdivisions of the suyan. are 
indicated by means of the same names which we find in N, though the gradations are some- 
what different; see p, 11. It is divided into athgapavittham and into amgabihiram,™ the 
latter into kiliyam and ukkaliyam; the latter of which again into dvyassayam and 
divassayavairittam. 

Here in the An., the &vasasyam alone is discussed. The author states that he desires to 
explain his work according to the following four points of view, though the real reason for 
this statement is not clear: jvassayaii nikkhivissimi, suam (Grutam) ni°, khamdham ni” 
ajjhayanam ni°. After a kiriki inserted here the author proceeds to a discussion of the 
fivassayam per se, [22] which is chaiivviharh, viz.: — nimi", thavaga’, dayvi", bhava’, 
respectively, the latter two being distinguished from the others as dgamadand nd-igamad. At the 
‘end the synonyms (@gafthiyé ninighdsa nigivamjod nimoadhiyya) are stated os followa : — 
dvassayati, avassakaraglyys, dhavaniggahé, visdhi ya| ajjhayanachhakkavaggé naé drahana 
maggé i! samanéna sivaéns yo avassakidyavvayath havai jamhd | amt abd-nisassa ya tamhaé 
Avassayam oun u® This designation aa ajjhayanachhakkavagga points unequivocally to « 
definite text, divided into 6 adhyayanag. By the 6 adhyayanas we may understand the six kinds 
of ivassayam enumerated in the Nandi, above p. 11, and occurring below (see pp. 23, 24). These 
names aa well as all the other synonyms of fivassaya belong to the domain of ethical, ritualistic 
or disciplinary matters. Our text, however, toaches upon these subjects only occasionally. 


Next to the enumeration of the synonyms of the Avassayam come the suyam and the 
khathdha, two of the four sections. To these we find that the same groups and sub-groups are 
ascribed as to the 4vassayam; and an enumeration of the synonyma of each forma the conclusion. 
The verse containing the synonyms of the suyam is as followa:— (23) sua-sutia-gattha- 
siddhatta-sisané fink vayann uvaés? | pannavana igamé a égatthd payyavd sutté™ ||, that 
containing the synonyms of khamdha : — gapakaé a nikié khathdhé vaggé tahéva risi a | pumjé 
pimndé niaré sathghi' fulasamdbé | The first names for “sacred text” refer then to the contents, 
the second to the extent. In one subdivision of khatndha, the nd-igamad bhivakhamdhé, the 
following explanation is found (s@ kim tam né-4°):— éésim™ chéva simiiya-m-diyinam 
chhanham ajjhayanicam samudiyasamitisamigamégam ivassayasoabhivakhamdhé labbhaté, s& 
tarh nd-Agamad bhivyakhathdhé, By this is meant in all probability the connection of the totality 
of all the above cited six adhyayanas of the Avaéyaka, simiyika, etc. 


The last of these fonr sections designed to explain the Avassayam, refers ex pl to the 
ajjhayanam, and begins with an enumeration of these sixajjhayanas, A kiriki is first introdnoed,”* 








* "There la unfortacately no eunme ration of the sigabihirs texts in An. 

#1 os Vidouh, I, 871 f. I call attention to the following from the scholinst : —simiyikidi-chodadhysyanake- 
lapdtmakatrdd adhyayanashajvargeb; tathi abhiprétirthasiddhab samyag-upiyatvin yfyf, mokehiridhani- 
hétutvid dridhand, tathd mokshapurapripakatvid éva mirgab ; —ab/ritrasya madhyé. 

Between fina, Ajnd and vayapa one MS. has atti which, however, throws the metre out of order; uktir 
vyachanan vigyigab echolinst; instead of sutt4, eitravishay!, we expect suf, éruté, which, however, does not suit 
the metre. 

 simddiamiilgam (!) A; eehim éva prastutivadyakabhAdinish simiyikidtniins shappim piecing 
samudiyab, samudiyasya samiti(r) oairantaryéna, miland, . . samigamas, téne nishpannd ya bvadyakadru 
dal os bhivaskarhdha iti labhyate. 

H dvassayusss pari imé atthihigdrA bhavarnti, tata sivajjajogaviratd ukkittapa gupavaté a paiivattl | kholias 

ups ajjhayanmin kittaissimi | tah: simMiam, chadvisatha, vandansyan, padikkamapad, kiuseaggacs pechcha 
bien: Pai pajhamajjhayonach simiiath, tassa gun imé chatthri apudgadiri, tam: uvakkamé, sikkhfyt, 
apugain?, nay 
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which may have found its way from here to painna 1 [24] — (see p. 433s), — , though 
both places may have drawn this verse from a common source. This verse states in brief 
compass the contents of each of the six ajjh. Then follow again the six names as in the 
Nandi. Next the first one, the simainm, is designated expresaly as the one which is treated of 
in the An. To it are allotted four agnégadirds, sections for questions related to the subject- 
matter. These sections are uvakkamé, nikkbévé, agnugamé, nay@, and under this division the 
rest of the text is divided, the uvakkamé taking the lion’s share. In a MS, which I have 
before me, ms. or, fol. 762, = A, which contains 56 foll, the uvak. embraces foll. 5" to 53. 
That which preceded was on foll. 1" to 5"; nikkhéva is on three leaves, to 56>; anugamé is 
despatched in ten lines on 56° and naé in six. 

On p. 22 I called attention to the Jack of harmony between the names of the six ivagyaka 
groups and the actual contents of our text which purports to discuss them. This lack of 
harmony, which is increased by the table of contents adduced for each one in particular, is go 
great, that I have in vain attempted a solution of the mystery as to how our text can have the 
face to assert that it discusses the first of these, the simiiyam, or the savajjajécavirati.™ 
A genuine discussion is hardly touched upon, the real subject-matter being special topics 
pertaining to [25] matters of dogma and speculation, or to general matters of cosmological, 
anthropological, linguistic or literary interest. 

Aside from this lack of harmony, another fact is in itself likely to excite the hostility of 
surprise: the word simiiya is used as the title of the first Avasyaka, but in reference to the 
aiges we lad learned toemploy it in quite a different signification, viz. : — aa the title of sige 1, 
whose contents it is true, might be characterized as siivajjsjogavirati. The double use of one 
and the same word to designate two different termini fechnici is truly a matterto be wondered 
at. See 243 fg., 242 fg. 

The contents of the sections uvakkama, etc., is very varied and in part extremely interest- 
ing; and the form, in which it is encased so to speak, ia highly remarkable. The state- 
ments are heterogeneously arranged, and the connecting thread being purely external, there 
is po logical consecation. Everything is divided according to the fashion prevailing in the 
Siddhinta, into groups, species, sub-species, etc. The uvakkama e. g, is divided into inupuvvi 
(in A on fol, 5* to 15)®, nimam (to 27*), pamdnsm (to 51°), vattavvayd (to 52"), atthihigira 
(ib.), eamavayfra (to 53%). And the dgupuvvl is in turn divided into nimiogupuvvi, thavana’, 
davva’, khetta®, kAld°, ukkittani®, ganani”, saththind®, simayiri-a°, bhdvaonpovvi. 

Without paying any greater attention to the stereotyped expressions of the text [26] than 
is necessary to mark the different passages where the statement in question occurs, I give here, 
according to the arrangement of the text, some of the most important data contained in it 
and at the end, a reswm¢ of the results of interest for the history of literature. It may be 
prefaced that the nom. sing. mase. I decl. ends now in o, now in ¢, and that in the verses, the 
nominative and case forms in general are frequently represented by the theme. In the case 
of feminine nouns thematic i i 4 are shortened, 

A species of davvavassayam (A 2>) is divided into Miyam, kuppavayaniyatn and léutta- 
riyath. The first is referred to the usages of the proceres, who appear in the usual enumeration 
that we have met with in the afigas: j@ imé ril-"sara-talavara-kédambiya™-midambiya-ibha- 
setthi-s¢nivai-satthavahapabhiié.” The kappivayaqiyes describes in the following enumeration 








© Tn ths atthithighea etetion of the evaleicsiin ta one D8. 1'hs Gontente of all the aiz ajjhayanaa ja seemingly 
ascribed to the simiiyam alone. The actual facts of the case are different, soo p. 37a. 

@ On talarars, see p. 38 fg. 418; kidambiya from kutathba, the older form of kujomba, see Ind. Sireifen 1, 394, 
Pafichadandaobh. p. 41; yasya plirdvata daannam aparath grimanagar&dikash nf ‘sti tat eurvetaéchhinnajanidraya- 
Longmire tinge se sera embee shea taller eer 

| hilans-tella-phagiha-siddhatthsye-hariydliya-addiga-dhiva-pappbha-mallagan- 
Paine cere Nae darvivassayhim kererti tad pachchha riyakulath vi dévakolach vi sabbom vi pova, 
(prapin ?) vi drhmath vi uyyinath vi niggochbamti. 
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the character of those sects which do not share the Jaina belief: — j¢ imé™ charaga-chiriya- 
chammakhatmdiya-bhichchhatdaga-pamdurathza- Giyama-go vvalya - gihidhamma-dhammachim- 
[27 ]taga-aviroddha-virnddha-vuddhasivagapabhiyaé pisamdattha, and states that these - Imdassa 
vi Kharmdassa vi Ruddassa vi Sivassa va Vésamanassa vi dévassa va niigassa vi jakkhagsa vi 
bhilyasss vi Moguthdassa vi Ayyié vi Kottakiriyaé vi uvalévana-sammayyani-"varisana, 
dhivapupphagamdhamalliiyiim davvivassayiim karémti, The léguttariam finally is referred 
to the merely external Jaina-ydgin : j4 imé samapagugamukka-jogi chakkdyaniranukampa haya 
iva uddimi gaya iva niramknosd ghatthd mattha tuppottha'® pamdurapadapiurana! jindnar 
apapié(anijnaya) seachchhandam viharifinam ubhayé-kilam livassagassa uvatthathti, 

[26] In the bhavavassayath (intellectual exercise) we read in the passage attributing a 
similar division to the léiyam : puyvaghé Bhirabam, avaranhé Rimiyanath ;? and as regards the 
kuppivayaniyam, it is ssid of the same sects as above (charagachfriya®) ¢ ¢, that they ijja-"thjali 
homa-japa-uthdurukka-namukkira-m-diyiim bhivavassayiith karemti? The davvasuyam is 
characterized* as puttaya-potthayalihiyam and ag amdayam, vomdayam, kidayam, yvalayam, 
vakkayam. 


The works of the Brahminical literature cited by me ad Bhag. 2, ys are qnoted in the case 
of the létyam né-igamad bhivasnyam (see above, p. 9), where the same list is adduced from the 
Nandi, though in somewhat greater detail. 





 dhiti(f)vihakal santé yo bhikebis charnchti ¢¢ eharakth; rathyipatitachiraparidhindé chirikih; charma- 
paridhin'é charmakhapjikah; yé bhikahim va bhomjat) na tu avaparigrihitam gidugdhidikath t¢ bhikshithh, 
Sogutadisanasthi ity ony!; plihdurkdhgdl bhasmoddhdlitagitrah ; vichitrapidapatanididikshikalipayukta- 
gocharyinukéripd govratikdh, t@ hi “vayam api kila tiryakehn vasima" iti bhdvankth bhiivayaité gobhir 
pirgecbhotibhih saha nirgachhashti wthitbhis tishthatiti Asindhhir apavidamti bhuthjinibhis tathai "ve igtvapat- 
trpaushpaphalidi bhuchjaté, tad uktash: givthi samah niggamapavtwathinksandi pakurinhti| bhuthjurhti jah 
gayi tiriohhavaaam vibhivarntd ||; grikoathadharms éva dréyin iti .. grihidharmia, tathA cha tadanusdrinas, 
vachah: gribddramasam’ dharm’ na bhits om bhavishyati | tar palayanti yé dhirth, klivah Pashathdam ddrita 
iti |; YAjnavalkyaprabbritirishipranttadharmasahhitdd chithtayarnti . . dharmachittakih; dévatd-kehithts- 
mitipitr-tiryagddinam avirodiens vinayakAritvid aviruddhé vainnyikib ; popyapApaparalikidyansbhyupagama- 
pard akriydvidinS viruddhi(h), sarvapdshathjibhih sahs viroddhachhrityat } prathamam éyA “dyastirthakarakdlé 
samutpannatvilt, priyo vriddhakAlt dikshipratipatt’d cha wriddhils tdpasih; érivakih brihmandh . .; any? ta 
vriddhaérivaks ity ¢kam éva padam vrihmaparichskatvéna vyichakshaté (Buddha is therefore not referred to 
hore! (seo Bhug. 2,°214) ; and AQ’ R road rujghs, BC! alone having yuddha) ; plahathdash vrata, tatra tishtharsti 
‘ti phehardasthib ; —on Giyama fg, seo Aupap. § 73. See chap. 15 in Vardhamihira's Brihajjataks (pravrajy4- 
yogldhyfya), or Laghnjat. 9, a Ind. Stud, 2, 297, where also vriddhadrivaka. 

™ Mukurhds Baladévah; Arya pradichtartpi DurgA; sai ‘va mahishiroghi tatkutianaparl Kottakriya; str 
aleo in the Bhaguyati 3, 1, 69; see my trentise 2, 119. 1, aa, 

1 Boo p. 161 on Hila 459 Bhuy. 

1 According to all sppearance this speaks against the connection of the text with tke Bvitithbaras and refers it 
to the Diguihbaras (of. Bhag. 2, 187, 291, where I bave partially misunderstood the passage), 

* See Bhag. 2, 2459, my treatise on the Rimly, p, 34; loké bi Bharste-Rimiyanayér vichanath éravapash 


vil pirvépardhnaytir tye ridbar, — 
yArh iii ‘ti (inhtiti B) mit (!), tavyl namaskdravidheu . +? tindurnkks ¢ti 





® ijyA yhguh, athava déétbhi 
détivachanatea urhdu mukharh, rnkkadh viehebhidiéabdakeranah, dévatddipurata vrishabhagurjitidikaranag, — 
Bae Vol ye ta any tt this in manifestly cased by « misunderstanding of the ligatures abt, hy and 
jj. 800 Vol. XVI. Ind. Stud. an; ijja, mit is to be referred either to root yaj or to dry, 

* pat(t}rakini talatilyAdisac bamdhtni, tataaiighitanishpannia tu pustakie, tatad cha patrakini cha pustakdd 


Tatonnlhedach taaméj jitter york : 
KitAj jétach kel pujaun aiitrarh; is fivefold: pat} patiastitram (detailed citation from the vriddharyikhy yikhyi), Malsé 
aurgikath, ufthié anwhtrilearn, miyalimeé, kutard (kj) orndurorimanishpannazin, kittie? drpAdinich yad uddhari 
tah ; —vakkayamh (vigsyam A) sana-m-Adi valkajura, tatrA ‘taslettrach Milavakidiprasiddham. There is mo 
China) harcmaant in reference to the relations of theeo atufls, consating of dows, cotton, alk rom Maleys ont 
China), hair (wool, skin), plants (hemp, flax) to the drutam Their use aa paper, ote. for MBS. is doubtless here 
referred to as in the case of patiaya’, 
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(29] In the enumeration of the names from fiyara to ditthivda (sige 5 as vivahapannatti) 
the dovilasamgam gacipidagam takes the place of the lOuttariyam, etc. 

In the case of the khettanupuvvl, the groupsof the ahbléé (Rayanappabhi to Tamatamap- 
pabhd), tiriyald? (Jathbuddivé to Sayamhbhuramags), uddhal6é (Sdhammé to Istpabhdra) are 
enumerated, and in the case of the kildgu®, the gradations of the divisions of time from saméé 
to savvaddha, As we learn from a second discussion of the subject in a passage later on (see 
pp. $4, 37), we have to deal here with a progression by 84's and not by 10's. Cf. Bhagav. 1, 42», 
— pp- 268, 411, 412. In the case of the ukkittanign” we find an enumeration of the 24 


Under n&math we find all manner of linguistic, grammatical and other statements. Imme- 
diate dependence upon Sanskrit literature is here very clear; thos e.g. as examples of mono- 
syllables are cited the following four — hrib arih dhth stri (sic) in the Sanskrit form, manifestly 
because they (cf. Piigala’s chhandnas 1, 12. Ind. Stud. VIII, 217, 218) are used in Sanskrit 
grammar as customary (mirdhabhishikta) examples. The same fondness for Sanskrit may be 
observed in the metrical roles concerning gender, statements in reference to the finals of nouna, 
(a, t, d, o and am, im, ath), samdhi (igama, lova, pagadi i.¢, prikriti, and vikiira) and the five 
classes of words. For some of the names of these classes (¢, g. niimikam, naipitikam, Akhyati- 
kath aupasargikam, misram) and the examples® of others, the Sanskrit is used. The sacred 
author makes, ludicrously enough, [30] a wilfal error of a slight character. He cites, besides, 
other examples of samndhi; vadhd dhaté vadhihaté, but Sanskrit has no nominative or rather no 
form vadhi, The nomin. is vadhia, 

In méntioning a subspecies of chhanimé (shan”) the twelve atngas are again enumerated 
in detail (aiga 5 again as vivihapannatti), and the nayapovvadhars jdya choddasapuyvadhara 
mentioned (see Bhag. 2, 1s). Under the head of all manner of arial and heavenly phenomena 
the eclipses of the moon and sun are referred to.® 


Under the head of sattanimé we find a very thoroughgoing account of the seven svara’s’ 
interwoven with all sorts of gathis; onder atthanimé a similar account of the eight cases 
(vibhatti), under nayanimé of the nine poetical (kavva-)rasas, Each vf the latter is illustrated 
by a corresponding githi. See Ind. Stud. XVI, 154-58, 

The following countries are enumerated under the head of a aubspecies of dasanimé, the 
khettasamjiga : — Magabaé, Malavaé, Sérattha? Marahatths’, Kuthkanaé, Kosalaé, If the fret 
two of these names recall [31] the pre-eminent position occupied by Magadha and Malava at 
one time in India — see Ind, Streifen 1, 20, 14, — the two following names’ refer par excellence 
to Jainiam. “Chat the list is limited to these six names, whereas in afiga 5 it embraced 16 and 
25) in upiga 4,15 @ feature of significance which is probably based upon genuine knowledge 
of the facta, The list in aibga 5 and in upiiga 4 haa no securer a foundation than that of o 
stereotyped literary tradition. 

In another of these subdivisions, the thavanApamans, which contains a disenssion of the 


seven kinds of formation of names, we find an enumeration of the 24 nakkhattas, still begin- 





the five classes words, the examples to illustrate them are given in Sanskyit : —adva iti nimikarm, khalv iti naip., 


eninjhA gaibdharvansgart ya ukkA viyA dishdighd vijjO gajjimh nigghiya javi, 
nabhodrifyamAnignipiéAchAh) dhiimi mahid (dhimikih mabikih) raiggbAyA (rajs- 


cahactip® te sirdvarigh chamdaparivésA sirapa” pajichathday’ pajisirayd, irnds- 





vish .., The same enumeration is found also Bhacuy. Fa. p. 224 and in sigs 9, 10, according to Loumann. 
1 See my troatiso on the Pratijndsiiram, pp. 109, 110. 8 On Séraijhié ef. Kalpas. Theriy, 9, 
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ing with krittika, though with their secondary titles (passa, jettha, milla, savana, dhanittha, 
bhaddavaya). Cf. Ind. Stud. X sas 16, 205, a5. The patronymic formation of eight different 
names, one for each born under a definite nakshatra, is bere specially treated of and also the 
names in: diggs, dhamma, samma, (éarman), déva, diss, sina, rakkhia,®. thus, «. g., kattia, 
kattidinna (kittt?), kattidhamma, kattisamma ete. Furthermore the patronymics from the names 
of each of their 28 divinities;! thus aggi@, aggidinné, aggidhammé etc. All this proves eo 
ipso that this kind of names was very popular at the date of the composition of the text itself, 
or rather at the date of its sources. 


This is for the latter a [$2] factor of synchronistical importance (see p. 40) since these 
nikshatra names appear to have been exceedingly popular at the period of the grihyasitra, and 
even of Pinini. See my treatise on the nikshatra 2, a, fg. As examples of patronymic 
kula-names [kkhigé (Aikshvika), Néyé (the kulam of Mahavira) and Kéravvé ure cited. The 
following appear os pisanda in the same connection: — samans pamderamgé, bhikki 
kivalié, tivas® and parivvaya@, s. Bhag. 2, ss". The scholiast explains bhikkhd ‘by 
Buddhadarsanféritalh and on the other hand asserts that there is a five-fold division of SAMAUM : 
niggamtha-Sakka (‘Sikya)-tavasa-géruya Ajivd with which Abhayadéva too is acquainted (see 
p- 281"). He connects the pimdurimga with the naiyayika. (But cf. above, p. 26.) 


Under the head of bhavapamdéga, as a species of paminanima, the composition of words is 
first treated of, There are seven forms of this, the examples of the first form being given 
(see pp. 29, 30) in Sanskrit, ws.: — 1. datnda, examples: damtas cha oshtham cha damtoshthau, 
stanan cha udarath cha stanédaram, .. vastrapitram, .. advamahishau, ..ahinakulam, 2. bahurvihi, 
3. kammadhiraya, 4. digu, 5, tappurisa, 6. avvayibhiva, and — 7, ékasésa, the plural as a 
collection of several units (there is no dual). The eight-fold taddhitas follow the compounds :— 
kammam 1 sippa 2 sildé 3 samjéya 4 samivaéd 50 samjihé 6 | issarid 7 ‘vachchéna 8 ya taddhi- 
tanimam to atthaviham || 


It is peculiar that among these examples there are almost as many of primary as of 
secondary formation and in fact [33] even compounds." The commentary explains this 
peculiarity, which is to be,ascribed to actual ignorance (cf. the wilful blunder, p. 30) as follows - 
— ihe taddhitasabdéna taddhitapriptihétubhaté 'rthé gribyaté, tatd yatra ‘pi tunnié tahtuvié 
ity-idau taddhitapratyayd ua drisyaté tatri "pi taddhétubbdtarthasya vidyaminatyit taddhi- 
tajatvam (perhaps morely taddhitatvam) siddhath bhavati, 

It is especially interesting that here samjiha, samyitha are explained by the scholinat as 
yramtharachan’, ao that the examples cited in the text are to be regarded as titles of literary 
compositions :— Taramgavati, Malayavati, Sattinusatthi (atta®) and Bimdu are auch names | 
dhitaé is said by the text to be the third group of bhivapamiga. Tt is explained in Sanskrit 
in the following most singular fashion:— bhd asttdyiim parasmaibhishé, edha vriddhau, spardha 
sumbarshé, gidhri pratishthilipsaydr gramthé cha, badhri lédand, s@'ttath dhited. This ia no- 
thing more than the beginning of Pinini's dhitupaths: see Westergaard Radices, p. 344. The 
fourth group, nirattié, enumerates in Sanskrit a large namber of very peculiar etymologies : 
mahyiim st@ mahishah, bhramati cha raati cha bhramarah, [34] muhur mohur lasati musalam, 
kapir iva lamivate thach (v. L are ghatti, béti, sheti) cha karéti (patati cha is added by BC) 
kapitthath, chid iti kardti khallat cha bhavati chikkallata, drdhvakarga!? ulikah, khasya mala 
mekhala. 


silat, — on 
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Under the head of pamaAna, that is divided into davva’, khetta®, kila® and bhava’, the 
measures of space, length of liquids, time and dry measures are treated of in arfenso, There 
are frequent citations of lengthy passages of antique colouring, which deal in the form of a 
dialogue - with the instraction of Giyama (by Mahivira) on this point, A very minute doctrine 

of atoms is also found here, see Bhagav. 2, g4.!9 The enumeration of the measures of time is 
similiar to that in the kilinupuvvi, above page 29, the progression by 84's beginning three 
gradations after the quinquennial ynga. In the discussion on paliévamé (palyépama) we find 
inserted a lengthy passage from the Punnavani (thiipaa) in reference to the duration of the 
continuance of creatures in their differnt gradations, This insertion ia given in full in some 
MSS., in others the beginning and conclusion above are given, it being stated that it is a citation 
from the Pann. Not moch farther on a question is introduced in the following fashion which 
does not seem original!*: — tattha nath chbdad (chédakah, prérakab, prichhakah) pannavayam 
(ichiryamn) évam vayiisi, and then follow guestions and answers in the usual way introduced by 
atthi nam..,and hamti! atthi. Later on [35] comes the dialogue between Géyama (and 
Mahavira), clad in an old form which is probably caused by citationa. 

Under the head of gunappaména, the first group of the bhAvappam., the ninagunap. is 
said to be four-fold: — pachchakkhé, anumin4, uvaminé, and igamé. The last is divided into 
léiy@ and Muttarié. To the Miya is ascribed everything that is anninihim michchhiditthiéhim 
sachchatndabuddhimativigappiyam : — tam jahi: Bhiraham Rimayanam jéea (BCR, @vam A) 
chattiri a védi samcivamgi. Here we have a reference to an earlier enumeration. See above, 
pp. 9,28. We find that jam imam srahamtéhim bhagavamtéhim savvadaristhim paniam duvila- 
samgain gagipidagam, tam: Ayird jdva ditthivad is considered to be léguttarié. There are, 
however, other divisions of the igama; thus, those into sutti°®, atthi® and tadubhayi’‘’, or 
into atta’, acamtaraé” and parampara” original doctrine, doctrine that has been directly 
received, and traditional doctrine (see p. 216). The charittagunapaminé is said to be five-fold, 
simaiachar., chhédévatthivaniachar(AC, merely “tthiva BR) etc, and the simdéia-char. 
two-fold :ittarié and Avakahié; s.Aupap. pp. 33, 41, and Leumann in the Gloss, According 
to Leumann's commanication this division goes back as far as Bhagav. 8, 3,25, 7. Is this the 
reagon of the name of the chhédasuttas ? Under nayapaminé three ditthamtas, examples, are 
discussed in detail; in these an “avisuddbhé négam6" is carried on from the general to the 
particular, or to the visuddhaterd ete., and finally an advance made to the visuddht. In this 
section Pidalipatta appears as the residence of the person who is questioned (Dvadatta, Skr., 
not “dinna!), [36] and as situated in the dihinaddha of the Bharaha khetta.’® Under the head 
of pariminasamh(y)a the kiliasnaparim, i.¢. manifestly the firat 11 angas,!* is contrasted 
with the ditthivia. The point treated of ts their mnotoal division into,"7 and enumeration of 


———— SS SS eeaeaeaeEeEeEeEeE————————————— 
1. Whore uddharigo ia to be translated by Grdhvaréyu, saphe®, ussanhe* by Alakehnadlakshnikd, uchchhle- 
magi sapha can bo also for sikehma; seo Hem, 1,118, where, however, we have irshé euhumatm. Cf. 2,75? 





a aay ralebiteinl hes pe Ct i as a tae eae Sees ay 835. It is aleo found 
in the Av. nijj, see p. @. 

“ T notice in passing that the example given on Hém. 2, 150, i. ¢. Mahura vra Pijaliutte pei is in agreement 
with the examples in question found in the Mahtbiishya. See Ind. 13,390. Is this «a case of direct borrowing? 
See above p. 38. Mathurd does not play any great part among the Jains, but see the special statements in the 
beginning of the Vichtrdmpitasadgraha in reference to a Mathurt viichaoh (Skandilichiryindm abbimata). 

™ Likewies in Avady. 8, @ (below p. 61); i. ¢. quite another terminology than that in N. (p. 11) and in the 

, -of the An. itself (p. 21), where kiliya is o subdivision of anangaparvittha, or angabdhira. 

wr Gokha: veabia’ parkas a group ‘of’ vesaee! nijutti an explanatory section? anufgadira a paragraph 
tatra paryavih parydyé dharma’ iti yavat, tadripl sarkhyA paryarasamkhyA (the meaning of paryarve hero sso 
preliminary stage of akkhara ia obscure ; gene 8 eee ee eae pe sick sce Pel ganna al che 
kilikedrate anarntaparyAyttmik’ drashtavyi, (kaikasyd ‘py okdridyakahar tadabhidhfyasya cha jtvadiva- 
atanab pratytkam anahtaparylyatvit ; évam anyatrd “pi bhévand Kary; navarasi 71) meade akdridyak- 
aharioi ; dvyAdynksharasachybgth peered cs ha ara RoR NE Meee ce 
vishay 0) aie vA t pak kyte kag sper Sar — The division bce alge: ut least this name for 
ie lt ia really identical with aildga, 
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payyava, akkhars, satnghiiya, pada, pida, gihi, sildga, vedha, nijjutti, anudgadira, and from here 
on the enumeration of the udddsaga, ajjbayana, suakkhamdha, amga in the kaliasua, and of the 
pahoda pahudid, pihudapihudid, vattho in the ditthivia, 

According to the fourth aiga and Nandi (see p. -ay fg. on), the latter method of division does 
not belong to the entire ditthivisa, but merely to the puvvas contained in it; [37] and the 
evidence of occasional citations made from the puvvas (and found in other works) prove that 
they were actually so divided, See ibid, 


vattavvaya is then divided into sasamayay, (sva"), parasamayayv, and satamiayaparasamd 
yay. The scholiast cites as an example of the second a passage from aiga 2; the source of the 
one for the third is not stated. Thus the négamavavahird, but the ujjnsua, explained by riju- 
siitra (“éruta !), i. 4. the orthodox believer, recognizes only the first two vatt., and of these two the 
first alone as entitled to authoritativeness, 

The atthihigira section consists! merely of the githi: sivajjajiga’, which states the 
contents (attha) of each of the 6 ajjhayanas of the dvassaya, See p, 24, 


Under the head of samiyiré, samavatira we find for the third time an enumeration of 
periods of time from iivaliyi to savvaddhi, See pp. 29, 34. In the second dira, nikkhéva,™” 
the author returns to the simiiam and describes in several verses the nature of the samana 
[38] who possesses the simiiam.™ ‘T'wo of these verses recur in the simaiyajjhay. of the Avady. 
nijj- 8, we, 110. See pp. 67,68. The last section of the nikkhéva, the suttilavayanipphanna, is 
not given in foll® by the author “for brevity's sake,” Lighavattham, since ita contenta is, he 
says, contained in the third dira, the agngama, which follows thereupon. 

This deals particularly with the suttinngama and the nijjutti-agng., which latter is 
divided into nikkhévanijj*, uvagghiyanijj° and snttephisianijj’ (eftraspardika") — see p, 36%. 
Of the githiis cited in it one in part reours™ in Avaéy. nijj. 9, 64, 


Under the head of suttaphisia’ the correct pronunciation of the snttas is treated of. 
Acoording to the scholiast there are $2 désas and 8 (or 6) ganas, which he discusses ut length.™ 
The six different means™ of making oneself certain of the correct understanding of the text are 
also mentioned ; they are: — sambita-form of the text, pada-form, sense of the words, division 
of the words into component parts, consideration (of objections) and determination (rejection of 


the objections): samhiya ya payam chéva payatthd payaviggahé | chiland ya pasiddhf ya 
ehhavviham viddhi lakkhanam. 


[39] The fourth daram, n44, consists of 6 githas, of which the first four treat of the seven 
different forma of naya, t. 4. method of conception, exegesis; they are; — ndgamé, sampgahé, 


The latter passage reads; gira Ayaanihth yA ArappA vA payvatyA idach darisapam fvannl seyvadukiha 
vimuchcharmti *tyAdi; on this the scholisst says; grihssthab, AranyA vA thpasidayab, pravrajitid cha Sikybdayab 
idem semadiyarh matam Apannd Adrithh mrradghkhebhyé vimachyarnta ity ¢varh yadd SithkhyAdayal prati-. 
ee ae vyati, yadi ty Jainds tadd svassmayavaktavyath, tated chi ‘sau avassmaya- 

7a 

i Tt reads; of kith tath atth’ ré? jd jasen oijhayansses atth® ri In ER, instead of simAiyansa 
etth*r!, and this is doubtless morely an example of how the verse ia to be understood; sbrainesaeiaT oxtoeee 
ukkiftans chatiylentthaassa atth’ eto.; ¢. ¢, nocording to the scholiaat; “arthidbikird ‘dhyayand” idipadad 
brabhya earvapadeshy anuyartaté 

a he Uaseetoldy Chandoeheahd Gasicel” nesatipcsivtaie Shani’ is fourfold: a eee akehtna), 
me Pen Secrets Ooere a itis Wiel tae uiio' alealiyieedhataicytbdalichar’ : ridideteriéedsleddy sheatay Sal. 


dt mitae tions rariuaiat! The following sections are treated in a very fragmentary fashion. 

™ kim keivihgch kases Kabitch késn kabath kéchirah (kachchi*) haval kAlach | kei sachtaram prirahiach 
bhari."parien-phAssna-nirott} || simiiam is to bo supplied according to the acholiast. Tho verse recalls the quia? 
quid? cur? contra, simile, paradigmata, testes applied in German sohools to the analyaia of proverbs, etc. 

™ The acholiast is here very proliz, though the text is very compact and brief, 

™ Bee on this Haribh. on Avady. 10, 1 eta,; in an avachiri on the oghaniryukti we read: askhalitapadoch- 
Sbhlaws pOsvapekahlduta; pebipavecthAscy wiptheesnct Deakctiah: peduriemabeste simleeDBAag patel 





; pratyarasthAnash 
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vavaliaré, ujjusu} saddé, samabhirfidhdé, éyambhid, The acholiast says that they are named thos 
in reference to their connection with the simiyikédhyayanam as the background of the entire 
work. Verse 5 gives a general definition of the word naya, Verse 6 makes known the fact 
that the sibu, sidhu, must hear all its forma with their manifold methods of representation, 
be purified by this means, and thos remain constant in his (correct) course of action. This con- 
eluding verse too thus refers directly to the Biméyikam, even if it does not mention it by name. 
Tt was quite necessary that here at the close some regard be had for the simdiam; the remain- 


ing part of the work refers to it but little. 


Thave collected on Bhag. 1, sa, fg. some of the data regarding its age that can be 
extracted from the contests of the Anuydgadv. To the arguments that have been 
mentioned others may be added. In the forefront-is the direct connection of the work with the 
grammatical Sanskrit literature, especially the citation of the beginning of Panini's Dhiitupitha. 
Next the information of a definite nature concerning the other literatures, Brahminical, etc., 
of that period. The nine kavvarasas point to a highly developed system of rhetoric, and the 
gibis cited therein demonstrate the existence of a rich Prakrit poetry after the fashion of 
the verses in Hala's saptaiatakam. The names cited in the formation of taddhitas are 
perhaps to be regarded as titles of dramas (cf. nidagadi at the end of the ldiya works) or [40] of 
romances. Seep. 386, Bhératam (but not Mahibh.”) and Rdmédyanam are mentioned three 
times in conjunction and undoubtedly were held inhigh esteem at that period. See my treatise 
on the Rim, p. 34. The contrast instituted between kiliam suam and ditthivia is of importance 
to Jaina literature. At the date of this work and at that of the Nandi, see above, p. 11, there 
existed a work, consisting of six ajjhayanas, on the six dvasyakas, the first of which is said to form 
the foundation of the Anuy., though no evidence can be drawn from the Anny. itself to prove 
this assertion. Another fact that savours of antiquity is the special emphasis laid on the forma- 
tion of the names of persons by means of the names of the nakshatras or of their divinities. 
The first nakshatra names appear in the old krittika series, though no longer in their ancient 
form ; and the names of the divinities are very mach corrupted. The significance of the names 
Chigi, Sératjha and Marahattha, and those of the different pisandas, or of each of the divinities 
honoured by them, must not be overlooked. 


There is a commentary by Hémachandrasiri, scholar of Abhayadévasiri,” 
(41] The conclusion is formed by 
G, — The four milasitras. 


I have as yet not been able to make ont the significance of this title,” which has come to 
light only in quite modern times in connection with-these texts. In the second milastitra 
the expression milasitragithi (see p. 54) occurs (see scholiast on Avaiy, nijj. 11, 61) thongh it 
is there probably used in contrast to the githis of the nijjutti; so that milastitra would mean 
nothing more than sitra (see idid. on 11, 39), ¢. ¢. the original to which the nijjutti belongs. 

The three texts bearing the name milasitra which I have before me (the fourth I do not 
possess) have in reality no stra form at all, bat are almost entirely in metre: milas. 1 and 3 
in the ancient style (see p. 233, 239), especially in éldkas; the nijj. on 2 is in githAs. 


'Phey make the impression of being analogous to parisishtas rather than sdtras, The 
miilas., which is No. 2 in Biihler’s list, has not been preserved in its siitra form at all, only its 


™ Asn matter of fact euch names are not often found in the Siddhinta. The following examples, however, 
belong hore: —Asijha, Aggidatta, Simadatta, Pisamitts, Tisagutta, Tlanbhadda; ef. hleo Rérai-nakkhatta (above 
p. 7). Itis surprising that the form in “bhilti is omitted, a form which is specially attested as occurring in 
Mahfrira's time, Of. alao Possabhii, Siva’, See Mahibh. on Pio. 5, 3, 107 (Ind. Stud. 4, 241) on the common name 
of Agnibhiti. | 

™ Other predecessors are Munisutidarastri, Viradéve and Jayasiihasiri; the gacha is drt Harshapurtya, the 
mentioned Abhayadéva is doubtless not the nav B krit. Of. pp. 276—7. 

® Does it porbape refer to the 5 milagunas (Avaéy. 20, o—s). 
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nijjutti being extant. The title of the fourth miilas. expressly declares it to be a nijj.; and since 
both the others have essentially the same form, it is not an improbable conjecture to regard 
these too as nijjattis to a stltram of like name. On the other hand, however, special nijjuttis on 
each are cited by the scholiast, and these ni}. j. appear to be stillextant. Of this kind are probably 
the two texts which the author of the Avaiy. [42] nijj. 2, 5 declares that he composed on 
dasakilia and uttarajjh’. 


The prose portions fuund here have in places the old introductory formula: suyam mé 
fiusam.,; and the concluding formola of each of the ajjh. (and uddes.) of malas. 1 and 3: 
tibemi gives us an impression of their antiquity. Furthermore, the titles of all the 36 chapters 
of the first millas, are enomerated in the fourth aiga, § 36 — hence this millas. with essentially 
tha same contenta must have existed at the date of afga 4, It appears to be cited also in the 
Kalpasitra, In N. (above p. 11 fz.) we find only the threes titles of the milasiitras I have 
before me ; the name of the fourth is omitted, and the title of the second plays there, aa in the 
Anuyigady. (above pp. 11, 22 fg.), a very prominent part. 

A very ancient suthor is quoted for the third miilasfitram ; and a single chapter (14) of the 
Av. nijj. is ascribed to s definite anthor, although the author of the Av. nijj. himself says, in 
the beginning of chap. 2, that he is author of a large number of nijjuttis on the most different 
parts of the Siddhinta, especially on several chédasitras, and, as already mentioned, on miilas, 
land 3, The Avady. nijj. contains, therefore, a large amount of authoritative data in reference 
to the dete of its composition. 


Ths contents of all three texts belongs to the sphere of the vinayapitaka, The Nom. Sgl. 
Mase. of the 1 Decl. ends generally in o, but chiefly in ¢ in the few prose sections; but both 
forms are found together occasionally, and in fact even in the same verse, 

[43] The extent of milas, 1 is stated to be 2095 gr., that of 2 or ita nijj. 2550, that of 3, 700 
gr. ‘The author of the commentary on 2 is said to have died Vira 1055, 


XLII. PIE TARISEOE RM, TON, UPR ENINET AORN, 18 OP SEE nee The names of these 
=e which are cited (see page 280) in aiga 4, 3 ™, are identical with those in the MSS. with 

but o few exceptions. By the chhattisazn cho accatthonkehnalathi: mentioned in the Kalpas. 
Jinach. § «7, we must understand the Uttarajjh. according to the scholiast (Kalpalaté). See 
Jacobi, p. 114. The correctness of this number (36) is corroborated by the concluding verse of 
the work itself. Haribhadra, on Avasy, 8, uw, explains the isibhisiiim mentionod there by 
uttarajjhayanidini ; -3 and iid. 2, 5 both imbhas” and uttarajjh° appear in conjonction in the 
text. The scholiast on Nandi explains (see p. 13 n,) the name uttar® by the sarvéshim 
adhyayaninim pradhinatvam which belongs to this work. The author of the Avaiyakanijj. 
states (2, 5) that he is aleo author of a nijj. on the Uttarajjh. 


With the exception of chap, 29 and the beginning of 2 and 16 which three = 
commence with the formula: — soyam mé Ausam tépam bhagavayd évam akkhiyatm (or t. bh 
Mahiviréuam Kisavénam o. a.), the text is composed in metre and principally élékas, though shave 
is an admixture of githis, trishtobh, eto The contenta consist of direct ordinances in 
reference to a correct course of life, especially of the clergy, [44] and of recitals and parables 
illustrative of this life. Much of the contents makes upon ua the impression of great antiquity 
and recalls similar Buddhistic texts and especially aiga 2, | 


On this mGlas, we have a very detailed commentary, fishyahitd, by Bi:htisiri (Bamtyachirya) 
in which frequent reference is paid to a nijjatti belonging to the text! See pp. 41, 43. 





™ So also the any? in the Vidhipraph ; sea pp. 420, 430, 
* The metre is often very much out of order, as in almost all metrical parts of the SiddbAnts, 
™ Ino palm-leaf MS., dating itself 1307 (A. TD. 1251) the 3 appears to mo to be for an original 5; in which 


ease the date would be 1507 (A. D. 1451). According to Jacobi, p. 9, the commentary of Dévtradragagi, which w 
composed Satay. L179 (A. D. 1123), ia based upon that uf Siuntindzi. = 
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1, vinayasuyajjhayanam, 48 vy. begins: «: Jogavippamukkassa anagirassa bhikkhnndé | 
vinayam piukkarissimi | vagopavvim supéha mé i. The word buddha appears to be here and 
frequently elsewhere inthe work, an honorific title of the teacher's (vv. 7, 8); cf, p. a3 (aiiga 2), 

2, parkahajjh., 46 vv. with a prose beginning, which enumerates how the 22 parisahas : 
samaninam bhagavayé Mahivirénom Kasavénath paveiya, In the metrical portion the first 
person is used: parisahdnam pavibhattt | Kiisavdnam paviya | tai bhé odiharissami | inupuyvim 
sunbhamé 4) 144 

3. chaiiraigath, "giyyam in 5,3 chin(ratm)gijjam V, 20 vv.: of the minushatvadi, Tn 
the commentary on v. 9 we find particular statements in reference to the seven schisma, 

4. asamkhayath, asatiskyitam, pamiyappamiyat va V,13 vy. Of pramidipramidan (of. 
No. 10 in the anaigapavittha list of N., above p- 11), and of the apramiida, maranakiile ‘pi, 

[45] 5, akiimamaranijjath, 19 vv ; of the pamnditamayanam, 

6. khuddiga-niyamthijjam (cf. chap. 20), purisaviyyam 8,18 yy. Of the vidyacharanavi- 
kalpis of the virata. Tis appellation in 8 is very different though the name there suits the 
present contents very well. 

7, €laijjam (so also V; of édaka); ura(b)bhiyath S and orabbhi also here in C, in an enu- 
meration of the chapters which is added to the close of this MS, only: 30 vv.; urabhradi- 
drishtimtah, resp. rasagriddhityigah, 

8. Kiiviliyam, “lijjam S V.;20 vy. Of the nirlobhatvam, Ik closes: ii ésa dhammé 
akkhaéy Kavilénam visuddhapannénam |. . tti bémi 1 20 4 

9. Namipavvijji, 62 vv. Of the charanam prati mbkampatvam; pottath thavijja rajjé 
abhinikkhamai Nami raya, 

10. dumapattayam, drumapattrakam, 37 vv. ; apramadiirtham upamidvardnd ‘nuddisanam. 
Instruction addressed to Géyama. It closes thus: — buddhassa nisamma bhisiyath | 
sukahiam atthapahopasohiyam | rigim disam cha chhithdiyé | siddhigayam gié Goama tti bémi 
37 iu 

1]. bahussuyapujjam (“puvvam V), bahugrutapija, 32 vy, — In y. 1 the refrain of 1, !- 
2, 1: pinkarissimi, anupuvvim sontha mé. 

12. Harikesijjath (Hariési° V), 47 vy. Of the tapalsamriddhi of Harideabala. The stories 
belonging here and also to the following chapters are related in detail in the commentary, 

13, Chittasambhtijjam, Chitrasambhitiyam, 35 wv.; niddénam tyijyam nidanadosha; 
Kampillasambhad Chitté.” 

14, Usuirijjam, Ishukdriyam, 55 vv.; of the nirnidinatiguna ; puré purind Isugira nimé 
(i. e. not as Ind. St. 2, ea). 

[46] 15. sabhikkhno, “ogam 8, 16 vv. Of the bhikshugunis. Each verse closes with the 
refrain: sabhikkhi, cf. Dasavéilia 3, », Begins: mégatmh charissimi samichcha dhammath. 

16, bathbhachérasamahbitthinam, bambhagautti C, samihijthinatn S. First an enumeration 
of the ten bambhachéras of the bhikkhu in prose, then 17 siligas. Of the brabmahacharyagupti. 

17. pivasamanijjam, pipairamaniyam, Qlvy. Of the pipatramanasvariipam, and of the 
pipavarjanam. Verses 3 to 19 close with the refrain: pivasamani tti yachchai 

18, Samjaijjam, Samjeyiyat,” 54 vv. Of the bhogarddhityiga. Karpilld nayaré riya | 
udinnabalavdhayeé | nimégam Sathjaé nima | migavvam (mrigavyim) UVanIg}Ae | 

19, Miyiputtiyam, Ma*ijjam V, Miyacharitta (or Miyiichirité) 8, 97 vv. Of the nibhprati- 
karmata, and of Miyaputta, son of king Balabhadda and of Miya; Suggivé nayaré, 








‘fi §.= Samaviya (aéga4), V = VidhiprapA, whero the names are enumerated in delail 
© ‘This might be per ee for samyetlyam ; since the pipararjanaa in: suthyataryai ‘va, en cha bhopdrddhityignt, 


eve . 4 
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FOLELORE IN SALSETTE. 
BY GEO, FR. D’PENHA. 
No. 15. — The Cowherd and His Wife,! 

There once lived a man with his wife and three sons, and when the sons came to be of a 
suitable age, the parents got them married. The wives of the two elder sons, having also attained 
puberty, came and lived with their hnosbands, but the wife of the third son, who was himself 
very young, being atill too small, of course remained at her father’s house, 

Several years passed and the father died. The two elder brothers took to their father’s 
profession, cultivation, and the youngest, not being old enongh to do any manual work, was 
told by his brothers to take the cattle out for grazing and such-like light work. 

Now it happened that his wife, being now twelve years old, had attained puberty, and was 
in the habit of going to a well to draw water, where she nsed to see a shepherd, and, calling 
out to him, would sing :— 

“ dikd na rf, dik na ré mdijid mindéndld dddd ré, 

Aurd méazd, aurd ré nirap sdag maijé jdsvant® bhartdrd ré ;— 

‘Tijine rf rambh® na shaili kil sai ré, 

Kél sad na nimand raad dili ré. 

Bayitéi ré, bagitdi pdach disad Hi na rf, wdttd rf 

Nahin té na ldvilé dieriaxia na pail td rd." " 

Listen, O listen, brother shepherd, 

These words of mine; this message tell to my beloved husband :— 

‘Your wife has grown up like a plantain-tree, 

Like « plantain-tree, and like u lime she is full of jaice. 

She will wait, she will wait for you for five days, 

Otherwise she will marry another.’ 
Nn For three or four days she said the same thing to the shepherd, and the shepherd used to 
deliver her message to her husband, whom he happened fo meet on the pastare ground, Three 
days had passed, and on the fourth the cowherd asked his mother to let him go and 
fetch his wife. It happened also that his two elder brothers had gone to another country to 
trade, So his mother said to him :-—“ Wait, my son, till your brothers come back, and then 
you can go with them aud fetgh your wife home.” 

The cowherd, however, would not listen to his mother’s advioe, for who could tell when 
his brothers would retarn, and he knew that if he did not go soon, in one day more his wife 
would take to herself another husband. So on the fifth day, instead of rising and taking his 
cattle to graze as usual, be would not leave hia bed. His mother saw him still asleep ; ao she 
sang :— | 

" Uta na 76, it mdijid jdsvantd ghuawilid ré, 
Tigi na ré dhéra na gira géttian goltd bandalian ré."" 
Rise, 0 rise, my beloved cowherd, 
Your cattle are still tied up in every stall, 
Then the cowherd, who was awake, thns sang to his mother :-— 
* Sérdoin of, sdrd dis, dni lévdvish candid gé."" 
Unfasten, O unfasten, and let them loose in the foreat, 
* (Thia qusint version of the " Taming of the Shrew" belongs to the “singing” class of lec cee can 
nit li Seyret tue iain Gata Ts 
oe Bcc tact gee pected, that the incidents of the Rasiif Cycle are common toall Northern India, ‘Tk 
we now know that a“ singing’ tale of = t-pe identionl with thoue of that C = aie Thus 
without aseription to any partieulsr hero, — Ep.) rijgheniieom 9 : ee ery Oa 
| Rambhd is one that is an adept in singing. * lit., I will see, will neo for five days your road. 
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Fis mother unfastened the cattle from the stalls and drove them towards the forest, but 
she and his sisters-in-law wondered what was the matter with him. They asked each other if 
any one of them had said or done an, hing to annoy him, but all pleaded ignorance. And his 
mother, thinking perhaps he was sick, called ont her eldest daughter-in-law, and sang :— 

« Aiké na g6, Gikd na mdajd mhitle nd sind gé, 

Liéod na gf, vd na elnd gavétdnd chavia gé ; 

Karivia gé, kdrd na sind vakhandchia sind gf, 

Paratévia gé, paratd stiné dhéndté adndié gi, 

Pésévia gf, pasa na sind tijé jdsvantd dird gé.”" 

Listen, O listen, my eldest daughter-in-law, 

Put, O put, daughter-in-law, keys to the drawers; 

Take out, O take out, daughter-in-law, ingredients for medicine, 

Grind, O grind them, daughter-in-law, on the stone mortar, ’ 

Give to drink, O give to drink, daughter-in-law, to your beloved brother-in-law. 


When the cowherd heard what his mother had said to his sister-in-law, he sang in 

answer :— 
ts Ditkatéi gf, ditkatéi 6i¢ timché mhépté na atinéchaih pbttd 98.” 
Is aching, is aching, mother, your eldest daughtey-in-law's stomach ? 

By this he meant, of course, to tell his mother that he no need of the medicine, which 
he had told her daughter-in-law to give him, but that his sister-in-law herself wanted it. His 
mother, however, did not understand the drift of what he said, and thinking perhaps that he did 
not like to take the medicine out of his eldest sidter-in-law's hand, she called out to her second 
daughter-in-law, and thus sang to her :— 

« Aikd na gf, dikd na méijé madalé na atin’ gf, 
Livd na gf, ed na sin’ gavétind chavia ge ; 
Kérdvia gé, kird na stiné vakhandchia sind gé, 
Paratdvia gé, paratd etin’ dhéndié windié gf, 
Péravia of, pasd na stiné Hijé jésvantd dird 98.” 
Listen, O listen, my second daughter-in-law, 
Pat, O pat, daughter-in-law, keys to the drawers ; 
Take ont, O take out, daughter-in-law, ingredients for medicine, 
Grind, O grind them, daughter-in-law, on the stone mortar, 
Give to drink, O give to drink, daughter-in-law, to your beloved brother-in-law. 


When his mother had done singing to her second daughter-in-law to give the boy medicine- 
the cowherd, still in bed, thus sang to his mother :— 
“ Dikathi gf, ditkatti dé timché madalé etinéchas pitti of.” 
Is aching, is aching, mother, your second danghter-in-law's stomach ? 


His mother now thonght that he would not take any medicine even from his second sister, 
in-law, and so she said nothing, A little while afterwards the cowherd arose, and dressing 
himself very shabbily, took a horse from the stable, and took the road to his wife's honse; 

| he had never seen his wife, much less her house. He thought, however, that the shep- 
herd, who used to bring her message to him, wonld guide him there, and #0 he went on aad on, 
On his way he came upon his sister's house, when his sister, seeing him dressed s0 shabbily, 
asked him what was the matter with him snd where he was going. He told her how for 
two or three days successively he had received » message from his wife, and that he was going 
to fetch her home. 
® Lit., Middle; but second is meant. 
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“But,” said she, “ how will you find out your wife's house ? And how will you know her? 
You have never seen her before !" 


“I will go," he answered, “and wait for the shepherd, who will aurely guide me,” 


His sister then said to him :—"‘ Don't do so. Take these few stones with you. When 
your wife comes to the well and sings to the shepherd, you will know her; and when she 
has filled her pitcher and is about to lift it p p on her head, throw one of these stones at the 
pitcher, which will be then charmed, so that she will ba unable to carry it!’ 


The cowherd took the stones, and riding his horse went away. Ashe went along he came 
upon the well and there saw a young woman drawing water, and suspecting that it must be his 
wife he waited there. Soon afterwards he saw the shepherd driving his sheep to the pasture- 
ground. When the woman saw the shepherd, she sang :— 

" Aiké na ré, dik na ré manjid méndévdld dddd ré, 
Aura mdacé, aurd ré nirap sdaig manjs jisventaé bhartdrd rf -— 
‘Tit na ré rambha na shaili kéld sagt ré, 
Kél ani na nimand rasd ail ré, 
Hagitéi ré, bagitéi pitch diset tdji na ré vdfid ré, 
Nahin té na ldvilé disriaioh na patti ré.'" 
Listen, O listen, brother shepherd, 
These words of mine: this Inessage tell to my beloved husband -— 
‘Your wife has grown up like a plantain-tree, 
Like a plantain-tree, and like a lime she is full of juice, 
She will wait, she will wait for you for five days, 
Otherwise she will marry another,’ 





The shepherd listened to her, and promising to deliver her message, weat AWAY again, 
as he had not seen the cowherd. The cowherd now made sure that the young woman was his 
wife, and waited till she bad filled her pitcher, and when she was about to carry it, he hit 
it with one of the stones given him by his sister, As soon as the stone struck the pitcher, 
his wife was unable to lift it op. She tried all her strength, but to no avail; the pitcher 
wae as if fixed in the ground. She looked about to see if there was Any one about the place, 
whom she might call to help her, and saw the cowherd on horse-back, and as she, too, had not 
seen him before, she did not recognise him as her husband, She therefore thus gang to 
him :— | 

“hina ré, th na rd midngid ghérévald dddd rg.” 
Come, O come, my brother groom, 
But the cowherd answered:— 
“ Patld hdtd ldévin na gé tijé shébaldndia 
Ani diisrd hatd ldvin na gf ghigarilé gf" 
One hand I will place upon your breasts, 
And with the other I will lift up the pitcher, 


Upon this the wife sang to herself, addressing her mother : — 
“ Saddachash khdnawh na aid, saddachewi na pinasn gé, 
Saddicht ghdgar na di, saddiché na chimébalid of, 
Asi maison séré hominis khéleoh gezne 
My usual food, mother, and my usual drink, 
My usual pitcher, mother, and my nsual pad, 
Where is my strength gone to-day P 





* Lai., who bas eaten my strength to-day ? 
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She made another attempt to lift up the pitcher, but in vain; so she again beckoned to the 
supposed groom to come and help her, singing : — 
“ Phina ré, th na ré manjid ghérévdld dédd ré.” 
Come, O come, my brother groom. 
But the cowherd sang as before: — 
“ Patid hatd ldvin na gf tijé shébaldndia of, 
Ani dilsrd hatd ldvin na gé ghdgarild gé." 
One hand I will place upon your breasts, 
And with the other I will lift up the pitcher. 
The poor woman had now no alternative, but to allow him to place one hand on her breasts. 
So he came, and having first placed one hand on her breasts, he only touched the pitcher with 
the other, and she was enabled to carry it asshe would a feather. Taking up her pitcher she 
went to her honse, our hero following her. His wife, however, did not like this; so she shut 
the door against him. And then he sang : — 
“ [gard gé, tigar rambha darhajdcha khild. gf, 
Aildi na, dildi tied jdsvantd bhartdrd gf,” 
Open, O open, wife, the bolts of the door. 
Is come, is come, your beloved husband, 
But the wife thinking he was only a groom, who had followed her with evil intentions, 
paid no heed to what he said, and hurled at him abuse in the following strain: — 
“ Minjé na ré jdevantd géuawdliachd kitard ndhin sdzaiil." 
Yon are not worthy of being my beloved cowherd's dog. 
But our hero paid no attention to the abnse, and repeated his entreaties to his wife: — 
« Ugard gé, igar rambha darbajdchd khild gf. 
Aildi na, @ildi tied jisvanid bhartdr’ gf." 
Open, O open, wife, the bolts of the door, 
Is come, is come, your beloved husband, 
The girl, however, would not open the door, and continued to abuse him, singing : — 
“ Manjé na ré jdsvantd giunwedliachdwh dikar ndhin sdzadil.” 
Yon are not worthy of being my beloved cowherd’s pig. 
Still the cowherd did not mind his wife’s abuse, but sang : — 
“ Ugard gf, tigar rambhd darbijdchd khild gf, 
Aildi na, dildi tiled jdevantd bhartdrd gé.” 
Open, O open, wife, the bolts of the door. 
Is come, is come, your beloved husband, 
But still the girl could not be persuaded to believe that the youth was really her husband, 
“ Manjé na ré pasvantd géudwiliacht mdnsar ndhin sdsasil.” 
You are not worthy of being my beloved cowherd’s cat. 
For the third time the cowherd bore the abuse patiently, and for the third time he 
entreated her to open the door for him, singing :— 
“ yard gé, igar rambhé darbdjichd Rhild gé. 
Aildi na, dildi tizd jdsvantd bhartard gf.” 
Open, O open, wife, the bolts of the door, 
Is come, is come your veloyed husband, 
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Thus they kept on for some time, one begging for the opening of the door, and the other 
abusing him instead, till the girl's parenta, who had goneout, came in and recognising their 
son-in-law, took him into the house, introducing him to their daughter as her husband, and 
entertaining him as a son-in-law. 

The day passed and in the evening, as there was no spare sleeping-room for them, the 
wife asked her sister-in-law to spare her room for them for the night, singing : — 

 Thavd na gf, diavd kitiad tiimchd hidmbard gf, 
Diavé na gé kiiiiad timchd kimbard of." 
Give, O give, sister-in-law, your room. 
Give, O sister-in-law, your room, 





Her sister-in-law willingly gave up her room to them for the night, and having taken their 
supper they went to bed, On the following morning, while she was still in bed, the cowherd's 
wife sang to her mother: — 

“ Nahin na gé, néhin dif kémala mathiancha na mégarash gf ! 
Nahin na gf, ndhin aié pileald dilianchd kdsdld gf ! 
Nihin na gé, ndhim dié vdikharli mathiachi na wind gé L” 
Not faded, not faded, mother, the jessamine from my hair! 
Nor rubbed off, nor rubbed off, mother, the lamp-black from my eyes! 
Nor disbevelled, nor dishevelled, mother, my hair! 

To*which her mother sang in reply : — 

“ Té 6 ma gé, 16 té dhié &ildi lingalé bhagalé gf. 
Té té hai dh lajéchdé na cimbaré ge," 
He has come, he has come, daughter, knocked up and tired, 
He is, daughter, a shy cock, 


They then arose and another day passed, and in the evening, the cowherd'’s wife asked 
her aunt to spare her room for them for the night. She sang: — 
“ Diavé na gé, diavd kiki timchd kdmbard gf. 
Diavd na gé kiki timchd kémbard gé.” 
Give, O give, aunt, your room. 
Give, O aunt, your room, 

Her aunt also gave up her room with the greatest pleasure, and when the night bad come 
they took their supper and went to bed. Next morning, when she awoke, the cowherd's wife 
sang to her mother : — 

'* Nahin wa gé, ndhin dif kimalaah méthianchanh na mégarash gf! 
Nahin na gf, nahin 68 pisald diliatchd kézdld gf ! 
Néhin na gé, ndhin dif vdikharli méthiachi na wink gf P 
Not faded, not faded, mother, the jessamine from my hair ! 
Nor rubbed off, nor rabbed off, mother, the lamp-black from my eyes ! 
Nor dishevelled, nor dishevelled, mother, my hair | 

And her mother again sang to her: — 

“ To té na g6, t6 t6 dhwié Gili ldigalé bhdgald gf. 

Ti té hai dha ldjéché na cbmbard gf." 


He has come, he has come, daughter, knooked yp and tired, 
He is, dsughter, a shy cock, 





When they awoke the following morning, the cowherd told his father- and mother-in-law 
that he wished to go home, and to take his wife with him. They bad, of corse, no objection, 
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daughter dress for the journey. While she was combing the girl’s 


“ Kald na g, kalé i série ani gharia gf ? 


Why, why, mother, these sdrts and other clothes ? 


He is only a paager-by | 


But her mother, who knew better, paid no heed to her daughter's words, and when she was 
ready, she ordered s palanquin for her: bat the girl would not sit in it, and had therefore to 


husband taunted her : — 


y she complained that she was tired, upon which her 


“ Nihin na gf, ndkin 414 kimalash méthiancham na mégarath gf ! 
Nahin na gé, ndivin dié pisald dilianchd késéld gé ! 
Nahin na gé, ndhin dié vdikharli méthiachi na vini gé /” 
Not faded, not faded, mother, the jessamine from my hair | 
Nor rubbed off, nor rubbed off, mother, the lamp-black from my eyes | 
Nor dishevelled, nor dishevelled, mother, my hair | 


“ Kald na gé, kald dié séria ani gharia gé ? 


Té té hdi na vdiiéchd vdfeari gf.” 


Why, why, mother, these séris and other clothes ? 


He is only a passer-by | 


__ When she was thus taunted she followed him quietly till they reached his sister's house. 
There he told her to get a large vessel with seven holes, and ordered her to fill it up with water. 
Bat how could such « vessel be filled ? As fast as she poured water in it, it ran out throngh 


till she was brought to submission and 


They then went to their house, and lived happily together to a good old age. 





MISCELLANEA, 


NOTES ON THE NATIONAL CUSTOMS 


latitude and 97° to 90° East Ongitade, 
area of about 7,200 square miles. They area strong 
take a special delight in raiding into the neigh- 


A raid, made on a village iseither through the — 
existence of some chwé, or on account of the 
fay } omens shown by « fowl's bones at the | 


The nearest English word, which would express 
ite meaning, ia ‘feud.’ Its literal meaning in 


ing between the parallels of 18° to 20° North 


Burmese is ‘debt.’ Among the Karennts any 
wrong done aguinst their persona, or property, or 
any insult done to their tntelary nats ia a chwé, 
and it must be expiated either by blood or pre- 
sents. A chied is not wiped off by the death of the 
It is the persistence of this- custom of 
‘feud that causes the Kachina, Karennis, Chine, 


and other wild tribes of Burma to have no union 


among themselves, in spite of their community of 


| language, beliefs, and traditions, and splits them 


up inte various clans at feud with one another. 


must abstain from rice and liquor. His mother, 
while enceinfe, must have eschewed these things 
and lived solely on yams and potatoes. She must 
not have eaten any meat, nor drunk the waterout 


of the common wells; and im order to be duly 


o18 


ge, 


qualified for a Chiefship ber son must continue 
these habits, Such a child is taken good care of, 
and in due time installed as a Chief in the 
following manner. A hj,!— alow, rambling 
rectangular bamboo structure —is built and the 
candidate for the Chiefahip is placed in it. Each 
villager brings one bunch of plantains, one mat, 
and at least a quarter of a tical weight of silver 
as Offerings. The amount of the silver offering, 
however, varies from a quarter of a tical to a full 
tical, according to the resources of the village. 
The villagers also bring fowls, whose bones are 
to be used in reading omens. They then proceed 
to pass a merry time the whole night long, drink- 
ing kaung, their national beverage, and dancing 
round the Ag. The fowls are killed and the leg 
bones are carefully scraped clean, and certain 
small holes in them are examined with a piece of 
straw or bamboo. If the holes on the right leg- 
bone are situated higher up than the correspond. 
ing onea on the left, the omen is considered to be 


auspicious. By this method of divination, which | 


is quite a ecience among the Red Karens, the 


future of the candidate for a Chiefship is settled, | 


The questions usually solved are whether the 
newly installed Chief will be one of might and 
power, whether the villages will prosper under his 
rule, and whether the people now assembled will 
be able to undertake forays muccesafally and with 
a minimum of loss tc their side. 

Every man is judge in his own case in 


Karenni, and the exaction of an indemnity 


in consequence of a chwé, which is an affair 
of honour, rests with himself. It is only in im- 


NOTES 
MISCELLANEOUS SUPERSTITIONS AS TO 
ANIMALS IN MADRAS. 

‘If one happens to see a jackal on first rising 
from bed, there will be success in every enterprise 
undertaken during that day. It ia a common 
custom among the Hindus of Madras, when a man 
meeta with exceptional success, to ask him, “ Did 
you see the jackal’s face early this morning?" 
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exercises his prerogative by stepping in ag an 


| arbitrator or peacemaker, 


Divination by means of the bones of a fowl 
Mays an important part in Karenni politica. All 
organized raids are determined in this way, and 
sometimes the subjects of a Chief disobey his 
orders, when the bones consultad predict un- 
favourable events. 

The Karennis pay no regular revenue to 
their Chiefs. All that they are called on to 


| Pay is o silver offering, as described above, on 


certain days, as the anniversary day of the Chief's 


Installation, or some festival day. Such silver 


pieces are hoarded in the hollow of the central 
post in the ha, 

The Karennis, like all other wild tribes, are 
noted for their fidelity to their oaths. There are 
different forms of oath-taking :—(1) killing 
buffaloes, eating their flesh, and preserving their 
horns, one being kept as a memento by each 
party participating in the ceremony ;* (2) drink- 
ing water, in which a drop of human blood from 
a ptncture in the arm has been infused; (3) eating 
a jack-fruit; and (4) exchanging spears. The 
first three forms are used when an interchange of 
4 reciprocal guarantee is given that no harm shall 
be done to the recipients, Sometimes, after decid- 
ing a knotty case between parties, who have a cheed 
against each other, a Karenn! Chief gives his 
spear to one of the litigants in order to shield him 
from private vengeance, 

T. 8. EK. 


- 


If a horse neighs, or an aes brays, or a clock 
chimes, or a bell is rung, or a dog twitches his 
ears, OF & gun is fired, just when one is eontem- 
Plating the performance of anything, there will 
certainly be success in the enterprise or attain- 
ment of the object, 

FH aa E. Sarmantatrran. 
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efi ad Harrassowitz, Imperial Quarto, 
sgl. 

The new series of Archmological Survey Reporte 
well begun by Messrs, Fihrer and E. Smith's 
handsome volume on the Sharql Architecture 
of Jaunpur is worthily continued by the work 
which is the subject of this notice. 





| (Chetpajt), Chief of Western 1 |, and Mr. O'Riley, 


Deputy ; Toungoo, in 1457, 
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BOOE NOTICE. 


a1? 


The book is printed in large quarto size on good 
paper, and the binding and typography are miuch 
superior to the work ordinarily turned out by 

Some misprints and slipa of the pen hare 
escaped correction; for example, the name of 
the well-known Bhar tribe is perversely printed 
Bhir, with the long vowel, throughout the book. 
I am familiar with the Bhar country, ond am 
quite certain that the vowel ia invariably short. 
In the spelling of Indian words Dr. Fibrer 
has allowed himself to fall into thé sim of 


pedantry —' jungle’ is now as good English as | 


‘verandah,’ or ‘mango,’ and it is absurd to print 
the word aa‘ jangal.’ 

I do not understand on what principle the word 
jniyid or Sayyid (%4~), is spelt Sa'ld, a fori 
which ia incorrect, both for transliteration and 
pronunciation.’ 

So much for small slips and defects: They 
do not seriously impair the value of the book, 
and need not be further dwelt on. While com- 
menting on the external features of Dr. Fiihrer’s 
book, I must not forget to mention that it is fur- 
should not, overlook the important “ Addenda et 
Corrigenda” at pp. $31—J34. 


The Classified Lists of the Monumental — 


Antiquities and Inscriptions in the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh contained in this 
volume have been prepared in compliance with 
ordere issued by the Government of India in 1885, 
The system of classification adopted is designed 
as a guide to assist Government in deciding ques- 
tions concerning the conservation and repair of 
ancient monumenta. T 
volume," observes 
to produce complete lists, so far as known, of the 
antiquities and epigraphs in each district for the 
use of the Archmological Survey, but to furnish 
enabling them, if their tastes so incline, to 
of the remains in their vicinity.” 

The work may be regarded as an abstract of 
Sir A. Cunningham's Reports, topographically 
arranged, and brought up to date. 

Page 8.—The local name of the rock at 


EAlsi in the Debra Dan District is Chitradild, | : 
{by Dr. Burgess in January 1888, and by Dr 


“inscribed or pictured stone," and not Chhatf- 


ath bo noted that, in cor 
founds Ald, ‘ stone," with ila, virtue.) 





| ing such 


{It would be quite a diferent word, and Sold" Ganuingoam’s version of the name, Dr. Fuhrer twice con- 


fratild, or“ canopied stone,” as stated by Sir 
A: Cunningham." 

Page 23.—An old fort, in Tabsil Sahaswin, 20 
miles north-west frowi Badion, has the remark- 
able name of Kt BAlbéhan (BAlivihana). 


Page 35.—In Pargana Bilari of the Muri- 
dabid District “there ie considerable oppor- 


 ttindty for antiquarian researches, as nearly 
every second village haa an old mound, or dih, 


to the weat of it.” 

Page $6.—To the south-west of the village of 
‘Agampur, in Tabsil Hosanpur of the same dis- 
trict, “fa a kAérd, which is the site of ancient 


| buildings. It is reported that there was here the 


school of Faéixi FayAsi, brother of Abdl Faz!, 
the great historian of Akbar's time. The ruins 
of an arched doorway are still standing. The 
earth of this mound is carried off by people, 
who come from long distances, in order to 
give it to students to eat, as it ir supposed to 
have very beneficial influence on the brain and 
tmemory |” 

Page 42.—The ruins at Mati (Miltripura) in 
Tabsil Pawhyan of the Sh&ibjabinpur District 
are extensive and apparently would repay exami- 


Pages 53—08.—These pages contain & good 
summary account of the buildings at Agra. 
Dr. Fuhrer thinks that the Palace of Jahangir 
in the Fort was probably built by Akbar, late in 
his reign, to serve asa residence for the heir 
apparent and his family. He does not accept Sir 
A. Cunningham's suggestion that the building 
waa erected by Ibrahim L4df. 






Pages 105—107,—It is to be hoped that a full 
and connected account of the discoveries at 


Mathura will some day be published. Pend- 
ing blieation the notes here given are of 
intereat: “ The Kankali Tila lies at the side of 
the Agra and Delhi road, much nearer the city 
than the JamAlpur mound. On the summit 
stands the fragment of a carved pillar vencrated 
at the present day, the supposed image of the 


goddess Kantkiill.” 
In the hill iteelf were found buried two cvlos- 
sal statues of Buddha, each 7} feet high. Here 


also was found the large figure of an ele- 
phant standing on the capital of a pillar with 
an inacription of the Indo-Seythian king 


| Hovishka. 


During the extensive excavations, carried on 


o1a~._Ep.] 
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Filer ix Tuneary 1889, a large number of very 
intereating Jaina relica have been unearthed, 
namely :—a four-faced lion-capital of the Indo. 
Scythian period; a massive door-jamb, the 
three facea of which are divided into panels of 
equal size, containimg scenes of domestic life 
represented under temple facades of the Nasik 


cave pattern; several beautifully wrought panels, | 


bearing inscriptions in the Maurya alphabet; 
twelve large statues of Digambara Tirthan- 
karas, bearing inscriptions dated in the regnal 
years of the Indo-Scythian kings Kanishka 
Huvishka, and Vasudéva; and two colossal statues 
of Padmaprabhanitha, dated Sathvat 1036, or 


A. D. 978, and Sathvat 1134, or A.D. 1088," being | 


donative gifta of the Svétimbara community of 


Probably, on this mound stood the Tpagupta 
monastery mantioned by Hinen Tsiang, which 
General Cunningham identifies with the Yada 
Vibira inside the Knotri. |The railway from 
Mathuré to Brindiban has pasta pen 
lower terrace of the Kotra in January 1889, and 





during the excavations ¢ Buddhist iculp- 
tures have been discovered, as well os a in ai 
inseription of the Maukha: iking Manaditya, 





and a beautifully written slab, dated — 
pee er ek nome ch ate 


a 8 , 


woibaner dai cohesrestonten pros the lanar 
dynasty, the compiler remarks: "The only si 
maing fe. Aves: are the ruined pad o 





hames ‘of Sarndragnpta® and 


etill remembered bythe pula oh a | 


ip arions) Noo reteomegy m rn ar mild 
Page 222 099 — Tr. ' ih oh ‘ldiron| 
arguments already petty is 
volume, which conrines him’ that’ rat 
in the Basti District cannot be Kapilavas 












rome | 


invalid, but Bhinlé Dih occupies approximately 
the position indicated by the Chinese travellers, 
and I do not see why it should not yet be proved 
to be Kapilavastu. But it must be admitted that 
satisfactory proof has not yet been given, 


Page 229.—By an odd blunder Kumdragupta 
Mahéndra is deacribed aa the son of Skandagupta. 

Page 271.—“It ia interesting to note that in 
1576 several rectangular Chinese silver coins 
were found close to the river Ganges in a dih at 
*Aliu’ddinpur, about six miles weet of Bin- 
garmfd,” in the Undo District of Oudh. 


Page 274.—The ancient village of Safichinkét 
or Sujankét, on the right bank of the river 
Sil in the Undo District, is identified by Dr. 
FPihrer with the Sha-chiof Fa-Hian. Sir A. 
Cunningham held that both the Sha-chi of Fa- 
Hian and the Visdkhd of Hiuen Tsiang ure re- 
presented by the existing town of Ayudhya, or 
Ajodhya, and that both are identical . with 
Sakitam. Dr, Fithrer holds that Ayudhya = 


| Sikétam = Viédkni, but that Safchinkés — 


| Sha-chi,, 5, 


| suncess, and, yield omny Buddhist 
are | but 1} 
method.” 


¥ Ae | 
the birth-place of Buddha, ‘as Mr: Carlleyle and | 


Gar! UA. Canninghhm confidently’ believed it ‘bo 
be: oDr.> Fiibrer s attacks. some df 
Mr. Carlleyle's fancies, Set Tidoanb: ‘think ‘thas 
hia criticiame justify the condlosion (thet: it tis 
“evident that BhinlA Dihis sof the ancientaitt 
of Kapilavastu.” Some e of Mr Carlleyle’s CHMAOT 
Tor supposing it to be that, pg = are “undoabt - 
i ri La 


TIBGVeAL Cy ary 





sas acre tems to be suai barf ,¥ Te. anthon mie, a 


quoted aa amended by tho list of Corrigenda, 


Pages ‘sde918..The account given in these 
piges of BAhst-MAhep inthe Gond& District, 
the mte of the famous city of Bravasti; ja the 
best, amet ee Ripon Fabrer, 

: Ba a et ee 
Goneral Cunningbam -in,.1862, .and..1876, and, 





aisiad | DF - Hoey;).C.5., in Brpetigicicer-rne! 
; 1585, ola 


vof ;the \ruins.,covered. with dense jungle’ 
inside. the. old, city, which must, contain, relies 


_whioh would, do much..to-elucidate some. of ,the 


most interesting periods of Indian history, There 
can ber no souls whatever that, A thorough. and 
properly, condugted, exes vation would be, af erent 

Jaan 
onght. fubite OT hone nn pei 
mohe yards Lay niys af eee dé add to sen 
Page $21: AD aks aso ‘Petuecitia for 
‘that ‘the watumtoadnabauin 


on the'Ganges, the mowt pidtunawqide 
Qudh,! was not originilly: sohaunds ttn 


“consists really of two Buddhiatietdpagy’s 012 lo 


\o Page! 808.<'T he ‘Ohya-l oof Hiven “Tei, 
haw bhen identified with eo ‘wld’ sifes "in 
Oudh, that I hope Dei Fiver is! correct” in 
asserting that sis aepteeme ne 


a calcalation of distances it otnhtiod 
R we 

; mr o4 te no age Pom aber ar ion 

tom apr not] sts 988 . 


naa’) pits TOA Crerot: wg To bee 












teoed: tea eal der cateeltir en 


SYSTHM OF TRANSLITERATION. 
The system of transliteration followed in this Journal for Sanskrit and Kanarese, (and, for the 


sake of uniformity, submitted for adoption, as far as possible, in the case of other languages), — except 





in respect of modern Hindu personal names, in which absolute purism is undesirable, and in reapect 
cf a few Anglicised corruptions of names of places, ‘eancdinad es long usage, — is this :-— 
Sanakrit, Kanarege. Tranaliteration. || Sanskrit. Kanarese. Transliteration. 
Ei Ln] a | Ey mh js 
aT *y a et oh) jha 
t | 1 yy fam ith 
t ot i z i {a 
i ou u x Ww tha 
a on fi z = da 
* - ig St re na 
= — In 4 w ta 
ix n : a a tha 
q | 4 ra da 
q 
T 2 2 y t=: dlia 
7 a mm 
BIT §y i) | | 
sit EF au . sd pS 
os : | ¥ pha 
Visarga VFiearga h . sa = 
Jihedmilfya, or old 7 
l q ca bha 
Visarga before + — h | i 
and j q = i 
Upadiminfya, or ) a ot ya 
old Visarga be- - — h t c rm 
fore Tand & j _ eo mm 
Anusvdra Anuevdra a eS o la 
cies - th A 9 Io 
7] rsh] kha ~ sy a » 
a x ga bi . my 
q Pr) gha Lt ¥ je 
= 2 he q ct alin 
7 5 chhe = = | ha 7 
A single hyphen is used to separate words in composition, as far as it ta agence AS eae 


them. It will readily 
of a line, aa divided J 
intermedinte divisions, rendered unaroidabl 


whore the singk hen ia only used in the ordinary way, 
pe the, eS rast > eoteate that the word runs on into e next line; 
Me ey yd anavoiduble here and there by priuting necessities, are made only 


where absolutely necessary for neatness in the arrangement of the Texts. 


, . ; sentence, which in tho original are written as 
A double hyphen is used to “aga words in ae BO adhi. WI this deuble hyphen is used, * 


“i : F ; i To hone npn os ; Tal 
ot ia ore hele sone PE Tes esonant, and the following initial vowel or consonant-and-vowel, 


are in the original expressed by one complex sign, Where it 13 not naed, it is to be understood 


orthograph 
hn the moais 


of the 


of inal, that, according to the stage of the al habet, the final consonant either 
eet see which, in the sldest stages of the al habet, was used to indicate o 


consonant with no vewel attached to it, or has the jistinct sign of the virdma attached to it; and 


that the following initial vowel or consonant has its full int 


tial form. In the transcription of ordinary 
ach there ia the satidhi of final pe 


texts, the double hyphen is pore unnocessary j ag sar the use of this sign ia unavoidable, 


initial vowels. But, in the 


tion of epi graphical 


for the purpose of indicating exactly the palwographical standard of the original texts. 


The avagraha, or sign which indicates the eliaion of an initial a, is but rarely to be met with 


in inscriptions. Where it doce occur, it is most conveniently represented by its own Dévanigari sign, 


punctuation than to substitute the English signs for them. 
letters which are much damaged an 


So also practice has shewn that it ia more convenient to use the ordinary Déivanigari marks of 


sed for corrections and doubtfal 
are used WT neary legible in the or nal, or which, by ly illegible, ca 
with certainty. An asterisk ott. to lettera or marks of punctuntion in square 





au 


edhe abana that those letters or marks of punctuation were omitted altogether in the original. 


As a rule, it is more convenient to use the brackets than to ha 


ve recourse to footnotes; as the points 


. attract noti more readily, But notes are given instead, when 
- Darcie wing drop ory act and ks aneuiaber hs text ond render it meonvement 


to read. When any lettera in the original are wholl 


y illegible and cannot be supplied, they are 
ign for a lo ce short ayllable, os the case may be; and 


cane nebeanen. by porata, at the bres inuaily; of two for each akshara or syllable, 


= = 


MOMWAMNTUMC LI). 1 PEP 


rar 7. ee ee ee heletl et decile pou wal 31 

% dimmer sede om 48 WY a. val Dla er cy ev a 
|) bax Aletebliens a) oer 9) yereqad Exabie +g alot 

- SS ot — ame url ge ota yA lieing 9 




















ithe oere td ITS 
“Faery 7 vy s poate . 7 ai © 
«7 ja we, ere ere | | ¥ ; ead 
F ee: ' o v2. 4 F., i . q 
a sd Beats . eer S , dP f 
ee peee ee et = 
-- - a, ‘ ee ee es om «4 . . ‘ ; 
abba saalld earn Dee 7 atl | 
(Beas sdvait teoithatty = ” " he ae od Se atm, 
te S ia pen moth ae ' 1 3 a % , & ae t fit KRU 
tales - dayne whet ay Spree orgher F * ns Ht cia Pee 
orm» Wasrrleg yabcrigiltagy ax. « eee I SY Oe eae Sah eames lp aes 
a ata a 5 in Wes A Peery hil rig, ne Bay ty ine: 
atiey “pa his! La serpy i, pi - {jae le ‘ her, Bs Ye ib (Weth. 
To on era - ne - ee Fy — -/ae 
4 +, Eine = ‘er bas -_ | F : > : | ‘-° cae Fall oA) 
ae vie i ae « 
rate ~sertEed 





h = Ree ry Mben 






rownwy, be the & =.* (et Ge | 
Tyree sulin beac vets Files | we, 


Dt ieee 






iret mee nieiars hea yo HA oe 
Cre glade 4%, apis Teal 
‘hat iromt, gel Bite. | ~ 2 ioe w 
ston] aty dhs}. SUR ly duane art 











‘=etra., Digests cikinm PM eg) “Gest ae 

ritee haem Vim | eS 
SSID TED Of Se Min itagere send Ut ore 
ami «+ mj v1 mi Pile 4 


pal. Soon ty damagee vy oy *% 
Cie ey bey Gheed es 
~ are - 








at ae whe fs el ome fn mali ey bey = Fs -, 

Be tarieng | Ma Mott 2st ie Liki a TAIT) ©. roMt Rae VP 
Taal | ers ~~ ~ i all ; ™ qed @ ie se ode | == “Si ety 
sae c As aba oi = my 


<Rved h 
voor ts Bt | Maan sah ald, teed = ar Si nee 


2 ee” a ~— a a. @ - hg Bre ea, ; = 4 
7 > aati ed 
Le i eee = i. ae oe Y bbs wt ila w ths a, Bont 3 
“ * kdl 
ig 


at. = Yar: WR eae ceo Le 
"> Me. w Ud ST Su Te ; \ A a (x : 
esethatheaige Pat?) —— } P—. eri nia aael) 












hh “ 
rue 4 iat paled BS  s. 
| yet} Wee | sam. pe ght 


we og 


a. = " m 


3 Ba | “ 


4 Uithevre banal i 
y toe ees ine 
1% “ 

a 4 even 
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BOUTH-INDIAN COPPER COINS. 
BY E. HULTZSCH, Pa.D.; BANGALORE. 

§ far as I can ascertain, the majority of the coins which form the subject of this paper, 
. are now published for the first time. Others (Nos. 6, 7, 9, 11, 12, 14, 24, 27, 30) were 
included, becanse the previously published readings of their legends were more or less capable 
of improvement, Most of the coins form part of those which were selected from the collection 
of the late Mr, T. M. Soott, of Madura, for the Government Central Museum, Madras, by me and 
Mr, C, Rajagopala Chari. The abbreviations ore the same as anfe, Vol. XX. p. 301, with the 

Atkins = The Ooins and Tokens of the Possearions and Colonies of the British Empire, by 
James Atkins; London, 1889. 

Thurston = History of the Coinage of the Territories of the East India Company in the Indian 
Peninsula, and Catalogue of the Coins in the Madras Musewm, by Edgar Thurston; Madras, 
1890. 

Tracy = Pandyan Coins, by the Rev. James E. Tracy, M. A.; Madras Journal of Literaiwre 
and Sctence for the Session 1887-88. 

Tufnell = Hints to Coin-Collectors in Southern India, by Captain R. H. C, Tufnell, M. 8. C. ; 
Madras, 1689, 

Mr. B. Santappah, Carator of the Mysore Government Museum at Bangalore, has again 
obliged me by preparing the plaster caste, from which the sccompanying Plates were copied, 


I. VIJAYANAGARA COINS. 


Obv. A bull, facing the right; in front of it, a sword. On a specimen belonging to 
Mr. Tracy, s four-pointed star is visible over the back of the bull. 


Reve ae ribara.? 
The legend is surmounted by symbols of the moon and the sun. This coin is variety 
of the coin No. 3, ante, Vol, XX. p. 302. 
No. 2, Mallikarjunariys, MH. 
Oby. An elephant, facing the left; above it, the Kanarese syllable Ni. 


ae Mali- 
Rev. 7 Feae78 kijunark- 


Same type as No. 2, but the elephant on the obverse faces the right. 

This and the preceding coin closely resemble Sir W. Elliot's No, 92, om which see ante. 
Vol. XX. p. 304, Mallikarjana wasa son and successor of Dévariya II., whose latest date is 
‘Saku-Samvat 1971 expired, the ayclie year Sukla" An inscription of rotag abe ange Ai the 
son of Dévariya, on the left of the entrance into the first prikdra-of the Aru ur 
temple at Little Kanchi is dated in Saka-Satmvat 1387 expired, the oyclie year Périhiva. He 
appeers to have been succeeded by his brother Virlpikshadtra, whose inseription on the Bouth 











\ Read Marihara, + Bead Mallihirjwnardyars. ® Bouth-Indian Inseriptions, Vol. I. No. 81. 
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wall of the Adhishéka-mandapa in the same temple is dated in Saka-Samvat 1392 expired, the 
eyclic year Vikriti’ The two Tamil dates are as follows: — 
A, Inseription of Mallikdrjuna, 

Sri-Virapratipa-Dévariya-mahiriyar kumirar Mallika[r)jjunaddva-mahi[ralyar pridivi- 
raijya[m]=ppaoni arulininra Sakibdam 1387p mél  éellininra P[iird }dhiva-catvatsaratta 
Vrischike-niyarru ptirvva-pakshatta pdranaiyum [Njayarru-kkilamaiyom perra Kiittigni. 
nf al. 

“While Mallikarjunadéva-maharaya, the son of the glorious Virapratapa-Dévariya- 
mahiriya, was pleased to rule the earth,— on the day of (the nakehatra) Krittiké, which 
corresponded to Sunday, the full-moon fifhi of the first fortnight of the month of Vriéchika in 
the Parthiva year, which was current after the ‘Saka year 1387." 





B, Inscription of Viriipdksha, 

Sri-Dévariya-mahirayar ku[ma]rar ari-Virupikshadéva-mahirivar® plrildivi-rijyam pannj 
arulininra Bakabdam 1392n mél éellininra Vikriti-saiivarsaratin Magara-nayarru af pa !ra- 
pukshatto amivisyail yum] Aditya-varamum perra Tiroy|deatjia . nil A[r}tta-udsiva- 
punys-kilattilé, 

“While the glorious Virtpakshadéva-maharfya, the son of the glorious Dévariya- 
mahariya, was pleased to rule the earth,—at the auspicions time of Ardhidaya on the day of 
(the nakshaira) Sravaua, which corresponded to Sunday, the new-moon ‘ithi of the second 
fortnight of the month of Makara in the Vikriti year, which was current after the ‘Saka year 
1392," 

No. 4. Sadasivariys, MH. 
Obv. God and goddess, seated, 
tag = [Sri-Sadaj- 
Rev. 4 fara sivari- 
aE yarn, 
This copper coin corresponds to the pagoda figured by Sir W. Elliot, No, 100: sec ante, 
Vol. RX. p. 3U6, No. 32. 
No. 5. Ditto. WM, 
Oby. A kneeling figare of Garuda, which faces the left. 
Rev, Same aa No. 4, 

The obverse of this coin is an imitation of the copper isgngs of Krishuariya, ante, Vol, XX, 

b. SiG, No, 28. 
No. 6, Tirumalariys, H. 
Oby. A boar, facing the right; above it, a sword and the sun, 


LT [(Sxi-Ti]- 
Kev, < Gombe romola- 
ota riya. 


This coin is figored by Sir W. Elliot in the Madras Journal, New Series, Vol. IV. Plate i. 
No. 11. The execution of the Kanarese legend is so barbarous, that the reading would remain 
doubtfal, unless a similar Nagari legend did occur on the coins figured tid. Nos..12 to 17, 
which have nearly the same obverse as the coin under notice. A correct transcript of the 
Jegend on the reverse of these coins was given anfe, Vol. XX. p. S07. 











' See aleo Mr. Sewell’s Lists of Antiquitees, Vol, II. p. $45. * Read Virdpdbsha. 
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II. CHOLA COIN. 
No.7, M. 
(Elliot, No, 152). 

The obverse and reverse are identical. In the centre is a sented tiger,—the emblem of the 
Chéla king,—facing the right, with two fishcs—symbols of the Pandya king,—in front, and a 
bow,—the emblem of the Chéra king,— behind. The whole group is flanked by two lamps and 
surmounted by a parasol and two chavris, Underneath is the legend :— 

| »... | Th Gameraikonda- 
Oby, and Rey. 1 ate. Chalath}. 

This coin is republished, becanse Mr. Thomas has misread it (Elliot, p. 132, note 1%. 
The name or surname Gaigaikonda-Chéla, “the Chéla (king) who conquered the Gaiyd." 
survives to the present day in Gahgaikonda-Séjapuram, the name of a ruined city in the 
Udaiyirpilaiyam taluka of the Trichinopoly district. The earliest reference to this city is 
in a Taijivir inscription of the 19th year of the reign of Parakésarivarman, alias B&jéndra- 
Chéjadéva. As this king claims to have conquered the Gafga,? it is not unreasonable: 
to suppose that he bore the surname Gahgaikonda-Choja (I.), and that both the foundatim 
of the city and the issue of the coin are due to him. A.proof for the correctness of this 
supposition may perhaps be derived from the unpublished inscriptions on the walls of the 
ruined Brihadiévara temple at Gaigaikonda-Sé!apuram, This temple is called Gangaikonda- 
Ché]4svara in four Pandya inscriptions, while a mutilated inscription of Kuléttufga-Chéljadéva 
I. refers to a temple named BRajéndra-SdJe-isvara. If, — what is very probable, — this 
temple has to be taken as identical with the first, it would follow that the founder of the 
lavara (Siva) temple at Gaigaikopda-~Sélapuram boré the two names Gafigaikonda-Chéla and 
Rijéndra-Chila. Farther, the surname Gangaikonda-Chéla is applied to the maternal grand- 
father of Kulittuiga 1. in the Kaliagattu-Parani (x. 5). Though the same poem (x. 3) gives 
the real name of Kuléttufga’s grandfather ss Rajaraja, there is no doubt that, as Dr. Fleet 
(ante, Vol. XX. p. 279 f.) points out, this is a mistake or an inaccurate expression for Rajéndra- 
Chila, who, as we know from the Chellir grant, was the father of Ammaiigadévi, the mother 
of Kuléttuiga I. A.coin which resembles the one under notice, but bears the Niagari legand 
Sri-Rdjéndrah (Elliot, No. 153),? may be attributed to Parakésarivarman, alias RAjéndradéva. 
An unpublished inscription of this king at Manimatgalam in the Chingleput district mentions 
s Gangaikonda-Chéja (II,) who was the uncle of, and received the title Iromadi-Chola from, 
the reigning king. Subsequent to the time of Rajindra-ChOla, the next mention of Gaigaikonda- 
Sdlapuram is in an unpublished inscription of Rijakésarivarman, alias Vira-Rajéndradéva, 
at Karavar in the Coimbatore district. This inscription also refers to a son of the king, whose 
name was Gatgaikonda-Chéla (IIT,),.and,on whom the title Chila-Pindya® and the 
sovereignty over the Pandya country we conferred by his father. According to the 
Kaliagatin-Parani,!° Gangapuri, i.c.. Gangaikonda-Sélapuram, continued to be the royal 
Aaiatios in 26a EN Ue “urs tu ga-c holadéva I.” xD. ibes t. 1113) ‘Tn Bithana’s 
Viklaneikadévachabits (iv. 21, "Alavi. | 
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“ory the tity 18 Mentioned Under the Bde Gaiign. 


en gaptiPA, Whict the Wedd CHALE YY King Vikkaiadifya Vi is paid to have Laken tw idle, 
. a a a Y ae Con Del ys a2 Toe «hae a 


Rit ihe EE | @il'L yeti eld 1 ate H Laat i = 
Uy, HAD 


oldallve taal aT vvideurrile burns ‘or B pert COIN: : . nb 2) to By nk scl igre elalall:; 
Bien blow odd Yo lwido odd si odw od" 0.8, ME yinint-abNA Of Mf md hq ylonitiih + 
empties yAdbardekers ors wind bye my Tmetiahte.to leaigito (imal ada od ot mreiqyy: 
nl atone doidw "blow ndd lo loido alt gj orlw qypSbladarantr sd humnastiibierny bia Aeydshinie) 
af} to Tle deat oct oo ay bo hl -miak na 1) é pastgariies (9) {coqan aa io df boa # VY eerret 
edd oiediiite ylgotirmcna bleow {  .cump fete tk pileges adiéttagos® odd to wddivy house 
inh hamenibhoes! YoU EI peiok™ ay Tire ‘(tgs ‘ip. 108, “ Val L peep aid to quae 

Grantha charactors Jet .q ,wolet es - chdtialal to opblel ww bra i jo sokbomtaoo ani oh aie: slate ' 

* Not Sundara-Pindya-Chila, as stated in Dr. Burnell's South-Indiaw Palaogrophy, 2nd edition, ‘p. 45, note 1." 

i ante, Vol. XIX. p. 339. 
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“ The round coin (?) of the glorious Avanipabékhara (i. ¢. the ornament of princes)."’ 
No. 9. MH. 
(E}liot, No. 189). 
Oby. A standing figure, facing the right. 
ney BORM: 
(Teni}) ) aan 
aml) | adan. 
“He who conquered the Chéla country.’ The correct reading and explanation of this 
legend is due to my First Assistant, Mr. Venkayya. 
No. 10. MH. 
Obv. Same as No. 9, 
Rev. Two fishes; between them, the Tami] legend :— 
El- 
lii- 
nta- 
lniy- 
aniin. 
No. 11. MH. 
(Elliot, Nos, 157 and 160), 
Obr, Same 5 Noa. !) and 10. 
Rey. Two fishes, surrounded by the Tami] legend Ellintalaiyd, 
No. 12. MH. 
(Elliot, No. 136), 
Obv, Same as Nos, 9 to 11, with the addition of the Tami] syllable Su on the right side, 
Rey. A fish between two lamps, surrounded by the same legend a» on No. 11. 
No. 1d. MH. 
Oby. Same as Nus. 9 to 11. 


- El. 

Rev. ) lin. 

(Tami}.) ) talai- 
yt 


The legends of Nos. 11 to 13 appear to be abbreviations of the longer legend of No. 10, 
which on some specimens is further shortened into Flldntalai, Mr. Tracy, p. 2 £, pointed ont 
that Sir W. Elliot's reading Samarakijlahala is impossible, and suggested Elldnagaraiydlan 
instead. But the syllable which he reads rai, is clearly lai on all the coins, The preceding 
syllable might be ta, ga or ta, da; the sense requires the second alternative. The last syllable 
is distinctly pan on No. 10. Elldn-talaiy-dgép means “ be who is the chief of the world" and 
kehmébhrit, and servditirnaamahibhrit, “the king who is the chief of the world," which occar in 
verses 7, 8 and 15 of an unpublished inscription of Sundara-Pindya on the East wall of the 
second prékéra of the Bafganatha temple at Sriraigam. I would accordingly attribnte the 
iseue of the coins Nos. 10 to 13 to Bundara-Pagdya, who ascended the throne in Sake-Satvat 


1 Bimhgu is w contraction of Sélankds, as Maligu of Malainddn ; sae below, p. $44, and South. Indian Inacrig: 
hivna, Vol. IL p. 167, note 5, and p. 229, note ZL 
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FULL-SIZE. 


From Casts made by Mr. £. SANTAPPAH, Curator, Bangalore Museum. 
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1178 (ante, p. 122). This supposition ts further strengthened by the fact that, on the obverse 
ot some copies of the coins Nos. 10 to 13 (@. g. on No. 12 of Platei), we find the Tami] syllable 
Su, which appears to be an abbreviation of Sundara-Péndiyen. Compare Dé for Dévaréya ; 
ante, Vol. XX. p. 303, No. 12. 

No. 14. Visvaniths. M. 


(Tracy, No. 9). 

Obv. Same as No. 13. 

Rev. A sceptre between two fishes, surmounted by a crescent and surrounded by the 
Tamil-Grantha legend :— 
[1.] Vi- [5.] 2. 

(2.] éva- [4.] da- 

[3.) na- 

Mr. Tracy, p. 6, took the final Tamil # for a Grantha «, and the Grantha group éva for a 
Tamil] va. 

Wo. 15. Ditto. M. 
Obv. A aceptre between two fishes. 
Rev. A crescent ; below it, the Tami]-Grantha legend :-— 
Visva- 
tie 
No. 16. Ditto. M. 
Obr. A sceptre between two fishes; above them, the Tami] legend :-— 
Pap- 
diyon. 
Rev. The eame legend as on No, 15. 


Nos. 14 to 16 belong to Visvaniitha, the first Nayaka of Madura (A. D. 1559 to 1563). 
No. 16 shows that he wanted to be considered as the rightful successor of the Pindya dynasty. 


No. 17. MH, 
Oby. A standing figure. 
Rev. ; a sAomay 
This ia a variety of No. 37, ante, Vol, XX. p, 308, 
No. 18. 4H, 
Obv. Three standing figures. 


| Soe Vemka- 
Bey.) [ta pani 
| woe (yaks). 
No. 19. MH. 


Oby. A kneeling figare, which faces the right. 
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No. 20. MH, 


_§ hee Bri-A- 
Rev. | 3 natita, 


It ia not known to which of the rulers of Madura the names Virabhadra and Ananta on 
the reverse of Nos. 19 and 20 refer. But the style of the kneeling figure on the obverse 
connects the Grantha coin No. 19 with the Tamil coins of Bhuvansikavira (Elliot's No, 138) 


and SamarakSlihala, and the Kanarese coin No. 20 with the Nigari coins of Krishnariya and 
Sadisivariiya (No. 5, above). 
No. 21, H. 


Obv. A lion, facing the right, 
Rev. { Mina&- 
(Tamil.) tchi, 

Minfkshi is the name of the goddess of Madura. According to Mr. Sewell’s Lists of 
Antiquities, Vol. IL p. 208, queen Minakshf of the Nayaka dynasty ruled from A.D. 1731 to 
1736, The reverse of the coin may refer to the goddess, or to the queen, or to both at the same time, 

No. 22. MH. 
Oby. Same 8s No, 21. 
Rey. ica 
No. 23. MH. 
Obvy. doce Madhuri. 
Rev. Same as No. 22, 

The obverse of No. 22 connects this coin with No. 21. The bilingual coin No, 28 agrees 
with No, 22 in the reverse, which bears the Tami] name of the city of Madura, while its Telugu 
equivalent occupies the obverse. | 

IV. BRITISH EAST INDIA COMPANY COINS, 
No, 24. MH. 
(Tufnell, No, 49; Thurston, Plate xii, No. 1). 
Obv. ae ‘Bri. 


Rev. EKum- 
(Tomil.) | pim. 
No. 25. MH. 


Oby, An eight-pointed star. 
Rev. Same as No, 24, 

The reverse of Nos. 24 and 25 isan early attempt to transliterate the word “Company ” 
in the vernacular character. The suspicious monosyllable Sri (Fortune) appears to be inserted 
ou the obverse of No. 24 from similar motives as the word Sriraiga on Noa. 26 to 29, 

Obv. An orb, surmounted by a cross. 


2 bye ‘Sri. 
her. ; won ramga,! 





12 On some specimens of this and the next coins, the secodd line of the legend reads oAG inatead of gor 
through s mistake of the engraver of the die. Gee Nos. 26b and 24 of Plate ii, 
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No. 27. H.—A.D. 1678 (?). 
(Atkins, p. 140, No. 34). 

Oby. Same as No. 26, bat the figure 78 inscribed in the lower portion of the orb. 

Rev. Same as No. 26, with the addition of a double line between the two lines of the 
legend. 

Mr. Atkins attributes this coin to the Bombay Presidency; but the Southern characters 
on the reverse prove it to be a Madras issue. 

Ov. d tae \ in a circle, 
8 . 
No. 29. H.—A.D. 1705. 
(Thurston, Plate xii. No. 3 F). 

Oby. Same as No. 26, but the figures 17 and 06 inscribed in the upper and lower 
hat of the orb. 

Rev, Same as Nos. 27 and 28. 

The word Sriraaga, which appears on the reverse of Nos. 26 to 29, is, a4 a neuter, Uhre 
rume of a celebrated shrine of Vishun near Trichinopoly, but is also need in the masculine 
yender as an epithet of the god Vishou himself. This reverse was probably selected by the 
Company with the view of making their coin popular with the native public, and of matching 
the image of Vishnu, which was engraved on all the Madras pagodas. 

V.—FRENCH COIN OF EARIEAL, 
No. 30. H, 
(Tufnell, No. 48). 


Rev. 


vy 4 Ki- 


Puduchehéri and Karaikkal are the original Tami! forms of the names of the Prenet 
settlements Pondicherry and Karikal. 


WEBER'S SACRED LITERATURE OF THE JAINS. 
TRANSLATED BY DE. HERBERT WEIR SMYTH. 
(Continued from page S11.) 

20. mahaniyamthijjam (cf. chap. 6), mahinirgramthivath ; anihapavvayya S; 60 wv. Of 
the anithatvam ; Séqid Magahihivé y.2. The title found in § agrees with the contents (as was 
the case with 6 and 7). 

21, samuddapilijjam (lejjamh V), samudrapaliyam, 24vv. Of the viviktacharyi. Begins : 
Champid Palié nima | siivaé asi vanié | Mahivirassa bhagavad | sis6 sd u mahappand || 


1“ Wo. 80 a of Plate ii bows the first and socond lines of the obverse, and the second and third lines of thie, 
veveracy wa, 20’ exhibite the second and third Lines of the obverse, and the first and second lines of the severes 
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22. rabmabonijeuh, 49 vv. Of the andrathanémivach aiinanais ntpannavifrbtasikfad 'p 
dhritih kiryi., Begins: [47] Sériyapurammi nayaré | isi riya mahiddhié | Vasudéva 'tti shia 
nam | riyalakkhanasimjné W 11 tasaa bhajjd duvé isi} RObini Dévai tabi | tisit donhamh pi db 
putté | {ttha Rama-Késavi ij 24) v. 1°” | Samuddavijaé nimam | v. 1¢ 11311 tasaa bhajjd Siva 
nima | tisé putt® mahiyas# | bhagavam Aritthanémi tti | liganihé damisaré 1) 411. - 

23. Kési-Géyamijjah, EKési-Gautamiyam; GitamakMiyyam §; 89 vwv.; chittaviplatih 
paréshdm api Kési-Gautamavad apanéyi. Begins: jin Pisi tti niménath | arahd ligapiid).. 
li 11) tassa ligapalvassa | isi sis# mahdyasé | Kési Komiirasamané | vijjicharanapiragé \\ 2 |). 
See p. a7 on upimga 2. 

24. samiiu, samitid 5, pavayanamiyaréd (!)C; 27 vv. Of the pravachanamitrisvaripam, 
i,e. the 5 samiti and 3 gupti, which are together also called attha samijé: iriyi-bhisé-'sani 
din# uchchiiré samii iya | mandgatti vayagnttl kiyagotil ya-atthoma 11 2,1. These are regarded 
as the mothers as regards the duvilasamgam Jignkkhiyam pavayanam. See Ind. Streifen, 
1, 132, 200, 2, o7, in reference to the ethical three-fold division into mand, vaya, kiya, 

25. jannaijjam, yajniyam, 45 vv. Jayaghéshacharitavarnanadyiréoa brahmagund ihd 
‘chyamté. Begins: mihapakylasambhid | isi vippd mah&jasé | jayii-jamajannammi (yamayajiié) 
| Jayaghisu tti nimaéd 1 

26, simiyidrl, dasasi” OC, 53 vv. Only he who is in possession of the brahmagnnas (chap. 
25) is a yati, téna cha 'vaésyath simichirl vidhéya. This is ten-fold:™ [48] ivassiya, nisthiya,™* 
ipuchhani, padipuchhans, chharndana, ichhakiré, michhakiré, tahakkird, abbhutthinim, uvasam- 
payé. The similar enumeration in Ayasy. nijj. 7,13, Where there is, however, a different 
arrangement (the same as inanga 3, i, and Bhag.25, ; according to L.) : —ichhakard, michhi, 
tabakkiird (6—8), dva® . . chhamdand (1—5), nimamtand (instead of 9), uvasampaya (10). — Hari- 
bhadra on Avaéy, nijj. 6, s, says™ that there are three kinds of simichérf, ;. the dghasimichari, 
represented by the dghaniryukti, on the 20th pribhyitam (éghapra*) of the 8, vastn (Achdribhi- 
dhina) pirva 9, 3. the daéavidhasimich4rl, for which our chapter and Av. nijj. 7 is authorita- 
tive, and 4, the padavibhigasimdchdéri, which too is represented by chhédasitralakshanin nava- 
mat pirvid éva nirvyidha, or by kalpavyavahérau.7 — Begins : simiydrim pavakkhimi sayvaduk- 
khavimukkhanim | jath charittina niggamtha | tinni sathsirasigarath || ; || 

97. khalomkijjam, kholu® V, 15 vv. Of the éathati; the aiathata is the antecedent 
condition for the simichiri. It begina: théré ganaharé Gagjé (Girgyah) mon? isi visdrié | 
finné ganibhivammi eamihim padisamdhié|| 1) The name comes from vy. 3: khalumké jou 
jodi, khalumkiin galivpisabbin (s. Him. 1263) y6 yojayati. 


98.. mukkhamaggagal, sivamagga’ CO, 36 vv, Of the mékshamirga. Begins: mokkhamag- 
gagaim tachchath | suntha jinabhasiyam . . 


29, sammattaparakkamatm, samyaktva’; sppamad 8. In prose; ansthtaram (in chap, 28) 
jiinidini muktimiirgatvénd "ktini, tini che samvegadimilani akarmativasiniini ; [49] yadva 
mikshamirgagatér apramida éva (on this then is based the title in 8) pradhinaik, Enumeration 
of the 73 sathygidini, means of deliverance (cf, Lenmann, Gloss. Aup. p. 155, s, y. sathvéjann): 
satnvégt 3, nivvéd 4, dhammasaddhia gurosihammiynasnsiisannya 4, Aléaniya », nitmdanays 

¢, garihanayi ;, simai@ and the remaining 5 fvassaya 5 — 9 ete, to akammayi 73 (cf. the 48 
camnvbgidtni Bhagav. 16, s, and 27 samy. in niga 4, 2, Leum.). As in the beginning (see p. 43) 
30 in the end there is a direct reference to Mahiivira: ésa khalo sammattaparakkamassa ajjha- 
yanassa atthd samagtnam bhagavayi Mahivirénpam agghavié pannavi' parhvid dathsid nidarmsié 
nvadamsié tti bémi. 


M The word siméy4ri Seat especially tho idnaglghielbaitive of the Brahmins, with which the significance 
and. contenta of these texts is in agrooment. From this Iam led to conclude that admiyirl ia an intentional 
deformation of simayéchirl; see pp, 223, 235, 248 fg. 

M nolshtdhikl, see pp. 459, 257. ™ Boo pp. 357, 449. 

f Tho threo aimiyirt texts which I have before ma — see pp. 223, 369 fg. — contain another division than 
that stated above. Their contents is, however, connected, and they agree in the main with each other. 
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$0. tavamaggijjam, “gO 8, “maijjam V, 37 vv., tapbmirgagati. Begins: jah’ u pivagam 
kammam rigadésasamajjiyam | khavéi tayasd bhikkhi tam Egagamandé sona i) 3 Ii 


$1. charanavihi, 21 yy. ; charanavidhi, 


32. pamiyatthinam, 111 vv.; pramididasthinini. Begins: achchattakilassa eamtilayassa | 
savvessa dukkhassa o j6 pamikkhé | tam bhisai mé padiponnachitta | sunéha égamtahiyam 
-hiyattham. 

33. kammapayad?, karmaprakritib, 25 vv. Begins : attha kammiim (cf. Bhag. 2, 195) 
vochhimi | dgupovvim jahokkamam | jéhit baddhé ayam jivé | samsiré parivattads) ) |) ninaseé 
“varapijjam | damsagivaranam tabi | véyanijjam| tabi méham| fiukammam tahéva ya il 
nimakeyyam cha géyam cha! amtariyam tahéva ya. Closes: éésim samvari chéva | khavané ya 
jaé (yatéta) buhé tti bémin tt The niinam «, g. is (see N. Anuy. Avaiy. Anpap. p. 41) 
five-fold: suyam, dbhinibéhiyam, Ohininam, munaninam, kévalath, 


wale ésajjhayanam, léayi°, 62 vv. ; anathtaram (in 33) prakritaya uktas, tatethitié cha ldsyi- 

vasatah ; apra[40 jéastaléiyityigatah prakssté éva ti adhishthdtatavyih. Bogins: lésajjhaya- 

ik pavak Khaini | digupuvvith jahakkamam chhanham pi kammaldsinam | anobhivé sunéha 

mé ji; ii Closes; appasatthiin vajjittdé | pasatthin ahitthaé (adhitishthét) muni tti bémi 11 621 
Bhag. 1, 10, Leum, Aup. p. 149, 


85. anagiramaggath, °ggé S, ggd V ; 21 vv.; hithsiparivarjanidayé bhikkhugunih, Begins : 
auptha mé égamagi magjam Savvannodésiyam | jam fyaramté bhikkhii | dokkhina ‘mtakard 
bhavé titi. Closes : nimmamdé nirahamkird viyarigd apisavd | sampatté kévalam niinam 
sisayam parinivwuda tti bémi ii a I 

36. jivajivavibhatti, 268 vv. Begins: jivAjivavibhattim | suptha mé égamana if | jam 
japidpe bhikkghd | sammam jayaj samjamé 11,1). Closes: ii piukiiré buddhé| piyié parinivwné | 
chattisan nttarajjhié ) bhavasiddhia sammal (sathvugé A) tti bémi ( gos 1! 

At the end in some MSS. of the text and in the acholiast there are added some variant 
vorses of the niryuktikira in praise of tha work: }4 kira snialag parittasatsirid a jé 
bhavvi | i4 kira padhamti 641 chhattisam uttarajjhié | 1). 


XLIV. Second mfilasitram, Avatyakasfitram, By sabi as we have often scen in 
the case of painna |, Nand! and Anuyigadv., are meant six observances which are obligatory 
upon the Jain, be he layman or clerical. That the regulations in reference to these observations 
had an established textas early as the date of N and An., is clear from the fact that they appear 
in the Nand! as the first group of the apatgapavitths texta (see above p. 11); and in the Anuyé- 
gadv. the word ajjhayanachhakkavagga is expressly given as its synonym. See p, 22. We have 
also seen [51] that the Anuygadvirasdtram claims to contain a discussion of the first of these 
dvaéyakas (the simiiyam), but that this claim is antagonistic to that limitation of the simiiam 
to the sivajjajigaviratiin which frequently secures the Anny, By this limitation an ethical 
character is ascribed to the work, the contents of which is, furthermore, at variance with the 
claim mode by the Anuy. 

The dvasyakasitram is a work which deals with all the six Avadyakas in the order which 
is followed in the Naod{ and Avuydgadvira, and discusses the simfiam actually, not merely 
nominally as the Annydg. does. Unfortunately we possess, not the text of the ivady., but merely 
oar Soreness Pome re tee Pre or ae eee that on millas, 


me Bhkp lenee Wilk ecengeliict: 

™ At the close be is called a pupil of Jinadatte from the Vidyidharakula, or an adherent of Sitimbardchirys 
aia arse cht "yam dishyahité nimA “vatyakajiki, kritib Bitamnbarachirya Jinabhatanigadinosérin’ 
fidyidhors fichirya Jinadattadikehyasya dharmaté joint (yikinl |)-mahattardmniniralpamsnarki?)chirys 
: Pha Geiatiadiesbetnaiahis lc taedishaned a OE, 52 fg.) and the great Haribhadra (+ Vira 1055) ; 
soo pp. 871, B72, 458 fy. In Peterson's Detailed Report (1893) wa find cited (pp. 6—9) under No, 12.8 vyitti of « 
éri-Tilakiichirya, sobolar of Bivaprabha, composed sachvat 1206, 
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1, Of this commentary there is but one MS., which, though written regularly enough, is very 
incorrect and fails in every way to afford the reader any means of taking a survey of its contents 
by the computation of the verses, ete. It labours under the defect of such manuscript com- 
mentaries in citing the text with the pratitas only and not in full, with the exception of 
foll. 73® to 153°! and some other special passages, The text is divided according to the 
commentary into [52] the six ajjhayanas, with which we are already acquainted :—}. the 
simiiam, the sivajj0jogavirai, which extends to fol. 196, 5. the chafivisaithava or praise of the 24 
Jinns, extending to 204%, 2. vathdanayam or honor paid to the teachers, reaching to 221,, «. 
padikkamanam, confession and renunciation (to 298%), 5. kitussaga, expiation to (3158), and «, 
pachchakkhanam, acceptation of the twelve vratas (to 342°), 

By simiiam much more than the sivajjajégavirati is meant. It is etymologically 
explained by samAnim jiinadarjanachiritrinam aya (35°), It treats not merely of the 
doctrine of Mahavira on this point, but also of the history of the doctrine itself, ¢. ¢. 
of the predecessors of Mihiv,, of himself, of his eleven ganaharas and of his opponents, 
the different schisms (ninhagas, nihnavas) which gradually gained a foothold in his teachings. 
The latter are chronologically fixed. Haribhadra quotes very detailed legends (kathinakas) 
in Prikrit prose (sometimes in metre) in this connection and also in connection with the 
ditthathta and udiharans which are frequently mentioned in the text, Theae legends have 
doubtless been borrowed from one of his predecessors whose commentary was composed in 
Prikrit. The remarks of this predecessor, cited elsewhere either directly ag those of the 
Bhishyakira (see on Nijj. 10, 47), or without further comment or mention of his name, he has 
incorporated into his own commentary, This too was here and there composed in Prikrit. 
Occasional reference is made to a miilatika (see on Nijj. 19, 123), which in turn appears to have 
been the foundation of the Bhishyakira. 


[53] Even if we do not possess the text of the shadivadyakasiliram with its six ajjhayanas 
which waa commented upon by Haribhadra, our loss is to a great degree compensated by a 
metrical Nijjutti. This is even called dvaéyakasiltram at the close in the MSS., and ig probably 
the only Avasy. text which is extant.7 At least Haribhadra regarded it as an integral 
portion of his text, He has incorporated it, with but a few omissions, into his commentary, and 
commented apon it verse for verse. He cites its author not merely as Niryuktikrit, “kira, (¢,.9. 
on chap. 16, 17) a8 Sathgrahanikira, as M@lsbhishyakrit (¢. g. 2, 135), or even merely as Bhish- 
yakiira (¢.g..0n 2, 9, 14a i. ¢. just as the author of the above mentioned commentary in Prikrit 
prose) butalso occasionally as graththakara, “krit (see forexample Nijj. 8, g,, 10, 3), and-even as 
slitrakiéea, “rit (¢. g. Nijj. 1,7 16, 9), The verses of the Nijj. are occasional!y called a(tras 
by him! From a consideration of these facta we are led to the conclusion that the sole difference 
between the text commented on by Har. and the Nijj. lies in the different division — the text 
buing divided into 6, the Nijj. into 20 ajjhayanas. See belew, The fact that Har. does not cite 
at all some sections of the Nijjutti (for example the Thérivalf at the very start) may, however, 
he held to militate against the above conclusion. His text too contains besides the Nijj. several 
other parts, chiefly in prose, [54] which he calls sitras or words of the sitrakira (see Nijj. 13, 53), 
e.g. especially a pratikramanasitram given in exfenso. He furthermore occasionally contrasta 
the sitragitha or millasitragitha with the githis of the Niryuktikira. See on Niry. 11, sa «44 

With this the following fact is in agreement: — several times in the MSS. of the Nijj. 
there are inserted in the text short remarks in Sanskrit which refer to the proper siitram, 
This sdtram has, however, not been admitted into the text, e. g- Nijj. 10, 2, 12, 75. In one case, 
chap. 20, this stra portion (in prose) has actually been incorporated into the Nijj. 





“ 342 foll. Each page haw 17 lines of 68—43 akeh, each. 4) Nijj. 3, Ms—9, % 

** Ci, however, the dvaéyakasrutaskandhs in Kielhorn’s Neport, 1881, p/ 92, and the shajiveadyaknsdtram ip 
Bihler’s paper in the Jowrnal of the Pienna Acad. 188], p. B74, 

7 «. g. tathd ché "hd ‘pad‘dikern githisdtram dhe Niryuktikirah: enraedra? (2, 18), 

“ In other passages, however, he says that the verses oven of the Nijj. are siltras! See p. 53, note 2 
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It is, furthermore, noteworthy that in the Nijjutti, too, Haribhadra distinguishes different 
constituent parts and different authors (see p..53). He refers its verses at one time to the 
niryukti(kira), mdlabhishyakara,“ and at another to the samgrahanikira, or even sttrakyit (!). 
He thus brings these verses into direct contrast with each other and subjects them to 
different treatment, by citing some, perhaps those of more recent date,in full, [55] either 
word for word or without commentary; while the remainder he cites as a rule merely by their 
prattkas and then explains, first by a gamaniki, or aksharagam., 1. ¢. a translation of each word, 
and finally by expository remarks called out by the-natare of the subject.” 


Haribhadra too appears to have found « special defect existing in his sitra text. Between 
chapters 8 and 9 of the Nijj. we ought to find the sitrasparaini nijjutt? according to his 
discussion to sitras in general, which recurs Nijj. 10, a, s U1, y (sdtra and niryukti), 12, yy, 
18, ss. 

Using due caution in reference to an explanation of the mutnal relation which exists in 
our text between Sutta and Nijjutti, and in reference to the form of the text of the Avagyakam 
which existed in the time of Haribhadra, I subjoin a review of the 20 ajjhayanas of the exis- 
ting Nijj. The two MSS, which I possess (the second I call B) show many divergences from 
one another, some of which are explainable on the score of inexact computation of the verses. 
Other MSS. contain much greater variations, The passages cited in Jacobi, Kalpas. p. 100 (104) 
as 2, g7, and p. 101 as 2, a2, are ¢. g. here 3, 262 (sot), 922 (sen). Very great divergences come 
to light in the two MSS. in Peterson's [56] Detailed Report (1883), pp. 124 and 127, These 
MSS. are nombered Nos. 273 (= P) and 306 (= s, with a break in the beginning; and 
chapters 1, 2 and 6 are lost), The text is composed exclusively in githas, One of its special 
peculiarities is formed by the frequent diragihds, i. ¢, verses which state briefly the contents 
of what follows, principally by the enumeration of the catch-words or titles of paragraphs. 
Unfortunately the use or denotation of these verses is not regular; from which fact the benefit 
to be derived from this otherwise excellent method of division is materially reduced. The 
Nom. Sgl. Mase. 1, Decl. ends, with but very fow exceptions, in d. 

It most be prefaced that Haribhadra treats chap. 1—10 under ajjhayana |, 11—12 under 
ajjh. 2 and 3 respectively, 18—18 under ajjh. 4, and the last two chapters under ajjh. 5 and 6 
respectively. This is done, however, without specially marking off the conclusions of the 
chapters of the Nijj. Only the conclusions of the six sjjhayagas are distinguished from the 
others. 

1. pedhid, pithika, 131 vv. (in P the thirivali has nominally 125 and pedhiyf 81 gi°!) 
It begins with the same ‘Thérival! (50 vv.) that occora in the beginning of the Nandi, and 
treats, from v. 51 on, of the different kinds of nina (cf. Nandi and Anuydgadv.). Haribhadra 
does not explain the Théravali at all and begins his commentary (fol. 3) at v. 51: Abhinibi- 


4 The afitraktit appears boro aa Inter than the sachgrahapikrs, fol. 2000; — tin abhidhitewr iha samngrahani- 
eirab: ambé (Nijj. 18, 48) githil, ani (40) gith ; idath githAdvayadh edteakrin-nirynktighthibhir (va ean 
ti . .; then follows the toxt of Nijj. 16, #060 in fall but without commentary. Here itis to be noticed that one of 
the MSS, of the Nijj. in my possession omits these 15 verses from the text. See p. 59 in regard te the assumption 
that the Nijj. is the work of several authors. | 

vyisirthss ta viééshavivarapid avagaihtaryah. Or on 10, 29, iti githikeharirthab, bhivarthas tu t bev 
tyantyab, tid ché mlb (in Priksit, but not from the Nijj.) aaiehatias te SERS neha 

® Chapter Sforms an exception, thoughat the end at least it says: bead cbl'yem us 


it, bat in wuch a way that it in not mentioned aa the eighth chapter”; mor is the statement mado thet it is 
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(57) 2. padham& varavheria, 173 (178 P, 179 B) vv., treata, from y. 69 on, of the 


circumstances of the lives, ete., of the 24 Jinas, especially of Usabha, tho first of their number. 
In the introduction it is of extreme interest to notice the statements of the author in refarence 
to his own literary activity. It is as follows : 

titthayar bhagavathté | agnttaraparskkamé amianinl | tinnd sugsigaigad 1 siddhipahapadese 
varidé 11 1 1 

vandimi mahibhégam | mahimogim,mahiyasam Mahivirat | amaranarariyamahiam | 
titthayaram imassa titthases jj 2\) ikkdrasa vi gambar? | pavidyad pavayansssa vamdami | 
savvam gansharavathsnth | viyagavaihsat: pavayagain cha |! 311 té vaihdifina sirasd | atthapn- 
huttassa? ‘Chith Kahiasss | suaninassa bhagavad | niyyuteit'? kitteissimi [1 411 dvaseagnees 
dasaki- | linssa taha ottarajjha-m-iyird®! | suagads niyyuttim | buchchhimi tahe dasinam 


cha (1 5 1 kappasea ya niyyuttith | vavahdrased ‘va paramaninnassa | s(riapannattié | bachebh 
isibhisidnamh™ cha | 6 { 


éésim niyyuttim | bachchhimi aharm jipdvidsénar | Aharanahéukdrann- | payanivaham igam 
samiisdnar () 7 I 

samAianiyyattim | buchchhaty uvidsiarm gurojansoam | dyarisparamparéaa | dgayam 
inupuvvié i) 8 1 

niyyott t6 atthé | jam baddhd téos héj niyyottl | tahe vi ai chchhivéi | vibhisinm 
suttaparivadi 1 9 {i 

Thore is no doubt that we have here the hegiuning of a work, [58] and that chapter 1 
(which is itself called pithik’, support, complement) did not yet precede these verses at the 
period of their origin.” From vv, 5 and 8 we learn that the author does not intend to write 
an introduction merely for this second chapter, bat that his work is designed for aJl the 
ivaéyaka matter and especially the simiiam, Tho separate statements af hig account show 
that he intended to carry his investigations into the firat two afigas too, the fifth upiigam, 
thres chhédasitras, two more millasitras,4 and, if Haribhadra’s explanation of isibhiaiai ig 
correct,™ to painna 7 fgg. 

If we compare these statements with those in the commentary of Rishimandalasdtra in 
Jacobi, Kalpas, p. 12, in reference to the ten niryuktis composed by Bhadrabihu, it is manifest 
that they are identical (instead of kalaknsys in the passage in Jacobi we must read kalpakasya), 
and that Bhadrabihu must be regarded aa the ono who in our passage speaks in the first peraon, 
This conclusion, however, ia not supported by the Thérjvali in chap. 1, which, as we have seen, 
p. 7, 19 moch later than Bhadrabihu, Neverthelegs, we have just above formed the opinion that 
this contradiction ia immaterial, since this pithika is to he regarded as not extant at the time 
of the composition of chap, 2, [59] Tho greater is, however, the contradiction which is 
disclosed by other parts of the text, notably the first verse of the oghanirynkti cited as 6, a, 
and ohapter 8, etc, The statements made there refer to a period moch Inter than that of 
Bhadrabihu, the old bearer of this name, and who is assumed to be the last chaijddasapayvi 
(t Vira 170), All these statements must either be regarded as alien to the original text, or ¢he 





© arthaprithutvarh. 
* sGtrirthay(b parasparath niryAjanuh niryaktih;—kim aétshaaya dratajéin dnasya? nil, kith tachi? ép } 
shiiphm Avaéyakidtnim ity ata évl "ha: dvasen* ; —niryukti is perhaps an intontional raristi Porn dratavise: 
de nnnilysabdtnis avayavé vyittidariankd, yathi Bifmanina Stan iti, wttarldhya ity wtte sridhyayanam 
" Thay are placed thus in « palmleaf MS., No. 23, in Poterson's Dot. Report (1883) (only 1, #1 Abhinibahia ; . 


see p. 66, procedes) at the beginning of m text entitled “ niryaktayah,"' which contains at least several, if not all. 
of the abore 10 niry, | = 


“ This is, however, extremely doubtful as regarda the existing painnun canes terse 
959, 272, 280, 291, 402, 429, 431, 43. dérétiidrantara, See pp. 442, 
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person in question may bs one of the later bearers of the name of Bhadrabihn, to whom these 
ten Niryuktis might be referred. The farther course of the account would then determine to 
what and to how late a period this Bhadr, belonged. All this is, however, on the supposition 
that we should have to assume that all the other chapters of the Nijjutti were the work - 
of bat.one hand! In this connection the distinction is of significance which Haribhadra 
—see above pp. 54, 55— draws in reference to the separate constituent parts of the Nijj. 
The fourteenth chapter is expressly stated by him to have been composed by another author, vss. 
Jinabhadda, See my remarks on pp. 61, 62 in reference to the incorporation of the éhanijjutti. 
The result is that chap, 14 and several other chapters (9, 11, 12, 20) exist in a detached form 
in the MSS., without any connection with ay. nijj. At any rate the statements made in the 
text remain of extreme interest since they show the interconnection of the ten niryuktis men- 
tioned in the text, and their relation to one author. A good part of these niry. appears to 
be still extant. [60] As regards the MS. of the niryuktayah, mentioned above p. 58%-, we must 
confess that Peterson's account does not make it clear in which of the above ten texts it. is 
contained, On the achdrauiryukti see p. 258, Peterson, Palm-leaf 62, Kielhorn's Report (1881) 
p- 10; on a silyagadanijj. see Pet, Palm-leaf, 59,a dasavédlianijj. ib.167. We have also citations 
from the nijj. in up, 5 and miilas, 1, 

What follows is very interesting :— 

attham bhisai arahi| suttam gamthamti ganshard niunam| sisanassa(‘nasa !)hi atthié | 
iad snttam pavatiai (1 13 ) 

siméia-m-iijet | scaninatm jive bimdusirié | tassa vi aird charanam 1; sird charansass 
nivvinam |) 14 

Here the contents of the doctrine ia referred back to Arahan, but the composition of its 
textual form is ascribed to the gansharas, See pp. 216, 345, above p. 35 and p. 80. The word 
simaiam, which we have found in vy. 8 used aa the title of the first ivasyaka, is now used in its 
other signification, i.¢. as the title of aiga 1; for bitndusdra is the title of the first pirva book 
in the ditthivia, aiga 12. See above pp. 243, 244, | 

3, bif varacharia, 349 (also Ps, 359 B) vy., of like contents. It begins Viram Arittha- 
némim Pasath Mallith cha Visupajjam cha | #6 muttina Jip® avastsi asi riyind |)... Despite 
its seeming exactness, ita statements give the impression of being apocryphal, Verses 287 
(297) fg. treat of Siddhattha and Tisala,"’ the fourteen dreams of Tis., ete, 

[61] 4. uvasagga, 69 (70 Px) vv., treafa especially of Vira.™ The statements made 
here in chapter 4 take almost no notice at all of the facts in reference to the life of Vitra that 
are found here and there in the shgas; nor does the Kalpasitram (see p. 474) devote a greater 
amount of attention to this subject. 

5. samavassranam, 6) (64 P) vv., as above. 

6. gansharavad, 85 (33 P, 90 B) vr. (is wanting in +); the history of the 11 pupils of 
Vira: Imdabhdi 1, Aggibhii 2, Vaubhdi 3, Vintta 4, Suhamma 5, Mamdia 6, Miriapntta 7, 
Akampia 8, AyalabhayA 9, Méajja 10, Pabhisa 11 (see Hémach. vy. $1, 32); tittham cha 
Sahammas, niravachcha gaftahard sési (v.5). The contentsisas above, and almost no reference 
is paid to the account in the angas. It concludes with the statement (above p. 48): siméyiri 
tiviha: Gb@ dasaha padavibhigé 1.88; in B there follows, as if belonging to this chapter, 
aa v. 89 the beginning verse of the Ochaniryukti, and thereupon the statement ittha ‘mtart 
Shanijjutti bhaniyayva., In A vy, 89 appearsas vy. 1 at the beginning of chap. 7 and then follows 
in partial Sanskrit: atthan® ‘ghaniryuktir vaktavya; after thia verse 1 of chap. 7 accord- 
ing to the new computation. There is probably an interpolation here. Since chap. 7 treats 





™ Jina 6 is called Pa‘imibha (vy, 23), Jina § Sasippaka (vy. 24), Jina 19 Malli appears aa a masc, (Mallises v. 30), 
© On Dfviinacidi see v. 279 (299); but Usabhadatta ia not’mentioned. We read Similébhidhind in the scholinat, 
™ Gosdla ¥. 15 fg. * atihs instead of astra. 
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of the second of the three siméchiris enumerated in 6, a3, and the first receives no mention, * 
was necessary to remedy this defect, The third simdchiiri is, according to the statemeuw of 
the scholiast here and elsewhere, pp. 357, 449, represented by the two chhédastitras: kalpa and 
vyavahira. It is very probable that the interpolation ia not merely one of secondary origin, 
but an interpolation inserted by the author himself. [62] If this is so, he deemed the 
dhanijjutti which he had before him (perhaps his own production) to be the best expression 
of the firet form of the 3 simichiirla, and consequently, not taking the trouble to compose o 
new one, incorporated™ brem manu this Obanijj. (cf. above p. 59), or rather referred to it 
merely by the citation of its introductory verse. A complete incorporation brought with it 
no little difficulty, because of the extent of the text in question.“! The economy of the whole 
work would have lost considerably if the entire text had been inserted. The text which we 
pessess under this name and of which the first verse alone is cited here, consists of 116u 
Prakrit gathis.@ I shall refer to it later on, and call attention for the present to what I have 
exid on p. 307°*:— that the first verse cited here from it, in that it mentions the dasapuvvi, 
excludes any possibility of that Bhadrabahusvimin, whom tradition calla the author of the 
fg¢haniryukti, having been the first bearer of this name, who ia stated to have been the last 
chaiiddasapuvvi. The same, of course, holds good d fortiori of the author of our text, in which 
this verse is quoted. 


7. dasavihasimayari, i4 (Ps, 65 B) vv.; cf. uttarajjh. 26; the enumeration here in 
chapter 7 is as follows (see above p. 48): ichchhi, michchhé, tahakkiré, dvassii nisihid ; 
ipuchchhana ya [63] padipuchchhi chhamdani ya nimamtani |}; || uvasnmpayi ya kalé 
samiyiri bhavé dasavihii u | G8sith tu payanam patiés parlivanam bachchham jj 5 0) 


8. uvagghiyanijjutti, 211 (214 B, 216 P, 210") vv. In vv. 40-50 glorification of Ajja- 
Vayaré (plur. maj.), “Vairi, Vajrasvamin, who extracted™ the igisagamd vijji from the 
mahapainna (see p. 251) and made ample use of the latter. In his time there atill existed 
(p- 247) apuhatté kiliinudasea, aprithaktvam kolikanuydgasya, but after him (téni "'réna, tata 
dratah, Haribb.), i. ¢. perhaps through him there came into existence pubattat kiliasua ditthivaé 
a, prithaktvam kilikasrute drishtividé cha (v.40). Tumbavana, Ujjént, Dasapura, nayaramh 
Kusnmanimé (Pataliputra) appear in regular order as exercising an important influence upon 
his life. In vv. 60—53 glorification of his successor Rakkhiajja (plur. maj.), Rakkhiakhamand, 
i. «. of Arya Rakshitasvimin, son of Simadéva and RuddasimA, (elder) brother of Phaggurak- 
khia and pupil of Tésaliputta. These two names: Vajrasvimin and Aryarakshita (ef. 
Hémachandra’s parisishtap. chaps. 12, 13), especially as they are regarded here as persons 
deserving of great honor, bring us to a period much Iater than the old Bhadrabihusvamin. 
According to the statements of the modern Thérivall (see Klatt, L c. pp. 246», 2478,) 2525, his 
death is placed Vira 170, but that of Vajra, 400 years later, Vira 584.6 We will find below 
that (G+) there is mentioned here another date later by several years. Hém. v. 34 too says that 
Vajra is the last “‘dasapiirvin,” one who still has knowledge of 10 of the 14 pirvas, and in 
general that he is regarded os deserving great honour as regards the transmission of the sacred 
texts, See the account of Dharmaghésba on the Kupakahakausik., Kup. p. 21 (811). The 
two-fold division into kiliasua and ditthiviia (also in the Anuydgady. above, pp. $6, 40), dating 
back as far as Vajra according to y. 40, isin contrast toa no less peculiar division into four 
parts, referred back in v. 54 fg. to Arya Rakshita: kalissuam cha. isibhisiyaim taid » shrapan- 


In the Vidhipraps (in v. 7 doa jgavihiea) tho Shanijjutti is said to be “ Ginn,” avatiens inio-the eapeapua! 
" Haribh, says: ektnpratam dghaniryuktir vichyd, oA cha praparchitatvit (porhaps on acconnt of ita fulness) 
ne vivriyate; and likewise at the end: idinhin pada padavibhignaimichiryih prastivah, ai cha kalparynvahirartipA 
bahuvistari svasthindd aras@yi; ity nktah 
salt Th lnhsninyabi, which tn Fie aatalyTacoporsted with the tex, has but (or 70) wore Ben 
ney yond chest. tage repre v. 29, it was taken from the eumahipainnapurrio | seo p. 479. 
¥ waa of 700 ({) or 500 nayas, &hith ditthivié pardvané suttestthakaband 
wach of the 7 etc. nayas — see p. 350 ff. and p. 39 — datavidhah. ilps L = 
* See abo Kupakshak. p. 21 (811)0. | 
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natti | savvd a ditthiviid chaitthad béi anuigd |) 54) jam cha mahikappssuam jini a sésim 
chhéasuttini | charanskarapinudga tti kAliatthé uvagayini || 5311 Here then the isibhisiyaim 
(which Har. explains here by uttaridhyayanidini! see above pp. 43, 58) and up&iga 5 are 
enumerated as members holding equal rank®* with the kiliasuam, ¢. e. aigas 1—11], and the 
ditthivin, te. wiga 12, Although the ‘ mahikappasoam” and “the other chhédasitras” 
{kalpidini, scholiasts) are said to have been borrowed from aifiga 12, they are akin (or rishibhi- 
shita) to the kilinsua, i. 2. aigas 1 to 11. Such is apparently Haribh.'s conception of the 
passage.” 

[65] In this text we notice that the different sections are frequently jomed together 
without any break; and anch is the ease here, In vy. 56 to 96 we find very detailed statements 
in reference to the seven ninhagas, nihnavas, schisms.“ After an enumeration (¥. 56) of the 
names there follows a list of their founders, the place of their origin (v. 59), the date of their 
foundation (vv, 60), 61), and then a more exact list of all in regular order, though in a most brief 
and hence obscure fashion, the catch-words alone being cited, The kathinakas ete. adduced 
in the scholisst, help us but little to clear up this obscurity. The first two schisms occurred 
during the life of Vira, the first (vv. 62, 63), the Bahuraya, bahurata, under Jamili in Savatthi 
in the fourteenth year after he obtained knowledge (Jin'na uppidinssa nigassa), — the second 
(vv. 64, 65), the Jivapaésiya, ander Tisagatta (chaiidasapuvvi) in Usabhapura in the sixteenth 
year theresfter. The third schism (vv. 66, 67), the Avvattaga, avyaktaka, under Asfdha in 
S4abii (‘Svétavika), in the 214th year after the end of Vira’s death (mddhim gaynssa Virassa). 
They were “brought back to the right faith” (Jacobi, Kalpas. p. 9) by the Muria (Maurya) 
Balabhadda in Riyagiha. The fourth schism (vv. 68, 69), the Simuchchhés or “chchhéia under 
Asamitta (Aéve®) in Mihilapara (Mithilé) is placed in the year 220 after Vira. The fifth (vv. 
70, 71), [66] the Dékiriya, under Gamga in Ullamatira (? A, Ullaga B, Ulluga echoliast, Ullnka 
in Skr.) in the year 228. The sixth, the Térisis, trairisika, onder Chhaluga in Amtaramjii, in 
the year 544, is treated of at greater length (vv. 72—97), though in avery obscure fashion. We 
have already seen (p. 351) that aiga 12, according to the account of ange 4 and Nandi, devoted 
considerable attention to these echisms. Finally, the thérivali of the Kalpasiitra (§ 6) contains 
several statements in reference to the Térisiyd sibd and its founder Chhalnd Rohagutseé 
Kiésiyagotté. The latter it calls the scholar of Mahagiri, who, as in the théravali of the 
Nandi, is called the ninth successor of Vira. But this is not in harmony with the above- 
mentioned date (544 after Vira), since it is equivalent to an allotment of 60 years to eke hy 
patriarchate. Thereis then here, as in the case of the name of the founder of the fourth schism — 
soo 3510, $81 — considerable discrepancy in the accounts, The seventh schism, the Abaddhiu 
(vv. 88—91), ander Gotthimibila in Dasapura is referred to the year 584 and brought into 
connection with Ayya Rekkhia, Pisamitta and with the ninth puyva (p. 356). The first of 
theae statements harmonizes with the other information concerning Rakkhia which we possess. 
See p. 63, Klatt p. 2475, The name Pisamitta is frequently met with. According to 
Mérutoiga's Vichdresripi (see Biihler, ante, 2, sss, and Jacobi, Kalpas. p. 7), there reigned 
» Pisamitia, successor of the Maurya (the Pushyamitra of the MahdbAdshya, etc. !), in the years 
323—353 after Vira. Neither can he be the ono referred to here, nor the Pisamitta who wns 


*4 ‘The terminology in the Nand! — see above p. 11 — is quite different. Thore the kiliam suath, together with 
che ukkiliam, asa subdivision of the ansigapavittha texts, is opposed to the davillasarngs gapip. ; the isibhisiiith, 
together with the sfirap. are regarded as parts of the kiliyam. In reference to tho use of the word in Anny. see 
above, p. 360 2 

nktam, tates cha mabikalpadrutidini rishibhiabitan tri (tatwat?), drishtivaddd uddbritya tesh&ch pratipiditatv’t 
dharmakethdnuyigarv’ (Ff tvich cha?) prasachge ity ates tadapohadvirachikirshayé “ha: jam cha .. (v.55). See 
p. 258. 


@ Bee above, pp. 275, 981 on sige 3 and opfiga 1. Farther information is found in the second chhédasitra 
(noo p- 463) and in the scholiast on uttarajjh. 3, ®. 

® Abhayadéva on up, 1 montionr Pushyamitra instead of Asamitta. See p. 331. Is thie merely a bopeur 
eabars ? 
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the founder of the Pisamittijjam kalam of Chiranagapn in § 7 of the théravall of the 
Kalpas., which emanated from Sirigutta, the pupil of the tenth [67] patriarch Suhatthi. 
The name Piisamitta occurs here too in chap. 17 (16), 19 (see p. 74°), as that of a contemporary 
ofking Mudimbaga and of Ayya Passabhii, Abhayadéva on up, 1 mentions him as the founder 
of the fourth schiam. See p. 65°, 

In addition to these seven schisms there was an eighth(vv, 22—95), that of the Bédia, 
Pautika, according to Haribh, onder Sivabhdi in Rahavirapura (Ratha") in the year 609, Ac- 
cording to the account in Dharmaghisha'sscholiast on his Kupakshakaus., the Digatibaras are 
referred to; see Kup, p.6(790) where] have attempted tosbew that the name Bédia bas the same 
meaning (naked) as digambara, The animosity against the Botikas is as keen as can possibly 
he imagined. In the 22nd chapter of the Vichirimritasathgrahs, the remaining 7 mthnavas are 
said, according to Malayagiri's commentary on the Avagy., to be d@iavisamvadind dravyalitngéna 
‘bhedind, but the Botika: sarvavisamvidind dravyalithgaté ‘pi bhinnis, Similarly Haribh. on 
v. 92 (désavi® and prabhitayi") ; see also Jacobi, Kalpas, p. 15". In the kilasattari, v. 40, they 
appear as khamani pisamdiyfi; also in Kup. 1, o, 11, 2,3; ibid. 1, s, or as khavanaya, 4. e, 
kshapannka. See below, p. 75, 

In contradistinction to these heterodox opinions (michhiditthi) we have the praises of the 
aimiiam sungin ry, 102 fg. We find it called? (vy. 108) an “ ajjhayanam” 5 opposed to the 
“remaining (five) ajjhayagas;" and the two verses closing with the refrain ii kévalibhasiam 
[68] are cited in reference to it, These verses recur in the Anuyégadvirasttra (see above, pp, 
37, 38) a3 I have shewn on Bhagav, 2, 1. After the conclusion of the upidghitaniryukti, we 
find in the acholiast (see above p. 55) the following statement: atra sitraspardikaniryukty (see 
p. 38)-avasarah, si cha priiptavasara 'pi nd 'chyaté, yasmiid asati sdtré kasya ‘giv iti; to which 
ia joined an elaborate deduction in reference to sutta and niryukti, 

9. namukkéranijjutti, 139 (Ps, 144 B) vy. Towards the end we find the verse 4 
pamcha® (132), glorifying the patichanamukkiira, a verse we have already met with in upaiga 4; 
see p. 393. In the last pida we have here tho reading havai matagalath; see Knp. p. 2) 
(811) fg., where this form of the verse is referred directly back to éri-Vajrasviimin. See 
p. 389.* on v. 6%, A detached copy is found in Peterson, Palm-leaf No, 77>. 


10. sAmAianijjutti, 100 (*, 111 P, 112 B) vy. Begins: natndi-anndgadirarh vihivad 
uvagghiiam cha kadinam | kadna pamchamamgala-m irambhé hii snttassa {111 Tho knowledge 
of the namdi and of the anudgad.” is here regarded as @ preliminary condition for the under. 
standing of the sftra. This citation is both per ec of interest (see p- 3), and also becanss from 
it we can prove that the dvasyaka texts quoted in these two works are to be distinguished 
from our iv, nijj.— though this was tolerably self-evident after the remarks on p. 53 ff, The 
text continues : 

ahavi (‘): Kayapadichanamnkkir) karéi simiiath ti sb bhihid 1 simAioingam ava ya jain 
a afsam a4 buchchham (69) (1211 sftrat (atra ‘intard sitram vichyamh B), On this Har. 
(see between 8 and 9): atria ‘thtard siltrasparsaniryuktir uchyatd, svasthinatvid, iba cha 
niryuktikiral: akkhaliya (y. 3) tti,? gihd. We have here then a very incomplete quotation 
of the text, seo above p. 55.— In vv. 30—838 there are special statements in raference to the 
11 karagas, tho fourth of which is here called thiviloyanath, See p. 414. Inv. 40 we find a 


division of ‘the sunth into baddhath and abaddhath. The former is explained by uvilassth pam 








i) ajjhayaparh pi O tivihan, | sutte atthe ted-ebbis 
fab ‘va nijjutt! (addMdanirdégidiké “FIAT 
" namdié cha aonylgadvd a Huribh. 


Pada, emthhith, padlirths, 
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find a citation from piirva 2— see above p. $54— in immediate conjunction with the fore- 
going. 

1]. chativisatthat, 62 (6] BP) vv., second ajjhayanam in Haribh. Stands alone in 
Peterson's Palm-leaf 77°. 


12. vathdananijjutt, 191 (189 » B, 190 P) vv., equivalent to the third ajjh. of Har, 
Stands alone in Peterson's Palm-leaf No. 77¢, From y. 36 on there is a dialogue between guru 
and chi, chédaka, see above p. $4. After vy. 176 we read in the text : atra siltram, and Har, 
quotes a text which begins with the words ichhimi khamisamané vamdium. 

13.. padikkamananijjutti, 54 (52 PB, 61 =) vv. Chap. 18—18, which correspond to the 
fourth ajjh, of Haribh., presuppose a[70) pratikramanasitram”™ given by him in full in sections, 
These chapters form a species of running commentary to each of the sections of the pratik. 
Chap. 14, 15 take up one section each, chap. 17 two, chap. 13, 16 contain the explanation of 
several sections. The sections explained in chap. 13 read :—padikkamimi égavihé asam- 
jamé ..,p. déhim bamdhanéhith, p. tihit damdéhim, p. chaiihim jjhinéhim. The entire 
following chapter is an explanation of the latter sentence. In © a dhammajjbinam of 69 ry. 
precedes these sections commented upon in chapter 13. 


14. jhinasayath, dhyinabatakam, 106vv, The last verse (106) which is omitted by Hari- 
bhadra, mentions only 105 vv., and states that Jinabbadda is the author of this cento’: pam- 
chuttaréna, gihii-sitoa jjhinasayagam samuddittham | Jinabhaddakhamisamanthi kammaathi- 
karat jaind || 1061). It bad originally, as at present (see Peterson's Palm-leaf 77" 161), a quite 
independent position and was later on inserted here. This is clear from the fact that the 
beginning contains a special salutation, which is usual only in the case of independent texts:-— 
Viram sukkajjhinag-gidaddhakammimdhanam pagamitinam | jéisarath sarannat, jhinsjjheysgam 
pavakkhimij|1\| Haribh. cites this dhyinagatakam just as he usually cites his [71] kathAnuka - 
ayam dhyinasamisirthah, vyisarthas tu dhyinasatakid avaséyah, tach ché 'dim dhyinaéatatam 
asya mahirthatvid vyastunal déistramtaratvit (! this is plain; we should have expected °tvich 
cha) prirdhbha éva vighnaviniyaképadithtay4 mamgalirtham ishtadévatiuamaskiram aha: Vira 
. » The explanation concludes (omitting verse 100) with the words: — samiptam dhy Anada- 
takam, and the commentator proceeds with his explanation of the pratikramanas(tram : padik- 
kamimi pathchahim kiriyahim, again having recourse thereby to the piritthivaniyaniyyutti. 

15. pariffbavania, 151 (152 P, 153 » B) vv. Begins : paritthivaniavihim | buchhimi Shee 

purisapannattath 1 jam niidna suvihid pavayanasiram uvalahamti 1111 This chapter, too, 
gives me the impression of having originally enjoyed a separate existence. Nevertheless it ig 

losely connected with chapter 18, since they both share this form of introduction. It is also 
noticeable that the same verse recurs with tolerable similarity in 20, 9; from which we may 
conclode that chapters 16, 18, 20 were composed by one author. Haribh. in thia chapter omits 
or leaves o large number of verses unexplained ; and beginning with v.79. His commentary 
is partially composed in Prikyit, probably taken from the old bhishya (see p. 52). After the 
conclusion : — paristhipaniké samipta, he proceeds to cite and explain the siitram: padikka- 
mimi chhahim jivanikiéhim, In » there is an additional chapter lésid, with 13 vy,, inserted 
between the conclasion and explanation. 

16. padikkamanasanhghayanil, pratikramanasaigrahani, 135 (80 P « B) vv- The 
verses, which are not found in (72) B,” are cited in full by Haribh. asa part of his commentary. re 

















T! It begina ichhimi padikkamiom . £440 ta in prose and different from the riadhe- ‘oy & walk 
sittre, whose 50 githis, divided into 5 adbhikiras, were commented in Sadhvat 1406 (A. D. 1440) by Hatundttheey 
from the Tapigachba (No, 52 in Klatt), In Peterson's Palm-leaf MSS. thereare two othor timilar texts, « 
pratikramanasitram 56¢, 830 (where it is called atichiraprat’) and o pratikramapam 154 (seo p. 12%b), which 
ia different from the first. 

% Ho appears in Eatnaé(khars as the author of a vidAshAvaéyaks. See preceding note. 

™ Pe also presumably donot contain the verses: A'18-00, 82-41; 50-4, 66.60, 

™ On one occasion he calls these verass (ry. S0—(4) nliryuktigithis of the witrakrit (, by which the 
sttcabit (), a anid o explain tho two preceding verses (48,4) ofthe aingrabapitey | Seo above p, bse 
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The verses which A B have in common, are cited by him here, not as verses of the niryuktikrit, 
but os a part of the samgrahanikira. In these chapters we find explanations and enumerations 
of the contents of sections 6—31 of the pratikramanasitram. Each group of verses is explained 
under its proper section. Chapters 14 and 15, however, belong to but one section. The 
following is treated of; 6 jivanikfia, 7 bhayatthioa (vy. 14), 8 mayatthina (v. 14°),9 bambha- 
ohéragutti (v. 15), the 10-fold samanadhamma (¥ 16), 11 uvisagapadimi (v.17), 12 bhikkhu- 
padima (v. 31), 13 kiriyarthina (v. 44), 14 bhiyagama (v. 45), 15 paramihammia (vv. 48, 49), 
16 gihasdlasa (vv. 65, 66), the 17-fold samjama (y. 67), the 18-fold abambha (vy. 81), 19 niyaj- 
jhayana (vv. 82, 83), 20 asamahittana (vv. 84—86), 2] sabala (sabala v. 87),77 22 parisaha (v. 
100), 22 iablbegedadithiiinn (v. 102), 24 déva (v. 103), 25 bhfivapa (v. 104), 26° dasi-kappa- 
vavahirinn uddésanakila (v, 109), the 27-fold anagdracharitta (v. 110), the 28-fold dyfrapakappa 
(v. 112), 29 pivasutapssathga (vy. 115), 30 mihaniyyatthdns (v.117) and 31 siddhiiguona (v. 152). 
We find herein enumerations of the 23 chapters of aiga 2 (in two groups, one of 16, the other of 
7 ; (73) see above p. 260), of the 19 chapters of the first part of aiga 6, of the 26 chapters of the 
three chhédasitras 3—5, and of the 26 chapters of aiga 1, 


17. jogassthgahs-isiyand, “AsAtand; 64 vvy.; in A counted continnonsly in conjunction 
with chapter 16, é.¢. as vy. 164—197. In PrB, however, it is divided into two chapters : jégasarn- 

galin of G0, and dsiyani of 5 (4) vv. It contains the vouchers for and examples (ndiharans- 

gath4) of the 32 jégasamgahas (to v. 193) and 33 fisiyanis,™ fi’sitanis (v. 194—197), which are 
mentioned in the last two sections of the pratikramanasitram. The pratikramanisamgrahan! 
(pr°ai samipti) ended here according to Haribh. But with the words sitpratam siitriktd éva 
trayastriigad vyakhyiyamté...Haribh. comes back to the explanation of vy. 197. These 
verses contain principally matters of legendary and historical purport, and consist chiefly of 
proper names and of some catch-words, Haribhadra cites very detailed kathinakas on them com- 

posed in Priikrit, from which the meaning of the verses is to be extracted (avabnddh y4 ‘vaséyah); 

but he does not enter upon the explanation of the text of each of the verses, or even of the 
kaihinakns cited by him. It is very interesting that Thilabhadda is here brought into connec- 

tion with the (ninth, Haribh. ) Nanda, and with Sagadila and Vararochi (¥. 144, cf. the statements 
in Hémach.’s parifishtaparvan 8,3 fg.).. The same may be said of the mention of Silavé vahana 
in Paittliioa (v. 164; Vikramaditya is, however, not noticed), and of the identification, in all 
essentials, of all these and similar [74] names” with the names of king Dummuha of Pamchila, 
of Nami of Vidéha, Naggal of Gamdhira (vy. 172), and with the Patndavavatnsa (v. 161)! As 
faras the legends admit of being comprehended (which is no easy matter, if we take into 
consideration the enigmatical character of the text and the corrupt condition of the MS. of the 
commentary), they are in only partial agreement with our information in respect to these 
persons Obtained from Brahminical sources. The information they convey, is quite independent 
of any other source, and is probably the result of their arbitrary desire for change. It is of 
interest that the githa (vy, 188), cited pp. 158, 159, which is quite in keeping with the character 
of the verses of Hila, is here inserted in the legend of two prostitutes (Magahasumdari and 


Magahasir‘). 

18. asajjhiiyanijjutti, asvidhyayika’, 11] (Pe, 110B) vv. Begins: agnjjcdianijjutticn 
buchchhimi dhiraporisapannattam | jam nitus suvihii pavayanasirat uvalabhamti ) |) ns. 
jjhiiam tu duviham ee cha ET et cha | jam tattha porasamuttham tarh pam- 








7 On vr. 6'—— wo read here: dadtn vyfkbyd . , yan cha snmllalethah, vyladrdhas ta dadlikhyha. rai 
thitptarid avas(ya from (4va), nmacibbtethaih daddnonirégn sabslaavextipaan pam abhihitar:, sarhgrahanikdres to 
évam Sha: variaach (v.07), The fourth chhAdasttram (or ita second book, ooo p 485) is meant by the dadikhys 
grantha mentioned here, 

* Explained by fyab (!) samyagdardanddyavdptilakshanas, tasyd ditanil) khachdank AMdtanks , -) a0 if the 
word wae fyasiyand (or fy&*?), 

™ As for example Vijas in Bharoachha r. 189, Mujirnbaga, Ajja Possabbdi, Pisamitta in Sambavaddhana 
vr. 1. 

% Verse 1 is omitted by Haribh, 
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chaviham tu niyayvam || 21| Closes : asajjhiianijjatt? kabia bhé dhirapurisapannatté | sathjama- 
tavaddhaginam | niggamthanath mabdrisigam ji yo 1) This chapter, too, appears to have originally 
existed by itself (see above p. 71, on chapter 15). It refers to certain faults in the study and 
recitation of the srutam, which are enumerated at the conclusion of the 33 asdyania; but epecial 
reference is made to the cases in which akilé kad gajjhié, ete. The pratikramanas(tram con- 
sequently is joined on in Haribh. as follows: nama chaiivisié titthayariinat Usabhii- 
Mihavirapayyavasiginam, ..inam @va niggamthath pivayanat savvam anattaram ity-adi,. . 
nfiuam (naiydyikam) [75] ti sarsuddhatm ti, sallakattanam ti, siddhimaggam muttimaggam 
nejjimaggam nevvinamaggath ti, ichhimi padikkamiuth goyarachariya? ity-Adi. | 

19. kaussagganijj., 172 vv., fifth ajjh. in Har. 

20. pachchakkhinanijjutti corresponds to the sixth ajjah. in Haribh., and consist of three 
parts: — 1. A metrical section in 22 (26 B) vv., with an enumeration of the 5 mflagunas,™ 
2. A prose portion treating of the 12 vratas (5 anuvr., 3 gunavr., 4 sikshipadvr.). Haribhadra 
calls its sections afitram ; this is doubtless to be regarded as a bit of the sitram, which 
is presupposed in the other chapters, but not directly admitted into the text of the Nijj. 
3. A metrical conclosion of 74 (70 B) vv., which closes with the same two verses as chapter 10, 
There are 194 vv, verses in all given in P, but ing only 90, It stands alone in Peterson's 
Palm-leaf 77° (without statement as to the number of verses) and 86x (94 vv.). — The prose 
part (nominative in é |) is directed with great vigour against the annaiitthiyas (anyatirthika) 
and against the parapisamdapasathsds, or the parapisamdasamthavas, According to Haribhadra, 
the Brahminical sects™ Bhauiika and Viétika (Digambara, see above p. 67) are treated of under 
annai’. The 3863 doctrin.s attacked im aga 2 are referred tounder parapisamda, See p, 259." 
According to H. these uo mention here of the seven schisms. [76] He mentions also a legend 
(in Prikpit) of Chs...kkaand Chamdagutta in Pidalipntta. Cf. Hémach, paris. chap, 8 and 9). 

Besides the Nijjatti I possess a fragment of a second metrical treatment of the ivayaka, 
which is, however, confined to vamdana and pachchakkiins, The former is divided into two 
sections, chaityavamdana and gorau”. The text is only partially based upon the Nijjutti. 
There is an avachtri (*chiirni) to it from the commentary of a Sémasuimdara (from the Chandra. 
gachha). This avachiri can be traced back to a Jilinasigara. 


(77) XLV. The third malasitram, dasayédlissuakkharmdha, datavaikilika, or merely : 
daaailia,.™ dasakilika. It consists of ten ajjhayanas, which are composed in 4likas, with the 
exception of a few prose sections. ‘T'here are furthermore two chapters called chali (and hence 


* pipivabe munivié sdatta sothops pasigeaht chive . || 8 jj afvayathammama wiki buchhchiani dkleape 
Fimapanmattati l jar chariiga suvihié ginim) vi subdis pAvamti |] || On this verse see p. 71 on chap, 15. 


™ Dr. Lenmann called my attention to the fact that alotter of Schiefnor to me dated Doc. 1957 — see Fad. 
Stud. 4, 35 — contains the following statement extracted from the introduction of a Thibetan work edited by 
Wasailjow; “there are 233 different echisma in the religion of India. Since I found nothing of the kind in the 
introduction of Taranitha, which waa doubtless referred to here, I had recourse to Wassiljew himself, On the 
Sth of October 1883, T received from him tho fc llowing kind reply : —“ I cannot inform you definitely in which of my 
works 3) Indian schools are mentioned, if ot all; bat it is certain that this number is frequently mentioned in 
Thibetan works. In Djandja Vatuktn's Siddhinia, which I have at present before mo, I find the fallowing: ‘In 
the alitras are mentioned 96 daraans papantika[?), 14 dijakrita moloni[?), 62 injorions darasna, 28 which do not 
permit salvation, and 20 which are ruinous.” In Bhania’s work Tarkadjvale all the darsanss are enumerated in 
110 specios, ‘vin. ..° According to my hasty count there are more than 190 names, probably because the sume 
achool ia montioned twice, i. ¢, in Sanskrit oud Thibotan. And at the ond, after mention of all L10(--120) species, 
wo road; —in all 303 durennas, As rogards tho names of those darannaa, it is too difficult for mo to translate them 
into Russian and @ fortiori into German, though, should you desire it, I will attempt it as best I may be able.” 
1 did not considor it necessary to have recourse again to Wassiljow's kindness, sinoe, for the purposes in view, his 
communication was amply sufficient. It is cloar from the abore, compared with p. 209, that it will be dificult to 
expect complete agreament in detail; novertholess the fact that the number of 363 darianas is common to the 
Joins wilh the Thibetan BoddAiels, is of great value. 

® Thos in Av. nijj. 2, 8, an in the Vidhiprapé. 
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secondary™) of similar contents. These are in githis. After them follow four giithis, in which 
Sijjambbava, according to the old thérivall (Nandi, Kalpas.) the fourth patriarch after Mahivira, 
is stated to be the author ;™ boi his son Ajja-Manazs and his pupil Jasabhadda® are mentioned 
in connection with him. ‘This is indeed a claim of great antiquity for the author! 


The contents refers to the vioaya, and is clothed ina very ancient dress, That this is the 
case is proved by tha close of a chapter: ti bémi (also in the case of the two chilis !) and by the 
introduction : suam mé dusam in the prose sections (with the exception of thatin chélal.), The 
dasavédliam, (see p. 11) is mentioned in the Nand! aa being in the forefront of the ukkiliya 
group of the anamgapavittha texts; its position here, however, almost at the end, does not 
agree with the prominent place ascribed to it by N. It appears elsewhere as the last or smallest 
of the Agama (if I anderstand the words correctly; the preceding leaf is wanting in. the Berlin 
MS. — seo p. 214) in Hémach. [78] in the pariéishtap, 9, v», and in the commentary on Némi- 
chandra’s pravachanasira, v, 1445, where Dobprasaha, the last of the 2004 siiris which Némich. 
accepts, ia designated as daiavaikilikamdfrasitradharéd ‘pi chaturdadgapirvadhara iva éakra- 
pijyah. The author of the Avaéy. nijj. asserts (2,5) that he composed a nijjuttion it. A MS. 
of a nijjutti which recognizes the chiiliyd is found in Peteraon's Palm-leaf 167. Is it the work 
referred to? The word veiliam is said here to mean about the same as vaikilikam, “ belonging 
to the evening” (vikalé ‘parihgd).™ 

1. dumapupphii, dramaposhpika, 5 vy. Comparison of thedhamma with a flowering 
tree. Of aiga 2, », 1. uttarajjh. chap. 10. 

8. simannapuvva, 6rimanyapirvika, 11 yy, Of firmness, dhriti. 

3. khuddiiyird, kshallicichira, 15 vy.; si dhritir dchiré vidhéyi. 


4. chajjlvaniyajjh.,” shadjtvanikhidhy., ¢. 6. doubtless “nikiynjjh.; see above, pp. 71, 72. 
In two chapters, the firat of which, in prose, begins ena mé.. and treats of the 6 grades 
of the four elements (earth, water, light, air), plants (vanssai) and insects (tasa)-: and of the 
5 mahayvayas to be observedin reference to them. To these five a sixth, the raibbdandu 
verimasam (command against eating at night), is added. QObhapter 2, in 29 vv., treats of the 
siz forma of activity (walking, standing, Bitting, lying, eating, speaking) necessary for theae 
6 mahavy. 
necessities of life and of rules for eating ; see anga 1,3, 1. To this is joined, [79] according to 
the Vidhiprapa, the piodanijjatti (malas. 4) ; ittha pi°ttl dyarai(dingl v. 7 of the jégavihina), 

6. dharmirthakimajjhsyagam, also mohichiraksthikhyam; in 69 vv. — This trivarga 
(tivagg$ alao in the Abhidhiinappadipiki) which plays so important a rile in epio literature 
(MBhir., Rimiy. Mana) is not known to the Véda, Among the Jains and Buddhists, by whom 
dharma and artha are often brought into connection, though in quite a different signification 
(artha sense, explanation), the trivarga does not claim any place whatsoever. It is probable that 
we must connect it with the three guna: sattva, rajas and tamas. Bat in that caso arths would 
respond to rajas, kilms to tamas, though kima suits rajas much better, Has the Platonic trinity 
gahiv, Sdadipov, 93), which is Cicero's honestum, whils, dulce, wandered to India ? | 

7. vwakkasuddhi, vikyasoddhi, 57 vv, 

8. dyarapanihi, ichirapranidhi, 64 vv. 


“ This is evident from the title dasakliath iteelf. At the time that the four githt, ware added at the 
these two chdlis had not yot boon affized, since the tert in v. 1 is called, as one might expect from ite | 
lee bagrnginl | title, merely 
* According to ¥. 37 of the kilasattar! it was composed in the year 99 Vira. 
 Theso threo names recur in the same connection in the thirdy. of the Tae ig a | 
Nandi the fifth ancosssor of Vira, a ce i: ie 
™ dhammapannattl vi, in the Vidhiprapi. 
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9. vinayasamihi, “samadhi, in 4 uddéiakas, of which the first three in metre, in 17, 23 and 
15 vv., treat of the correct vinaya, especially in reference to the guru. The fourth is in prose 
with the introduction suam mé ,., and establishes four fixed categories of the correct vinaya. 
10. sa bhikkhu-ajjhayanam, in 21 vv, All the verses end, as in Uttarajjh, chap. 15, with 
the refrain sa bhikkhd, and consequently enumerate the requirements made of acorrect bh., who 
desires to live in accordance with the regulations contained in the preceding 9 chapters, 


li. raivakka chili padhami, rativikya, in two sections. The first in prose, without the 
introduction suam [80] mé.., enumerates 18 thiinas which the bhikkhu must take and fulfil 
in order gradually to acquire mukkha. The second, in 18 yv., partly with the refrain : sa pachehha 
paritappai, emphasizes especially the obstacles to this quest and serves sidatéh sthirikaraniya, 

12. chila 2 without any special title (also in the Vidhiprapaé merely chiliya) in 16 vv., 
describes the correct course of action of the man of firmness. 

The conclusion is formed by the 4 gith’s in reference to Sijjambhava, which have already 
been referred to, These githis are probably of Inter date, The work is called in v. 1 dasa- 
kiliam (as in Av. nijj. 2, 5, and in the Vidhiprapa) and also dasajjhayanam ; so that verse 1 at 
least dates from a period in which the two childs had not been added (see p. 77"), 

The text is frequently donbtfal in the two Berlin MSS. The commentary calls itself an 
avachiiri of the vrihadvritti of Haribhadrastiri™ Another avachiiri, in bhashi, is the work of 
aw Rajahaisipidhyaya. A laghuvritti too is ascribed to Haribhadra. See p. 458. 





FOLETALES OF HINDUSTAN. 
BY WILLIAM CEOOKE, C.8. 
No. 3.—How Eve rescued the Prince.! 

Thore was once a king, who dearly loved his queen, and she too loved him exceedingly- 
One day the king went to hunt, and met in the jungle a most beautiful woman. He fell in 
love with her and bronght her home; soon sbe got his heart in her power, and one day she said 
“J will live with you only on this condition, that you get rid of your first queen.” The 
king was grieved, bat he was in her power, and he searched for a cause to discard the queen : 
put she was so good that he could find no fault in her. 

One evening he challenged her to play chess and said, “This shall be the stake. If 
before the game is finished a jackal howls, I will take my new queen and leave my 
kingdom: but ifs donkey brays, then you must goaway.” This was agreed on; before the 
game was over the jackal howled. The king said, “ Lady, you have won. To-morrow I will 
make over my kingdom to you and depart.” At this her heart was nearly broken, and, not 
wishing to distress her husband, she replied: “No, king, it was a donkey that brayed. I will 
leave early to-morrow." The king said, “ No, it was a jackal that howled.” On this they began 
to argue, and the king said, “Let us ask the sentry whether it was o jackal ora donkey.” 

So the queen went to the sentry and said :-— ‘Was it the ery of a jackal or o donkey you 
heard just now ?” “ Mistress,” he replied, “it was the howl of a jackal.” The queen replied : 
“he king and I have sworn an oath about this. If you say it was a jackal, the king must 
leave his kingdom. How can I defend it against our enemies? Then all you penple will be 
killed and your children will die of hanger. You must say it was a donkey that brayed.” The 
sentry agreed, and the queen came back to the king and said: “The sentry says it was a donkey 
a Sh iad bet Ht —-——— _ | i idee? =i 
quotes «, g. the following veree from it (or frem the nijj.?): titthayarstthdparh khalu atth4, enttarh tu gunahars- 


tthinadh (soe p. 60) | atthéns ya varinjijjai wuttash també ya si balavati | | ) 
A folktale recorded by E. David, a Native Christian of Mirskpur, from the lipa of Mahtlb0, = cook- ; 
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that brayed.” “Yon lie,” said the king, “I will goand ask him myself,” When the king 
asked the sentry he made the same answer. So the king came back and said to the queen :— 
“You must leave this to-morrow morning.” 

Next morning the queen went off in her litter and at last reached a jungle. Through 
excess of grief she had not slept a wink the whole night, and was so tired that she fell asleep 
in the litter, Then the bearers, seeing night coming and in dread of the wild animals, quietly 
put the litter on the ground and ran away. When the queen awoke, finding herself alone and 
hearing the roaring of the wild beasts, she trembled and closed the doors of the litter, As night 
advanced tigers, bears and wolves roared all round ber, and she lay inside trembling with fear. 

When morning broke all the beasts of the forest went back to their dens, and she pot up and 
prayed to God to appoint her some place where she could live in quiet, and get bread and water 
for her support. The Lord heard her prayers, and when she got out of the litter she saw a 
house inside n dense thicket. Going there she found that it had only a single door, which was 
locked. Looking about she saw the key hanging on a peg. When she opened the door, she 
went in and found a lot of property lying scattered about. So she locked the door thinking 
“the house may belong to some demon (déi), and if he sees me be will kill me.” 

When evening came a fagir, to whom the house belonged, arrived and found the door 
locked. He knocked and said: ‘‘ Open the door, Who has dared to shot up my house?" The 
queen made no answer, and did not open the door. When he got tired of knocking, the fagir 
said: ‘* Whether you are a jinn, or a pari, or a déé, or a homan being, open the door, and 1 won't 
hurt you. Then the queen told him the whole story and said: “ Promise that we shall live as 
father and daughter; then I will open the door.” So the fagir made the promise and said: 
“T will give you half of all I get by begging.” The queen then opened the door, the fagir 
went in, aud they lived there for some time happily. 

Now when the queen left home she was with child, and after some time gave birth to a 
son, who was very beautiful. When the boy was three or four years old, one day the queen 
took him to bathe on the sea shore. As she was bathing him a merchant's ship appeared, 
and when the merchant saw the queen, he desired to take her with him. But she refused. 
Then the merchant secretly showed the boy some sweetmenta and the boy ran uptohim. The 
merchant seized him and put him into the ship, and loosed it from the shore. Seeing this the 
queen wept violently and implored him to give back her son, The merchant said: “[ wii! 
restore him only on condition that you come with me.” When the queen saw that he would 
not restore the child and was taking bim off, through affection for the boy she agreed to go: 
but when the merchant desired to take her to wife sbe refused. The merchant thought that if 
he killed the child she would marry him, so after going some distance he stopped the ship, and 
with a pretence of great affection took the boy with him and pitched him into a well. When 
he returned to the ahip the queen asked where her child was; he said: “1 don't know. | 
took him a short way with me, but he turned back to vou, and now I can wait here no longer."’ 
The queen was sure he had killed her son, and began to weep and bewail, | 

Now the fairies lived in the well into which the little prince had been thrown, They took 
him up in their arma and carried him quietly to their house. For two or three daya the boy was 
quite happy, but then he began to ery and wanted to go back to his mother. Gut the fairies 
warned him, — “Don’t go there, for the merchant will kill yon.” But he would not mind them. 
Then the fairies gave him two sticks, one white and the other black, and said: “When 
you smell the black stick you will become white asa leper, and when again you smell 
the white one you will get all right. So when you see your mother’s ship, smell the black 
etick. If you don't, the merchant will take your life.’ 


| The moment the young prince got out of the well he ran in the direction where the sbip 
had gone. The merchant from @ distance saw him through his telescope (!).and recognised lim, 
Then he got off the ship, took a sword and cut off his hoad, and then went on board azuin, 7 
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When night fell the prince was so lovely that light streamed from his face. By chance 
that night Father Adam and Eve (Bdbé ddam, #fawwd) were flying towards that jungle.. Eve 
looked down, and when she saw the light that came from his face, she said to Adam: “ What 
light is ‘this? Let us go and see." Adam replied: “This is the world, and it is sometimes light 
and sometimes dark; come along.” Eye said: “No! I must see this light," §o they both flew 
down, and when she saw the boy, Eve took great pity on him, and cutting her fingor lot a 
eouple of dropg of blood fall on his head and trunk ; then the boy came to life again, 
Then Eve said to him: “Smell the black stick; if you don't perhaps the merchant will see you 
again and kill you,” So the boy smelled the stick and became white as a leper and went off 
in search of his mother, 

So at last he reached the land where his mother wos, and the king of that land had a 
great love of hearing stories, Begging his way along the boy reached the king’s palace, and 
the people said to him: ‘* Lad, do you know any tales? If yon can tell him a story the king 
will be much pleased and give you's reward.” ‘The boy said, “ Yes! I do know a story ; if the 
king hears it he will be delighted." The people gave him something to eat and entertained 
him kindly till the evening ; and when it was night the king sat in his place and beside him sat 
the merchant; the king's wife, and the merchant's wife, and the boy's mother and several wives 
of the lords sat behind seven screens, and the boy was brought forward. 

So he began to tell his mother's story and his own — how his mother wag married, and 
how his father had turned her away, and how his mother bore sorrow in the jungle and how 
she came to the fagir, and how he was born, and how the merchant deceived his mother and 
threw him into the well, and how he got out of it, and how the merchant had killed him, and 
how he came to life, and how he changed his form by smelling the stick. 

And as he went on telling the story his mother's heart became the more affacted, and at 
last she said: “Bravo! boy! you have well said! Raise one of the screens.” And by the time 
the boy had finished the tale all the seven screens had been raised, At last the prince aaid:— 
“Tam the boy,” and his mother said; “Smell the other stick." _He did 0 and came to his own 
shape, and his mother fell on his neck and wept, and said :— ‘I never hoped to see you again,” 
Then the king rose from his place and embraced them both; for, of courre, he was the prince's 
father; and he turned out his wicked queen, and had the merchant executed, and he and his 
queen and the prince lived bappily ever after. 





MISCELLANEA. 
TWO FURTHER PANDYA DATES. | =a apa ts 
il : vana Kéthake(ka)-kari-kdtapAkalla) vividha-ripu- 
Bo. kL | durgga-marddana Vira-Kanta-Kopdla-vipina-di- 
In continuation of a note which appeared in| 2 vadahaua K4&icht-puravar-ddhlévara-Gana- 
the April part of this Journal (ante, p. 121 £) | pati-harina-dirddila  Nellarapura-(vi)virachita- 
I subjoin another date which deserves to be 


| : :; vir[A*|bhishéka — pra{na)ta-rija-pratishtépaka’ 

calculated by an expert. For an impression of | mahdrAjddhi(ra)rija-paramésvara —'Tribhuvana- 
to the —— of oi R. oe be The | dévagkku y(njdu 9Avadu gig R29 
original is stated to be inscribed on the second | parvrya-pakshatta paiichamiy/ a. Se[v*)viy- 

ura of the Saiva temple at Tirukkalukkun- | ikija- - 

“the sacred hill of the kites,” or Pakshi- 8 maiyom perra Punarpéiatta nil. 
tirtha,’ in the Chingleput district. | |. In the 9th "year (of the reign) of the ‘emperor 

1 Svasti Samaste-jagad-Adhdra Sémakula- | of the three worlds, the glorious Bundara- 
nifrmma jinn Larhkidvipa-lontuna-dvitiya- | ghatra) Punarvasa, which corresponded to Tues- 
~ 1) Qa the legends connected with this village sce ante, | “3 Rend pratishthdpaka. 7 " 
Vol, X.p. 103 f, Mr, Venkayya bes published three in- | 8 Tho translation of the Sanskrit birudas is omitted, as 
College Magazine for October 1990 and April 1992. | 
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day, the fifth tifhiof the first fortmight of the 
month of Riahabha.” 

The above inscription must belong to the same 
reign as the Jambukésvara inscription of 
Jatavarman, alice Bundara-Pindyadéva,' be- 
cause the same birudas are applied to the king in 
both. A third date of aking Sundara-Pindyadéva 
who bore the surname Jatdvarman, appeara to be 
contained in an inscription at Vik hg 
in the Madura district’ But [ am unable to 
vouch for the correctness of the published trans- 
cript, as | have no impressions at hand, 

Wo. 3. 

The following date occurs at the beginning of 
an inscription on the East wall of the second 
prdkdra of the Rahgandtha temple at Sriraigam 


near Trichinopoly, 

1 se) Kenenpetee Inatis Sri-kd-Marpapanmar=ina 
Tiribuvagachchakkaravatt|ijgal Bénkdu 
vajaagi aruliya —_éri-Nundara-Pandiyadé. 


var(k#)Jku yinda opbadivadn 


yum Velli-kkijlamaiyum perra Visigattu nil. 


“In the ninth year (of the reign) of the glori- 
ous king Maravarman, alias the emperor of the 
three worlds, the glorious Sundara-Pandya- 
diva, who was pleased to distribute the Chéla 
country (among Brdimanas),— on the day of 
(the nakshatra) Visikhi, which corresponded to 


Friday, the third tithi of the second fortnight of 


the month of Mésha.” 


The Sundara-Pandya of this inscription calla 
himself Maravarman, while that of the Jambu.- 
kéavara inscription bore the surname Jativarman. 
Accordingly, the two kings must be considered 
as distinct from each other. To the reign of 
cave-inacription, which is dated “on the three- 
hundred-and-twenty-fifth day of the seventh year 





| (of the reign) of the glorious king MApavarman, 


alias the emperor of the three worlds, the glorious 
Bundara-Pandyadéva, who was pleased to dis. 
tribute the Chéja country ;"* and the amaller 
Tiruppivayam grant, which is dated in the 
eleventh year, and refers to the tenth year, of 
“‘Sundara-Pandyadéva, who distributed the 
Chéjs country,"? E. Hu.rzsca. 


rr 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


‘NO’ AS A WOED OF ILL-OMEN IN BENGAL. 
Mr. E. Srikantaliydr, ante, p. 93, mentions that 
‘No’ is a word of ill-omen among the Kématis 
in Bouthern India. In cortain circumstances 
itis equally soin Bengal. No one will admit 
that there is no rice in the house, for fear of 
alao of the Kitchen. The fact of the rice having 





run short is intimated by saying with signifi 
cance ‘the rice has increased’ (badontd). Anna. 
pirné is represented by the rice in the house, and 
in her hands the rice-ladle should never fail 
to sn dye guests, however numerous. In this 
way she is peculiarly the symbol of Hindu 
hospitality. 


Caleutia. GavukRDas Braack. 


BOOE-NOTICE. 


Come oF ANCctENT [spta from the Earliest Times down 
to the Seventh Century A. D., by Masou-Genesat 
Sik A. Cunnisoiam, RC 1.E., 0.3.1, R.E., London, 
B. Quaritch, 15, Piccadilly. 1891, Octave, pp. ix. 
and LIS, with 13 autotype plates, and » Map. 

book which deals systematically with the 


coins of Ancient Northern India as a wholo, | 


and ia thus sasaored of a warm welcome from all 
Indian ooin collectors and numiamatists. The 
richnesa of the author's cabinet and his unrivalled 
atperience necessarily bestow on the book a dis- 
tinctive valoe which could not be given to a work 
@ ante, p. 121, | | 
_* Dr. Burgess’ Archa@ological Survey of Southern India, 
Vol, TV. pp. 18-20, | 
“Mr. Najéia Sistri (ibid. p. 45, text lines 48 ©) reads: 
Bri Kémirapapeniray Tribhuranachakravattiga} Bra- 
pide-valahpi~yarubiya Bri Sundaravarumadéearty yindu 
fiivadu gl munperr-irupatt-andipAl, while the original 







The preface and the first forty-one , 
the treatise deal with metrology, the colon os 
coinage, and the Indian alphabets, In this 
part of bis book the author reiterates many of the 
opuons on matters in dispute which he has 
frequently expressed in his’ other publications. 


The well-known coins of the Satraps of 


Suriishtra and of the Gupta dynasty are not did. 


ctused by the author, as they have recently been 
divarku yandu Headw (ibid. p. 87, reverse of the Plate, |. 
1), the facuimile (ante, Vol. VI. p.148) reads Binadu valor 
giijna Sundare-Pindiyaddrorky yaindu [pa)it/dealdu, 
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fully described in the Journal of the Ioyal 
Asiatic Society by the late Pandit Bhaywanlal, 
Mr. E.J. Rapson, and the writer of this notice. 
In a second yolume Sir A. Cunningham hopos 
to deal with the coins of Medimval India from 
A. D600 down to the Muhammadan conquest, 
including the comages of (1) the RAjis of Kasmir, 
(2) the Shibis of Gandluira, (3) the Kalachuns 
of Chédi, (4) the Chaundéllas of Mahdba, (5) the 
Timuras of Delhi, (7) the Chauhins of Ajmir, 








(8) those of the Pundira of Kangra. 


This is an extensive programme, and all numis- 
matiste will anxiously expect the promised volume. 

The early punch-marked and cast coins 
form the first group described im the volume 
under review, but the section expressly dealing 
with them is not exhaastive, many punch-marked 
and cast coina being dealt with in other parts of 


the book. It isu great pity that Sir A. Con- | 


ningham did not prepare an index ; for, small 
though his treatise is, it is foll of matter, and an 
attentive reader finds it very troublesome to be 
compelled to note for himself all the cross 
references which require to be made. 

Wotes of time, marking more or less closely 
the date of punch-marked coins, are rare. The 
author records two of interest. On the authority 
of the late Sir E. C. Bayley be observes that a 
few much worn specimena of the punch-marked 
class were found in company with hemidrachms 
of Antimachus IT., Philoxenus, Lysias, Anti- 
alkidas, and Menander. 

The second note of time is afforded by the 
fact that three worn silver punch-marked coins, 
weighing respectively 34, 35, and 42 grains were 
found “ in the deposit at the foot of the Vajrisan, 
or throne of Buddha, in the temple of Mahibddhi 


at Buddha Gayl. As this deposit was made— 


about A. D. 150, during the reign of the Indo- 
Seythian king Huvishka, we learn that punch- 
marked coins were still in circulation at that 


time.” This inference nobody will dispute, and 


coins of the kind may have continued to circulate 
much later in some parte of the country. The 


issues of Gupta silver coins did not begin before 


A. D. 400, and it ia probable that the silver 
to that date in Northern India, and possibly even 
later. But I cannot accept the argument by 
which Sir A. Cunningham tries to fix the Buddha 
Gayl coins to a date of about B.C. 450. His 
words are:— “The three coins weigh 111 graina, 
giving an average of only 37 grains. Bat, aa the 
general average of upwarde of 800 of these onina 
from all parts of India is upwards of 47 grains, I 


BOOK-SOTICE. 


| & century, scems to me rather arbitrary. 


| quicker than Engliah made rupees. 





 ———— 
ee 


ain willing to hoseks a nines of 19 graina [nedlivet, 


from 66, the assumed normal full weight] in 

about 600 years circulation, or, roughly, from 
B.C. 460 to A. D. 150, as very exceptional. 
These three coins show a loss of upwards of 3 
grams per century, while the average loss of 
these punch-marked coins was not nore than one 
gram ‘and abhalf in a century. It must be 
remethnhered that they were all hardened with 


_ copper alloy.” 
(7) the later coins of the Sisiiliyas of Méewir, aud — 


The assumption that the normal wear and 
tear of such pieces was 4 grain and a half im 
It 
would be difficult to quote un example of any 


Glass of coins remaining in circulation for 600 


years; and small silver coins would be completely 
worn away long before the expiration of six cen- 
turies. 

British rupees forty or fifty years old are often 
withdrawn because they have lost more than 
two per cent in half a century, or, say, from five 
to eix per cent of weight in a century, and I can 
geo no reagon why the rate of loss in the cage of 
punch-marked coins should be assumed to be less. 
Three grains out of fifty-six is approzimately 
six per cent, and that might be taken as the 
minimum possible rate of loas for the small thin 
punch-marked coins, which would wear much 
Every one 
knows that four-anna pieces wear out very quickly, 
and could not be kept in circulation for a single 
eentury. It seems to me that B.C. 2) is a 
much more likely date than B.C. 450 for the 
Buddba Gaya coins, and even that may he too 


| early. 1 can find no reason for the belief of Sir 


A. Cunningham (page 49) that some of the punch- 
marked coins may be as oll ag B. C. 1000. I 
agree, however, with him that there.is nothing to 
indicate foreign influence on coins of this claas, 
and that the evidence clearly points to their 


The conjecture that some of the punched 
symbols may have been private marks of 


The punch-marked copper coins (page 59), 
are much rarer than the silver ones, and at Jeast 


one-half of those that Sir A. Cunningham has 


eecn, “are simple forgeries of the silver coins, 
which betray themselves by their weight (that of 
the fifty grain [sic] kdraha), and sometimes by 
the silver still adhering to them.” Similar 
forgeries or imitations exist in the Gupta series, 
and in many other ancient coinages. 

On page 60, in the account of the cast coins, 
two slips of the pen have escaped correstwon. 
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fhe word “bulla” should be “ balls,” and the 
stulement that “No. 28... . . aa of six different 
nines, weighing respectively 107, 76, 26, and 11 
vrains, requires amendment. 


The account of the coins of Taxila, illustrated 
by two entire plates, ia valuable. A series of 
rare inscribed coins found only at that place 
(now Shih ki dhéri in the Rawalpindi District) 
bears the legend ndyama (or, in one instance, 
wigasnd) in Indian characters of the Asdka period, 
On some coins the word is written néfoma in 
Gandbarian (t.¢. Arian, or Kharishtri) letters. 
Sur A, Cunningham wishes to interpret this word 
o¢ the name of a coin, comparing it with the 
Greek ropiepa, but this suggestion does not seem 
tu be correct. 


The word négamd (i. ¢. naigamdh), occurs in the 
Bhattiprila Stipa inscription lately discovered 
by Mr. Rea im the Kistna (Krishn&) District, 
Madras, and is interpreted by Dr. Biahler (Acade- 
my for 28th May 1892, page 522) to mean “ mem- 
bers of a guild.” That inscription sappeara to 
belong to the age of Aédka, ora time very little 
later, and the word ndgama, (nigama, or nékama) 
on the coins, which seam to date from the same 
period, should, in the absence of good reason to 
the contrary, be interpreted in the same way. 
The word négamea (including the variant spellings) 
on the coins is associated with an unmistakable 


words dijaka, rdlimata, and anfardétaka, of which 
the meaning seems to be at present unknown. 
Sir A. Cunningham's etymological speculations 
concerning these legends do not command sasent, 


The very rare coins bearing the legend 


Odumbara or Odumbarisa, which have been | 


found only in the Ké@igrA District, hava already 
been noticed im the Arch@ological Reports 
(Vol. ¥. p: 154, and XIV. p. 116.). Only two 
silver pieces are known, and the number of copper 
specimens is variously stated by the author in 
the eame paragraph as five and seven. The silver 
pieces give the name of RAjk Dhara Ghisha in 
Pali and Khardahtri characters. One of these 
coins is in the Lahore Museum, and was found in 
company with Kuninds coins and hemidrachms 
of Apollodotusa, who reigned about B.C, 100. 


The coins of Améghabhiti, king of Euninda, 
have been frequently published, but only five 
specimens of the | 


Cunningham many yeara ago. The late Mr. 
Thomas committed himself at one tima to very 
rush speculations about the interpretation of 

legend of these coins. aa 


: ANTIQUAKY 
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al Siva type are known. The | 
time Kuninds waa first correctly read by Sir A. | 
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The local coins of the ancient city Eéeimbi, 
near Allihibid, appear to comprise the issues of 
at least four princes, namely, Bahasata Mitra, 
Ava Ghisha, Jétha Mitra, and Dhana Déra. 
The connection of the frat named ruler with 
Késimbi is proved by the occurrence of an 
inscription of his in the neighbourhood. The 
com legends do not include the name of the town, 
and [ presume that the proof of the connection 
between Kosimbi and the other three rulers 
nained rests chiefly on unpublished evidence 
as to the find spots of their coins. Coins of 
Dbana Déva are recorded to have been found at 
Ayédhya (drch. Reports, Vol. I, p. 319). His 


| coins are stated to be very numerous. 


Plate vi. is devoted to the illustration of coins 
ascribed to the Yaudhéya tribe, now represent- 
ed by the JObiyas along the Satlaj River and in 
the Salt Range. Thecoinsnumbered 2, 3, 4, 6,7, 
6, 9,10, and 13, of the Plate include the name 
Yaudhéya in their legends. I cannot perceive 
any reason for ascribing the single-die coin No. 1 
with common Buddhist symbols to the Yaudhéyns, 
and the same remark applies to the broken coin 
No. 5, but the aseription of the remaining pieces 
(with the doubtful exception of No. 14), is satis- 
in two sizes, Nos, 2, 3 and 4, have on the obverse 
a humped bull to right, approaching a Bodhi tree 
with railing, with the legend Yaudhtyand (or-ni), 
and on the reverse an elephant walking to night, 
with Buddhist symbols. This class of small 
copper coins is believed to date from about the’ 
firat century B.C. I would name it the Bull and 
Elephant Type. Figures 6,7, and 8 represent 
large copper coins, with a mean weight of 172 
grains, which form a totally distinct class, copied 
from the Indo-Seythian money, and apparently 
later in date than A. D. 300. The obverse shows 
an armed figure standing to front, with spear in 
right band, and left handon hip, cock in field 
to right. Tegend in old Nagari characters ; 
Youdhtya ganasya jaya. In one instance the 
word det, and, in another, the word fri follows 
jaya. The reverse is occupied by a standing male 
figure and sundry symbols, ‘S: 

This type may be called the Javelin Type, 
which name has been generally accepted for the 
corresponding class of Gupta coins, The legend 
shows that these coins are thove of the Yaudhéya 
tribe or clan. 


Figure 9 represents o silver coin, apparently 
the only one known in that metal, which belongs 
to a third completely distinct type. The author 


| remarks that this piece and certain related copper 


coms (Noo. 10, 11, 12, 18) “are, perhaps, of a 
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slightly later date.” They seem to me to be con- 
siderably later in date, and not earlier than A. D. 
sa). 


They are characterized by the rude six-headed | 


male figure on the obverse, which ia probably 
intended for Kirttikéya, son of Siva, and god 
of war, and may be conveniently named the 
EArttikéya Type. The legend on the silver 
piece is Bhilgavaté Sedmina Brdhmana Yaudhéeya, 
and that on some of the copper coina ia Bhd- 
gavata Soimina Brédhmana Divaéya. 


The obverse device of Figare 14 is simply a 
anake, with the legend Bhdnau Varma, and the 
ascription of this piece to the Yaudbéyas does 
not eppear to be certain. 


If space permitted, Sir A. Cunningham's 
description of the Coins of PafichAla (Northern 
receive a long discussion; but it is impossible to 
treat the subject adequately in a review. The 
coins of the Mitra dynasty, characterized by 


the incuse square obverse, generally ascribed — 


to the Suga kings, are regarded by the author 
aa the issues of a local dynasty, inasmuch “ aa 
they are very rarely found beyond the limites 
of the North Pafichila, which would not be the 
ease, did they belong to the paramount dynasty of 
Suangas.” The princes with the cognomen of Mitra 
who issued these coins, are Dhruva Mitra, Sirya 


Mitra, Phalguni Mitra, Bhinu Mitra, Bhimi | 


Mitra, Agni Mitra, Jaya Mitra, Indra Mitra, and 
Vishnu Mitra: — a very remarkable series of 
names. The names of Bhadra Ghésha and Visva 

The well-known Horse and Bull coins of 
Satya Mitra, Sirya Mitra, and Vijaya Mitra, 
as well as the closely related coins of Sangha 
(Mitra) are classed by Sir A, Qunningham as 
Ayddhy4 issues, But lam by no means certain 
that the same Sdrya Mitra did not issue both the 
Ineuse Square and the Horse and Bull coins. It 
is certainly o mistake to say that the Incnse 
Square coins are “ very rarely found beyond the 
limita of the North Pafchila."” 1 have myself 
three coins of Indra Mitra found in Oudh, and 
Mr. J. Hooper, B.0.5., has many other coins of the 
game clase, obtained chiefly in the neighbourhood 


of Ayédbyi. Coins of this class are also found in | 


Basti and the other districts adjoining Oudh, 
where the Horse and Bull coing likewise occur. 
G4 Mitra and Brahma Mitra issued coins which 
are classed by Sir A. Cunningham as Mathurl 


issues. These various Mitra coins require, and © 














would, I think, repay detailed aly and inveati- 
gation. 


The Mathura coins of the Satraps Haga- 
misha and Hagana (page 37) are now, I believe, 
published for the first time. 

Py chapters dealing with the coina of Ujain 

and Eray are very interesting, but the greater 


| part of their contents has already been published 


in the Archeological Survey Reports, and I must 
refrain from discussing them. The coin from 


| Bran figured as No. 18 in Plate xi. is, however, 


too remarkable to be passed over. It “is a thick 
rude piece of copper, weighing 171 grains. It 
beara the name of Dhama Palasini, written re- 
versedly [scilicet, from right to left) in large 
AsSka characters of early date.” This legend 
may be oldeg than the inscriptions of Aédka. 
Sir A. Cunningham includes in his work a brief 
account of the Andhra coins on the ground that 
the Andhra kings claim in their inscriptions to 
have extended their away far to the north of the 
Narbada River, and may thus be reckoned among 
the dynasties of Northern India, with whink the 
book is concerned. Sir A. Cunningham 

Dr. Bibler's resulia (ante, Vol. XII. p. 279), 


as regards the succession and chronology of the 


The coins, which are generally made of lead, 


| fall into two main classes, the Western, from 


the neighbourhood of Kilhipur, and the South. 


ern, from the neighbourhood of Amarfvatt on the 


mostly characterized by the obverse device of 
a bow, with arrow fixed. The Southern coins 
have for leading obverse device a horse, elephant, 


_atipa (chaitya), lion, or two-masted ship; and 


for reverse device the crosa and balla, charac- 
teristic of the coinage of Ujain, Sir A. Cun- 
ningham observes that “one specimen has an 
elephant ;” bat I possesa nine small leaden coins 
from the District, given me by Dr. 
Hultzach, all of which seem to bear the elephant 
obverse device. They are very rude coins, 


Three of the kings also coined in copper, using 
the Bow and Arrow device, and one silver coin 
struck by Yajia SAtakarni, resembling the Satrap 
coinage of Surishtra, was found in the sitipa of 
Sdpdra. 

The concluding section of the book is devoted 
to a brief discussion of the coinage of Népal 


| Sir A. Cunningham aceepta “with perfect confi- 


dence” the determination of the chronology by 
Dr. Bihler, whoee resulta are very different from 
those at which Dr. Fleet armved. Dr. Fleet 
thought that the Sdryavamdi Lichchhavi dynasty 
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ruled simultaneously with the Thakuri dynasty, | of Buddha (page 3), On page 20 the statement 


Lichehhavi dynasty ended after A. D. 614, and | 


whereas Dr. Buhler, interpreting differently the 
dates of certain imacriptions, holds that the 


was suceecded about A.D. #40 by the Thikuri 
dynusty, founded by Thikur Athéuvarman. 
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The coma, which mire all: copper, ranging in: | 


weight from 05 to 250 grains, bear the names of 
Mandnka, Guniika, Vaiéravana, Atiéuvarman, 
Jishnusupta, and Pasupati. Three of these 


coins had long ago been published hy Prinsep 
and Sir A, Cunningham, and several of the types _ 
were published by Dr. Hoernle and myself for the | 


fret time in 1887 (Proc. A. 8. Bengal), amended 


readings bemg given in the same .periodical for | 


the following year. The coins then described were 
from a find presented to me by Dr, Gimlette, and 


are now divided between the Asiatic Society of | 


Bengal, Dr. Hoernle,and myself. Colonel Warren's 
coins, some of which are figured and described by 
Sir A. Cunningham, have been recently acquired 
by the British Museum. The approximate date, 
A. D. 640, of Améuvarnan's coins is certain, but 
the dates and order of the other coins are far 
from being settled. In fact the Nép4l coinage 
requires to be worked out in a separate mono- 
graph before it can he satisfactorily treated in 
brief. In describing the coins of Mindnka and 
torms obverse and reverse. There can be no 
doubt that the side ocoupied by the seated god- 


dess ia, as in the Gupta coinage, properly denomi-_ 


No one can be more grateful than I am to Sir 
A. Cunningham for giving to numismatic students 


the first intelligible guide-book to the numerous — 
yroups of miscellaneous early Indian coins, or can 
upprecinte better the knowledge and learning | 


displayed in the amall book under review. But it 
is a reviewer's business to criticize, and I may be 


pardoned for pointing out some defects. M. | 


Ed. Drouin, when criticizing my work on the 
Gupta coinage, complained with justice that 
the autetype figures in the plates are often un- 
satisfactory. The same criticism applies with 
much greater force to the plates in this work, the 
coins figured being frequently much worn copper 
pieces, of which the photographs are necesaarily 
very indistinct. In many instances the more 
expensive and troublesome process of engraving 
from drawings would have giveu far better results, 


This review has run to auch a length that it js | 


impossible to discuss the introductory sections of 


the book, but a fow dubious statements may be 
noted. Modern scholars do not generally accept | 


the date “ from 600 to 643 B.C." for the lifetime 
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is repeated in the form that“ Buddha's death is 
placed in the middle of the sixth century B.C.” 

The observations on the derivation of the term 
tombe in pages 24-26 will hardly command general 
aceeptance. The date §4 (page 37) for the Hasht- 
nagar inscription appears to be incorrect. 1 think 
it may enfely be asserted that the date is either 
274 or 284, as read by Dr. Biller, and originally 
by Sir A. Canningham. 

On page 49 the small gold coins of Sonthern 
India, known by the name of hein, are said to 
average 62 grains, the weight being adjusted to 
that of the kolatiju seed, which is “over 50 
grains.” On page 6] the itins pre said to have 
been “intended for half dfndre of . the Roman 
standard”; and, on the same page, the hidn is , 
declared to be “the original gold karsha of 57-6 
grains, which has now dwindled down to 5° and 
53 grains,” and ten of the older Adns are said 


| to give an average of 55 grains. These statements, 


which are not altogether consistent, appear to 
the Atin can be derived from that of the kalanju 
seed of “over 50 grains,” a purely indigenous 


dindr standard. 

The citation of the legend of the purchase of 
the Jétavana garden to prove the antiquity of 
“square Indian coins” (page 54) suggests the 
criticism, first, that Sir A, Cunni much 
antedates Buddha, secondly, that the representa- 
tions in the sculptures prove nothing as to the 
facts in the time of Buddha, but only indicate 
what seemed to the sculptor a suitable way for 
representing a payment, and, thirdly, that early 
aquare gold coins are not known to exist. The 
legend illustrated by the sculpture refers to 


gold coins. 


Tam glad to see that Sir A. Cunningham has 
etased to use the values 175 grain and 140 graing 
for the rafi and suvarna respectively, and now 
uses the much more correct valnes 18 and 144. 
The values 1°825 and 146 which I have employed 
in my publications, are perhaps more atrictly 
correct, but 1-8 and 144 are sufficiently accurate, 
and form a very convenient basia fora table of 
weighta, 

On page 53 the words “eight ratis, or 140 
grains,” should be read “eighty rafis, or 144 
are On the same page it is stated that the 

ftavana story will be found in the appendix,” 
but there is no appendix 
V. A. Smrin. 


Cheltenham, 
22 June 1892. 
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THE THIRD INSTALMENT OF THE BOWER MANUSCRIPT. 
BY FEOFESS0R A. F. RUDOLF HOERNLE. 
N the present paper I publish that portion of the Bower Manusenpt, which contains the 
short treatise, referred to ante, p. 129, on conjuration or the use of magic spells. 

This portion consists of four leaves. In shape they are exactly like those previously pub- 
lished ; but they are of a somewhat smaller size, measuring only 9 by 2 inches. There is alao an 
appreciable difference in their material, it is not so brittle as in the other parts of the manu- 
script, but feels tough and supple. A different preparation of the bark would seem to have 
been nsed for these leaves. A specimen, being the obverse of the third leaf, ic published in 
the lower part of Plate LI1., issued with the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
for November 1891. 

The treatise, to which the four leaves belong, is referred to in my paper “On the Date of 
the Bower Manuscript” (ante, p. 29)' as “the third portion C.” I have there ascribed the 
writing of this portion, which is in a large and somewhat slovenly hand, to a scribe distinct 
from those that wrote the portions published in my first and second instalments. On 
closer examination, however, and further consideration, I do not foel now quite so sure 
on this point. It is just possible that the portions published in my second and in the present 
instalments may be the products of the same scribe, the second portion being written by him in 
a careful calligraphic hand, but the third in a hurried and rather slovenly manner. 

The test lotter hore is the palatal s, which, both in the second and third portions, has the 
form of a straight-lined square with a circular loop at the lower left-hand corner, while in the 
first portion it is a square with a rounded top and a minute forked tail in the place of the loop. 
In the third portion, in keeping with its more slovenly character, the loop is sometimes ieit 
more or leas open, and tho top-line of the square more or lessindented. In fact this indentation 
is seen in most lettera that have a top-line; it is well shown, «g., in the akshara grd ci 
saxhgrdmam in the Sth line (fl. [1Ia*). On the figured page, unfortunately, the palatal # ocenrs 
only once, in yasareinah, in the 4th line (fi. T1In*), where the Fi shows the open loop, but a 
straight top. This distinction in the shape of the 4 is quite sufficient to show that the 
writing of the second and third portions belongs to one and the same class, as distin- 
guished from the writing of the first portion. That it belongs not only to the same class 
but to the same scribe is shown by another significant circumstance connected with the 
same palatal lettor 4 Occasionally this letter assumes, in the third portion, 4 very cursive 
form, in which the loop is connected with the top-stroke, so that the whole letter can be drawn 
with no more than two strokes of the pen, thus 6) (¢.g. in sintayd LTb*, yasaortrasya TTTb*). 
Now in one or two places in the second instalment a few letters are inserted between the lines of 
calligraphic writing, to supply blaondered omissions. These inserted letters are written net 
ealligraphically, like the rest of the writing, but in a hurried, slovenly hand, striking!y 
resembling the hand of the third portion. Inone of these interpolations, na savitoyd in A, IL 1b: 
(ante, p. 139), the letter # occurs and is there drawn in precisely the same very current form - 
which is peculiar to the third portion. This fact seems clearly to prove, that, if not the writer, 
at all events the reviser, of the second portion was identical with the writer of the third portion. 
Bot there is no reason why the writer of the second portion should have been a different person 
from ita reviser. It is at least equally probable that the same person, who at first wrote hia 
manuscript in a calligraphic hand, afterwards made. the corrections in & more hurried and 
cursive band, — viz., the same in which he wrote another manuscript (1.¢., the third portion). 


When it is observed that both the second and third portions have this in common, that they 
never use the transitional or modern forms of y, but exclusively the old tripartite form, — it 
‘further tends to make probable the identity of the scribes of those two portions, Add to this, 


} Alao in the Journal Asiatic Bociety of Bengal, Vol. LX., Part 1., pp. 80,51. 
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that the writing of the third portion also agrees with that of the second in the matter of the 
hook attached to the bottom of the main perpendicular (see anée, p. 129). 

The leaves are again of varying thickness. The first has three, the third has giz, and the 
second and fourth have cach four layers. 


portion of the Manuscript is complete, It commences at the top of the obverse 
GF the first leaf and coneludes with the second line on the reverse of the fourth leaf, 
the remainder of which is left blank. The treatise which it contains relates a Buddhist 
tradition: how on the occasion of a novice, named Sviti, being bitten by a cobra, Buddha, 
who was then living in Anithapindada’s garden in Jétavann near Srivast!, gave a curative spell 
(sdnti-svastyayana) against anake-bite to his disciple Ananda for the purpose of saving Sviiti. 
The introduction, which ia written in prose, extenda as far as the middle of the last line on the 
obverse of the second lenf. It first relates the occasion on which the spell was given, and next 
enumerates all the dangers or diseases against which the spell may be put in practice. Then 
follows the great spell, which is composed partly in verse (éléka), partly in prose. The intelli- 
gible portions are in verse, while the unintelligible jargon, consisting mostly of alliterating or 
rhyming words, isin prose. The spell ends in the fifth line on the obverse of the fourth leaf. 
It is called the Mahamayari, and described as a vidyaraja, or “queen of the magio art.’* 
Sahdmdyiré, | notice, is said in the abridged Petersburg Dictionary to be “the proper name of 
one of the five talismans and of one of the five tutelary goddesses of the Buddhists.” The present 
treatise shows it to be the name of 5 epell, From the fact of the mention, before the commence 
ment of the spell (fl, Ib*), of the ligature to be placed on the bitten part, 1 conclude that the 
saying of the spell was intended to accompany the operation of tying the ligature. See further 
remarke on this subject in Appendix III to thia paper, 

The spell is followed by the conclusion, which is again in prose. This consists of a series 
of salutations addressed to Buddha and Buddhism, under various synonyme, and of good wishes 
addressed tom certain “ Yaéamitra " (for Yasémitra). This would seem to be the name of either 
the composer of the treatise, or of the person op whose behalf it was composed. Sir Monier 
Willitms' Sanskrit Dictionary, I find, gives it as “the name of a Buddhist author ;" but in the 
abridged Petersburg Dictionary it is only noted as the name of Various persons in-Jain tradition. 

A fragment of this portion of the Mannacript,— that-on the obverse of the third leaf—was 
published by me in the April, 1891, Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, pp. 60, 61, It 
was nlso published, about the same time, and independently of me, by Professor Bihler in the 
Vientia Oriental Jowrnal, Vol. V., pp. 106, 108, and in the Academy of the 15th August 189], 
pp. 198, 199. His reading and translation were reviewed by Mr. R. Morris in th Academy of 
the 29th August 1891, pp. 178, 179, and by Dr. A. Stein inthe Vienna Oriental Journal, Vol, V., 
pp. 343—245. Mr. Morris, in his review, hae given valuable identifications of some of those 
Nagarajoas, whose names occur on fl, In. In Appendix I to this paper I have added such 
further information, as I have been able to gather from the literature of the Northern 
Buddhists available to me, on all those whose Hames oceur in the second part of the epell. But 
perhaps Mr. Morris and other Buddhist echolars, whose acquaintance with that iterktive is 
more intimate thon mine, may feel disposed to supplement this information, which, I need hardly 
ae will be gratefully acknowledged by me in the edition I am preparing for the Government 
of India. | | 












8 common ion, menning * district.” Nothing, therefore, can be extracted from this word to 
indicate the locality of the composition of the spell, Dr. Stein, on theothor hand, suggests that 


? Soe post, Appendix ITI. The term corresponds to the Gorman Heilepruch, 
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the charm was probably composed in Kaémir, because moat of the names, ocourring on fi, IIIa, 
are those of well-known Nagas or Sacred Springa of that country. It will be interesting 
to learn, now that I have published the whole of the mantra, whether any more, and how 
many, of the names in the list occur in the Nilamate Purios as those of springs in Kasmir. 
The fact that the mauuscript was undoubtedly written in Katmir, or in an adjoining country, 
naturally raises a presumption that the charm contained in it may have been composed in the 
same locality. On the other hand, there is the circumstance that the names of the Niga kings, 
mentioned in the spell, are, a8 Mr, Morris has shown, the common property of the whole of 
Northern Baddhism, and probably also of the Southern,? 

Professor Bibler suggests that the mantra is “a charm which is intended to force the 
Nagas. or snake-deities to send rain.” The portion of it contained on fol. IIIa certainly 
supports this interpretation; and Mr. Morris quotes o similar list of names of Nigas from & 
Chinese “rain-asking-sitra,” 1 was disposed to hold the same optnion at first, but gave it up 
when I came to read the whole of the manuscript. The introduction shows unmistakably that 
the mantra is intended to bea charm against snake-bite, for Ananda was to prononnee it 
over Svati in order to cure him of the bite of a cobra; and this is also clearly implied in the 
nal words “ from all poisons," in the concluding sentences. Its real character of a» snake-charm 
is also clearly shown by its identity with the snake-charm in the Jitaka book, of which I give on 
account in Appendix Il, At the samo time the charm would seem to be intended to bea 
protection against all sorts of ills and troubles. I take this to be the meaning of the long 
list of evils given in the introduction as well as in the conclusion. Still there is clearly a prayer 
for rain expressed in the two first lines of fol, Ja. For the presence of this prayer in a enake- 
charm I can give no satisfactory explanation ; though the prayer was, no doubt, suggested by 
the fact that the Niigas are also looked upon as water-deities, residing in springs or lakes. 

As a curiosity I may note, that the word jaigamd, occurring at the end of verse 15, on 
fi. Va", appears to be w gloss of the scribe, added to explain the meaning of the word trade. 
Trisa properly means ‘fear’ or ‘fearful,’ but it ia sometimes used erroneously in the place of 
trosa, which means ‘movable,’ as opposed to sthavera ‘immovable or ‘stationary.’ The 
object of adding the gloss would seem to have been to prevent s misunderstanding of the 
meaning of trdaa, which, however, was obvious enough in the context. That the word is nots 
genuine part of the text, but a mere gloss, is shown by its being extraneous to the metre of 
both verses 15 and 16. 

Of two curious parallels which I have discovered, (ono in the Jitaka book, the 
other in old Indian medical books), I have given s full account in the Appondices IT. 
and Il, respoctivoly. The credit of the discovery in the Jétakn, book, however, ia really 
due to Professor Bibler, who first pointed out® the occurrence, in the KAandhavatta Jétaka, 
of the name Chabhyaputra, and who would, of course, have noticed the more extended 


agreement, if he had had the full text of onr spell before him at the time when he wrote his 


paper. | 
“mho state of the text and the character of the composition in this part of the manu- 
script aro similar to those in the other parts which I have published. There is. a cone 
siderable number of clerical blanders and omissions. To mention some of the most obvious of 
different kinds: we have namd Atayé for namd alt mukiayé, fl. [Va*; daharah starunak for daharak 
tarunah or daharas=tarugah, fi, Ia": étad=avdcha for étad=uvdcka, fl. 1b\; sulam for idilam, 8. 110%; 
 apind for vésukind, fl. I1la®, Sometimos ansviras are fuiserted where they should not be, e-g., 
in savhgrdmanima=anubhaskwamts for sasigrdmam-anubhaverht, fl, Ila’; in other places they are 
omitted where they should stand, e. 9., in rakeha kordhi for rakshih karghi, f. 164. In several 
ae) Lise the note on No. $8, Sdbtako, in Appendix f. : 

1 ee oes , papas , fa Soe. Bong., Vol. LX. Pact I p- 80, in my paper On the date of the 
Bee Wienke Oriental Journal, Tole Forpr All 
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places the vowels ¢ and @ are written where one would expect ¢ and @ respectively; ¢. 9., 
wahirdtrash for mahdrétram, fl. 11b'; wpasargépayabhyah for upasargépdysthyah, A. IVb. Ocea- 
sioually the scribe has made corrections ; thus in fl, TTla* he had originally written nandépandd, 
but corrected it to nandépanand’ by inserting na between the lines; again in fl. Io* he seems 
originally to have written vdhayamdnam, which he partially robbed out and over-wrote with 
cihayamentam, | 


Grammatical anomalies are equally numerous. I may instance the following :-— 


I. — In Orthography : confusion of letters: « for eh indérusu for ddrushu, fl, la‘; ri for ri 
in nearitd for nitritd, i, TIDb§; ri for pi in Dhritardsh{réishu for Dhritardshfréshu, fl. [1a3, 
rishikéshu for pishibdshu, fl. ILD, prithivt for prithivd, fl. ITT; d for ¢ in Mahdkdds for Mahakéli, 
A. IT. 9 forn in rarttayamdgan for rarttayam dna, fl. lo® ; n for 9 in dréhant for drdhani, fl. 116%, 
Final t is omitted in chafurtiakd for chaturthabdl, fl. [la*, jrard for prardl, A, Wo, dciaré for 
dcharét i. [Va*. Insertion of connecting consonants: m in Vdasukind-m-api fl. Ile‘, perhaps 
part-m-apanaya, fi, at, Insertion of a separating vowel, i in sirisha for sirsha, fl. Ila*, Doubling 
of a consonant: dA before y, in maddhya, fl, Ila", Sandhi neglected in farwnah achira, fi, 1a, 
perivertayamdnah derdkshtd, fl. 1a, bhintw andmayd, fl, [Va4, etc. False sandhi: dévd sammiténa, 
fi. 11a? (for dévah sa”), Kélaké Apalidlasecha, fl. 1b! (for Kélake 'pa®), Bhigavan Srdmanérakah, 
fi, [1lb' (for Bhégavai Srdm®), duchchhayd, fi. Ila! (for duachhdyd). Omission of visarga: 
before «: fl. la® Ananda Svdtir, fl, IIIb Kumbaira Siichildmas; before k: fl. IIb! karmmana 
‘arkhérdé ; before p: fi. Ia? bhikshu prativasati; in pausi: fl. [[la® mahardAikd, etc. Some 
among the above given instances might have been also classed as examples of anomalons 
uTAmMar. 


Il. — In Grammar: (ns) Declension: nom. sing.; fl. Ila? dét, fl. Ta? batkehu: instr. 
plar., A, IL1b* éirshahs, téhi; abl. sing., A. 1b? grahaté, fl. Ila? chaturthakd, fl, 1a" jrard ; abl. 
plur., &. IVb! updydbhyak (possibly « clerical error); loc, sing., f. la! ékasmi, fl, 1104 gdldya, 
séldya, fl, 11a? parivdldya. 


(b) Conjugation: 3. plur. pres. fl. IVa! bhéniu; 3, sing. opt., f. [Vat dcharé: 2. sing. 
imp,, fl. Id? and I harihi; 2. sing. aor, fi. IVa! hist; part. pres., fl. lat tdéhayamantam.® 
Most of these anomalies are more or less pure Prikriticiams; so is also the spelling of 
iéldya with & (for Skr. éaila), also of deftiya fl, Ila? and dévdewra A. Ila‘, With regard to 
the forms parivéldya, giliéya, #léya, they may be either taken as anomalous locative forma 
of feminine nouns in 4, and this is supported by the fact that géld certainly occurs as a 
feminine noun on fl. IIla* in the genitive singular géléyéh. Or they may be taken as dativer 
of masculine nouns in a, used anomalonsly in the place of locatives, and for this makes the 
fact that Mla (Skr, saila) is usually a masculine noun. | 


(c) In Syntax : exchange of cases : instr. for loo., fl. Ia! Srdvastyd (for Srévastyéa), fl. Ta 
samayéna: instr. and loc. used promiscuonsly, fl. IIa? Virdpdkshéshu, but Manind. False 
concord: nom. and ace., fi, Ia Switir.bhikshum (for Svdtin bhikshum, perbaps w clerical 
error); sing. and plur, fl. Ia* sa sravasati (for sravati), f. IVa? sukhé Shéntu (for sukhd, 
perhaps a clerical error). 


(d) Composition : fl, Ile! kritya-karma (for krityé), fi, Tat makehi-réga (for maksht), 
fl. Ia* diri-éila (for dru), i. [Va Yasa-mitra (for Yass); fl. Ta? ndga-rdjan (for ndga-rdja, bt 
also in Sanskrit); perhaps fl. [e* pari-m-apanaya (for pary-apanaya). | | 


Ill.—In Prosody : false quantity, fl. 11d! mama, fi. IIa‘ cha, see aleo fl. IIIB, ITI, 11 
[Va', One syllable in excess, see fl. 11Ta®, I1a®, I la*, 1118, TTI; two syllables in ” 
see fl. [1Ia*; one syllable short, see fl, II]. b*; two syllables short, sce fi, 111}! (probably a 
clerical error). sw 





* Tho scribe had originally written wihayamésam, 
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IV.—In Vocabulary : now words or now me 
avedhitta, ‘injury,’ ‘destruction,’ fl. Ia. 
églina, ‘ exhausted,’ fl. Ia*. 
Ugétima, a Naga, fl. 1116. 
Llapatra, a Naga, fl. 1118+ (usually Etdpatra), 
Olirana ‘destruction,’ fl. 2a! (for acakirana). 
Kavkhérda, a kind of sorcery, fi, 2a!. | 
Karnaka, a Niga, . II. 
Kii{', probably Prakritic for Kiarttiki, &. I16, 
kritya, ‘witchcraft,’ fl, la! (usually Srityé). 
Kélaka, a Naga, &. ILI, 
gupta, ‘ protection,’ fl. 167 (for guptt). 
gilda, ‘district,’ A. 1144, I1lu?. 
Chhiblasuta, a Naga, fl, la (Pili Chhabbydputra). 
Dandapada, a Niga, fl, [1Ta*, 
dushona, ‘destroying,’ ‘antidote’ (for dilshana). 
dustdraka, ‘ the evil eye,’ fl. 16¢ (opp. sutdra), 
nisrita, ‘inhabiting,’ fl, LLI4* (only wigraya ‘ dwelling-place" noted in dictionarics). 
Nairdcana, a Naga, 4. [1le* (Skr. Vaisravana): 
paritra, ‘ defence,’ ‘ protection,’ fl. 1é4 (Pali paritia, trom 4/ pri + tra). 
paricéld (or parivila ? ), ‘ circumference,’ fl. I1e*. 
Pithila, a Niga, . LITA. 
Puadarika, » Naga, fi. LTS. 
makshi-réga, a kind of skin disease, fl. Ila‘, 
mahérdira, ‘the time after midnight,’ ‘midnight,’ fl. TIM! (perhaps an crror : +: 
mahdratra), 
Rishika, a Niga, fl. ITT. 
Lawbura, o Naga, fi, I1[b4. 
Vetsiputra, a Niga, IIL fl. (Petersburg Dict., Vateiputra). 
Viisumukha, a Naga, fl. Ila’. 
edhita, “enunciated,” * put forth,’ f. TVa*. 
Végedi, a kind of goddess, fl. ITN". 
Sakatamukha, a Naga, fl. IIL. 
Sankhapada, © Naga, fl. TIIt-. 
Srdmanéra, a Niga, fl. TID. 
Swihdraka, a Naga, 1. [la (comp. Saihéra in Petersburg Dict.) 
Sikéiake, a Naga, fl. TILE. 
Snwanda, a Naga, fl. LIL. 
Sitchiléma, a Naga, fl, I1TL* (on the Bharant Stipa). 

Que anore point should be noted. For the purpose of interpunctuation a small hook, 
very much resembling the modern comma is used. In the portion of the manaseript, pab- 
lished in my second instalment, a small stroke or‘ dash" is employed. In the Nigari transcript, 
I have represented the hook by a dash, for clearness sake; but in the Roman transliteration I 
have used commns, In the concluding silutations, the visarga seems to be occasionally 
employed as a mark of interpunctuation, alternating with the usual comma, and resembling 
the modern semi-colon; thus after Buddhaya fl. 1Ve', after Mukléya fl. TVa*. After rakshasit 
-1 4. [V2? the visarga is employed in addition to the usual mark of a doublo stroke, to 
indicate tho “full stop.” I have scen the visarga ocenasionally used in thie war in mindern 
Hindi manuscripts, as noted in my Gaudian Grammar. 

In the following transcript, transliteration and translation I have followed the same syste 
as in my previous instalments; see anfe, pp- 134, 153. 
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TEXT, 
1, Transoript. 
First Leaf: Obverse, 


“2 wa sar sata sae rn teresa feta Sage stargfewreqnm...... 


qrtt MTeaT Sa Sareea — eas Pry aferaras ayaa gee: ETE: 
T: ata: sierra: ot oweiterd daca strarererei TEaRIT Fa: 


ot Ot meereMi Scien Nite Se AR RAD 
First Leaf: Heverse. 
ance aun Acie exif? THT ara ut afte ating 








ahead orlea- 
sani ps iostonpmaiahie SY Awredt deed owed a Rife—tqneriy 


erat—srqey . . —aeaweral—aesnerel— Hg sera —laaeerl—agienaeret 
aperererdt— crerernerdt—eaerdt—Prarerereit— Ae al — Als Hea — Taaeerat 
HET T TTA — SH sea — SATE TA — Ss TT — TTR — Bi ear eat 


Second Leaf: Olwerse, 


[tt _— & ft + ef eo 





fated nitwens ilbihed Sonree=sived wleen weitie wont qratry 

as ags TAs —geys syd —ewyqs aftage aes 

wages Tees awa aie fen alta afer age 
Second Leaf: Reverse, 

fert—eaiea aetaerdt aetgar aeq—aq i e—Pre—hiete—e—se—a 

ete ee ee oe ee faa 

Ff — ft — aft — fait — Freed — Feat a — nes anife —merenn'?— watrosy— 

aut se — Fos — ga — ara ~ teeny —Fa— Wee—tema—feq— 

Res A fares —fars— fate feis— ge—Se—sg—gs—Se— sq — eens — ee ay 

_—#€. 

se EE ee a PRC = RASS W 
Third Leaf: Obverse. 

Serna a te ee ee ITE» — 








ie) we 


tg -s—henly Att gonna sah arrrer Ret oareertar 
asm . 1 Tr — ad—aiqast @ are roles} anfteq: dar- 
qt ff carina mefter—smaaite sett ft aercet emer optte 
wa mgse7 Tareas FA Ar Reeeqiy q—aematern frei atte @. 
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Third Leaf: Reverse, 


2. gage: daerert—orea 4 kt acces Pee —ariaes afc geet 
38. mete a—amiets area fet FR qa worries A gatqae a 
4. Reha gata wages = aa—cedaer F At At ages fates aera 
6. gfiieera Prue finiriges 8 arn ta aaftge—siatesa & a AeaT- 
6. Pra vaatderiraie sey aie . freee: seg 4 Set Adt b fe. =... 
Fourth Leaf: Obverse. 
lL tg 8 At At aeieg sar sear ef me 6. 1 ee eee ee 
2° x8 sees: deg at rn. weg FA 8 erates 
5 guaeaa 2 fat & ger wee: wa at gat gar ira alt ars 





4 oan wag a ae Werst—Aaad aaa atta faget—rai site 4- 
5.0 og aes oie a gare: qa we ogra ae Baaa—aay aa 
area —a- 
6 FT @ weat—at = ar TT wae geen one ware Aer 
— aaa 
Fourth Leaf: Reverse. 
Ll . ¢ qedg er —oeas: weal: aeaeaaPs: Tease: 
2 geen: qaqa: qearg eet: Cag: I 
First Leaf: Obverse. 

1 @ Eva{m) mayfi frutem=¢kasmi samayé Bhagavad ch=Chhrivastya’ viharati Jéta- 
yand Aniithapindadasy=(f)r[a}m[¢) ([téna).... 

2 samayéra Srivastyd Jétavané Anithapindadasy=irimé, Svitirenima bhikshu  prati- 
vyasati. smu? navi daharah s=tarn- 

3 gah® achira-pravraji(tah) ajir-Agatah = imath «= dharmma-vinayath sainghasy-arihé 
jintika-dirfini pitayamind nya- 

4 tarit-piti-diruen pa[rijnishkramya mabaté kpehon-sarpeos dakshine padimgush 
dashtah oa klinta-kiyal bhiimau pa- 

5 titah phénam  srivamtyeakshini cha  parivarttayaminalh ivrikshid=iyoshmine 
Ananda Syitin-bhikshom=anadhikats bidha- 

6 e({ljana(m) phénath vihayaman niamsakshini cha so pehon ery eval pa)m(ta}! 
d(rijah(tv)A (cha) pie) (a) ijn. sO0iOOm O88. 


First Leaf: Reverse. 


1 tasyeihat Bhagavan kathsth pratipadyami, éyam=nkté = Bhagavin-iynshmantam= 
Anandam=étad-avicha,™ gachchha tv(am=Ananda) (T)[a)(th)[4](g)[atas(y)=[niva] 
9 yachanéna, anayA mahi-miyiryA  vidyi- -vrijiyi®’? Sviti-bhikehd rakesha™  kardhi 


guptath paritrath parigrahath paripilanam diinti- 


~ ¥ Bead Bhagavdi~Chhndvasty$ or yA or Bhagavai=ch-Chhrdvastyd, ow possibly Bhagaed ia the PAll fort of the nom. 
sing, thongh thie would not nocount for the ebange of the following initial 4 to.cheha. 
ze Read ema. 9 Read either doderartaruna) or dahorah farusa4, 
ra Here tho original writing seome to have hoon edhayamdgam which was Mereatnd eeaexvneny SS varete ene 
1) Read svaparitanh, 1t Read updicha. 3 Read rdjayt. M Read rokrhdisy. 
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4 evnstyayannm doogda-parifhjitram  visha-dushannm visha-niganim simii-bandham. 
dharant-bandimin cha kardhi, Déva-grahaté, Naga-gra- 
4 haté, Asova-gralhaté], Maruta-grahité, Garuda-grahité, Gandharva-grahité, Kinnara- 
grahaté, Mahdéragn-grahaté 
® Yaksha-grahid, Rakshasa-grahiti, Préta-grahité, Pisicha-grahité, Bhita-grahité, 
Kumbhinda-grahité, Pitana-grahité 
6 Kat-pltana-grhité, Skanda-grahaté, Unmida-grahaté, ch=Chhiyi!-grahatd, Apasmira- 
graluité, ds(t)iraka!?-gfrjah(itji 
Second Leaf: Obverse. 
1 kritya-karmmany = kavkhird!?-Gkirnpa, Vétida-chiehcba-préshaka-durbhukta-duchchhar- 
ddfijta, duchchh(i)yfil, (ipra).s...... 
vadhiitats — jvarid=Ckihika-dvétiyaka-traitiyakich=chiturthaka saptihikid=ardha-m/isikA 
misikid=“aiva sakri(n)-m[au](h)i[r jttfika] 
a nitya-jvaridsvishama-jvarid=(bh)[4]ta-jvarin=linusha-jyarid=a-minosha-jvara, vitika-pai- 
tttka-sleshmika-sannipitikit-garvva-jvari 4 
4 Sirishd-rtti!-pari-m-apanaya ardh-ivabhédakatm, arichakam, makshi-régam nisi-régath 
Mmukha-weam kantha-rogam hridaya-régat 
* kargna-Gilam, darmta-sulam hridayn-silat, piriva-$ularm,2 prisht 
slam, ganla-sulam vasti-dilamh drt-édlam 
& jamghi-silam, hasta-silath pida-iQlat, athge-pratyatmga SOlon ch=ipansya, ritran 
svasti divi svasti svasti maddhya-diné 
Second Leaf: Reverse. 


1 sthité, [1] svasti sarvva-mahdritrath™ aryva-baddha kurvvamta, mama 4) Idi, 
vidi, hividi, nig’, add, yadé, 





io 






til@, mélé milé 3 
3 timi, damipé, itti, mitti, vishfubdhé, vimalé, huho, bubu, Asvamukhi Kitt 
Mahikidi® Prakirpna- Bi 


$ kéét, Kulu, Kalu, vasphala, kéln, kélu, Dhési-dumbi, Dé-dambé, duma, dunta, 

vA ern Bliya, hii, 
§ hil, hi, mili, mili, tili, tili, chala, chulu, mula, mula, muln, maolu, mal 
mulu, mulo, haha, hub[o}, (hohnj, b{ohu] Phe 


6 hubo, babi, babi, babi, baba, babii, aT a ereee ce 
(d)[u}(ma) .. Of .aascuses jnls,  jala, jals, jals, ala, 


Third Leaf: Obverse. 


1 Dundubhi, Garjani, Varshani, Spitant, Patanf, Pichant, #5 Kampanff] 
sam Mate MCs vote dik, Mae ae 

z k ne, Goliy; parivéliya varshatn dévd samamtina.® Thi Kisi syahg™ , 
Maitri mé Dhritarishtréshn maitri Nairi- = ee . 






* Or perhaps chhay4, with short a; the akshara is indistinot 4 sit siomiras : re 
© Perhaps read dust trata. indistinct ; the Fyutpatti seems to read chhayd ; soe App. I. 
" Perhaps intended for kakkh*rda: see App. IIT Reni 7a : 

% Beal sili, ut Baad we hdtioas Koad tea, See footnote to translation. 


nahn ritraut to meme is a dliika, but the 4th pda has one syllable in - . 
© Cf, Ske. erar‘hays, » Os Sowrcht far fitcnctenay Which'is now mearly washed ont. 


7 From ycliyi- to conan! at are two pidaa of « slik, but the second of them has one syllabl tweens 


Read eech?, The first 4.ctroke | eee! 4 i Tees ad = 
form reahé nlvo in modern Tibetan Buddhist oe ee but is entirely wanting. T have noticed the faulty 
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ranésha cha, [1] VeGpakabeatane ee mati Richi Ghatanicte cha, fu lay 
Manina niga-rajia omé maitre? Vaankina*® 
4 meapi, [1] Dandapadésha [nitgésha Pirnnabhadrésho cha® sada, [ij 2] Nand. 
Gpanand@! yt nigh varnuavantd yatarvinah [|] ddv-a- 
5 sanram pi satzrimanmeanabhamvamti® mah-ardhiki™ [i 31)  Anavitapténa 
Varanina® maitri Sambirakéns cha, [1] Takshakéna Anamidna 
6 tathi Vasumukhéna cha, [ii 4) Aporijiténa omt omaiir® maitri che Mhhib- 
basutdna cha, [1] Mahimanasvinad wnityam tatheaiva = cha 


i 


Thira Leal: Leverse. 


1 Maonasvini, (() 5) Katnké Apolilatecha BhéguvineSrimanérakah [)] Dodhimukhi 
Manis-cheniva Pondarikd disim patih [11 6 0] Burkétaka 

2 Samkhapidalh™ Kambal- Aavatariveoblian, [\] ét@shveapi cha mé maitet nage. 
rijésha rityawh, (0 7 )) Sakétakaé"=-cha Kumbhira Sachifld- 

3 mas-tath-aiva cla, [(] Ugati{mjénu” Kaléna maitri mo Rishikéshn cha, [pp & i) 
tathi Piraon-Kargonka™ maitri Sakatamukhlna cha™ [1] 

4 Ko6lakéna Sanandéon Vatsiputrénn cha sald, [11 9] Elapatrton™ me — maitrt 
maitel Lamburénpa cha [1] Pithilagecha mahi-nigd 

® Moachilindatcsha viiroia'y [1110 0] Prithivi-charit-cha yé@ niga‘ tath-aiva  jaia- 
nisfita, [(] attariksha-chari yé cha Méru-sam4- 

6 drital® [7 17m) Eka-sivsha-dvi-strshahi™ maitri t&hi m@* nityateh [))] A-padéshy 
mé maitri mai(trf fmjé (d)fvji-[padje{shm cha] | 12] [Chatnsh-pa- | 

Fourth Leaf: Obverse. 

1 déshnu mé maitri maitri bahu-pad@shu cha, [i] ma mé a-padak(d) h(im)si = ma 
(m)(@ hirsi) [d]v[ipidakah) [113 0] [Ma tmé chatushpadd himsi na)* 

9 cha mé  baho-padakah [[{] aarvva-nigéshn mé@ maitri yé nigi  jala-niéricih 
[0 14 0] Sarvva-bhitéshu mé@ m/(ai)jtr[{f] (y)[2) (s)[athv)[a]. ~ — »~ — fr] 

3 aarvva-satvyéshu mé maitri yé satva trisa-sthivarih jamgami*® (i) 15 u) Sarves 
mivit? sokhd bhéntn sarvvé bhénta ana(ma)y(a), [1] safr]vv[e] 

4 bhadrasi pasyamta ma kaétcha pipame-iicharé, [16 11] Maitra-chittam samidiya 
karémi visha-dishagam, [}) rakshim parigraham ch-=ai- 

5 ve tath=aiva paripalanam u (17) Namé Buddhiya:® namé sta hédhayé, nad 
Vimuktiéya, nam} vimuktay¢, nami stu Santiya, na- 

6 mé sta fantaye, nramé stu Muktaya: namd kiayé® yé Brahmin vahita-pape 
dharmis-téshim namnas=t@ cha Yatamitrasyea 





Fourth Leaf: Reverse. 
1 (p)(4(F)[am) pilayamin svih’, sarvva-bhayébhyah sarvy-dpadravebhyah sarvy-jpasary. 
épiyibbyal® sarvva-jvarébhyob 
2 sarvva-vyadhibhyal miles Horney thera’: rakshathtu : 





o Read Vésubind, ra, 0. " te the quantity of thie foot is falee: . 

Mm Read Nand‘ponandé., ™ Read saigriman-cnubhorasits, ™ ‘This pida has one eyllable im exerse. 

™ This pada has two syllables in excess. ® This pida scans irregularly. 
Sisbitaka ich. 





oT Ge poulibly 
aoe timate consonant is mutilated, but is only euggertive of m. @ Porhapa read Pirana-haraainc. 
o> Teastly spelled Mpatre. 4* This pida is short by one syllable; insert ow after meifri. 
4! This pada bas one syllable in exoess. Read prifhel, m. c. 
49 This pide ia short by two syllables. Read m'ru-prishtha or m ru. kifa-somdirifdd. 
43 Read dvisirehdhi, m. +. Sf? is nearly washed ont and obliternted; morcover read m# tiha, m. ¢. 
# Compare the Pali version in Appondiz I]. @ Jacgamd is auperiinous, “ Read here and thronghont so!t< 
# Probably read sawed pin Hoddadya. * Head tu muliay?. 
% Read Brakmasd, ! Read opiytbhyah. 
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TRANSLATION, 


Thus it has been related tome: Once upon a time the Blessed One was staying in Jéta- 
vana, the garden of Anithapindada in Srivasti. At that-time there lived in Jétavana, the 
garden of Anithapindada in ‘Srivasti, a mendicant, called Svati, (who was) new, fresh (and) 
young, (and) had but lately joined the Order, and but recently submitted to this (i, the 
Buddhist) Doctrine and Discipline. 

While he was chopping fire-wood for the dry hot bath of the congregation, he was bitten in 
the great toe of his right foot by a large black snake (ie., cobra), which had crept out from 
another side among the logs of deodir-wood.2 He fell exhansted to the ground, foamed ut his 
mouth, rolled his eyes, and tore his flesh The venerable Ananda seeing the mendicant Sviti 
as he lay in an unconscions state, utterly and thoroughly exhausted, foaming at his mouth and 
rolling his eyes, inqnired of the master: 

First Leaf: Reverse, 

“0 Blessed One, how can T effect this man's recovery When he snid this, the Blessed 
vne spoke thus to the venerable Ananda: “Go thon, O Ananda, (and) in the name of the 
Tathiyata™ save the mendicant Sviti with the following spell, the most excellent of the magia 
ari? Grant him guard,“ defence, assistance, protection, a charm for recovery, preservation from 
danger, conuteraction of the poison, destruction of the poison, and apply a ligature to the 
wound,® a lignture to the vein! Deliver him from seizure by a Déva, from seianre by a Naga, 
from seiznre by an Asura, from seizure by a Marnta, from seizure by a Garnda, from seizure 
hy a Ganthorva, from seizure ‘by a Kinnara, from seizure by a Mahéraga, from seizure by a 
Yaksha, from seizore by a Rakshasa, from seizure by a Piéta, from seizure by a Pisacha, from 
seizure by a Ghdta, from seizore by a Kambhauda, from seiznre by a Pitana, from seizure by a 
Katapitana, from seizure by Skanda, from seizure by mania, from seizure by night-mare, from 
eure by epilepsy, from seizore by the evil eye,™ 


Second Leaf: Obverse. 


from the exereise of witeheraft, from deatruction by kakkhérda, from injury by Vétilas that attend 
at burning-places,*7 bad food, bad vomiting, bad night-mare,% from fever, such as comes on 
every day or every second day or every third dey or every fourth dey or every seventh 
vay, or every half-month, or every month, or even only once for a moment, from continued 
fever, from remittent fever, from fever such as Spirits or sach as men or such as non-human 
heings are subject to, from fever such as arises from derangement of the air or of the bile 
or of the phlegm or of all three combined, in short, from every kind of fever down to 


 Pati-diru T take to be the same aa piti-blshtha which is said to be a epocies of pine, the Deodar; but perhaps 
it may here mean ‘rottes loga of wood.’ The Pali version (see App, If) haa péli-rukkha, Skr, pili.wrilaha ; this is 
said in the Petersburg Dictionary to be Colomnthes Indica, but that would hardly yield fire-wood. 

“ There are here slight traces visible of the letters ¢, th, g and subscribed y- With these and the known 
nomber of missiog akeharas, | propose to fill up the lacuna, as given in the transliterated text, 

* Gupte for gupti, just ax jéta for jiti in the Aadkm inseriptions, see Journ. Germ. Or, Soc., Vol. XLIL, p. 69. 

% Simd ia properly the line of junction of the lips of a wound or puncture. 





sutra, or * good eye." 

7 T take rhichrha to be a Prikritized form of Skr. chitya. 

vee ae Patt ® Somme after kirina aa woll as after duchchharddita; tat as all these nouina are inthe efdde 
baer, While thy cuntest requires the ablative cam, if would soem that they are all in composition with the ablative 
ridhdbite (reach it6ts), abl. sing. of oradhiia. Okirana stands for avakirana, lit. ‘sweeping olf’; the Charaka 
ae teeth ata ne Ceetinks it is a wynonyen of avadhilte ; of it may be derived trom root Ket (krinthi) *te Lill 
ua takihtrda aoe Appendix III,  W'ritya T take to stand for Erity4; but it might be “demons who dig out oorpecs,”” 
ot Hines Teiang ,Vol. 1. p. 156, note 119), 
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headache." Remave (from him) alao hemicrania, indigestion, fly-lke diseases of the skin,” 
diseases of the nose, diseases of the mouth, diseases of the throat, diseases of the heart, pains in 
the ear, pains in the teeth, pains in the heart, pains in the side, pains in the back, paing in the 
belly, paing in the cheek, paing in the bladder, pains in the thigh, pains in the legs, pains in the 
hands, pains in the feet, pains in any limb, whether large or small. 
Héalth™ at night; health in the day; health while midday lasts ; 

Second Leaf’; Reverso, 
health all the time after midnight™; may all the Boddhas grant (it) to me! Idi, vidi, hividi! 
Nid@, ad, yidt, drigadée! Oh ye Végudis of the sun-rays, ye dust-Pisachinis that ascend and 
descend (@ Elé, méié, tile, kilé, tilt, mé@l@, milé! Timi, dumipé@! Itti, mitti! In a well fixed, 
spotless place! Huho, hohu ! O thou horse-faced-one Katti,™ Mahdkali, with dishevelled hair‘! 
Kulu, kulo, tasphalo, kolo, kdla! Dhési-dumbé, Db-daumba,™ dama, dumba! In the district,™ 
on the mountain! Hisn, bili, hi. Mili, mili, tili, tli! Chula, cholo, mulu, mule, mul, mulo, 
muta, moto, mula! Hubo, bobo, huho, huhu, hahu! Baba, baba, baba, babi, baba! Jala, 
jalan, jalo, jala! Domm.....2..45. 

Third Leaf : Obverse. 


(Muay) the goddesses of rambling, thondering, raining, crashing, falling, ripening, captiva 
ting, waving, delighting, adorning (grant me prosperity), May the déva send rain all round 
over the borders of my district! [li Kisi! Svaha! 


® I do not quite andorstand the construction of this ‘passage. There is no verb to govern jeardt and the 
other eblatives, exeept apanaya, which also belongs to firishiritl The conatraction of pari also is puzzling; it 
seoma here to moan “ from-to:” ie., remove all diseases from the fevers down to the headache.’ Moreover pari 
atema to-be compounded with Srishértti (like upari), and the whole compound declined iu the accusative enwe 
firiehérHipario, instead of firiaAtrttith pari, But m might abo boa mere connecting conaonant.—Sirishiriti ia a 
curiously blundered compound, for Skr. tir'rtti; for firieha isa prikeitised form of Skr. Hrsha, and the compound 
should be jirishdrtti, Perhaps Nriehtrtti is a more clerical error for drishdirttt. 

“ Mfubehi-riga ts not notieed in any dictionary accessible to me. Batas makshiki isa synonym of moiaka, I 
take makehir fire pena 

Here tha Mahdnely¢ri or’ great | * COMMenoCes. 

ca ‘The tors has moht-rdtram "the night of the festival;" bat the eostext rather anggoats mahdritram “ mid- 
night’ or “the time after midnight." The vowels ¢ and 4 are occasionally confused in this part of the MS, 
compare dirteAdrtti for Hrishtrtt: in I bf {note 59), aukhd for mukhi TVa!. | bed 

On the Pishew-piltchint or“ tho fomale Piddchas of the dust” see Childers’ Pali Dictionary, +. 0, Pislcho. 
They are ono of the foar kinds of Prétas. The phraso rominda one of the partioles of dust that dance up and down 
in the rays of the mun, Pégudl { take to be a vernacular (Pali or Prikrit) form of the Skr. békur!, which is given 
in the umaller Putersburg Dictionary as an epithet of the Apsaras. Hari I take to be here the “sun” or "the 

ays of the wun.” | 
same on MabAkilt, 

@ Pited-dunbt and Ei.dumbd are probably aleo vernacular appellatives; bot I cannot identify them in 
Sanskrit. 

#) @St4 occurs again on fi. IIIa? gél4y4h parivéldya ‘on the circumference of the district.’ In Himachandra's 
Grammar, If, 174, it is nobed as a vernacular form of the river name @ddavert: and in this senee it is taken by Prof. 
Bubler in the Vienna Oriental Journal, V, p. 108 and 107, footnote, who refers it to the well-known Gédévarl of the 
Dekhan, Dr. Stein, however, points out, ibidem, p, 45, that thore is also a amall river, Godfvarl in Kasdmlr, “ which 
enjoya cousiderable sanctity and ix still at the prevent time visited by pilgrims.” If pid should have to be 
interpreted here as a river namie, the Kadmtr Gédivart bas undoubtedly a better claim te consideration, aa the 
character of the letters in which the MS. is written shows that it cannot have been produced in South India, But 
Dr, Stain edda that ha has “not yet in Kaémtr texts come across the shortened form of G4l4 for Gtddparl;" 
and it seoms to mo most improbable that the word can be here = river mame. It tv placed by the «ide of the word 
44a (or M41A), which in clearly the Sanskrit Jaila, * mow.tain,’ and is not the proper name of any particular movntain. 
Similarly g4I (or gla) should bea more common noun, and, accordingly, Itake it inthe sense ‘eirels, rininiveoal 
This meaning aleo fits in better in the other phrase pity parivflaya, for pariv'l4 properly means ’ circumference, 
which oan hardly be applied toa iver. I profor, therefore, adhering to my original transition in Proceddéngs, As. 
Soc, Benp., for 1891, p. 61, { may add that in the Abridged Peterburg Dictionary gli is noted with the meaning 
of ‘dino,’ * circle," and that the word is still used in the Indian Vernaculars in the sense of ‘circle,’ ' district. | 

 [ agree with Mr. Morris that we have hore no “ mantra for an oblation " (Prof. Bihler), and that the list of 
words does not contain’ the names of “various plants,” bat “‘apithets of Siva’s female counterpart Durga.” 
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(Verve 1) [ hold friendship with Dhritarishtra and his race, and friendship with 
Nairivaga and his race®. With Viripiksha and his race [ hold friendship, and with Krishna 
aod Guatama and their races. (Verse 2) With Mayi, the king of Nigus, I hold friendship, 
alazo with Visoki, and with the Nigas Daudapida and Pirpabhadra and their races at all 
times. (Verse 3) With the Nigas Nanda and Upananda, the beautiful (and) glorious, who 
with their supernatural power assist even in the war of the dévas with the Asuras, (Verse 4) 
with Anavatapta, Varuna and Sathhiraka I hold friendship; likewise with Takahaka, Ananta, 
and Visumokha. (Verse 5) With Aparijita [ hold friendship, and friendship with Chhibba- 
suta,™ likewise with Mahimanasvin always and 


Third Leaf: Heverse. 

with Mannsvin. (Verse 6) Also Kalaka, Apalila, Bhoégavanta, Sraimanéraka, Dadhimokha, 
Mani, and Pondarika, the lord of the quarters, (Verse 7) Karkétaka, Sankhapiida, and both 
Kambala and ASvatara: with these kings of Nigaa also I hob friendship perpetually : (Verse 8) 
and (with) Kumbhira (and) Sikéteka, and likewise (with) Sichilima. With Ugitima™ (and) 
Kila I hold friendship ond with Rishika and bis race. (Verse 9) Likewise with Poraga and 
Karga T hold friendship and with Sskatamuakha, and with Rolaka, Sunanda (and) Vatsiputra 
at all times. (Verse 10) With Blipatea I hold friendship, and friendship with Lambara, and 
(with) Pithila, the great Naga; and Muchilinda,” the famous, (Verse 11) The Nagas that 
live on land, likewise those that inhabit the water, and those that live on high, dwelling ow Méru’s 
summit; (verse 12) those with one head and those with two hends,— with them [hold 
friendship perpetually. With the footless I hold friendship; I hold friewlship with the two- 
footed ; (Verse 13) with the four-footed 


Fourth Leaf: Obcerse. 


1 hold friendship, and friendship with the many-footed. The footless shall mot do harm 
ro me, nor shall the two-footed; (Verse 14) (the four-footed shall do no harm to me), nor shall 
the many-footed, With all Nagas that inhabit the water I hold friendship; (Verse 15) with 
all living beings that live and shall live‘? I hold friendship; with all beings, whether movable 
or immovable, I hold friendship. (Verse 16) May all bemgs enjov happiness, may all 
enjoy health; may all experience pleasures, and may no one practise sin, (Verse 17) In 
the exercise of a friendly spirit I give a remedy counteracting the poison, (I grant) safety and 
assistance and protection,” 


Reverence be to the Buddha! Neverence he to the Trath! Reverence be to the Emanci- 
puted one, reverence be to the Emancipation! Reverence be to the Peaceful one, reverence be 


I think, they aro vie, or perbaps Nignta. It looks like a description of o thunderstorm in sufnmor. FPiret tive 
distant rumbling of thundor, then the near thunder and pouring rain, interspersed with crashes of thi der ; 
then the gentle fall of rain; followed by the ripening of the crop, which wares in tho brevay sanshineg and delights 
mon and adorna the landscape. The missing syllables may be thus supplied : sampiddAids proyusikta we, “ may they 
grant mo prosperity." 

® With regard to the plurals of tho names, soon note in Appondis IT, 0 alag with regard to Nair/vapa. 

®@ Chhibbasuta cocuts onder tha Pili form Chhabbyiputta ia Jat. Il, p. 145, See Appeudix IT. 

™ The word ugilioa is Puraling. In the Tibetan dheranis thore ia a anike-king, called Ugata, Usitinw 
may, therefore, boa name; but lam rather disposed to suggest that 91 ise clerical error for gra, and that the 
whole stands for Skr. ugratama, baing an opithet of Kila,“ the most terrible Kila," Se. however Appondiz I. 

Tl Muchilindsa, the soven-headed anale, waa the guardian of the Mandakini waters, and in famous on acconna 
of the protection afforded by him to Huddha at the time of his trial, On him ond the over Nigurijas mentioned 
in the spell, see the notes in Appendix I, 

™§ The misting portion of the taxt I would propose to enpply by yf satind bAdta-Bhivinah. The Pili veraics 
(soo Appendix IT.) has sattd, pind, bAdts, Of those safti corresponds to our saffvl, and pind and bAdid would seem 
sachana-mati males wditabbt, i.e. ‘between pdaa (prina) and bhtita there is only a verbal difference, they 
mean: what lives and what will live through the principle of re-birth,’ 

78 The text hore adds javigant.. This is not only in exsoes of the metre, but ju also anynonym of tris, I 
conjecture that it is a gloss, added by the copyiat, toexplain tries which ehould properly be spelt traea. The 
latter means ‘* movable,’ while trier means "' terrifying.” T! Hore nda the apell 
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to the Peace! Reverence be to the Delivered one, reverence be to the Deliverance! The pri nciples 
of evil and good which have been declared by the Brahma (7. ¢., the Buddha), to them be reverence, 
and may they safeguard Yaiimitra's welfare! Svahi. May they save (him) from all fears, 
all troubles, all temptations and allarements, all fevers, all diseases, all seizares, all poisons ! 

The NaAgarijas. 

T append a list of the Nigarijas, Nigas, Davis, and the other supernatural beings invoked 
in the foregoing spell. To this I add such references and information as I have been able to 
gather. Of the Tibetan Dictionary, called the Mahdoyutpatti the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
possesses @ Manasoript translation, prepared by Csoma de Boros. This is referred to in my 
notes as Vy. Dr. Waddell, to whom we owe some raluablo papers published in the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, has given me several liats of Niga names, extracted from Tibetan 
Niga Dharagis or rain-charms. These are referred toas Wi. In either case, I preserve the 
spelling of the respective informants. The Abridged/Petersburg Sanskrit Dictionary is quoted 
as P. Dy. Childers’ Pals Dictionary as Pili Dy. the Mahdbhdrata os MW. BA., and Hinen 
Tsiang from Beal's Buddhist Records of the Western World. The Chinese Sutra, = Ch. &. is 
the Vardha Varsha Siitra qaoted by Mr. Morris in the Academy. 

(I) Magas and Nagarajas: 1, Dhritarishtra, 2, Nairdvaga, 8, Viripiksha, 4, Krishna, 
5, Gautamaka, 6, Magi, 7, Vasuki, 8, Dandapida, % Pirnabhadra, 10, Nanda, 11, Upananda, 
12, Anavatapta, 13, Varana, 14, Sebhiraka, 15, Takshaks, 16, Ananta, 17, Vasamoklia, 18, 
Aparajita, 19, Chhibbasata, 20, Mahamanasvin, 21, Manasvin, 22, Kalaka, 23, Apalila, 24, 
Bhigavan, 25, Srimaoéra, 26, Dadhimukha, 27, Mani, 28, Poodarika, 29, Karkitaka, 30, 
Saikhapida, 31, Kambals, 32, Advatara, 33, Sikétaka, 34, Kumbhira, 95, Stichilima, 34, 
Ugitima, 37, Kala, 38, Rishika, 39, Parapa, 40, Karnaka, 41, Sakatamukha, 42, Kolake, 43, 
Sunanda, 44, Vatsiputra, 45, Piapatra, 46, Lambura, 47, Pithila, 48, Muchilinda. 

There are altogether 45 ; among them Nos. 8 10 and 11 are expressly called Nagas, and 
Nos. 6 and 22-32, Nigarajas; No, 47 is called a Mahiniga. The nature of the others is not 
specified, but they are, no doubt, all intended to be some species of Naga. The Vyutpattt gives o 
list of 79 Nagarajas, and 55 common Nigas. Among the former occur Nos. 7, 10, 11, 12, 13, 15, 
93, 29, 30, 31, 32, 87, 45, altogether 13, and four othera (Nos. 21, 27, 40, 44) that are uncertain, 
Among tho latter occur No, 22, and probably Nos, 2and 19, The Mahdbhdratha, Adiparvan, 
Chap. XXXV, (P. Ch. Roy's transl., p. 113) has list of 78 Nigas. Among these occur our 
Nos, 1, 6 (or 27), 9, 15, 18, 26, 29, 31, 32, 99, 45 and perhaps Nos, 2, 30, 36, altogether 14. 

No.1, Dhritarashtra is not mentioned by tho Vy. among any of the Nigas, but aa the firat 
in the list of Gandharvas; sor -, he accounted a Naga by the Tibetan Lamas; butin the M., 
Bh., Ch. S., the P. Dy., and by Morris he is stated to be a Nagariija. 

No. 2, Nairiivaga. At first I doubtfully suggested that this might be the same as Airivana, 
This view was supported by Professors Bibler, Leumann, and Stein, who took the initial » to 
be a connecting consonant (see Vienna Oriental Journal, Vol. V., p. 345). Nevertheless [ now 
feel certain that Mr. Morris is correct im identifying Nairivana with Vaisravana (see 
Academy, Aug. 29, 18vl, p. 179). In the first place, the use of asa connecting consonant is 
very unagual; in fact, Ido not recollect ever having mef with a well-aathentioated instance. 
Next, as Mr. Morris points oat, Dhritarishtra and Virfipiksha are respectively the regents of 
the East and West, and nevordingly one expects Vaisravaya, the regent of the North, in the 
place of Nairdvana. Virfdhe a, the regent of the South, is omitted, because he was not 
. as a shake-king, while all the three others were accounted Nigarajas. The four 
Likapilas have their position at the entrance, *. 7. of a temple; and the Nagariijas among 
them may be expected to be ‘nyoked in the commencement of a spell. There is also snfficient 
suggestiveness in the similart what seems to me decisive is that 
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Airivaga is actually invoked in the concluding part of the list, under the form of £ldpatra; see 
the note below on the latter uame. It cannot be supposed that the same Nigarija would be 
invoked twice. I cannot account for the curious transformation cf Vaisravuna into Nairdvana, 
lt may be owing to o mere want of attention in the scribe, who confused Vaisravega with 
Airivans. The Mf. Bh., 1, c., however, enumerates both Airivata and Elapatra, 

No.3, Viripiksha. Inthe Vy. he is not named among the Nigas or Nagarajas, nor 
indeed among any of the special classes of spiritual beings. The only place where he is named 
iain the general class of ‘the gods inhabiting this world.” Among these “gods,” No, 8] ig 
Likapila, No. $2 Vaisravaga, No. 33 Dhritaristra, No. 34 Viridhaka, No, 35 Virdpiksha 
and from among these No. 32 is again enumerated at the head of the Yakahas, No. 33 at the 
lead of the Gandharvas, No. 34 at the head of the Kumbhindas; but No. $6 ix not referred 
to any special class, ‘These four, Nos. 32-35, as is well known, are considered to be the four 
“Guardians of the World” (lékapdla), As aoch, ‘their frescoes are found in the verandah 
of every Lamaic temple or gompa; but none of them, not even Virdpiksha, is considered a 
Niga, by any Lama” (Wd.). But among other Buddhists, Virlpiksha would seem to have 
been placed at the head of the Nagas; see P, Dy, and Mr, Morris’ note; and in the Khandhavatia 
Jitaka (Vol. L, p. 143) ho is mentioned as one of the Nigarijas. In any case, these facts 
would disprove any connection of our M8. with the Lamaism of Tibet. The list of names of 
the Likapfilas, compared with the three firat names in our list, is rather suggestive of Nairivana 
being @ misspelling for or confusion with Vaiésravana. 

No, 4, Krishga and No, 5 Gautamska “are mentioned in the Divyivadina aoa two snake 
kings" (Morris), also in the Khandhavatia Jdtaka (Vol. I., p. 145). P. Dy, has Gautamaka. 

Nos. Gand 27 Mani. This name occurs twice. Whether by mistake, or ag two differedt 
Nigas? The M, Bh, l.c., and P. Dy. give Mani. 

No. 7, Vasuki. Vy. spells Visuki; Wd. gives Basuga in one Dbarani and Bisuki in another. 
Also in OA, &. 

No. 8, Dandapida is not mentioned anywhere, 

No. 9, Piirnabhadraoccursin the M. BA. He is alsoknown to the Jains. The P. Dy. bas him. 

Nos, 10 and 11, Nanda and Upananda. ‘‘Theso Nigarijas assisted the TDévas in a struggle 
with the Asoras” (Morris). That struggle is narrated in the Kuldvake Jitaka (Jat, 1., p. 203, 

204), where it is stated generally that the Dragas or Nigas helped to guard Sakra’s residence, 
bot neither Nanda nor Upananda are named, The reference in our spell would seem to refer to 
an occasion where these two Nigas distinguished themselves above the others, In the Py., Nanda 
i enamerated by himself as the 15th of the Nigariijis, and again Nandbpananda is mentioned ga 
the 50th among them. It is not clear in the latter place whether one or two Nigas are meant. 
[n our spell clearly two individuals are intended. The Oh. 8. and P. Dy. give both. In Wa, 
lists there is an Upanta and an Unanta, See also (Hinen T'ang, Vol. II, Pp. 166, note 77), 

No. 12. Anavatapta is the Nigarija of the Sarik-kul lake in the Himflayns, the source of 
the Ganges, Indus, Oxusand Zarafshan (Hiuen Tsiang, Vol. I, p. 11,12), He is No, 13 in Fy. 
Also in the Lalita Vistara, p. 249, 14. (P, Dy.), and in CA, 8. 

No. 13, Varuna. In Vy. heis No.9, Also in P, Dy. and Ch. 8. 


No. 14, Sambirakaé. The P. Dy. gives Samhira as the name of an Asura. Mr, Morris sug- 
geste a misreading for Firhgara = Sigara, which is very improbable, 

No. 15, Takshaka, Vy. No, 8, M. Bh., l. ¢., No. 4, also in P. Dy. and Ch, 8. 

No. 16, Ananta. Vy. No. 7, also in Wa., P. Dy,, Péli Dy, 

No. 17, Vasumuokha, not found anywhere else, 

No. 18, Aparijita in the M, BA,, l. ¢., alao in P. Dy, 

No. 19, Chhibbasnta, as Prof. Bihler first pointed out, is mentioned in the Ehandhavatia 
Jdtake (Vol. I. p. 145) ander the form Chhabbyi-putta. See Appendix II. = 


r 
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Nos. 20, and 21, Mahdmanasvin and Manasvin. The latter in Ch. 8. and in P. Dy. The 
Vy. has Manaati (sic) as No. 57. 

No, 22, Kilaka, The Fy. gives Kilaka os the 17th of the common Nigas, and a Kaliké 
as the Slat of the Nigarajas. The P. Dy. has it as the name of a Rakshasa and an Asura. 

No. 23, Apalala is mentioned by (Hiuen Tring, Vol. L., p. 122, 123, 126, note) as the Niga 
Buddha to desist from annually inundating the country. He is No. 45 in Vy. In P, Dy. it 
ja the name of a Rakshasa, 

No. 24, Bhigavan, according to P. Dy, occurs in the Suparnidhyaya, p. 9, 1. 

No. 25, Srimaofra is probably the Nagaraja whose story is told by (Hiwen Tsiang, Vol. 1., 
p. 63, 64). He was originally a Srimanéra, or Buddhist novice, but became the Niga king of a 
lake on the summit of a snowy mountain in the Hindu Kush. The Vy. has s Sramana as the 
19th in the list of common Nagas. 

No. 26, Dadhimukha, in the M. Dh., |. ¢., also according to the P. Dy., in the Harivasias:s 
(Calcutta ed.), ¥. 9503. 

No, 28, Pandarika, not mentioned elsewhere. The Vy., however, has a Padma, as the 4th 
of the Nagarajas. 

No, 29, Karkitaka is No. 2 of the Nagarajas in Vy. and No. 5 inthe M. Bh,, |. c. Wa. 
gives Karikotaye in one Dharaoi and Karkota in another. The P. Dy. has it. 

No. 30, Saikhapids. The Py. has Sankhapalo az the first of the Nigarijas; there is also 
a ‘Bankho as No. 22. Wd. gives ‘‘Shangkapala” in all Dbaranis. It can hardly be donbted 
that all these are intended for the same name. The M. Bh., tl. ¢., has Sankhapinda. 

Nos, 31 and 32, Kambala and A5vatara are enumerated in the Vy. under one No. 65, though 
siated to be two separate Nagarajas. They are Nos. 34, 35 in the M. BA. 1c. The Pali Dy. 
has Kambala, 

No. 33, Sikétaka is not found elsewhere. It might be not a name, but an epithet of No. 34 
Kumbhira, meaning ‘a native of the town of Sikéte’ (= Ayodhya in QOnudh), and if all these names 
are those of sacred springs, we should here have the name of a spring in the centre of North 
India, It is just possible that the name may be Samkétaka : but the apparent anusviira is attached 
to the foot of the letter in the line above sikétaka, and is, in all probability, part of that letter. 

No. 34, Kumbhira is, in Hiuen Toiang, Vol. II., p. 49, the name of several Niigas of poole 
near Henares. In the P, Dy. it is the name of a Yaksha. 

No. 35, Siichiléma occurs in No. 74 of the inscriptions on the Bharaut Stipa as the name 
of a Yaksha (sce ante, Vol. XXL, p. 233), 

No. 36, Ugitima. Wd. gives Ugate. The M. Bh., lc. has Ugraka. See note 70. 

No. 37, Kiln is the 24th Nigarajain Vy. He stood before Baddha and eang hia praises 
just before hia contest with Mira (Niddna Kathd, p.97, in Rhys Davids’ Buddhist Dirth Stories). 
Also in P. Dy. and Péli Dy. (s. e. Nago). 

No. 38, Rishika; not found elsewhere. 

No. 39, Purana is No. 9 in the M. Bh. Lc. The P. Dy. quotes a Naga Piranaka from the 
Havivonéa (Calentta od.) v. 9502. 

Nos, 40-49. Karnaka, Sakatamokha, Kélaka, Sonanda are not foond eleewhere. The Vv., 
however, gives Kulika, as the name of the 3rd Niigarija. j 

No, 44, Vatsipstra, also spelled Viitsiputra, and quoted by the P. Dy.,as the name of a 
Naya, from the Kdranda Vytha 2, 18. 

No. 45, Elapatra, also spelled Elapatra, With the latter spelling it occurs as the name of 
the 43rd Nagaraja in Vy., and as No. 1] in the M. Bh,, l. ¢; also in Ch. 8. and P. Dy, Another 
spelling is Eripata (in Skr. Airfvata) or Eripatha, with the conjunct tr simplified into f or sh 
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(aa in étha for afra). The former (with ¢) cecurs in Nos. 59 and 60 of the inscriptions on the 
Bharaut Stipa (see anfe, Vol. X., p. 258 and Vol XXI, p. 232). The other (with th) is the 
¢ommoner one, and occurs in the Khandhavatta Jdtaka (Vol. L, p. 145); see also Pali Dy.,#. v. 
Nago, A thind spelling is Eljpana or Erivaga, of which the former is given by Mr. Morris from 
Ch. S., while the other corresponds to the Sanskrit form Airivapa. There was a Nigariija of 
this name both near Takshadilié and Baniras, see Hiven T'siang, Vol. I, p. LXAVIIL. and p. 137. 

No. 46. Lambnora may be the Nagar4jn of the lake on the crest of the mountain of “ Lan- 
po-la,” in Odyiina, whose story is given by (Hiuen Triang, Vol. I. p. 128 ff). Vy. gives Lam- 
buke os the name of the 12th Nigarija (also in the P, Dy.) 

No. 47. Pithila, not found elsewhere. 

No. 48. Muchilinda, (or Muchalindsa), was the blind Naga king of the Mandakinf lake near 
Gaya, who, after Buddha's enlightenment, shielded bim inseven folds during astorm (Hiwen Trang, 
Vol. L, p. LXITL, Vol. IL, 128, Nidéna Kathd, p. 109). Also in Ch. 9., P. Dy. and Pali Dy. 


(1.—Black Nagas. Dr. Waddell informs me that the Nigas invoked in Tibetan rain-charms 
are of three kinds: white, black, and angry. The names of the black and the angry Nigas are 
mostly such unintelligible words,as Hili, Mili, Jala, &c. Many of these oceur in our spell. 
[ believe they are really mere unintelligible jargon, interspersed here and there with a real 
name, such as Parmsn-pisichini, or a real word, such as géldya. It was only pedantic subtlety 
that made them into names of Nagas. In the Krahamanta-ndma Dharani occur the following 
names of black Nagas: Limi Limi, Hili Hili, Taili Tsili, Jala Jala, Puta Puta, Brara Brara 
Kuti Kuti (Wa.). In avother Digrani are found the following angry Nigas: Mili, Hili, Jala 
Puta, Brara, Kuti, Takra, Hala, Halu, Siti, Korn, Egate, Arare, Madhaye, Patini, Apare 
Shibate, Ture. Of these Hili, Jain, Mili aleo occur in our spell; and Tsili, Brara, Hulu, Kuru, 
Arare may be respectively compared with onr Chalo, Baba, Huhu, Kulu or Kdln, Adé, A few 
unintelligible names are also given in the Vyutpatti among those of the Naigarijas: thus ite 
No. 36 gd, No. 51 Halado, No. 52 Ulakd, No. 71 Dramadro. With these may be compared 
our £1é, Huhu, Duma or Dumba or Didambi. : 


Dr, Waddell gives me from the Klu-t-sde or ‘classes of Niigas’ in the Mdo-mang or 
‘ collection of sitras' the following list of Naga kings and Nigas:— 

“Oth Nagarija Annuta svahi! Nigarija Upanate, Takshaka, Karkots, Ulika, Ananté, 
Basuki, Muliki, Shangkapals, Panaye, Kanalo, Babute, Oth morzang Niga Gayuna, Nagaraja 
Ugate, Niga Maujiki, Majalasho, Prashanaye, Naga Garaneye swihi; Dokuri svihi; Shona 
Mnjalasho, Prashona, Kurani, Dukari (No. 2), Maruni, Debaya, Gayo, Bhanajayu, Bayuma, 
Ragashayn, Ratsaya, Debayu, Nigarija Yu, Niga Nate, Nigsrija Debayu, Ja hung bam ho! 
Nagaraja Ye svahi! Nigarija Naye, Naga Ragashaye, Yanaye, Upaye, Ghanagudeye, Orn 
Nigarija Ananta Svibi! Nigarije Unante, Upanatana, Tagnan svihi! Nigarja Karkéta, 
Ulika, Bisuki, Mulika, Shangkola, Niga Kili kili svahi! Mili mili svahd! Jaln, jala: Pata 
pata, Dbama dhama, Phara bhara, Kuti kati, Hara hara, Tara tara, Hula hula, Huln halo, 
Siti siti, Svatisvati, svihi! Naga Guro guru sviha! Agete, Arate, Murate, Badane, Apara, 
Shabde svabi! Tori tari, Buri buri, Hatse hutse svihi! Salutation to all the Naga kings, 
including Ananda!” 

I[1.—Dévis or Négis. Of the 10 names mentioned on fi.[[fal I have only noticod one which 
ig similar in Dr. Waddell’s list. It is Patini, which appears, however, as the name of an angry 
Niga, in a Dharagi of the latter Nigas. The Vyutpatti gives no list of names of Dévis or Nigis. 

[V.—Grahaa or Seizares. Twenty-one are enumerated in our MS.: 1, Déva, 2, Niga, 
3, Asura, 4, Marute, 5, Garuds, 6, Gandharva, 7, Kinnara, 8, Mahéraga, 9, Yaksha, 10, 
Rikshase, 11, Préte, 12, Pisiche, 13, Bhita, 14, Kumbhinda, 15, Piltana, 16, KatapQtans, 17, 
Skanda, 18, Unmida, 19, Chhiya, 20, Apasmira, 21, Dustiraka. Nearly the same list is given in 
the Vyntpatti: the nine first mentioned, together with No. 14 Kumbhinda constitute its 
entire 156th chapter of names of supernatural beings, viz., 1, Déva, 2, Niga, 3, Yaksha 4 
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Gandharva, 5, Asura, 6, Daitya (instead of our Maruta), 7, Garada, 6, Kinnara, ?, Mahoraga, 
10, Kumbhinda. The remainder, with the exception of Dustiraka, are mentioned in the 200th 
chapter on the Yidags or ‘evil spirits,” in nearly the same order: Préta, Kumbhinda (here 
again enumerated), Pidicha, Bhita, Patana, Kafapitana, Unmida, Skanda, Apasmara, Chhaya, 
Rakshasa. Skanda is here explained to mean an evil epirit that “makes dry or causes con- 
sumption,” and Chhaya (spelled thus), one that “canses defilement.” In the Suéruta (Uittara- 
tantra, chapter 27), however, Skanda is said to be the Grahadhipati, or *Chief of the Grahas’ 
which affect children. In the Swéruta and the Vangasina (p. 910), skanda-graha is explained 
as ‘convulsions’: (gdfrasya spandana-kampanam, and samrabdhah kera-choranais=cha nrityatt), 
&e, Chhdyd is generally said to mean ‘ nightmare.’ Unmdda ‘mania” and apasmare ‘epilepsy’ 
are treated in the Charaka and other medical books as ordinary diseases, After the grahas the 
spell proceeds to mention ordinary ills or diseases. 


The Khandavatta Jitaka. 

There is such a remarkable agreement of portions of this Jdiaka with the atory of our MS. 
that a translation of the substance of it may be welcome for comparison." 

The commentary of the Jétaka narrates the occasion of giving it thus: 

The Muster related this Jdtaka concerning o certain monk, while he was staying in 
Jétavana. That monk was chopping wood at the door of the firing-room (jontéghara-dvdré), 
when he was bitten in o toe (padénguliya) by a snake which came from outa Piti tree 
(ptitirwhth-antard) ; and he died then and there. The fact of his death became known in the 
whole monastery. In the religious assembly the monks began to discnss the oceurrence among 
themselves. The Master on entering asked them what they were talking about; and when he 
waa told what it was, he said to the monks: “if that monk had cultivated the friendship of the 
four snake-kingsa and their races, the snake would not have bitten him; for Buddha in a former 
ascetic existence cultivated the friendship of the four snake-kings and their races, and thas, #0 
far as those snake-kinga were concerned, he was not exposed to the risk of a re-birth (throagh 
being bitten to death by a snake).” He then proceeded to relate the following legend : 

In the past, when Brahmadatta was king of Baniiras, the Bidhisattva was born in the 
family of a Kis? Brihman; but when he came of age, he retired from the world and made for 
himeclf a hermitage in a bend of the Ganges in the interior of the Himalayas, where, in the 
company of other Riahia, he devoted himself to @ life of meditation, That place was infested 
by snakes of various sorts, and in consequence the death of a Rishi was o thing of frequent 
securrence. The ascetica represented this state of things to the Bodhisattva. He advised them 
that they should cultivate the friendship of the four Snake-kings and their races, then no snake 
would bite them; and for this purpose he tanght them the following gatha (aléka) verses : 

1, Virsipakkhshi? mé metioh mettorh Prépaththi mé | 
Chhabbydpattéhi mé metton Kanha-Gétamakéhi chal 
9, Apddakéhi mé mettavh metiam dipddakéht mé | 
chatuppadéhy mé metic mettah bahuppadéhi mé | 
8, Ma math apddak) hist ma maui hivket dipddake 
md math chatuppadd hit ma mash Auist bahuppadé it 
4, Sabbé sattd sabbé pind sabbé bhild cha kévald | 
sabbé bhadrani passantu ma kritechi pdpoth agama || 








W ‘There appears to bo s eimilar pansage in the Chulavegga V, 6 (see Jét., Introd., p. LIT, and Academy, 29th 
Angust 1991, p. 175), but that hook has not been acocssible to me here (Darjeeling). 

1 This and the other plorala are oxplained in the Pili commentary to include the raooa (kuba) of the respective 
Boske-kings. The Tibetan Fyulpattt gives Dhriterdabtra a2 the firet, or at the head, of the race of (eleven) (ian- 
dharras, and places Satkhapils ua the frat, or at the bend, of the Nigariéjas. fee Appendix I. 
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i. ¢. “ With the race of Virtipiksha I keep friendship, and friendship with the race of 
Erapatha; with the race of Chhabbyaputta I keep friendship, and with the race of Krishna 
and Gitamaka. (2) With the footless I keep friendship, and friendship with the two- 
footed; with the four-footed I keep friendship, and friendship with the many-footed, (3) Let not 
the footless harm me, nor harm me the two-footed: let not the four-footed harm me, nor harm 
me the many-footed. (4) All that exist, all that live, all that will live hereafter, one and all. 
may they experience the good things, may none of them fall into ain." 

Buddha explained to them that by the first verse they would establish friendship with 
the four Nagarijas and their races, and by the second, with anakes and fishes, men and birds, 
elephants, horses and all other quadrupeds, scorpions, centipedes and other multipedes, and 
thus they would become proof against being bitten or injured by any of them. The third would 
serve them as a request, by reason of that friendship, to be saved from all danger from those 
different classes of beings. The fourth would show their feeling of goodwill to all creatures. 

He then proceeded to explain how all anfety (pariftd) was ultimately to be ascribed to the 
transcendent power of the three gems, Buddha, Dharma and Sangha, and concluded by teaching 
them the following hymn: 

‘'My safety js secured, my protection is secured ! 
Let all creatares leave me in peace ! 

Bo I will praise the Blessed One ; 

I will praise all that through him are saved !“ 

In this manner the company of Rishis found protection; and thenceforward, by the 
virtne of the charm tanght by the Bodhisattva, the snakes left them in peace. The Dadhisnttwa 
himself in due time went to heaven, 

The incident related in the Jétaka book is clearly the same as that narrated in our 
Manuscript. But what is there given in the form of a Jétaka, an incident from a former 
existence of Baddha, is hore related as an Avadana, an incident from hia last existence, There 
the monk (Sviti) is represented as dead, and the spell as having been given on a long-past 
occasion. Here Sviti is represented as only being near death, and as going to be saved by the 
spel! given on that very occasion, The spell, moreover, is hore given in a very expanded form. 
To the first verse of the spell in the Jélake correspond ten yerses (1—10) in oar MS8.; to 
the second and third verses there, correspond five verses (11—15) here, while the fourth verse 
there, corresponds to the sixteenth verse here, | IRE | 

Some portions of the spell in our Manuscript look very much like direst translationa from 
the Pali. Our verses 12), 13, 14a and 16 are Sanskrit versions of verses 2, 3, 4 in the Jédteka. 
Verse I3a hos actually preserved, in Aijiei, n fragment of the original Pali. But the different 
wording of verse Léa would seem to show tliat the Sanskrit version in our Monnecript is : based 
on & Pali recension different from that contained in the Southern Buddhist Jéteka hake, 

Other Pili frgments are scattered, here and there, through the whole of our Banskrit 
version; thos we have kardhi on fl. [b2 and Ai on fl. ILL48, This wonld seem to indicate that 
the Northern Badithiem possessed an original Pali recension co-extensive with the Sanskrit 
recension in onr Manuscript. 

_ Tomy mind, orate of the story from a Jéfeke to an Avadinn form, as well 
as ita expansion in the Istter form, is an evidence of the stor : in: this form being of « lh ae 
than that in the Jdivka book. This in itself is an evidence of ‘ie genuineness ind te jd 
af the story in the Jufake form ge preserved by the Southern Buddhists of Ceylon. Eat | 


APPENDIX IIT. 
The Mahimaytri Spell, 


IT was at first disposed to suggest that this spell may have received its name Mald-sndya 
aa) upg att ‘pel may | Ae d ye rt 
from the fact, that some part of the peafowl (mayire) was used Along with it. As op srr of 
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fact the quills of its tail-feathers, or its feet, burned and powdered, and its bile, form the in- 
gredients of several medicines and antidotes prescribed in the older Indian medical works, 
Thoe a powder containing burned quilis (sikii-nddawk dagdham) occurs in the larger medical 
treatise of the Bower MS. on f. 1 6%. A very similar powder or tincture is given in the Charakas 
p- #26 (maydro-ndlinh dagdhrd), in the Sudruta, p., 850 (berki-patra-prasuiawh bhasua, i, €., 
‘aghes of peacock-feathers"), in the Vangaséna, p. 288 (barhi-pédan dagdhaw ie. *burned 
peacock'’s fect"), and in the Chokradatta, Pp. 277 (akhi-puchchha-bhiti, i, e., ‘ashes of peacock’s 
tail-feathers’),7’ This, however, is nol prescribed as an antidote; but an antidote against snake- 
poison, containing the powdered quills of the tail-feathers of the peacock (sikhi-borha) is given 
in the (Aaraka, p, 764, This powder is to be mixed with clarified butter and set fire to; and 
with it one's house, bed, and clothes are to be fumigated, Again in.Charaka, p. 774, the broth 
(rasa) und tail-feathers ( parshafa)™ of the peafowl, in Charaka, p. 760 its bile (ikhi-pifta), and 
in Charaka, p. 774, its eggs (4arhin-inda) are prescribed to be taken, with other things, a8 an 
antidote against snake-poison, and in Charaka, p. 776, the peafowl is, therefore, directed to be 
kept on one's premises, Similar prescriptions occur in the Suérufa; see, e.g, p. 632, 650, and 
in the Vangasina, p, 935 (mayira-pitta, i.e, bile of a peacock). I cannot find any such 
preseriptions in the Ashfdaga Hridaya. 


But while searching for these references, I came across a much more curions circumstance. 

The CAsraka. describes an antidote against the poison of snakes as well as poisons generally, 
which exhibits come striking features resembling those of the spell iu our manuscript. It is 
given on pages 762—764.% It is called the Maha-gandhahasti (lit. ‘the great scont-elephant 5 
and is described as very powerful, This antidote consists of 60 drugs which are to be made up 
with the bile of cows (pittena gavam) into pills (quadited) for internal, or into a liniment (pralépa) 
for external use. Used internally, the patient will quickly recover from poisoning ; if appled 
externally, a person will be proof against poison, he may handle snakes or eat poison without 
any risk. It may also be smeared on various musical instruments and theso sounded, or on 
umbrellas or flags, and these exhibited; in that case, they will act as a protection against 
infantine scizure (bdla-graha), kharkhéja,™ witchcraft, Vétdlas, magic spells (atharvand mantréh), 
every kind of scizure (serva-graha), fire-arms (ugnt-susira), kinga (mpipa) and robbers (ehaura). 
In short there will be prosperity, whenever this antidote ia present. During the procesa of 
grinding its ingredients, the following spell (ménfra) should be pronounced :— 
- “To my mother success and glory! success and glory to my father! To me success, to my 
gon success, may I be successful! Heverenco to the Perfect (Purusha-siiha) Vishou, the 
Creator (vidvakarmen), the Eternal Krishna who upholds and renews the world! may his 
wonderful control be at once seen over Vrishikapi,@ Brahma and Indra, so that I may not 
witness the discomfiture of Visudéva, nor the marriage of my mother, nor the drying up of the 
ocean. Mny this antidote be made efficacious by means of this trne spell! Hili, Mili! With 
this all-healing powder protect me! Swihi!” 

What appears to be intended for the same antidote is given in the Susruta, p. 641, 642, 
noder the nime Mahd-sugendAd (‘the great sweot-sconted one’), but it ig made to consist of 85 
ingredionts, It is given as one of those antidotes,-which are “to be sounded with drums " 
(duaduhif-scaniya) On p. 629 the Swiruta says, that drums (dundubAf) which are smeared 
with an antidote, are to be sounded in the presence of the patient (see alao p, 683). There is 
this difference, however, that the Suéruéa prescribes no particalar spell to be said during the 
preparation of the Mahd-sugandhs antidote. 

% T qacte Jtvinanda’s editions of the Charaka and Swiruts, The editions of the Vangastna and Chakradatts 
are specifiod in my first instalment, in Journal Ap. Soc. Beng., Vol. XL., p. 149, 150. | 
_.® Péirshata. moans the ‘ parti-coloured part,” and is in that place of the Charaka upplied to the skin of the 
antelope (a), the feathers of the peafowl, quail and partridge (4kAin, Mv, taittiri), and the bristles of the 
porcupine (4eivith), ™ Tn the Bongili edition, it isin Vol. LIL, pp. 405, 498. 
® Por this the Boengéll recension reads rakeA‘vuri ‘ RAkehosas,” and for Vétilas it reads mantrd ‘ spells," 
The Beng. recension reads visha.tahry! ‘wonderful in ite destruction of poison." 
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Further, the Ashf@nga Hrideya gives an antidote under the name of Chandrédaya (‘moon- 
rise’), which it praises aa a most excellent protection against poisons of every kind, as well as 
against Vetilas, seizures, Witch-craft, yapma (‘ disaster"), plague, disease, famine, and war. it 
ia made up of 28 drugs mixed in honey, and is to be applied to the patient by a pure virgin, 
while the physician is to pronounce the following spell during the process of preparing and 
applying it :— 

“Reverence to the Purusha-simha! reverence to Nariyapa! So may I not witness the dis- 
comfiture of Krishna in the strife! May through this true spell my antidote be made officacions ! 
Hulo, Hula! Protect me from all poisons, 0 Gauri, Gindhiri, Chandal!, Mitangi! Svaihi!"” | 

It appears that according to the Charaka and Suérufa, spells (menira) are to be nosed 
along with important operations in cases of poisoning. But the Sudrufa, on p. 626, prescribes 
this expressly at the time of the epplieation of the lignture to the bitten part. That operation 
is called the arishfé-bandhana or dhamant-bandha (Chakradatts, p. 689). It is the first thing to 
be dove, and is afterwards followed by the administration of antidotes, In the preparation or 
administration of the latter, the use of a spell was not prescribed. Ont of a very large 
number of antidotes, the Mahd-gandhahasti and the Chandridaya are the only two to which 
spells are annexed, which circumstance would show that they were exceptions, being considered 
antidotes of magical efficacy. | 

Now there are three poinis to be noted. In the first place, the spell in our Manuscript is 
clearly intended to be a spell to be used at the time of tying the ligature. This is shown by 
the direction: simd-tandhaw dharani-bandhawm kardhi, ‘apply a ligature to the wonnd and to 
the vein,’ followed by the spell. Ido not now, therefore, think it probable, that the spell had 
its name of Mahd-mdyiri from any ingredient in an antidote used along with the spell, An 
additional reason is that there is no indication in the spell and its story of the use of any 
antidote. 

Tn the second place: there is a considerable resemblance in the ennmeration of evils which 
the spell is supposed to counteract, as given in our Manuscript and in the Charaka and the 
Asiténga Hridaya. This is shown in the following table; — 





- $$ = 
f bila-graha, l 









J. Graha (21 kinds). ) citva-girabe: | grab. 

4. Kritya-karman. kirmana, karmana. 

4, Kavkhoérd-dkiraga. khirkhéda, pipman. 

4. Vétada, cc. Vétala. Vétala. 

* Durbhakta, dc. darbhikehka: 
H. Jvara, &e. maraka, 

7. tdga (various). vyidhi. 





The Charaka and Ashidage add a few other ills, such as war, oppression and robbery, but 
these are covered by the second list of evils at the end of our spell, It seems to me im possible 
to avoid the impression that there is some connection between the three versions. 

In the third place: there is n curious verbal colucidence between the word khirkhdta in 
the Charaka and kavkiérda in our MS, The abridged Peteraburg Dictionary gives a various 
reading kharkhéda, The word appears to have been unintelligible in later times; for the 
Ashiénga Hridaya substitutes papman, and the Bengali edition of the Charaka, rakahérhet. Je 
is, 80 far as [ know, only known to ovour in one other place: ptz., in the Rajatarangirnd, ¥. 239 
(in Dr. Stein's new edition). Thore it is related that the treasurer of king Gopila Varman, 
in order to conceal hia delinqnencies, cansed a person Ramadéva, who was a proficient in khér- 
kia, to compass the death of the king by his sorcory (abAichdra). This story shows, that by 
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khdrkhéda a deadly kind of charm was onderstood, While preparing the present instalment, 
however, | have received another ancient manuscript; and in this [ have been locky enough to 
discover the same word in two places. The manuscript was dug out of a ruined honse, near the 
town of Kugiar, not far from the Yarkand frontier, It is written on Daphne paper, and contains 
apparently six or seven separate treatises, These are written in two entirely different types of 
characters. One portion is written in the well-known North-Indian Gupta characters, very 
closely resembling those in the Bower MS.; bat the other portion is written in the Central-Asian 
type of characters, a specimen of which has lately been published by Mr. 5. d Oldenburg in the 
Records of the Oriental Transactions of the Imperial Rossian Archeological Society, Vol, VIL 
1-82, These latter have a close resemblance to the so-called “Warta™ characters, which are 
eaid to have been brought into Tibet early in the seventh century A.D. from Liyul or Khoten.™ 
One of the treatises of this second portion, in the Central-Asian characters, contains the story 
of a charm, apparently given by Buddha toa Sendpati. In it the word, which is here spelled 
kakkhérdda or kdkkhirdda, occurs twice. Unfortunately the mannacript ismuch mutilated; but 
the better preserved of the two passages runs thus; ... . dandéna parimuchchishyali . . 
fvam=dea parimu(choh)[ishyati] . 2+. Sastra[ih] kramatt na vishd n=figai n=dsi-visha™ na kak. 
khérdda na Vaitdla ma ..-..> (ma)[haba las karéti, ie., “he will be delivered from danger 
by. +s, even eo he will be delivered .. . , no weapon hurts (him), no poison, no fire, no 
enake-poison, no kakkhirdda, no Vaitila, no.:.... bas any overpowering effect.” The 
other passage has... - kritya-kikbhordda-putanaih +++. - [parimuchchieh jyati, ie. “ he 
will be delivered from witchoraft (or demons who dig out corpses), kikkhjrdda and Piitanas 
(=Vaitdlns).” The spelling slightly differs ; the first passage spells the word with a short a, the 
second with s long 4. The dental d (not cerebral /), and the position of rin the second syllable 
(not in the first) would now seem to be the correct spelling. The variation in the spelling of 
tho initial letter (k or EA) is possible; a similar instance is kakhaja and khakhata ‘hard,’ both 
given in the Peteraburg Dictionary. The spelling kavkhirda in the Bower Manuscript I take 
to be a clerical error for kakkhérda; the v is not well made. 
There is another curious verbal coincidence in the word dinfi-erasiyayanam ‘mystic spell 
for recovery,” Which is used both in our Manuscript and the Ashfdnga Hridaya. The latter 
ies this term to the Chandrédaya spell, which I have above quoted as parallel to our 
Mahémdy#tri spell. . 
WEBER'S SACRED LITERATURE OF THE JAINS. 
TRANSLATED BY DE. HERBERT WEIR SMYTH. 
(Concluded from page 156.) 

XLVI. Fourth moilasttram, pindaniryukti. There is no text of this name in Berlin. 
We Gnd MSS. of it mentioned in Kiclhorn (Report 1881) pp. % 26—29, 95, and Peterson's 
Palm-leaf 166." According to what I have cited on page 79 from the Vidhiprapa, [81] the 
pindan, is connected with the fifth chapter of the third milastitra, It is surprising that a 
niryukti text should appear as a part of the Siddh., (see above P- 41). It deserves to be noticed 
that the pindan. is not wentioned in the ansigapavittha list of the Nandi (see p. 11 #f). 
In the list of Raj. L. Mitra and KEisinith Kunté pindaniryukti appears s© the name of 
their fourth chhédasitra ; Kidinith says that ite contents is “on the cause of hunger and the 
natare and kind of food to be taken."’ A pindaniryuktivritti is aseribed to the old Haribhadra 
(see p. 458"). Kielborn, |. ¢., cites a vritti of Viragana, (sec above pp. 44, 51). According bo 
his account ita extent ig 61 leaves, four or five lines on @ page, each line 50 aksh. and in all 
: s appears = to be the correct ‘Tibetan tradition, as Baba 8. C. Die now informs me. They were 

Salt ba Se Scadl As. Soc. Bengal, Vol. LVII., Part I, p- 41- 


serpant's fang: in the abridged Petersburg [hchonary, #.*. - 
ee babs Smee to Poterson-aa follows :— pimjs ugpainan oppayantenoh , A sarcnjiganappamipeyan, and 





pot brought 
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Tt remains for us to give a brief account of those texts quoted as parts of the Siddhinta 
in the Ratnasigara, and by Rijéndra Lila Mitra, and Kaéinath Kunté — see pp! ay.227 — 
which do not appear in. Bihler's list. 


In the first place in reference to the jitakalpa™ cited in the Ratnasigara ag the sixth 
chhédasitra and in reference to the gachhiyara called thid. the eighth painnam. Cf. pages 478 
and 445,% 

[82] The third variation in the Ratnasigara from Bihler’s list which we find there has 
reference to the fourth miilasitram whose place is taken by the oghaniryukt®™ and in fact as 
No. 3. 


We have already seen (p. 61) from Av. Nijj. 6, =, that a text of this name ought strictly to 
be cited there as o constituent part of the text of the Ay. Nijj. in P. » it is actually cited as 
such and from the scholia on it and on Uttarajjh. 26, above p. 48, that tradition regards it as 
an excerpt made by Bhadrabribusyamin from piirva 9, 3,2. This is confirmed by the introdnc- 
tion of the avachiri to the oghan. We have also seen (p, 357) that this composition cannot be 
referred ta the old Bhadrabiha (t+ 170 Vira), since in the introductory verse cited in the 
Av. 6, 99 the dasapuvvi, dasapiirvin are honored besides the arihamta and the chaiiddasapayvis. 
It is quite surprising that this verse also refers especially to the ikkirasomgasutiadhirié; a fact 
diamotrically opposed to the tradition just mentioned that regarda = part of aiga 12 as the 
souree of the ogh. further on im our present ogh. we find a direet reference in vy. 14 to 
aoga 12: simiyari Ohé| ndyajjhayagiim (anga 6 P) ditthivid a1 ldiyakappisai anukkama kdragé 
chaiird | It is, however, sul juice whether or no this yerse belonged. to. the original text. 
That this was quite a different text from that which the present ogh. as an independent. work 
presents, ia proved by the fact tlt the two Avadyaka-MSS. P «, which (88) cite it an intecral 
part of the Avady. nijj. and allot to it but 58 (P.) or 79 (mr) verses (cf. above p. 62), The 
oghanijj. which exists in detached form embraces, according to its last verse, 1,160 githis 
ikkdrasthi aiéhi satthbahighi sahgahiyé ‘The contents is stated in yy. 4, 5 to be as follows-_. 

vaya (vrata)  samagadhamma 10 saihjana " véyivachchath 1 cha basmbhaguttié s | 
niniitiyam 4 tava 12 kohaniggahai , charanam éyam jj * |) 

imdavisbhi”’ ¢ sami, bhivaga 12 padimi yz yw imdiyanirohd ;1 padiléhana os eats 
sbhiggahd «oheva karanam tu tis | | padiléhana 93 guttt s 








The contents consequently refers to a right name of living ; charapakarandtmiké is the 
designation of the oghaniryukti in the introduction of the avachGri on it, and it calls iteelf at 
the end (vv. 1156-57) siimayiirl (see above p. 49). 


The beginning of the avachiri™ contains several accounts in reference to the ¢ 77 
the text with the Avadyaka, and simiyikidhyayana. ‘These accounts are very Stidthaee aes e 
"0 Fitth ““kalpastitre” jn Baj. L. MoandKaah. 
* Tadd thet o Jitakalpasdtram is mentioned by Kisthorn, 1, 0, p. $1 and jitalal pach 7, wlan } 
Peterson's Palm-leaf 101, where the beginning and the ¢onelnsion ide giuti the Abhay cdueake rot it Mod . 
eithis, It begins siddbiashaydramhySvapibhorndavamayayapadibhajégn kamé | klrath ateaih nlsarh Vicky demiabiete 





mahfvirazis || 1 [| vochchhath patbehagaparihAr pagaragach, —closea; gupésn |j jitakalpastitram mumdptasis . 


® Tho MS, shews but 1,158 and the text belonging to the avachtir| has bot 1,152 rv. 





™ In the palm-leaf MS. 105 of Peterson theso words run: ckkiraaghith aidhith adhe! | ia 
the number of verseu in stated to the 1,156 (4). og . sthahish (1) ahi@hith enthgabiyé ; 
© A text of thie name by Jinavallabhorani] appeara in the enc: Hd yy st pels Dee = 
and in the list of Peterson's Paulet-leaf 86a. 1040-1770 MO?Ust, Of Kielborn, p. 90 (with commentary) 96 
™ Composed by Jninasigara mziyat 1430, and belonging to the vzitt! of Dripdchirys, , 
(cl. p24): Gpakramd nikeh?p) ‘ougamd nays); Sdyeu dviy uktau, anugam) dvidhs, niryuktyanngams attri. 
fn ry et naga nu : ti rakshy J fi Fi ! : d : : . 3 A Mentors , ae Sy . sitraspardi 1p i= 
tavyab: uddést niddfe? (seo p. 67a!) caer 4 pants 37. Serb, ayeOADh yam amugeris 


- 
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we do not possess any of the immediate sources whence they are taken. [84] A propos of y. 1 
soveral interesting statements are made concerning the relations of the dasapiirvin to the 
ehatardadapirvin (trayddaéspirvinal) are said to have never existed), ‘The dadap. are said to be 
upakirakih, upiigadi(dinish C)-sahgrahayyuparachanésa (“uéna bétand C), 

I have foond no other trace of the dévavijjiya, see p- ast cited in the Ratnasigara as the 
sith painvam, The jyétishkaraydam which is the uinth painnam in the Ratnasagara is at 
Jeast mentioned in the painga list in Avi., see p. at. | 

As regards the texta cuumerated by Rapindra Lila Mitra and Kadinith Kantée,1 reler to 
pages $92 and [1 for the mahdponnayaya moutioned by IK, Kas the sixth uphagam. 

In both the xbove authorities we find the second mélasttram called viseshivadyakastitrn ; 
and a text of this name exisis according to Kielhorn's Report, pp. 36.to 38, In the beginning of 
Ratnasekhura’s commentary on the ériddhapratikramagasitra it is cited as a work of a Jina- 
bhadra {see above p. 70): yad dbah fri Jivabhadragnaikshamisramanapidah srl viicshiiwnsynkeé 
(then two gathas in Prakrit), According to Klatt 947° and Kielhorn, p. 37 Jinabhadra is merely 
author of ® commentary on this work, Aika by Kotylichirva is cited by Kielborn, the M5. 
dating samvat 1138 (A. D. 1082). According to Klatt Kotyacharya is another appellation of 
Silapke, whose commentary on aiga 1, see p. sw dates A. D. 876. Kielliorn mentions [65] an 
anonymous commentary an the text itself, whick bears the much sought for name sishyalita (see 
pp. 44, 51, 81). This MS., too, is very old samvat 119—(?) fe. dates at least from A, DD. 1194. 
The viseshivatyakam is offen cited tu the Vichirdmyitasamgrabn. According to Kadinith 
K unté it contains “a detailed explanation of what is written in the Avadyvka Sitm.” 

The fourth mélusiitram in the list of Rajéndra Lila Mitra, by name pikchikasfitram, 
contains (with sowe independent additions) the same cnumemtion of the nigabahira texts, etc., 
which is found in the Nandi. See p. 10 ff. According: tv an introduction consisting nf 
4 githis it seals in prose especially with the 5 mabavrayas to which as the wixth the riibhdivann 
véiramanani is joined. See p. 78. Then follows a metrical discussion of the same subject in 
41 (13, 7 and 24) arya. Thereapon (és khala mahayveya-uchehiirapi kay4, ichlimo sutrs- 
kittauamh!' kiuth) reverential salutations (nama), for the khamisamani by which. partly imam 
vaiyam chhavviham avassayain bhagavamtam, partly : imaih vaiyath amgabibirath kiliyam, or 
ukkiliyam, bhugavamtat, and partly : ima valyam duvilasatgam gapipidagem. According 
to Kaginith Kunté the werk gives ‘‘an account of all what'is to done by the Sadhus in 
every fortnight.” Perhaps the name is derived from the fmect that it is to be recited every 
fortnight. C1 
[26] The work stated to be the third member in the group of Kalpasiitras and which has 
the specific title Kalpasitram is, according to the statements in Kaa. thetext which tlaims 
this title cor’ dfeygr. It appears os the dusié section of the fourth chhédasitra. 

The first threé members of the group of “ Chhédastitras"’ in Rij. L, M. ef, p. 227 1— the 
brihat-, lagha- and madhyama-vichana of the mahanisitha, are ‘stated by EKitinith to “treat 
of the penances to be performed by the Sadhus in o dotailed, abridged and middling manner 
respectively.’ I have uot found any other mention of this work, 

The sixth meraber of the same group paryushanikalpa, contains, according to Kiginath ; 
‘« directions as to the manner of observing fasts ond hearing the Kalpa Sdtra from the twelfth 
day of Bhadon | Bhadrapada] Baidi (dark fortnight)? to the 4th or Sth day of Bhidon Sudi 
(lunar, + ¢. light, fortnight)."" Is this the paryushunikalpanijjutti in 66 dryd belouging to the 

sdihatkert atitehé otittbasiddb? ya, titthasiddd ya |). « vachdiaal |) 1\) glorifies strangely 








 Suvidhiprabhyitiuich tirthakrité&ch saptasy arhtareshu,” soo p. 211 fg. 242, 358. | 
| érntotkirtanari in tho avach@ri, porhaps autaki, | 
® hadi, bahuladina, as audi, instead of dudi, duddhedine (or éakindina)- ee my treatiew on the Kriehnas 


janmiahtam! p. KO. 
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third part of “ Kalpasitra” (Jacobi, pp. 86-—95)? ‘This paryush, was commented on (see 
p. #76) hy Jinaprabha at the end of his samdéhavishaushadhi, 

See p. 82 on aughaniryukti and pp. 427, 429 on maranasamadhi. 

I give in conclusion a list of the texts which are either found in the Siddhinta itself 
(l—29), or are mentioned elsewhere (30 fr.) as belonging to the Sidd) but which ot present 
are no longer extant, at least as independent texts. 

[87] 1. divasiigarapannatti, aga 3, 3, 1, 4 1, see pp. 268, $89, aleo in the painna list in 
Avi. see pp. 427, 429 (whore there is but one sathgahagi on it). 

*. kammavivagadasin,’ ten ajjhayanas, aiga 3, 10,* see p. 270; of, Nos, 7, 10. 

3. bamdhadasiu, ten ajjh., aiga 3, io, see p. 273, 

4. ddgiddhidasiu, ten ajjh., ibid, 

5. dihadasiu, ten ajjh., ibid. (ef. up. 8R—19). 

6. samkhéviyndasin, (hid. ten ajjh. viz.:—4 3. khuddiya vimanapavibhatti, ». mahalliyé 
vim., % amgachiliya, « vaggachiliyé, .. vivihachiliyé, » Aronivavia, », Varanévavié 
(1vha"), «. Garnlévavaé, 2. Vélathdharévavaé, 49, Vésamanévavaé, All these titles recur 
in essentially the same order in the Nandi among the anathgapavittha text, group kiliya ; see 


pp. 13,14, In the kirikiis quoted on PR 223, 224 we find the statement that 1—5 belong to 
the fifth, and 6—10 to the twelfth year of study, 


‘, kammavivigajjhayana, ange 4, «, see p. 280; of, Nos, 2, 10. 

8. isibhisiya dévaldgachnyabbisiya, 44 ajjh., anga 4, 44; the isibhisiyéim also in the 
Nandi in the list of anamgapaviitha texts ; sce PP. 280, 250, 273, 402, 410, 403, 42, above pp. 13, 57, 58; 
on fishibhishita see also p. qe ® 4, 

9. dévalégachuyabhisiya, see just above and also p. 280. 

[88] 10. pivaphalavivagiim, 55 ajjh., Falpas. Jinach. § ¢7," see p. ara: of. Nos, 2, 7, 

1]. mahikappat, Avaiy, 8, ss, as first chhéasnttam, see PP: «8, ao; in the Nandi 
among the apathgapavittha texts, see p. 11 (mahikappasuam), 

12, kappiyikappiam, N among the anamgap., p. 11, 

13. chullakappasuam, %., p. 11, 

14. mahipannavani, i4., pp. 11, 84; see P. son. 

15. pamiyappamiiyam, ib., p. 11. 

16, périsimarndalam, id,, p. 12. 

17. matmdalappavesd, i, 

18. vijjacharanavipichchhad, {h, 

19, jhinavibbatti, i,, and in the Vidhiprapi among the painna, see p. age. 

20. marapavibhatti, in N among the anatigap., p, 12. 

#l. f&yavisobi, id. 

#2, viynriyasuam, id, 

23. samléhanssnam, tb, 

24. vihirakappd, ib, 

25. charanavihi, tb, 








a Wo posesss several texts on | ‘iviiga ; thus 167 Prikrit-githis by ina valle in Peterson's 
42f.; also 168 ditto by Garga did. X », — and, 
eee Ae om. 53, 81b,— and wynont the name of the wuthors, Nos. Bib, 106, 1614 
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26. dévitnddvavid, in N among the apatmgap., p. 14. 

27, utthiinasuam, ib.; ntthinnsuydiya chaiiré in the kdrikie quoted p, 224 as the subject 
of the study of the thirteenth year. 

28. samutthinasndé, p, 14. 

29. nigapariyavaliyad, i, 

$0. fistvisabhdvanad in the Pakshikasfitra ond the three simichdri texts, .; in the 
karikis cited p. 214 as designed for the fourteenth year. 

(89) 31. ditthivicabhivanid, id., for the loth year. 

82. chiranabhivanié (chiragasamanabh*), 1b., 16th year. 

$3. mahisuviga(eomina)bhivanid, ib., 17th year. 

$4. téaganisagga, ib., 18th year. According to Vidhiprapa title of the 15th book in 
ADA O, See P. ae, 

35. maranavishi, in Vidhiprap’ among the anamgap., see p. 12. 

$6, rihanapadiga, in the painna list in Avi., see p. aa7- 

37. athgavijja, tb. 

38. joisakaramdam, ib., and in the painna list of the Ratnasigara, see p. 4; cf p. 84. 

39. marnnasamill, in the painna list in Avi. and in Raj. L. M., see p. uaz; p» 86. 

40, titthégali, in the painna list in Avi., see p. as.® 

41. narayavibhatti, i. 

42, dévavijjiyi, in the painna list of the Ratnasigara, seo p. 431; ef. p. 84. 

Corresponding to the number of the 46 agamas which exist or are recognized as parts‘of 
the Siddhinta, we have 42 texts which are at present not extant. If we add panchakalpa’ 
and the two special vichanis of tho mahinisiha, and if we count singly the ten titles comprised 
in No. 6 (as is always the case in aiga 3 and elsewhere) — then the number of the texte no 
longer extant [90] is eight greater than the number of those in existence. It must, however, 
be confessed that the ten pieces collected in No. 6 are very brief in compass, since they are 
each couated as ono ajjhayanam; and the same may be the case as regards others of the texts 
now no longer extant, Nevertheless in the Siddhinta there are short texts and among the 
aiigas there is one and that is not smull (anga 4) which has but a single ajjh. 

If we take into consideration the conclusiona which we were obliged to adopt in regard 
to the loss of the mahAparinn’ chapter in aiga 1, in regard to the changes which anges 5, 
7—11, up. B—12 ore proved to have undergone, and im regard to the total loss of ange 12 
etc, otc. — it is at once evident that great uncertainty reigns in this department of Indian 
literature, deapite its seemingly firm articolation. The beginning of our knowledge is here con- 
temporary with the beginning of our doubts, One fnet is of cerdinal importance : — Noa. 6, 
27, 30—34 of the above list existed at the date of the kirikiis cited on p. 224, and formed 
an integral part of the sacred study. The portion of the extant Siddhanta that is mentioned 
in p. 224 besides these is but trifling in comparison. The ultimate significance of thia last 
assertion cannot, however, be seen at the present day. Cf. p. 225, 

In conclusion, I desire to extend my most hearty thanks to Dr. E. Leumann for the 
generous assistance he has rendered in reading the proof of this treatise, This assistance 
comprises very numerous corrections made on the basis of MSS. and printed matter which 
wore not accessible to me. I have also used to great advantage Kielhorn’s Report and 
especially Peterson's Detailed Report. 





4 The siddhapihndapeinnam ib. belongs to snga 12, seo pp- $55, 361. 
‘In Kielhorn’s report p. $4 there is mention made of » paichakalpastitrachGrpi by Amradévichiirys See 
p- 47. 
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EY GEO, FR. D'PENAA, 
No. 13.—The L[ll-treated Daughter-in-law. 

There once lived an old woman with her son and his wife, and after a few -yeare of 
married life the wife became pregnant. The old woman's gon, about this time, fitted out a 
ship to go to another conntry, but before going he asked his mother to take care of his wife as 
she was pregnant, and said : — “* Madld sikrd Adil té manjé tdvedvar sénfachd pant porél, ani sdkerf 
Adil (& ritpiachd panhh parél; Ifa son be born to me a shower of Bold will fall on my ship, 
but if a daughter then there will be a shower of silver,"’ 

Then bidding farewell to his wife and mother he went away. After a few months had 
pessed the wife felt her time of delivery approaching, and so she asked hor mother-in-law if she 
might tnke her cot into the sleeping-room (kimérd), but the old woman objected, saying: — 
“Kambra hai t6 dévan dharmdchd; The sleeping-room belongs to the gods and religious 
rites," 

Then the danghter-in-law asked if ahe might place it in the hall (sd/), and the mother-in. 
law again objected, saying: —“ Sdl Adi ff df{d baisdechaw;) The hallis mean t for people - 


to sit in," 






Upon this the daughter-in-law asked if she might place her cot in the verandsh ((afa), and 
for the third time the old woman objected, saying: —" Oafd adi t éfiad sdtiaichd ;" The verandah 
18 meant for passers-by to rest themselves.” 


The poor danghtér-in-law snw that there was no place in the house to he spared for her con- 
fnement, and at length resorted to a junglo, and there, under a mango-tree, wos delivered of a 
boy, She left the child under the tree and went bome, occasionally going back to give suck to 
the child. On the day the boy was born a shower of gold fell on his father’s ship, 
upon which he distiibnted sngar to the crew-and returned home. His mother, however, told 
him tales against his wife, and showed him an érénta (spice-grinding-stone), saying she 
had given birth to that stone! The husband's anger was roused against his wife, but he saw 
that he could do nothing and kept quiet, 


A few more years passed and the wifo was again pregnant. This time also her hneband 
proceeded ous voyage. Ho again asked his mother to inke care of his wife, which, of solves 
she promised to do; nnd enying: — “Mild aikrd Adil ia méné tdredvar sininehad pinta parél. 
ant aiart hiil  nipiachd pani parél: If x con be born to me there will full-on m- ehipashower - 
of gold, but if n danghtor is born there will be a shower of Bilver,” he went aAWwny. 

Some montlis after, when the time of her lnbour commenced, the wife again asked her 
mother-in-law if she might uso the sleeping-room, but she met with the samo objection ns 
before: —"“Kdmérd hai ti dévii dharindchd; The sleeping-room belongs to the gods and 
religious rites,” | 

She then asked for the use of the hall, but again came. the objection: —"S¢} jdi ¢é ana 
boisiveh ai; The hall is meant for people to sit in,” | 


Then the ose of the verandah was asked for, and again the old woman said; —"' Oagd hai 
 étiak zdtionchdé ;The verandah is meant for auch as come and go," | 


The poor woman, for the second time, waa refused a place for her confinement, and again 
went into the jangle and wns delivered onder 9 kasd troe (catchu-nut tree), where sho left the child 
and went home, occasionally going back to the tree to auckle it, For tho second time there fell 
a showor of goid on ber busband's ship, and, again distributing sugar to the crew, he returned 
home with great joy; but only to be disappointed, for the old woman again told him ~ lot of 


* Literally, ‘ the hall is for rising and sitting.’  - * Literally, ‘ the vorandah ls for euch as cou and go. 
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tales, and produced a bévatra (Goa broom), saying that his wife had given birth to it! The 
husband was very much incensed against his wife, but cooled his ire, and had patience 
with her. 

When a few more years had passed hia wife again became pregnant, and for the third time 
her hasband went on a voyage, leaving hia wife to the care of his mother, who promised all care 
and to take every precaation that would ensure a successfal delivery. Before he went away, he 
dnid : —“ Mald sikrd Adil té maajd tdrodcar siuiachd pant parél, ani slkri héil té ripiachd pdnbh 
parél; Should a son be born to me there will fall on my ship w shower of gold, but if a danghter 
hen a shower of silver.” 

Now in due time the wife felt her time approaching, and, therefore, asked her mother in-law 
if she might use the sleeping apartment, but she only got the same old answer: — “ Kdmbrd 
hdi té dicda dharmiché; The sleeping-room is assigned to the gods and religious rites.” 

So also when she asked for a place in the hall, she was told : —“ Sal hai 12 dtd baisdvchash ; 
The hall is meant for people to sit in.” 

She now pleaded for the verandah, but was put off by the same answer: — Oigd hat to 
éiiaa sdtivachd ; The verandah is meant for passers-by.” 

The poor woman saw no alternative, buat bad again to resort to the jungle, and was 
delivered this time of a daughter, under a tamarind tree (chiach), After her delivery she left 
the child there and went home, occasionally going back to suckle it. Her husband witnessed a 
heavy shower of silver, and, after again distributing sugar to the crew, retarned home ; but only 
to be disappointed for the third time, for he was now shewn a mdévali (date-palm broom). 

Now, this time the old woman told him so many tales that he was mad with rage. 
She told him to get rid of his wife, and said she would get him married to another. Her son 
believed every word that was told him, and having chastised his wifo most brutally, went 
and hanged hor on an Or tree ( Ficus religioea), and left her there s long time, Fortunately for 
her, however, there passed that why some goanids (cow-herds) who felt deeply for her, aud 
thought within themselves: —"' Dichdrisin Ad ginia AGE dn sind: pim dpi zdrvin tild; 
What offence the poor woman may have committed, who can say? But we will, nevertheless, 
set her free.” 

So they sot her free, and went their way to graze their cattle. She now went and 
fetched together her children, The two boya were pretty well advanced in years, and the girl 


had made wonderful progress in her growth. So they built s hut, and lived in ib. 
The old woman, in the meanwhile, made arrangements for getting her son married to 


another girl, and on the appointed day our hero was dressed up ready to go to the Church. But 
his former wife, who came to know that her husband was about to go to Church to be married 
to some one else, called to her children and taught them to say: — 

Ambid birchid ambayd dédd, kdail hiirchia kaslyd dddd, chinché biirché sflép bdyé, lal tépivdla 
dmcha bap, érdvar ténglét dmoht di, dharam kar gé kausdlné djé; Brother Mango from under 
the mango treo ; Brother Catchu-nut from onder the catchu-nat tree; ; ister Salép from under 
the tamarind tree; the man with the red hat is our father; our mother is hanging on the banian 
tree ; give alms, oh tale-telling grandmother !"' 

When they were able to repeat this by heart, she told them to go and say it near their father's 


taught them. ‘Their father, who had never seen them before, waa taken by their faces, and, as 
he did fot onderatand what they had said, he told them to repeat it again, upon which they 





said :—" 
Ambid barchid émbayd dddd, kéad birchid kasityd dddd, chiaché birohé slbp bdy6, lat téptedtd 
Amehd bdp, érdvar tdngléi dmchi ai, dharam kar gb kausdlnd ayé ; Brother Mango from under 
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the mango tree; Brother Catchn-nut from under the catchu-nut tree ; Stater Silip from under 
the tamarind tree; the man with the red hat is our father; our mother ig hanging on the banian 
tree ; give alma, oh tale-telling grandmother !" 

Their father called to his mother and told her to give them some frf.2 She came ont, but, 
suspecting who the children were, refused to give them anything. Their father, however, 
himself went.to the cook-house, and fetched some fré and gave them to the children. He then 
made them repeat what they said over and over again several times. At last he thonght there 
mast be some meaning attached to what they anid, and asked them where they had learnt it. 
The children told him that their mother had taught them. Upon this he told them to call 
their mother (his own wife), and when she came in his presence, he asked her whose children 
they were that were standing before them, and she said: <— “These children are yours and 
mine.” 

When she said this, ho told her to explain what it all meant. She then told him all: — 
How she bad been prevented from being delivered in the house on the plea that “ kdmbrd Adi td | 
déeia dharmacha, the aleeping-room belongs to the goda and religions rites: el Adi té. 
ifid baisdvcham, the hall is meant for sitting in : dafd Adi 10 Stiot rdtiaachd, the verandsh 
belongs to passerszby ;" and how she hal resorted to the jangle, where she was delivered first of 
a boy under a mango tree, a second time of another boy under a catcho-nnt tree, and the third 
time of a girl under s tamarind tree; and how each time she waa wont to go home leaving the 
children there, occasionally going to them to give them miJk*: and how his mother, whenever 
he came home, shewed him first an driatd (spice-grinding-atone), secondly a bévdird (Gea 
broom), and thirdly a mévdli (date-palm broom); and how, not content with these tricks, she 
had told him a great many tales. Upon this he embraced his wife and children, and asked 
her why she did not tell him all this long ago, even at the risk of her life. Then in a rage 
he took hold of his mothor, cut her into three pieces, and hung the pieces up on three 
After this he lived happily with his wife and children,4 














MISCELLANEA. 


1.—Caés. 


Even when it spills milk, breaks or destroys any 
valoable object or-kills sume pet bird, it ia never 
whipped or beaten in any way; but merely chid, 
and gently driven away by the voice : — while 
would be soundly thrashed. 

Such very mild ond considerate treatment 
might lead one to suppose that the cat is esteemed 
holy. But euch ia not the case. It is indeed 


regarded aa a useful animal to the extent that it | 


robes, books, and sacrificial food and the like, by 


* The process of making these “r# (singular 4r4) in similar to 
are made in the shape of ordinary band-bread, (rf are made by putting lumpe of wheaten dough, 
ased for p*l, into boiling oil. Or! are generally made on occasions of weddings and feasts. 
story is valuable aa ahewing where the second part of the extraordinary story of Bipkhéd? (ante, 


+ (This 


p Mam): om, — Ep.] 


destroy these. But otherwise the cat is consi - 
dered to be the most sinful being on earth, on 
account of ita constant desire for taking life, even 
when gorged with food, and its torture of ite 
victims. Its mild treatment is due to the 
belief that whoever causes the death of a 
eat, whether accidentally or otherwise, will 
have the sins of the cat transferred to his 
shoulders. And so great is the burden of its 
sing that even were one efr (2 Iba.) of butter for 
each mir on the cat's body offered in feeding the 
temple lampa before Buddhn's inage, the crime 
would not he expiated. Henge everyone is most 
carefyl to avoid incurring this calamity. And 
when a cat dies ita body is carried outside the 
village and deposited, if possible, at a place where 
L. A. Wanner. 





making pil! (moe ante, p. 143). Bot while p/ls 


thicker than that 
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NOTES ON AN AKCHMOLOGICAL TOUR THROUGH RAMANNADESA 
(THE TALAING COUNTRY OF BURMA). 
BY TAW SEIN-EO. 

r T NDER instroctions from the Government of Burma, I left Rangoon for Moulmein on 
}) the 5th December, 1891. As it was my intention to explore the whole of the country, 
which constituted the ancient Talaing kingdom of RAmafifindésa, with special reference to 
the elucidation of the history of the places mentioned in the Ealyani Inscriptions, I went 
down to Amherst by boat and returned to- Moulmein by land, and the notes now published are 

those that I was enabled to make by the way. 

The Mun or Talaing Isnguage is still spoken in the villages between Amherst and 
Moulmein, and is stiil tanght in the monastic schools there; but, owing to there being no 
Government grants-in-aid given for the encouragement of its study, it is not taught in the lay 
schools, The Talaing language has.a uniqué literature of its own; numbers of inscriptions 
are recorded in it; and certain questions relating to the ethnography, history, anti- 
Quities, and languages of the peoples inhabiting Burms are awaiting solution, because 
the Talaing literature is still a terra incognita. Considering that the study of the insigni- 
ficant dialects of the Karen language, which has no indigenous literature, and whose alphabet 
was invented by Doctor Wade, an American Missionary, in 1832, receives considerable en- 

ourage st would be well if the Education Department could see its way to recognize 
Talaing in the curriculum of studies for indigenous schools in those parts of the Tavoy, Amherst, 
Shwigyin, and Pegu districts, where it is-still spoken and studied. This measure would, no 
doubt, be pleasing to the Talaings, and would be a token of gracious, althongh late, recognition 
of the services rendered by their fellow-countrymen to the British in the fret and second 
Burmese Wars.! 

About 20 miles from Amherst is Wagard, originally founded by King Wigari near the 
close of the 13th Centery, A.D, The site of the old city is now completely covered with 
jungle; bot traces of its walls and moat still exist. Itis said that its walls were of laterite, 
and that images of the same material existed in its vicinity. But I saw neither the walls nor 
the images; apparently the laterite walls have served as road-metal for the contractors of the 
Public Works Department, and the images are hidden by jungle. I am not sure whether 
any excavations carried out at Wigard would bring to light any inscriptions or objects of 
arch@ological interest, 

On the 71th December, Pagat was visited. There are caves of great historical interest 
in ite neighbourhood. Piagit is the birth-place of Wigarf, who restored the Talaing 
monarchy after Rimafiiadéda had been subject to Burmese rule for over two centuries, and 18 
fall of historical sssociations. It was here that Daliban,? the *Hereward the Wake’ of the 
Talaings, utilized the strategic position of the place, and for long defied the Burmese forces of 
Alsungp‘syi) Alompra’s son and immediate successor, Naungddgyi,? The caves are nataral 
openings in hills of submarine limestone rock. Some of them are over 1,000 feet in height 
and have precipitous sides. It is reported that large boxes of Talaing palm-leaf manuscripts, 
which were originally hidden by patriotic Talaings to escape destruction from the ruthless 
hands of the Barmese conquerors, are deosying* in the sequestered parts of these caves. 
3 fe oree this p s of tho Talaing language. It is rapidly disappearing before 
Siesta ens Wr redsste tls tus unecabe lgpteaooe many Tolaings of their distinctive language. But 
historically it is quite.os valuable as Burmese, if not moreso. Tt is not desirable, speaking practically, to revive 
Talaing, but academically it preservation would be invaluable and a cbairin the Rangoon College might well 





3 d=o in Italian cosa, ® denaw in * law.” ‘ad 

4 Subsequently, I loarnt from priest of the Mshiyin kyawng (monastery) st Kad6, that complete sets of 
Talsing manuscripts are being preserved in the Royal Libraries at BanglSk. Tt would be a good thing to obtain 
«eet for the Bernard Free Library ot Rangoon. Perhaps the British Consnl could be moved to prefor a request to 
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There are now few persons, who can read and understand these manuscripts; but, whenever 
they shall have been interpreted by a trained scholar, they will throw a flood of light on Talaing 
history, and on the history of learned, religious, and comme-cial relations between Ramatna- 
diéa, Ceylon, and Southern India. They will also solve certain questions connected with Pali 
and Sanskrit philology and literature. 

Owing to want of time only two caves, namely, the Kogun and Pigat, could be visited. 
Tbe former presents a splendid sight. Its precipitous side facing the Kogun village is com- 
pletely covered by painted terra cotta tablets arranged symmetrically in the form of terraces 
and spires. Inside the cave are lying images of various sizes in different stages of decay and 
ruin. They are found to be made of the following substances : lead, brass, wood, stone, brick, 
and lacquerware. The majority of them bespeak their antiquity, as they differ from modern 
ones in the following particulars:— the head is surmounted by a spiral truncated cone 
cepresenting the Buddhist nimbus; the bristles of the hair are represented; the ears do not 
touch the shoalders; the forehead is prominent, but remarkably narrow ; the eyebrows, eyes, 
and lips are the most prominent features of the face; the body is short and stont and the 


head is disproportionately big; the limbs are foll and large ; the sole of the right foot is not 
displayed. 


No history is known to exist about the caves cf this neighbourhood ; nor is there any person, 
layman or priest, who can relate anything historically true about them. But, judging from the 
fact that Rimabdiadésa was subject to Cambodian rule from the 6th to the 10th century A. D,, 
and again to Siamese rule in the 14th century, it may be safely inferred that most of the images 
are of Cambodian or Siamose origin. The general architectural effect of the cave, and the 
resemblance of these images to those of Siam, favour this view, A closer examination in detail, 
however, might reveal the fact that some of the images were dedicated to Brahmanical worship, 
which was favoured by the ancient Kings of Cambodia, that others are of Sinhalese or 
Dravidian origin, and that there is eome relationship, historical, religions, and architectural, 
between the caves in the Amherst district and the cave temples of Cambodia and India, IT 
brought away three small wooden images with legends, now illegible, but conjectured to be in 
the Siamese characters inscribed on their pedestals, (See plate.) | 


The Paget Cave was next visited. It contains nothing of interest. It is now the 
home of bats, whose dung yields an annua. revenne of Re. 600. It would appear that the 
contents of this cave have been made away with in order to make room for the more valuable 
dung ! 


Near this cave is a monastery, now occupied by a priest from Upper Burma, Since the 
annexation of that province to the British Crown, numbers of Buddhist priests from it have 
settled down in this district. Owing to their reputed learning and their conversational powers, 
they are highly esteemed and are abundantly supplied with the necessaries of life. The 
Talaing priests are, as a rule, somewhat lax in their observance of strict precepts : & Bo 
they are possessed of boats and landed estates, drive about in bullock-carts, drink tea in the 
evenings, and smoke cigars in public! Such conduct is now being followed by the priests from 
Upper Burma, who appear to be imbued with the truth of the proverb: “At Rome, do as 
Rome does," The burden of supporting the priests, who do very little in return for their 
maintenance, and who idle away most of their time, because the educational work is better 
On an average about 100 honses support a kyawng, and every village that has am pretence 
to piety must havea kyaung of its own, The standard ot material counfet of the $iliaguee 
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INSCRIBED WOODEN IMAGES FROM THE KOGUN CAVE. 
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who maintain the kyaung, may be a low one, bat the pdngyf in cha Pr ape | 
the fat of the land. | péngytin charge kyaung is on 


On the 14th December, I visited EKékaraék,-which is inhabited b Burmans, Talain 
Shins, Karens, and Taung®iis. The TaungSis are an interesting ae They have o ie 
ture*® of their own, and I obtained a copy of a poetical work called Suttanippan (Suttenibhane 
or Nibbdnarutra).* The language of the Taung®as contains words bodily borrowed from the 
languages of the peoples by whom they are surrounded. The Taung®iis resemble their congen- 
ers, the Karens, in physical appearance; their build is thick-set, and they have full, roand, 
and heavy features. At Kokarék the Taung®f language is purer than at Thatén, although 
there have been many inter-marriages between the Taung@ds and the Shans. 


The meaning of the word ‘Taungta’ is Highlander, in contradistinction to the people of 
the lowlands. A similar distinction obtains in Cambodia, the ancient Kingdom of the Ehmers.? 
The latter M. Mouhot describes thus: — “Having a great taste for music, and being gifted 
with ears excessively fine, with them! originated the fam-tam, so prized among the neighbour- 
ing nations; and by uniting its sounds to those of a large dram, they obtain music tolerably 
harmonious. The art of writing is nnknown to them; and as they necessarily lead a wander- 
ing life, they seem to have lost nearly all traditions of the past. The only information I could 
extract from their oldest chief was, that far beyond the chain of mountains which crosses the 
country from north to sonth, are other people of the high country (such is the name they give 
themselves; that of savage wounds them greatly), that they have many relations there, and 
they even cite names of villages or hamlets as far ag the provinces occupied by the 
Annamite invaders. Their practice is to bury their dead.” The above description would, with 
slight modifications and with the exception of the part relating to their ignorance of the art of 
writing, answer very well for that of the TaungSis, 


The Taungtis call themselves Phas, i. ¢., ancient fathers, and have a tradition that large 
numbers of them emigrated years ago from their original seat of Thatén to a State of the same 
name in the Shin country. Since then they have borrowed largely from Shin literature: in 
fact, their books, most of which have been translated from Shin, contain a large admixture 
of Shin words.® 


The Taungtd alphabet appears to have a closer affinity to that of the Talaings or the 
Burmans than to that of the Shins, as it recognises the medial letters, which are absent in 
Shin. The one poculiarity deserving of notice in the pronunciation of the letters is the 
Indian sound accorded to the letters of the palatal class, +... q is pronounced chi and 
nots, as the Tibetans, Burmans, and Talaings pronounce. This is o remarkable fact 
showing the probability of the Taung®ds having received their alphabet direct from Indian 





colonists,!? 
§ My authority for thia is the following oxtract of a note from a gentleman of the Amorican Mission to 
Lieutenant Newmarch :— 


“The Toungthoos have o written langnage and books, and kyoungs and priests. I have aeen their books, and 
on the fall of Sebastopol I printed the Governor-General's proclamation for Lieutenant Burn in Toungthoo, bat 
I confess it waa the first and only thing that waa ever printed in Toungthoo."—Yule's Mision to Ava, Appendix 
M., page 355, 

* (This is now inthe British Moseum. Dr, Cushing informs me that Tanng td MES, are frequently to be mot with 
in Shin monasteries, ond that the commonest text of all is the Suftamippan.—Ep, } 

* Fide Mouhot's Traoels in tha Control Parts of Indo-China, Cambodia, and Laos, page 24. 

© Savages to the East of Cambodia, called by tha Cambodians their elder brothers. 

* (Dr. Cushing informs me that the Tanngt4 Language is closely related to that of the Pghd Karens and that « 
Taung 6d can easily loarn to make himself intelligible to a Pebi Karen in a short time.—Ep.] 

_ ™ [It may some day help much in determining the original sound of many Burmese words, which, no doubt 
hare, in historical times, changed their sounds.—Eop. ] 
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who maintain the kyaung, may be a low one, but the péngyf in charge of the kyaung is fed on 
the fat of the land, i 


_ Onthe 14th December, I visited Kokarék,-which is inhabited by Burmans, Talaings, 
Shins, Karens, and Taungtis. The Taung®is are an interesting people. They have a liters- 
ture’ of their own, and I obtained a copy of a poetical work called Suttanippan (Suttanidbdna 
or Nibbdnasutra).© The language of the TaungSas contains words bodily borrowed from the 
languages of the peoples by whom they are surrounded. The Taung%is resemble their congen- 
ers, the Karens, in physical appearance; their build is thick-set, and they have full, roand, 
and heavy features. At Kokarék the Taungti language is purer than at Thatén, although 
there have been many inter-marriages between the Taung@is and the Shins. 


The meaning of the word *Taung®’ is Highlander, in contradistinction to the people of 
the lowlands. A similar distinction obtains in Cambodia, the ancient Kingdom of the Khmers,? 
The latter M. Mouhot describes thus: — “Having a great taste for music, and being gifted 
with ears excessively fine, with them® originated the fam-fam, so prized among the neighbour- 
ing nations; and by uniting its sounds to those of a large drum, they obtain music tolerably 
harmonious. The art of writing is unknown to them; and as they necessarily lead a wander- 
ing life, they seem to have lost nearly all traditions of the past. The only information I could 
extract from their oldest chief was, that far beyond the chain of mountains which crosses the 
country from north to south, are other people of the high country (such is the name they give 
themselves; that of savage wounds them greatly), that they have many relations there, and 
they even cite names of villages or hamlets as far as the provinces occupied by the 
Annamite invaders. Their practice is to bury their dead.” The above description would, with 
slight modifications and with the exception of the part relating to their ignorance of the art of 
writing, answer very well for that of the Taung®Bis. 


The Taung¥ds call themselves Phas, i. «., ancient fathers, and haven tradition that large 
numbers of them emigrated years ago from their original seat of Thatin to a State of the same 
name in the Shin country. Since then they have borrowed largely from Shin literature: in 
fact, their books, most of which have been translated from Shin, contain a large sdmixture 
of Shin words.’ 


The Taung#o alphabet appears to have o closer affinity to that of the Talaings or the 
Burmans than to that of the Shins, as it recognises the medial letters, which are absent in 
Shin. The one poculisrity deserving of notice in the pronunciation of the letters is the 
Indian sound accorded to the letters of the palatal class, ¢.7.,4 is pronounced ch and 
nots, as the Tibetans, Burmans, and Talaings pronounce. This is a remarkable fact 
showing the probability of the Taung®ls having received their alphabet direct from Indian 
colonists,!° 








* “ My authority for this is the following oxtract of a note from « gentleman of the American Mission to 
Lientenant Nowmarch :-— 

“The Toungthoos have a written language and books, and kyoungs and priests. Ihave seen their books, and 
on the fall of Sebastopol I printed the Gorernor-General’s proclamation for Liowtenant Burn in Toungthoo, but 
l confess it waa tho fret and only thing that waa ever printed in Tonngthoo.""—Yule's Mission to Ava, Appendix 
M., pago 355. 

* [This is now in the British Museum. Dr. Cushing informs me that Tanng®d MES, are frequently to be met with 
in Shin monasteries, and that the commonest text of all is the Suffanippan.—Ep. | 

T Fide Mouhot's Travels in the Central Parts of Indo-China, Cambodia, and Laos, page 24. 

® Savages to tho East of Cambodia, called by the Cambodians their elder brothers. 

Tanng Sd can easily learn to make himself intelligible to a Pgh) Karen in a abort time,—Ep.) | 

[It may some day holp much in determining the original sound of many Burmese words, which, no doubt 
hare, in historical times, changed their sounds.— Eb. ] 
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The Taung¥o language, as evidenced by the comparative vocabulary shown below, 
has closer affinity to Burmese than to Shin or Talaing : 






.«.| One, 


Ni-pa i “Fe -«-| Two, 
Bén-pa . , ees .| Three. 
Lit-pa : ae , .--| Four. 
Negat-pa = ass nti 
Bii-pa em a+] Six; 
Niv-pa -..| Seven, 
Bit-pi =... : | Bight. 
Kut-pa 200 ss --.| Nine, 
mie ; a: . oa || Ten, 
Mii Sun. 
Li «| Moon. 
Cha «| Star. 
Phi : «| Father. 
Mei oe | Mother. 
Lé ‘ ro 1 --.| Man, 





On the 28th, I started for Thatén and reached it on tho same day. DPatén, as the name 
spelt Thatin, Thahtun, and Thatone, is pronounced, haa heen identified by Burmese and Talaing 
writers as the Suvannabhiimi of the Buddhist books, and the Aurea Regio of Ptolemy and 
others. It ia bounded on the east by the Dinganék Range, which is abont 12 miles long, and 
trends from north to south. On the west is an immense rice plain, which is about 15 miles in 
breadth, and beyond that is tho sea, In the rainy season the plain is covered by water and 
navigation over it by boat is possible. 

According to a Talaing tradition, Thatén was founded by Stharaja, a contemporary of 
Gauinma Buddha. In choosing the site of the now city he consulted his foster-father, the 
Rishi of Zingyaik, and was advised to select a spot where gold was found, and to which a 
large population would be attracted ina short time. Tho spot where the Jubilee Memorial 
Fountain, erected in 1888, is now playing, is still pointed out as the site of the palace of 
Sthariji and Manuhd, the first and last kings of Thatén: Close by is the gold-bearing stream 
of the Shwégyaung Sin, which is perennial and issues from the Dingantk (Singanika) Hill. 
Gold is still worked by isolated individuals at the beginning and close of the rainy season, but 
the quantities obtained are not commensurate with the amount of Isbour involved. 

There are five Talaing inscriptions at Thatdn : four in the enclosure of the Shwézdyan 


Pagoda, and the remaining one pnder a banyan tree at Nyaungwai g ‘Ther "pilicdesanke 
indicates that their age is about 400 yoars. | an 


Three brick buildings near the Shwéziyin Pagoda are known as the libraries, whence 


Andrat‘izd, King of Pagin, is said to have removed the “five elephant-loads of Buddhist 
scriptures” in 1057 A. D, 





it Pd denotes an individual unit. Yao PAP i lage ae 
emt a cognate form, pronounced with the heavy tone, 


+ Ck in Taung®ai is interchangeable with # in Burmese 
Sle nent moans fire in Burmese ; but tho primitive itive conception ofthe aun as the source of Aeaf may bare 


llable to which | in) 
8 2 as of in ‘pais.’ syllable which it is affixed should be pronounced with the heavy tone. 


ia employed aa a numeral 


™ Ky = ch in Burmese as often as not. 
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Terra cotta tablets, inserted in niches in the Pagyap‘ayé (pagoda) within the same 
enclosure are of considerable interest. Most of them have been destroyed, and the meaning of 
the representations is not accurately understood. But they appear to indicate that the people, 
whoever they were, who constructed these tablets, undoubtedly professed Brahmanism or 
Hinduism, and that they had attained to some degree of civilization. Siva with his trident 
is the predominant figure; conveyances are drawn by single ponies, and women wear their 
hair in big knots at the back of the head. The features of the persons represented are of 
Mongolian cast, and resemble those of the Karens and Taungtis of the present day.!? 


The DagyAp‘ayd, in common with other sacred edifices built by the Talaings, is constructed 
of hewn laterite; and the existence of several tanks in its vicinity indicates the source whence 
this building material was obtained. 

There are three sculptures in bas-relief on stone, representing Vaishnava symbols, lying 
in the enclosure of the Assistant Commissioner's Court-house, These have been removed to the 
Phayre Museum at Rangoon.'* 


Mat (i.c. spirit) worship is still, asin other parts of Burma, one of the prevailing forma 
of belief at Thatén, I visited the temple of the Nat called Phé-phé=Grandfather. Tradition, 
which is, in this case, primd facie palpably false, saya that, when this NAt waa ao human being, 
he was charged by Sina and Uttara, the Buddhist missionaries who visited Rimafifiad(éa in 
the third century B,C., to safeguard Thatin against the attacks of the bilis or ogres. The image 
of Phé-phd represents an old man of about G0 years of age, sitting cross-legged, with a white 
fillet round the head, anda moustache and pointed beard. The forehead is broad and the 
face bears an intelligent expression. The upper portion of the body is nude, and the lower is 
dressed in a chék pas, or loin-cloth, of the zigzag pattern so much prized by the people of 
Borma. The right hand rests on the right knee, and the left is in the act of counting the 
beads of a rosary. The height of the figure is about five feet. In the apartment on the left of 
Phéi-phd is an image representing a benign-looking wun, or governor, in full official dress. 
Facing the second image in a separate apartment is the representation of a wild, fierce-looking 
64, or military officer, in uniform. The fourth apartment on the left of the 64 is dedicated to 
o female ndt, who is presumably the wife of Phi- -phé. Bat there is no image representing 
her. Itisa noteworthy fact that, as it would be if in India and Ceylon, this temple is held 
in veneration by various nationalities professing different creeds, The images of the ndts are in 
a good state of preservation, as they are in the custody of a medium, who gains a comfortable 
livelihood thereby. An annual festival, which is largely attended, is held in their honour. 
These ndfs sre to my mind clearly an embodiment of hero-worship, representing some benevo- 
lent and sympathetic Burmese governor and his relatives, who left behind them « kindly 
memory. is 

On the 31st December, I visited tho K6kbénndéy6n Hill, which is about eight miles to the 
west of Bilin. On the top of the hill are two images representing the Buddhist missionaries, 
86na and Uttara, ‘in a recumbent posture and with their hands clasped towards a atone vessel 
placed between them. The vessel is reputed to contain a hair of Gantama Buddha. Around 
Sdna and Uttara are the figures of yahadndas, or Buddhist saints, with full, round, and heavy 
features. The foreheads of these figures are broad and prominent, but retreating ; the nose is 
big and long; and the month large, At the four corners of the platform on the top of the hill, 
Se ee half man, half beast, phason lle limdaanedictesmeour Manusstha. 








Sh dasoripticn f thane tablets te given at pagee 716 aud 727 of the Britush Burme Gosetieer, Vol. If. ‘1Yae uss 
personally quite agree with the statements in the tert and will endeavour to abow, in a paper now preparing for 
pablication in this Journal, tha’ all the Thatin sculptures are quite compatible with the Buddhist onlt.—Ep. ] 

™ casi (toa deer oe it ia probably yet premature to state their precise 
nature.— 

@ (I may note that, when I was in Thatin, I was told that they represent a Portuguese governor and his staff, 
and that they are consulted before entoriug om any kind of project. Lf they amile the project will succeed, —Ep.] 
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There is no such Pali word, but the term has been coined to designate a monster with one 
human head and two lions’ bodies. The ‘origin' of the manweriha is thus recorded in the 
Ealyani Inscriptions :— 

“The town (Gélamattikanagara= the modern Ayetbtma in the Shwigyin district) was 
situated on the sea-shore ; and there was a rakkhasi, who lived in the sea, and was in the habit 
of always seizing and devouring every child that was born in the king's palace. On the very 
night of the arrival of the two théras, the chief queen of the king gave birth toa child. The 
rakkhasi, knowing that a child had been born in the king's palace, came towards the town, 
surrounded by 500 other rakkhasas, with the object of devouring it. When the people saw the 
rakkhad, they were stricken with terror, aud raised a lond ery. The two théras, perceiving 
that the rakkhasi and her attendants had assumed the exceedingly frightful appearance of lions, 
each with one head and two bodies, created (by means of their supernatural power) monsters 
of similar appearance, but twice the number of those accompanying the rekkhas, and these 
monsters chased the rakkhasas and obstructed their further progress. When the pisdchas saw - 
twice their own number of monsters created by the snpernatural power of the two tiéras, they 
eried out: ‘Now we shall become their prey, and being stricken with terror, fled towards the 
pen.” 


Fergusson, in his History of Indian and Eastern Architecture (page 622), makes the follow- 
ing pertinent remarks on the origin of this monster: “ This illustration (of the Shwédagén 
Pagoda at Rangoon) is also valuable as showing the Inst lineal descendant of these great 
human-headed winged lions that once adorned the portals of the palaces at Nineveh ; but after 
nearly 3,000 years of wandering ond ill-treatment have degenerated into these wretched 
caricatures of their former selves,’"?° 

In an ima ge-house at the foot of the hill is & brass bell on which the old Talaing insorip- 
Hon has been effaced, and a modern Burmese one engraved. It is, perhaps, hopeless to 
recover « copy of the ancient inscription. | 

On the Ist January 1892, I visited the Tisaung Pagoda at Zoékthék village, which is 
about 6 miles tothe north of Bilin. The basement of the pagoda is constructed of blocks of 
laterite, each about 2 feet by 11 feet by 1 foot in dimension. Some of the images, aa well as 
the receptacles for offerings, &c., placed around it are of the same material, and bear traces 
of ornamentation. In the neighbourhood are sculptures in relief engraved on large laterite 
blocks, which are so arranged as to form panels on the face of a wall or rampart of earth 450 
feet long and 12 feet high. They are known as the sindat-myindat (elephants and horses of 
war); but the representations are those of elephants and tigers, or lions, alternately with those 
of nats interspersed between them,"* | | 

The Eélapa (Kélasa) Pagoda — tho Eélisabhapabbatachétiya™ of the Ealyant 
Inscriptions — waa visited on the 2nd January. It is situated on a steep hill about 2,000 feet 
high, and appears to have been renovated. It derives ite sanctity from the tradition that, like 
the Eyaiktiyd and Kékbénniytn Pagodaa, it contains one of the three hairs given by Gautama 
Buddha to the Rishi Kéliga. Near the pagoda are two stone insoriptions out by Eing 
Dhammachétl. They sre in the Talaing character. The engraved portion of one has been 
entirely destroyed and only the socket remains standing, while half of the other has been broken, 
Only one manussiha, facing seawards, is found on the pagods platform. Numbers of sqnare 
tt with the representation of a lotus flower impressed upon them are lying about the 

8. 

* [The very remarkable , in : , whieh | he - 
the winged wo Nira Sov st ta Ses Sat A GDN, Sy meme) 
Burma to the winged ball. An intermediary form of the chin®é in perhaps to be seen in the two lions couchant 
(= chin?) from the Amarivat! Tope in the British Musoum.—Ep, ] 

" [They probably were intended to represent a military expedition. See below, note 29.—Ep.] 

1 [The syllable bhd in this word is remarkable, and ooours, apparently as» local peculiarity, in other Palicisms 
ofthe Talaings. 3.y,, Tikumbhachéti + the modern Palicized name of the Shwédagin Pagoda. —Ep.] 
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The Kélisa Hill abounds in plants used in Burmese medicine. The plant, called maukk‘add, 
is employed as an antidote against anake-poison, and another, called Eveégaungeawet, is used in 
ouring hydrophobia. 

On the same day, the village of Ayetboma, which is four miles off, was visited. Tt is the 
ancient Taikkulf and the Gélamattikanagara of the Ealyini Inscriptions. Dr. Forch- 
hammer in his Notes on the Early History and Geography of British Burma, II. page 7, says: 

“Though the seashore is now about twelve miles** to the west, this place was still an impor- 
tant seaport in the 16th and 17th centuries; it is marked on the map of Professor Lassen as 
Takkala, but erroneously placed a few miles north of Tavoy. Cables, ropes, and other vestiges 
of sea-going vessels are still frequently dug up about Taikkuli.”™* 


As to Golamattikanagara (for Gila read Skr. Ganda), if the evidence afforded by the 
Kalyani Inscriptions can be relied on, the settlement in Suvanyabhtimi was apparently 
colonized from Bengal during one of the struggles for supremacy between Buddhism 
and Brahmanism and possibly Jainism also."* At the conclusion of the third Buddhist 
Council it was remembered by the mother-country, and missionaries were sent to it in order to 
re-establish community of faith. 


There used to be « Talaing inscription near Ayetbama, but it was removed to the 
Phayre Miseum at Rangoon about eight years ago, Traces of a wall and moat still exist, and 
fragments of pottery and of glazed tiles are found in the neighbourhood, 


Pegu was reached on the night of the 3rd haere 5 Extensive rnins are extant on the 
east and west face of the town. The rnina at Zaingganaing, on the west side, comprise those 
of EalyanisimA, Mahichéti, Yabsmys, Kyaikpun,** and Shwigigyl. There sre ten 
inscriptions at EKalydnisimé, one at Yabemy and twenty-two at Shwigigyl. Between 
Kalyagisimaé and Mahfchéti is an enormons image of Gautama Bnddha in a recumbent posture, 
measuring about 181 feet in length, Treasare-hunters have been hard at work among these 
ruins, and T am told that their acts of vandalism are countenanced both by the péngyts and the 
native officials, who expect a share in the “finds.” Most of the stone inscriptions have been 
broken by treasnre-hunters, or by pagoda slaves, who were anxious to obliterate the record of 
their origin. In some cases, the names of persons dedicated as pagoda slaves have been 
carefully chiselled out,"" 


Pogu is the Thebsid of Ramafifiadésa, as Pagin is of Burma Propor, and its ruins 
have great claim to a detailed archeological survey. The EKalyanisima is the most interesting 
of all. (See plate No. 1,) It is an ancient Hall of Ordination, to which Buddhist priests from 
all parts of Borma, and even from Ceylon and Siam, used to flock to receive their upasampadd 
ordination. Close by are ten stone-slabs covered with inscriptions on both sides. 
All of them ore more or less broken, but the sues which are lying scattered about are 











SAIC Slat Gis Pb ise bode enaeediilan ou tas od At iy dine to dy Ge diss he of ably vilcawes ass 
derived their wealth and prosperity from the rico trade, were coder water. 

™ The subject of the identification of thie place with the Takdila of Ptolemy and the Kalah of Arabian Geographers 
in discussed, op, cit., at pages 12—1f, and at pages 198 and 199 of McCrindle’s Ancient India described by Ptolemy. 

® The Kaly4p! Inscriptions (1476 A. D), obverse of firet stone, cay “ this town is called to thin day Gijamati- 
kanagara, becanse it contains many mod and wattle houses resembling those of the Gila people." 

® Four colossal images of Buddha sitting cross-legged, back to back, and facing the cardinal points. The 
height of cach image is about 0 fect; the thamb measures 5 feet, the arm from the inner elbow-joint to the tip of 
the middle finger 3) fect, the distance from knee to knee 62 feat, The images represent the four Buddhss, who 
hare appeared in thia Kalpa, namely, Kakusnodha, Kinagamane, Kassape, and Gautama, Similar images are found 
at Pagina, the prototype being probably those of Angkor Thim. [These peculiar images are clearly Cambodian, 
and form a tower of the ordinary Cambodian trpe, Terra cotta tableta, much mutilated unfortunately, found in 
the neighbourhood clearly represent Cambodian figures, such os are common in Poom-Penh.—Ep. j 

[A common and unfortunate practice all over Burma.—Ep.] 
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capable of restoration. Their average dimensions are about 12 feet high, 4 feet 2 inches wide, 
and 1 foot and 3 inches thick, They were set up by King Dhammachéti afier he had founded 
the Kalydgisimé in 1476 A.D. The language of the inscriptions is partly Paji and partly 
Talaing. (See plate No. 2.) Numerous copies of the Paji portion on palm-leaf are extant, 
and from two of them I have prepared 6 text transcribed in the Roman character." The 
great value of the Kalyinl Inscriptions resta on the detailed information they give of the 
manner in which simds (pings) should be consecrated in order to secure their validity, of the 
intercourse of Pegu and Burma with Ceylon and Sonthern India in the 15th century A. D., and 
of the Burmese view of the apostolic succession of the Buddhist priesthood. 


The Mabachéti Pagoda is a huge pile of brick and Ilsterite, built by Hanbawadi 
S‘inbytyin about the middle of the 16th century A.D. Only the square basement now 
remains, measuring sbout 320 feet wide at the base, and about 170 feet high. 

Nothing definite is known about the roins of Yabémyd, Eyaikpun, and Shwégigyi. In the 
neighbourhood of the last-named Pagoda, glazed terra cotta tablets exhibiting, in relief, figures 
of human beings and animals were found lying ecattered about. A nomber of such tablets 
have been collected in Mr, Jackson's garden near the Kalyiglsimaé, All these should be 
acquired by Government and sent to the Phayre Museum at Rangoon, They appear to have 
been manufactured by colonists from India.** 

The religions buildings at Pegu suffered greatly at the hands of the Portuguese 
adventurer, Philip de Brito y Nicote, aliss Maung Zingi, who held his Court at 
Syriam at the beginning of the 17th century, and also at the hands of Alompra's soldiery, 
who, being incensed at the acte of sacrilege committed by the Talaings during their ephemeral 
conquest of Burma Proper, wreaked their vengeance when their iurn came, It is suid that 
Maung Zinga, who was originally a ship-boy, and was stationed at Syriam to watch events 
and to represent his master, the King of Arakan, entertained ambitious designs of holding 
Pegu as a dependency of the Crown of Portugal and of converting the Peguana to Christianity, 
For the attainment of this object, he allied himself with ByinnyA Dali, the Governor of 
Martaban, who was tributary to Siam, and opened commanications with the Viceroy of Goe. 
He failed in his object and met with his death, because he had alienated the sympathy of 
the people by breaking down their religious buildings and shipping off to Goa the treasures 
obtained therefrom in “five ships.” In the plaintive words of the bemaing or history of 
the Shwémédd Pagoda: “ Maung Zinga was a heretic, who, for ten years, searched for pagodas 
to destroy them. Religion perished in Riimaiiia, and good works were no longer performed.” 

The Shwégdgelé Pagoda is in a good state of preservation. Its basement consista of a 
gallery containing 64 images of Buddha, each 4 feet 8 inches high, which were apparently 
constructed by Siamese architects. It is octagonal in shape, and is a remarkable structure. 
On each side is an entrance, 6 feet high by 3 feet 2 inches wide, and ? feet 2 inches long; these 
entrances lead to an interior gallery, 5 feet 2 inches wide and 7 fest 3 inches high : the entire 
gallery, passing round the central portion, measures 246 fect, 
relict on a tablet of sandstone measuring 5} feet by 4 feet. The image has an Indian cast of : 
features, and is fabled to be shackled with fetters owing to ita having once fled from Pega, 
It is said that this image, aa well ag « similar one of the same name on the eastern face of the 
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™ [To be published later in this Journal. With help from the Government, generously sooorded, I am making 
an effort to restore these invalnable documents to their original condition and to preserve them from fur 
injury.—Ep.] . 

(Through Mr. Jackson's kindness and aaa result of a visit by myeelf to the spot, over 100 of thoes tablets 
have been secured for the Phayre Mnsenm, Foor are in the Pitt-Eivera Moseum at Oxford and two in the British 
Musram. They represent the march, battle and defeat of a foreign (ogre) army. Those found at the other spot 
mentioned in this article, represent what I take to be Cambodian figures of nobles, and perhaps, aselent Siam ao 
aleo. A few are inscribed in the Kyanked (Kiousa) character, Personally, I should doubt their Indian origin —Er,] 
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city, were brought away from Taikkuli. The resemblance between them and the figure 
of Avalikitéévara™ is very striking, and suggests the idea that they have probably been 
modified from an Indian original to suit new surroundings, 


Near this image was picked up a small terra cotta tablet bearing s Sanskrit 
legend which, with other old images lying about the place, was apparently obtained by 
ransacking the relic-chambers of ancient pagodas. This tablet, now in the British Museum, 
is of peculiar interest. Some years ago half dozen similar tablets were presented to that 
museum, which were found at Buddha Gayi; and the probable history of the specimen found 
at Pegu is that it was brought from Gayfi as part of the collection of relica procured 
by the Mission sent thither by king Dhammachétiin the latter half of the 15th Century, 
A. D., and deposited in the relic-chamber of some pagoda erected after their return, The 
legend is said to be the formula of the “three refuges.” The general character of the tablet, 
independently of the inscription on it, is distinctly Indian.” 


‘The eastern face of Pegu was visited on the 5th January. The Shwémodo Pagoda, 
said to contain two hairs of Gantama Buddha enshrined by Mahasila and Chijasila, sons of 
Pindakamabasétthi of ZaungtA, was being re-gilt under the supervision of its trustees. The 
Pagoda was last repaired by Béddp'syé, abont a hundred years ago, and a broken inscription 
recording this meritorions act is lying on the Pagoda platform. There is also an ancient brass 
bell said to have been presented by ByinnyA Dala after his conquest of Ava in 1752 A. D.™ 

Like the Shwédagin Pagoda at Rangoon, the Shwémidd is a Buddhist shrine of great 
sanctity. Successive kings of Burma and Pega lavished their treasures on ib In repairing and 

mlarging it, When originally built, it was only 75 feet high, but as it now stands, it is about 
288 feet high, and about 1,350 feet in circumference at the base. 


A little to the north-east of the Shwémddo is a small hill, fabled to have been the resting- 
place of two hanwa birds, when the region about Pega was under the sea. At the foot of this 
hill are two octagonal pillars of fine granite. The length of one is about 11 feet and that. of 
the other is about 5. ‘They bear no inscriptions, but a tradition is current that they were 
erected by kuld, i. e,, foreign or Indian, merchants, who subsequently claimed the country as 
their own by virtuc of pre-occupation, and that they were driven out by a Talaing prince. 
However, the true history of the pillars appears to be that, like a similar granite pillar in the 
ancient town of Tenasserim (Tanin®iy!) in the Mergui District, they were erected when 
Rimaditadésa was subject to Siamese rule, to mark the centre of the ancient city of HarhsAvati, 
and that most probably human beings were buried alive below the pillars, in the belief 
that the spirits of the deceased would keep an unremitting watch over the city. 


which is situated at the south-east corner of the city walls, At about 700 yards from the 
southern face is Jétavati, the encampment of Alompra, who beleaguered Pegu in 1757 A. D- 


Within the walls are visible the sites of the palaces of the great kings of Hamsivati, such as 
eee 
* Plate LV. of The Cave Temples of India, by Forgusson and Burgess. | 
M [The logend of tho Pogu epecimen is by iteclf mostly illegible, but s nearly identical specimen from Gayf at the 
“ three refuges." There must either have been some reciprocity in the prodaction of these votive tablets batween 
haa what appeat to be imitations of the Kyawked characters of Parma, m resembling those on t mikeeorin 
Ta teat trhncre in the International Numismata Orientalio, Vol. TII., Plates IT, and IV., and another 
has figured some of these tableta, which, he calls seals, in his mew book, Mahabodhi, Plate XXIV. These aro 
© It is anid that the Shwhlagin waa raised to ita present height in the lant contury by the Eurmesa in order 
to overtop the Shwémaxd of the Talaings, 
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Hanbawadi S'inbyayin known to European writers as Branginoco,” Yasadarit,* and 
Dhammachéti, Traces of a double wall and moat are also seen, the walls being in good 
condition, 


I have now traversed through the whole of the ancient Talaing Kingdom of Eamanfia- 
désa proper. The stone inscriptions are the chief of many objects of archwological value and 
should, if practicable, for the Purpose of preservation, be removed to the Phayre Museum at 
Rangoon, In the case, however, of inscriptions, whose size and weight render their removal to 
Rangoon unadvisable, they should be collected at some convenient and central place and 
arrangements should be made to protect them from the weather. If they remain in sifu they 
are linble to become defaced or weather-worn, Manuscripts of historical interest are extremely 
scarce; the architectural stractures have in too many cases been renovated in the modern 


clicit any information regarding the existence of any records, lithic or otherwise, in the Aééka 
character, The absence of any records in this character, both in Rimaiiiad’ia and at Pagan, 





holder called | rd of » Whatever the first part of the word might mean.—Ep.] 
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deatl-bird in South India ....., a 224 
declemivn of cuusonuntal bases in the in- 
scriptivus at Gimmér §, at Kapur di Giri 12, 
i the remaining edicts 10]:— of vocalic 


a eS Pe See 


| disguise in folktales, effected by a skin... Pebnasans 







45 





points of difference in the traditions as to 
the pontifical succession, discussed 57-f.:— 
details of the differences in names ond 
dates of the pontifical waccession amoung 
the 62-63 :— Patsivalis of the . Od &. 
Dinachintiman, wife of Kuld+ ‘tanga-Chila... 233 
disease, Shin notions as to the reeg and 
cuuse of , ves 115 


divination— by means of shooting an arrow 

at random 1ivt;— Indian, as recorded in 

the Bower MS, 129 f.:— in ancient Indig 

by dice 132 f.:— among the Jains 21¢-— 

by fowl's bones among the renee «= S18 
divorce among the SbAns....... cow 119 


eating, superstition connected with, in 
Miidras .. ee ea PP SGD mer ag coe ee 
eclipse, cuatosis’l in iaaae. | ae 


Ono 
vvveee 129 


egys used for divination 20 ; hye use © of, in 


bance in thy inscriptions eb GirnirSf,at | Mss ashe Ga SAmante. Bhaja = cia 
oe Giri 12, in the remaining edicts 197: is a Saiva temple at Wiis sea wire AST 
167 :— of prononns in the inscriptions at Eiaéiliuagara = Worangal nee 1-4 
Girnir 6, in the inscriptions gt Kapur di elephants, images of, us offerings ........... o 


Giri 12 £., in the remaining edicts 103 :— of 
numerals inthe ingeriptions at Girndr 6, 
Kapur di Giri 13, in the remaining edicts... 104 


degree of the sun specified in dates .4..0..ce0 | 49 | 


Dévunandin, the author of the Jaiacudra- 
ryt nm... 
Deévagiri = Daulatahad 
Deévapila — his dopplnatiake: grant’ feand at 
Dungir 255; genealogy of... 
Deri == Nigi . chascs pba denasjepaae OR 
Dhammachcti of Pega, bis HS inscriptions — 
at th» Kalydnizimé near Pen ,. . 
Dhurwiditva = probably Suanitrh Gupta 
45 :— of Vijsyapura .... - 169 
Dhritishéna, a Jain ten SON 
diaieets, literary, of aucient iidinheds Vedic, 
clussical Sauskpit, mixed Sanskrit, literary 
PRP 1. sri ckeces erp talaantest Baa” oTo 
M-baali, the Bunnie. title, oxplaindd:2 ies 386 wm. 
diev, wse.of, in ancient Didia oa 2 means of 
divination 102 f.. still im ose in India and 
adjacent countries 10+:— ancient techni. 
calities in connection with, explained,.....198 £ 
Dizambarar, their migrationa were Suuth to 
Nort (0) arve ua! a scet about 2et-1Tg 
A.V. iW); separated from the Sréitambaris 
im the time of Bhadrabihu ov; divided 
into four divisions in the days of Minha. 
naudin 3 :-- the gachehos of tLe Divam 
baras, micrcly side branches of the anain 
line 5S! :— there ore two distinet tr ditiona 
ashe petititical sutcersion among the 57: 


Petia hee 


- 197 


eff? FS mae opm e 


Cr a 
foe PR mw 


shi Send Bow 





| ehahémin = yuvarilja.... 


1156 mole | 


hi hie Fbetens ers ah, os} | 


- lig 





Blidaivallabht, wi wife of Kealittanga-Chi ae 


mane oe 
crags: Gupta, commencement of ‘the, 263 
_ and note — Lakahowanasdua, note on tli: 
” 60 £.3—Baka, cummencement uf the 203; 
founded by Kanishka 206, Kanishka and 
his sucecasora used the 73 ; need in the two 
Mathurd inseriptions dated Fear 155 and 
year 280,207; Nahapdna the Kshaharits 
and the Kslsitrapa Sénas of Gurajit used 
the ,, © 0 b i et ee et S67 
crdis used in Recorded dutecs. 


ales fon mate ae ce aN i 50, 51 
Likshmanaséna ,.. ere 
WORE Secs cs f2 
Bike vse tseccceccce 47, 48 49, 00, 3 197, si 
Vikrama .. ever wet OF 
| eras, Mulia miiteaans, weet ie in pocsidiad ‘Hindu 
dates :— 
Mahathmaida , oFeeterssecetseeeerssacese OA) 
Yavana , —_— Hijya) . Peesssesecssesse nes fil 
caphemisns, folk origin tor... te tsecshses ane, SBD 
Eve in a folktale coctssscscceces seoscsuce. eee «| 


evil tie | Me hiteh gered in Dibir 285 in in 


Persia PPR bee eee Pee FS teas eee ha i 


|. @ rare. sound in - the Tibeto-Burmese 


Henagrtnayred #000 088 con one eon ees vesesssseiisss, LET 
fairy = spirit 165 :— lives in well 342 

can perform penance 165, can give and take 

away disease 342:— martisye of, with a 


INDEX. 





human being 164:— odour of mortals 
hurmfual te 1e5:— a tale of . 
FAiut Fayizt, relica of . ini 
Falum, the capital of the Taalion Chins . as 
fananim- “abe th See animal of the 
Malagasy ... oheqeene 
fave, belief in, UE ‘holies Christians, per 
bited 47 note: in folktales, unavoidable,..46 f. 


» old 
» 100 


tu oid in distres# ......+ - 
fends among the Einuuts Mashinn, “Chins, 

Cho ssae onnae ali 
rst frit, offering ofthe, amonget the Shin 1.0 
flute, magic, a story of a.... senve 166 f. 
folklore in Hindustdn 185 ft., 277 f., 341 ff; 

of the Komatis 93 f; of the Malugasy 250; 

in Salsette 25 f2.,45 7, 012 @., s74 ff; in 

Tibet 376; in Western Indin 0.000000... 360 £ 
forbidden things in folktalea — Tahsin fi 

fairy’s (human) skin . ar +». 164 &. 
fortnights, Hindu Hanine's we sud a eindileal, wseeae 47, 45 


fortune-secking, by hero in folktales s+. 161 | 


Grachehas, the, of the Digambaras ce 
side-brunches of the miin Limo cscs 59 
Gudeg in the Dhirwiid eset an itn 
from at IMSCTIpPtion Ab .......06 seen 
gambling im folktales .c..cc.ccceecseeeens 
Ganapati of Kifichi = the Khkattya hie bt 
Oragallu gainer 122; wus the 6th 
Kakatiya king of Worenial 198; wos 
nephew of Radradéva of Worangal 197; 
his descendants 199; conquered by Sundara- 
Pandya 121; his contemporaries 195 -—his 
Kiiichipora inscription is dated 8th June 
1249 and he diedin 1257; A. D. 122; the 
Examranitha inscription of... «197 &. 
Gangaikog da-Chola = Rajdndra-Chola .. » wed 
Gingaikonda-Sbjapuram, a ruined town, sib 
eae cep eee oe oeeee eee 


gurede = the royal eng, = the white kite 


. Sl 


See mihi 


in Magram oss ssetes senses svcsteent ane 
Gathé dialect = Mixed Sanskrit «» whe £. 
Gauda = Bengal . pp dace Wauennie bas eww LO? 
Gautama, the Jain Danesh’. os 155 
Gautaml apex == Godivarl .....-...-- » 199 
gender in the inscriptions at Girndr rs ‘at 

aa ai Giri 11 f., in the remaining 

ce 2 ee on ahd i ti 101 | 

Paar at ‘Page $34:—; at “‘Thatén eanaee a1 


‘geld, the term in the Bower MS, discussed...350 f. 

Gils = Ganuda......-.. Jick phe bud hse uaaae0 abs inna Se 

Gulamattikanagara is “Ayetboma in. Lower 
Burma .... tees pee ee ee hae 


Gondophares — Yndopherres = Gadupharas, 207 | 


Gitamipata Sikatani the Andhrabbritya 


= 


Givardhana, iL. J inl teacher TrerTiritr tii Tir 
i L8G £. | 


saves 251 | 


. 167. 


) ee eis 





391 





, oon LE 
graha = a seizure, the varieties of ».....+1000064 £, 
grammar, in the Bower MS. remarks on 

131 ¢., 350 f.:— questions of dialect im the 

inscriptions of Piyadasi discussed 171. ff; 

notes on some general pointa of, in the 
inscriptions of Piyadusi 155, 146 f.; and 
differences of dinlecta in the insermptions of 

Piyodasi are lesa decided than might be 

expected 155:— written, of Prikyit, cannot 

be cartier than 2nd—4th centuries A. D, 

976:— Migadhi dialect of Aséka— term 

explained ... » lia 
Gudupharas = Gandophares = = Yndopherres 207 
Gupta, Samudra, = probably Dharmiditya.. Af 
Gupta Alphabet, list of inscriptions in the 

N.-E. 43; list of inscriptions in the N..W. 

41; listof- inscriptions im the N.-W, Post-.- 4 
Gupta era, commencement of the... 203 and nofe 
Guptigupta, disciple of Bhadrabibw I1., 109; 

— he is mentioned in certain n moecErees 


as Chandragupta Tritt Pitre ate eT . dik 


hair (sea feather); cock's foathers used for 
divination 216:—(burnt) magic property 
of, to aid in distress .... » 16 
ne Chins, geographical ‘Gistribution of the 
190:— dialect of 123 ff.; compared. with 
AG: and cognate dialects 124 ff.; the 
most nearly related language toit is Lushai 
sin: ite place in the Tibeto-Burmese 
languages... . 126 
Hinbawadt Stubyavhi, king of Pogu, his ren 
pagoda J84; his various titles ........ bdsnee e856 
Hanumadachula, the Skr. name of Anuma- 
MOIR, pnareconnes . 198 
Haribhadra, iatiiemintcn ¢ on ar pre 
milasilram .. eeetasiies fonasieng bd’ ee 
Hurihara of vigayer gan as ‘opin: of eorere 1! 
Hushtnagar,a note on the date of a avesic- 
Buddhist inscription at . ‘oe LOG f. 
Hémachandrasdri, Snare hte on "ae 
Anuyégadvdrasastitram 4.0.0.4. vieeea BOD 
Hingtan Arman Nit, o spirit of the Chins.. on LOL 
hero, in folktale, cuts off hic own head 46 :— 
seeke furtune, in folktales 161: his com. 
panion, minister 185, demon, 185, mony. 164 
Hidimba is in the neighbourhood of Woran- 


Hit: de ee $o6¢ 200 ooe oe oo 193 


en ee gs 

fon tic ce ee oe Ss 
“a image of, as an offering re. 
930 = folklore of, not Malay 360. a 
tradition of the origin of ... Fore 


2 Pee eee — ae 


Clee bed 


2 he ee 


oth ot 


og2 INDEX. 


= =— = SF ier ss SSS La. ——er = 


"l-Inek — unplonsant expressions are unlucky | Soandara-Pindya noted 94 ¢ .— Srirangam 
it Bengal svssscteves cats ech ttteeesccstssseane DAD inscription of Sunidara-Pandya 121 £., cor 
image, chained, at tho Shwénapa Pagoda in responds to Saka 1182 expired 122;:— Ran. 
PCRW rar nicotene cee 484.) ganitha of Sundira-Paindya noted %i4-— 
Indranandin, the anthor of the Nflisdra, a Takhitibahi inscription of Gudupharas, date 
note om Tita amid Wis date i. ..csccecsescseess..s S4 of 207 :— Taxila inscription of Mdva, date 
‘mnheritanee, Shin law of ITD, 1230: Shan law of 207 -— TafijAvur inscription of Kijéndra. 
ef royal 10; of adopted gona among the Chila noted 3:4.— Tirnkkalukkugjram in. 
Siding 253.0% stiearsenesteeneivcscesssesasesee LID acription of Rulittnngs-Chila 181 ff.:—. 
inscriptions (ace Piyadasi':— dates from, dis- Tirnkkalukkugram inscription of Sundara. 
ctused 47 ff.:— the first in Sanskrit is dated Piinilya quoted 345 f. :— Tirupparankngram 
155-160 A. D., =t4; of the Srd to Sth Inscription of Mirivarman noted 44).— 
century A. D., nhsence of material for Tirappitvanan inscription of Sandara- 
determining dates of 18 f: notes on tho Pindya qnoted H44:— Tirnvidnimarudir 














Sates of Sonth-Tudian in the 3rd to zth | inscription of Kulittunga-Choln 282 :— of 
centurics A. D. 209 ¢ .— list of, in the the lurnsikas are in mixed Sanskrit =H :— 
N.-E, Gupta Alphabet 43; list of the, in dopublished Vikkiramangulain of Sundara- 
the N.-W. Gupta Alphabet 41; list of. in Piniya noted 44:— Para of Dhatuima- 
the N-W. Post-Gupta Alphabet 42:— chétt, noted 782 ; Kalvint of Dhummacheti, 
at Bhuraut, date of, discussed 295, date of, | allusions to 477.» Talaing, five at Thaton, 
proved hy that of Vitsiputra Dhanabhati in Ss0;at Ayetbima $85; at Yohémyt 38,; 
the reign of the Sufizaa 295, vocubnlary of at Shweyueyi $83; at Kalyanisima 383 f.5 


the 230 :— note of a Cambodian 47 f-— 
of the Chélas noted v2; three Chola, inscriptions at Bharath. .eccs-crccancanes pe ae 
jAoted 232:— in English at Afaulmain inscriptions, on capper, edited A 

S2:—a note onthe Purfidpur inscription of Dovapiladiva tiscensts tesceatenerare senate avegge ERG 
Duarmdiditya 4, 4:— at Girnar, details of | Jayidityn of VAJAYOPUPA occcccctecs ses... we 169 
the grumiar of the 2 ff.; Girmir of Rudra. Visrahapiladéva ...... See00ns0 010804 shbseeeenncs 7 
ééman. the first in Sanskrit 244 f. +— Gieco- inscriptions, on stone, edited -— ' 
Buddhist, at Hashtnogar, 1 note on the PBT <ssseritumncsee basse mcussysveuiemas cc | 
date of 106 f.-— Jamlinkéérara inseription Dimolara (Early Kadam) ..... diediasin china 
of Jutavarman noted oh; Jnwbukesivars Ganapati (at Bkdimrandtha temple) 2.0.18 
iméeriptions of Prataéparudrm 200 ¢ — of Kulottniga-hile (at Kiificlfjarraim)...csseee 
Jagdhan 205-210 A. D. contains mixed Sirongadéva (Vaghela) Srssrtissteisbe pal, 
Sanskrit 245'— Kupurdi Giri, detail of the 
sraummuar of the 8 ff.s— the Kiitchipnra 
instription of Ganapati moted Ms twa 
Kafichipure inseviptions of Kania. opala- 
déva 122; Katehi inseription of Ma llikiir- 
junadiva noted 227 £. Kiteht iInseription 
of Virimikeliiddva noted 2°74 — Bnildhiat 
at Khotulasir, Rimuith, Kangra, Reéwa, 
Western Caves, Sifiohi, Bharhut, Amriratt, 
date oof 208 =~ Kilpalavir inseription of 
Kulcttunga-Chola 231 :— two, nt Mathura 
datel year 135 and year 980 are in the 
Stha era 207 :— noted copper-plate grant 


feneral noted S2S ee hs ee ee ee ee ee ee ee a a 





| Jackals, euperstitions as to, in Madras intial 
| Jaincndra-eytharine, the: the mamies Of the. 
Mathur of it .o.ces se stntternateectcsnssee wen sanare 1 fh 
| Jains (see Disinbaras':— COMM UTItY is 
divided until the days of Bluulnilddu fie: 
the gront separation took plice abnut 
162-170 A.V: the traditional migration 
of the. from Ujjain 158, 160.— echisius 
qnone the. detailed 335 dF: — athnomy 
of the, diseased 14 47. :—anerod liters tine 
Of the woe Lt ff, 100 ff. 177 i, 210 ge. 





ef Mahipila fS-— of Nuhapann, seven ove i., 32) if. 16 

in number 23> thas af Nahapina and Jaipur, the final residence of the Digamlara 

the Andhral-hritras Contemporauncons 243, POntiflits.sovess assess nnvssenvecssaeap aS hit tee keisae— 

are in mixed Sanskrit 24). differences Jimba, a Join BOHCHET cas eseser nesesssseeseses sostes I 
between the langnage of those of Nahapfins | Savihbnddirapaunattl, the sixth mi padncgpim oa 
and the Andhrabhrityas 2463 ¢ :— thie PLE! : Herenereperreonentriete op crtracene IPE 
Naniyvhit are a century earlier than Janhudvipa, a Inin description of terete 18 f,, 
Gotamipnta Sdtakani 203 -— ¢ perplate of Fitakes, seones trom the, represented at = 
Narayauapila noted 94 :— of the Pinlyas 8 Bharat ce id sidoeces sereentet niduerdiviedee co UeR, 


noted $23:— anpublishod Rituenitha of Jitacarman = Sundara-Piscya wien than 








Jayaniman, ty Jain teacher see bee nae fed one Sn Tee 15s 


Jayiditya of Vijayapura, his copper-plate 
side found at Govalchpurss:s+r.es secre 169 E. 
Wtdvati, a suburb of Pega ..cseseceeeceeneeeeeeen OBO 
Ywuprabhamuni, the author of the Sawidéha- 
TaN rma Lit pected san antupesenneedensensterey pbs tiny ee 
Jinéndrabuddhi, another name of Déva- 
mundi. PTT TOIPCRT Le e e o 156 nh 


k and ¢, confusion of, in the Hiika Chin lan- 
FIL +. Seer 128 
k*, a prefix to verbal roots in Chin, explained. 126 
Kachins, a tribe of the Shin States .....++-++0 Lit 
Kadam bas, the Farly Tee rr 93 


Sento Dee bee PE ee ee ee 


Kadin Chins, their language s.sssrsecreeee S16 | 


Kakatiya kings of Worangal, their genealogy 197 
Kakutsatida, the Buddhs, mentioned in the 


Bharaut inscriptions sam nn seo pals | i 


Kala princes, legendary accounts of the ......21 ff. 
Kalina king, defeated by Ganapati of Kat- 
Chip ees ee seeeeeestsnereetreses cesses seecenenerenacs 
aliiyamandalam conquered by Kuléttunga- 
FE halalinsa ccc scovacuce Musanstcaeeeaastive tartare red 
vingatty-Porayi, its notices of Kulot- 
Pram CIMI it senceeces ene eneeeenne sectee nen ens brtans 280 
Kalil. « shrine in North Travancore .........95, 96 
Kalpeintorcdtchyind, a note on the 21), de- 
gori!od Q12, ibs recom’ date 1 sssenseeeeseners 21+ 
xalpesdira, a note om the 211;— the first 
Juin text tramalated ...sscccsceseeccecssseseeene 212 
Kalai, real local nae OF c..eecrssecseesscsereever OLD 
KalyAvl insctiptions at Pogu, allusion to...... v7 
Haylntsind, account of S35; inseriptions at, 


foted eee FE Cg Ee ee ee ee Hac 


‘Kitchipura was included in the dominions 
of the Kikatiyu kings ....00.0ssessserscssesnere LOE 
Kaéohd Chins occupy the country to 5. of 
Kanishka founded the Saka era 206, he and 
his successors used the Baka era... en 78 
‘Manton = Kank PPrTTT errr 180 
Kaerceaa — quoted Taitila..e sere sercseeerseenet £ 
Karenuis, (heir custo ...... se0c0s ves .0s svthevacvtl lade 
Rarens in the Shin States 116: customs of 
the Red, S17 f.:—language, noted ...c00 cee a77 
Kurikal, real nome is Kikraikbiil ..,.ecsseee cee S27 
KAtyapa the Buddha mentioned in the 
Bharat inscriptions .......0scecessencrenencen ene phat 
Matavapra, nncient name of the Chandragiri ’ 
hill at Sraviana-Belgola coerce cece sesningeuaeem lou 
Kausdmbhi = Kise cwntioned in the 
Bharaut inscriptions Te ttidd beet hds uss aie e 
Kaya ee ol eee ee ol? 
Kelaba Pagoda visited 322; in che RKeélisi!ha- 


pabbatachetiya of the Kalyiol inseriptions. S32 | 


Khunde Ect Feae Jiituba dvacrilanl ie ones ee eanabar . 





oud 





king = local magnate in folktales........0..45 mol 
kinoly, a-mythical animal of the Malagasy ... 292 
kirkii =e oar. sce: cssecessesitssnavaceess OL0 
Kite, snporstitions aatothe,in Madras .... 275 
Eogun, caves at, described .......c0ccceeastoniee GE 
Etkarck, a Visit: to... ic: soscss ces sesssssenqseceserssas Ode 
KékPénniiyon Hill, visited .cesssaevercene OBL £ 
Kinnati, folk-etymology of the name 93:— a 
folktale of the caste. .ciscesissciincreees eeseren Od E 
Konigamanathe Buddha, mentioned in the 
Bharawh macriptions ....00-:sccccsessseesserescens ZIG 
| Kéngbaung = Thariwadi, King of Burma... 299 
Fongumandalam, conquered by Kulitttunga- 
Konuniér, a village in the Belyanm District; 
the rock-cut inseription of Damidara (Early 
Ko-Rijakésarivuarman = Kuléttunga-Chola 
261, 258 
E’oring Nat, a spirit Of tha Ching c. .éeccssccce 10] 


13 


5 
SP ehh ee he ee ee 


Kut Sil ein im Suliagwit ee ey a1 


Krittikirys, a Jain teacher, 158 ;—elsewhere 

the name is Kohattriya:......c0s00s0eesseees LOB MS 
Eulottunga-Chola, bis life 282 f.; acceded 

1071 A. D., 283 :— inscriptions of him ...251 ff 
Kuntala (— Western Chilukya) fight with 

the kings of, by Kulittunga-Choja se. 252 
Kwéonain Ching, their drvsa ..c....00cccsecees 216 
Kyaikpun near Pegu, ruins at, notes on......083 £ 


luck, good, to goto seen eacred image with 

the eyes closed 96; in seeiny the deity firat 

of all things ata fixed festival 96 :— had, 

Wh RUMP legs wes vcs noxtedece var'viwsinrss viav=siunesniat LU 
| Lis, a tribo inthe Shit States .......2.-. LIF 
| "Wvaee CGHIME . iaberelOvecgeeersnsersengeeneecueyer ADT 
life-index, Instance of 187 f.:—is a jewel,..... 157 
Léhirya, a Jai teacher sis.ccccecssseseeecsseeeeee 163 
lunar astronomy of the Jains 00.00 16 
Lunar ‘Race, the, included the Western 
Lushais were probably one race with the 

Haka Chins not Jong sinee 127; their lan- 

guage tost nearly related to Hika Ching... 125 


eee PEE a ee eo 163 


wa, the letter, ig a test letter in ancient 

Indian Alphabets ...cccsssccsssvetce cues Of 
MAdhariputa Siriséna the Andlrabhritya .. 204 
Magadhi Prikyit discussed 204 f.:— as the 

dialect of Asoka, term explained 174; was 

the official dialect of Agdku's Court .......175 f 
Mighanandin, the Digamimris divided into 

four divisions in lis tlie se. 
Mahichéti, an ancient Pagoda at Pego, notes 

rl Siete, Deere odagesel gens 
' Moleidéva, father of Ganapati of Kaachipura 197 


50 


CT oe | 


= a 


PTR TLE eee Pe ee 


oo4 





Mahdmilyéré, the an _ in ‘the Bower 
ME. 000, SG £8. 
Mi ahdnietham, the nlaas iit ‘he dietoala Chhé- 
dasdiram 181; various mentions of it ...... 183 
imahdrdjadhirdja ss - 97, 268, 254 
Mahirishtri Prikrit dlactaeutt “Oi f.; its 
relation to the popular tongue... DOS 
Mahipila, a copper-plate grant of, sioibed eles 
Malayagiri, hia commentary on the Siriya- 
ponnatti 20; his ES on the 


Chasidapannatfti...... pi 











Kirttika . creed seats sctepectestiveccss 
Mirga . iediferineces 256, Ti 
Mirgadirabe (MS). seetesusiesenes 
slaps (MS:) teavivanses sisese. SHE 

acrat! AP. # fea 

iii pss a names of ‘the, men- 
tioned in recorded dates :-— 

Parr iis Sea tice ra shiscre esta os He 


ae OD 

Malika-jarika, alishy of Wrlisheaaccs “i160 f. | Rishabh 00 .c0ccessssscerscecsedeeoce oc), Hi 
Mallikirjunariya of Wijelyansgasiecs.ii « S21 RTM | Sescni sovespescevnrseciantncceceseacoue ae") 
manusetha, the, described -. ....00usverveesreves 81 f. Vrigchika ... galas sibs pa weaiece ues 
Miravarman = Sundara-Pindya ., . S44) Madgagiri = Mungri:: "95! ‘ 
Mareo Polo, possible identification of ‘Sender | Mugdhdvabédhamankttka, a “okies | of on 

DT | ee . 122 edition of . ote & 
marriage in folktales; Sider! wilh homman Mugdhdeabdhimauktiba is a t handbook és 

being 164; postponement of 188 : — imvi- Sanskrit Grammar 4..3...0.2................. oe 

tations to a, in Madras 199-— customs vag Jain names for the pence Ra Bator! 1 


among the Chins 223; of the Parsts 113-4f.; 
the Shins, mere cohabitation on the ney 
crease 119, the forbidden degrees of con. 
nanguinity 11, aoe for marriage 118, 
burial ceremony of unmarried 
118 -— songs of the Parsts  . 
Mati, ruina of .. 
Alanng Maung, i ‘of Barns, ‘son “of 
Natngdaji ... ssc 
Maung Zinga = Philip de Brito . *F 
metamorphosia in folktales, fairy: ie a 
fomalé monkey .. cove 16] 
metempsychosis among the Malegasy —— men 
into serpents 2651: resurrection after 
partial decomposition nate 
Mindkshi, goddess of Madura... seeemre eer, BOE 
Mindin, King of Burma, son of Pagin Min. 290 
minPd = prince ......... 1211289 note 
mixed Sanskrit, described 244; ; a Buddhistio 
language 247; is a manner of writing 
Prikrit 275; is a special literary ortho. 
graphy 245:— Rajéndralila Mitra on, 
criticism of 245 — Burnouf on, criticisms 
of 245 :— origin of 246 f.; nature of 245; 
characteristic peculiarity of e46; develop- 
ment of 246; period of 244 f. — disappeared 
on the intruduction of Spi 246; ite 
relationship to Sanakrit .. 1 
months, Jain names for the 16. Vadis eet 
on the calendar 16, on the lunar 16:— 
lunar, zodiacal sign quoted instead of .. 
months, Hindn lunar, nanies of the, men. 
Sent Se mead tet tin 
Agnji (Advina) ., 
Chaitra.... obartésege 
ce aS 
Jytshtha.....,, 
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- nakshatras, Jain notions on the bimnackinin GP 


the shiondé desexthed 937 f; the third 
described 329 f.: the fourth Seetethien 069 ff, 
Mélasttras of the Jaina discussed... tg A 


| Mummadambé, the Ree Prathcavodis 198 f. 
Min, language = Talain Fe EE pee Be ke ee Be 


Mungir = Mudgagiri ab tea tsy'stcaei Susans veabes axe 
Muija, a king overthrown by Taila Tee . 168 
murder, compensation for, among the Shins, 119 
Mwé Nat, a spirit of the Ching 


n, dental, in monumental Prikrit .., cies, SO 


patel ieregular we of, ia monumental 


g Ue 


f, ae in mdntimontal Prikrit 

Nigarijas, a discussion on the 361 f.; “identi- 
fication of the .... Snes ssesm tarscesessestsece COM) 

Rigas the Black, a note ot . 

ein a eicals the .. 

Nabapana, Kbabarit th dickies 
Gitamiputa xual) Hig te bi 


"95 


200 209 hon hoe Gee ogg ie oh a ool 


the moon with the 16 f,; Jain tutelary 
divinities of the ., Sehenlvibaee 2 
nakshatras nates of the, mentioned to record. 
ed dates -— 


18 


; Se Bi he ee a ey hin ose sree 
PUBVEM snc vases tsoctecns eee 48 


Kara (Hasta) erry te oeeee 49 
fi hon eee he ree ese tenses seeges cocthly 32] 

Punarvasu 1000G5b06 650810 pep ba6-kap ade a4, cha ane 343 
Réhini Pee TEE CG he Oe de ee bee ce 18 
te eee ee ee 2S et Ba Oo] , o2g 
Simba Ce oe ee ee SOT EGR SSPEES SG SCC CRE SEn tee 4s 
Uttara. _BhadrapadA eet eee | 199 
OttardishAdhii .......000.. mie 
Visikhi CPF ASS SEE REE REE OT £60008 695999 bis Bas eas a4 


Sth PP esse bin 


PEt Pa ii hee So ee 


names, male, for queens 199 and sote:— 
proper, of persons, among the Ching......... 
naming customa among the Shins 117-— of 
the Burmese and Shins borrowed direct 
from India... erase vol 17 mote 
Nandi-Samgha, nother thins of the Balit- 
kfra-Gann eee ssssees 
Nowdtetitram, a notice of the 298 f; a detailed 
description of 204 ff.; commentaries on... 
Nisika = Nasik, mentioned in the Bharaut 
inscription: .... “+ Sow 
gat = spirit in Buia Wl: i Laie’ of, 
noted .... . Sol 


225 


. 15d 


. s01 


Nawhgddit, ‘King of Buirona, + eon n of Aloopra, aE9 


Wayapéla,-mention of... secsscasbietses | Od} 
Nivraydvalikas, the cipal” to “the ‘twelfth 
updigad of the Jains 2) ff.: contain legen- 
dary accounts of the Eflla Princes, sons of 
“ the Anga king Séniya of Charhpa ........ 21 4f, 
Pisthayhayanam, the first chhédasétra . = 
Nitisdra, a note on the Deccan College MS. 
OE EE es es sce cee cee cee cen eese eteecace oe 


north, the, ia Untick y vvedtlon’ in Madras, 193 | 


mumeral-coeficients, use of, in the Lushai 
language .. ee + 126 
semetéle, Aedlensiek of. ta thie inact plot ah 
Girnfir, 6, at Kapur di Giri 13, in the 
pear Deicide 


of the Alphabet, in Jain MSS, ....... . 214 


cathe, among the Chine 223 :— Batata the 
Karennis .. on « 318 
ecenn, leaping the, in folktales . pretrestenesontecs STE 
odor of mortnty destructive to fairies... sore 165 
variant of the tale of, in Indians 47 
offittngs th pbitlttizs in Bengal 28 :— o list 
of 3. orrnes ote & bat 
omens int “Madras 318 i bed, in Madras 108; 
.in Malabar 279; in South India 224; for 
a journey in Madras 193;— good, in 
Malabar 279; for a journey in Madras 199; 
-of rain, flying foxes seen in the day 
time 278: words of ill omen, “no” 93:— 
do birth of reshma howl #41 ; 
donkey's Dray v1s01ccccece cress crresscrssenges sores C4] 
Oraihgalla = Worigal =. tocemit od eho Det 197 note 
erthography of the Tiree MS. 350 :— of the 
mscriptions of Piyadasi discussed 171 ff. ; 
oheyed learned historical influences 155; 
shews a tendency towards o learned 146, 
149; ia not strictly phonetic 149, 155; 
Semitic influence on, noted 175:— ‘of the 
menumental Prikrite pccleaetaon f. 
Qrvgalla = Worangal .. | 
owl a bird of bed Goien ta South India. 
(0° -yu-t’o of Hinen Tsiang identified ......... 


OP eae EE aed 





ogo 


| pd = male in the Tibeto-Burmese languages, 126 


Pagan Min, ard sa orca pommel 2) 
PAgat, caves at, described .. a7 £. 
pdhuda and pdihudapihuda, divisions of ‘the 
Sariyapanmati «2. .02...++. 14 
prinnam, the first deveribed . 108 rie “the 
second described 110; the third described 
110; the fourth described 111; the fifth 
described 111; the sixth described 112; the 
seventh described 112; the eighth describ- 
ed 112; S rutctiechie D the tenth 


described . lie Lee wdia £. 
painnas, ienttored’ pieces: | yelating! ‘to. ‘the 

Siddhinta texta of the Jaina......... oddaer end l0é f. 
Paisichi Prikrit discussed ... sscreeentees i. 
palace, subterranean, tale'of vs niseses ABE EF. 


OPaleumae,.e tribe of the Shin sO nie 


Pali, date of... es aft nua. Lol a 
Ghmane: your this Thine; Whb cape iar tL 7 
Paihchanamashira, the, discussed........... ow 210 
Paiichilay's king ofartirown by Teile TL von 168 
Tan epee by Kulottunga- 
Chile .. eae! ee. oe 
Pinilya, the ‘Sonthein; Se bite Kulét- 
tunga-Chola..... » S82 


Panthays in the Shin States . an 16 
Parabala of thea Keres family = = 


Gévinda If. See PBB eee oe thine . 254 
Paramabhatidraka. ah ceheredet och sbeleree aoe 
Paraméivara . Ht i. Bae 
Paramébvara-Paramabhattrake i OF 
parrots, kingdoms of ie. ives) a7 
Pirsis, coping customs of 13 fl; ebésal 

songs of the .. ioe nS 
Patalipptrsa = Pati! Giektoned: ial the 

| Bharaut inscriptions..,.... setteetspoerte are 
Papnd = Srinagura ... sasvaress ure 
Pathicalia of the Dissinhitas!’ “detailed 


description of three 65.63:-— a notice of 
threes. a. wont If 
arse | a title of Manng Maung, King ‘of 


Fess mendes poert tan eeg nd ass 2Oe note 

Pega, Se ei Oe describe’ a. oe ff. 
| penance in fairies ............ - 16 
Phd, a name for the Taung¥as ... . o79 


Phéphd, the great wit at Thaton, sities oP: a8l 

pilgrimage, an object of, to be cured of 
dumbness %, to attain literary perfection... 96 

Piyadasi, inscriptions of 245 ff., 258 f.; chro- 
nology of 203 ff.; Semitic influence in’ the 
orthography of, noted 175; their linguistic 
volue summed up 174:— language of, 
discussed 166, 85 ff., 145 ff.,171 #., 200 ff. ; 
divide themselves into two types by lan- 





fuage 21), into two dialectic groups 171 £.; 
de not faithfully represent the dialect of 
the country in which they have been en- 
proved 172 f.; do not pretend to invariably 
represent in their integrity the sounds 
of the spoken language 146, 149, 155; sub- 
dinlecta discernible in 172:— Sanskrit not a 
fixed langnage at their date 175:— grammar 
of, disenssed, at Girnir 2 M., at Kapur di 
Giri 8 ff, of remaining edicts £5 ff.:— notes 
on some general grammatical points 144 ff., 
100:— detail of the conjugations at Girnir 
? #f., at Kapur di Giri 16 ff.; detail of the 
cralmatical inflerions at Girnir 5 if., 
hapur di Giri 11 ff. ; detail of the phonetics 
at Girndr 2, ot Kapur di Giri 8 ff., of 
rommnining edicts ser... 
Poi {seo Baungshd) .... : 
polygamy anong the Shin .. pot ieoubhade ss 
Pondicherry, real name ia Fusdenhohentssé. oo B37 
Prabhichandra, a Jain Achirya, of shout 
the seventh century A. D., who died at 
Sravata-Belwoly ses ssceccsaceeoe 


0a bee ee Fes ee ee 


S@itgia fine pee o 


Prikrit, shews signs of culture in the time 
of Piyadasi 1;7:— monumental and li y 
discussed 259 ff. :— literary, date of use of, 
discussed 267 f., 270, fixed between the 2nd 
uni 4th centuriva A. D. 276; is an artificial 
dialect 241, not understood by the people 
261 f.; is nota faithful representation of 
the popular tongue 264; origin of 373 f.; 
characteristics of 261 ; ita relation to moun- 
on monuments 261 — monumental, period 
of 25; is one dialect 260; is not a faithful 
representation of the popular tongne 260 £; 
is not subject to rigurona rules 261; cha. 
racteristica of 258 f; ita relation to literary, 


discussed 268 ff; never appears in literature 261 


Pratiparudra waa the 7th of the Kakatiya 

dynasty 199; his descent from a sh 

af Kidchtpurs..... mesttsrepssccencse 190 
Pratdparudrayasébhdshava,: ite wali to more 

the genealogy of Ganapati of Kaichipura. 196 f. 
Pratiparadriya, sve preceding word. 
Pravachanapartkshd of Dharmasigara, wrong 

na to Vigholi dates O08 Fee OF Pees Bete, ee aie 
priests among the Ching .. wemepsieeee LOL 
prince = local magnate in folktales. -eweedeo note 
princess = wife of local magnate in folk- 

tales ...... O60 Snr sernee either ees serees ens 4a BOLO 
Pridardja = = Prila, a Kakatiya king of 

Worangal 197; ancestor of Ganapati of 

Kiiichipura 97; constructed the Jagati- 

késari-tatailke tank ..... 
Prila (eee Prodanija). 


[Pe Pb ee ae 22 197 


remaining 
Prishthila, a Jain beanlick eed ivnelebnaeetas ow 138 


| purification rites in Madras... 


Pere err ote OS to 160 | 
Prokiasinanda, hia probable date in co hin ee 28 ! 


| Rajiga of Véengi = Kulottunga-Chola .., 


laden Alsip of, in the inaeaplicas 
at Girndr 6-f., Ba RAR FR Te Se 2 in the 
edict ee ee Fae PP = lod 


_ Pajyapdda, another name of Dévanandin ...156 n. 


| Pulumiyi Vasithip uta the Andbrabhritya 


204; date of, ia cire, 195-145 A. D........2..0. 205 
punctuation in the Bower M8. cseraseree SDL 
preheat 2 Ne mutilation alter 
serves O16 
Pr aR parieation rike in Madr, las 
. 1 


re if foam ta eae @ 


7 i dele. ae 


quantity, grammatical, not shewn in the 
inscriptions at Girnir, 2:— changes of, 
in the inscriptions at Kapur di Gir, 2, 
in the remaining edicts  ..0...<ccsecesses BS 


queen = wife of local meennes t in folktales dnote 
queens, ale names for .... -« 199 and note 


r, only one sign to ERE in the svaies 
inscriptions .... crsssaee ttsstsecssors 17D 
RAjarija-Choja, inscription of, quoted... veeeeee BED 
Rajtodra-Chila, a name for Kuldttunga- 
Chola 283 ; inscription of, quoted wceneo 282 
» 253 
MAmaffiadésa, is now the Talaing country of 
Burma $77; waa the ancient Talaing king- 
dum 77 ; antiquities of, summed up....... 386 
Hannadovi, wife of rishi Bei: of the 
Rashtrakiteu Parabala .. oa voor Did 
Rishtrakdtas of Malkhdd ; afrinls were over: 
thrown by Taila IT. in A. D. 973-74 ...167, 168 
Bathas, = Rashtrakiigag ....0..cscsseiscsareseeee 108 
regnal years, use of, in recortiod fee 
121, 122, 254, 282, 286, 345, B44 
ri, the vowel, Bot known ut time of the Biya 


daa inscriptions... or ob bab Pte - 176 
Rong Nat, i spirit of ‘the Chine . eb PGP hee eae wae meee 191 
Rudra = Mahiirija-Rudra = Rudrimbi, 

danghter of Ganapati of Kifichtpura..... . 199 


Rudradiman of the Girndr inscription lived 
temp. Vilaithiputa Sitakanj 994, and femp. 
Siriyafia Sitakani 204; commenced ‘to 
reign cire. 150 A. D...... Fin cael bal 

Budradéva, ancestor of Ganapeli of Eiiichi- 
pura 19/; was a Kikatiya kingof Worangal 197 

Rudrimba = Rudra = Mahiirdja-Rudra 
199; was the @th of the Kakatiya dynasty... 199 189 


é, palatal,o test letter in the Bower MS. 


om £4 OF at oa shee a 


RE pee 2 ee Pe eS oe 176 


Phe SEE be Pe sO], 216 


 Bagyllanng Chins, geographical distribu- 


tion of the as wae Pee en ee ee See are 2 Eee See 2208 coe 190 
Bihet-Mihes, a note Ollcon POS Pees pe Re ai 


INDEX. 


397 





— Se == 





Suka era (seo era), commencement of 203: 
— its use in Cambodia 47_f., in Java...... 
Sik yam unt = Buddha in the hareah i in- 

seriptions one ewes ines - 226 
Salectte, folk lore in... 93 f, 4 if. 
Simanta-Bhija Dochi, acreage ie Kaiichi, 

endows the Ekimranitha temple .. 
Savidehavishaushadir, a or ata ¢ on tke 
fourth chhddastllr a ....c,s-2ceeescre est casseens 
eeikrdati, zodiacal gign, mentioned in a 
recorded date instead of the lunar month... 
aiiakrintis, names of, mentioned in recorded 
dutes :— 


43 


Chipa (or Dhanuh) sercccsen ee seetiane 48 
OPTI: iss pain icesaih bait eicm nike tn Wied pase ieee le 
Suhha. one 10 OnE eee Soe ee eee eee ee ee 49 
Tavura .. ee 


sqiskydut.s, names of mentioned. | in MSS. 
dates :— 
TAM PRBCE, cnc par scene pcinescsgsatecnicasibwen ses 
Mésha... seses they 50 
Samudra apices cen baht, Dharmiditya... +0 
sandhi in the inseriptions at Girnfir 6, 
at Kapur di Giri a in the remaining 
CMI see cseecee oe 
Sanskrit (ree nica? ‘Banakrit) ; -- ‘obit 
of 246 #.; is a Br&hmanical language 
347 :-— not uw fixed language at the date 
of the inscriptions of Piyadasi 175 :— 
not yet o written language in the time of 
Piyadasi 177 :— in its ultimate form did 
not exist in the time of Piyadasi 177 :— 
proof of the date of introduction of 
247:— first inscription in, is dated 155-160 
A. D. 24+ :— classical first used in 2nd 
century A. D. 275, elalorated after Grd 
century B. C. 275:— additions to the 
vocabulary of, as evidenced in the Bower 
MB natin: cesses ann nspensestorenss satsarreertaces LOR Sy SOL 
Sanekrit, inscribed tablet from Pegu 385; is 
Genl, Canningham’s “ Buddhist seal” ,, 
Santichandra, the commentator of the Tails 


oO 


- 385 


buddirapannaii ... Juaesapaaievua at 
Siradi alphabet, a seasiy or on Lite. acd note 
Sirasvatl-Gachcha of theDigambaras, merely 

a side-branch of the main line ... oo | 
Saurasént Prikrit discussed . .. 264 f. 
scapegont, the, an instance off! in n Tibet .. . S76 | 


sculptures, supposed Vaishnava, from Thatén 481 

Sénus, the acecesion to power of the, was circ. 
128-140 A. D., “See 

Seniya, king of Charny legendary ‘need 
of lie sons. ek pan ister nd 20: 

serpents, sepeneGtionn s a8 sto, i in 1 Madras 226 :— 
among the Malagasy are embodied apirita 
261, Seven-headed J51:— jewel in the 


| Bhwégigalé Pagoda described.... ond 
|“ Shwégigyil near Pegu, notes on ‘hil raat at 





| Siddhdnta, a list of iacen in ha yee 





solar astronomy of the Jaina SER U ES Gee Fe eg 


mouth of 186 :— charm against dente bths 
do0 ff. 
Sévana, Yidave king = Kimachandra wir 
Dévagiri 200 ; defeated by Pratdparudrn... 


| Sévana Country = Séusa = Simmar im 


Naaik District 199, also Dévagini ... «» 199 
sh is later than the date of the Piya 
inscriptions... at 
sha, the letter, i ia o teat ete in vanaiant 
Indian Alphabets .. cas poe Sonia weansenagee GO 
Sha-chi of Fa-Hian identified... . 820 
Shin States, tribea of the, cnanmcated” 16; 
tribal divisions of the 71:— a legend of 
the 120, 121:— enstoms of the 116 ff; 
naming customs of the 117f.; war eantoma 
of the 120 :— the cosmogony of the 12] :— 
their ideas os to the origin and cause of 
wwe 119:— their law of inheritance 
119, ng -—instances of cannibalism 
Shasthava = Ayyappen eave NG 
shrew, taming of a, an oe folktale .. 


Shwiaungyd Pagoda at Pegu, note on ....00.. 
Shwébé Min = Thariwadi, King of Burma.. 


1i7 


ee eee 





SES f. ; NSCTIPHONS Ats...0s..+rcacccser anceceadod 2. 
Shwémddd Pagoda Gesoribed ...1cescesseceecss..s OOO 
Shwénabi Pagoda described ...... sssece OOS FL 
Siamese rule in Burma, traces of .....c-0.0. O08 
wibilants mot rea in the mei’ 

tions of Piyadasi .. onesue tO 
examen & Ee 
Siddhdutaléia, note on the .. Re eee | 
Siddhdatamukhircall, a sitica a ieee cee —ie 
Siddhartha, a Jain teacher... sea 15S 
Siharijé of Thaton, account of: . 380 
Sitnhana = probably the Yidava hing Sin- 

ghana Il. of Dévagiri 195; defeated ME 

Ganapati of Edfchipura ... sen . 197 
S‘inbyimiyin, mother of Sip’ ayAlat .. wunned os 290 f. 
S‘inbydyin, King of Burma, son'of Alaces 289 
Singhalam (= Ceylon) invaded by Knldt- 

tunga-Chila ....cccccecssssas pee . 23g 
Singtsl, King of Burma, son af) Biinbydpia. 259 
Siri Polemaios of Ptolemy — ait Risk 

Viisithiputa —........... 


1 OS 


| Siriyala Gitamt{puta Sitakani. the pees 


DA PIE YR .sscsccsrseenasss » S04 
Siyin Chins, geographical ‘Gacributios, ne 

ee een et eee sen aen cee 45 
sleep, gapeot oR In | Madees < ae 
sleeping beauty, variant of the tale ae courts 
snake (see serpent). 
aneexing, & bad omen in Madrag  ....0.... soon LOG 
Sichaung Chins, their language,...cesss-++e0 216 
serene 


. 190 
» 193 
1188 f. 





Sind; wife of Ganspati of KASchtpars... wise 109 
Simasubdarn, commentatur on the first 

painnam 
Somavanis, the, included the Western Chil- 

lukyaa .. 
Somésvare IL, Western Chalukya.... anneaepen 44 
son, only, in folktales 23;— youngest, the, in 

folktales, his doings 
Sina and Uttara, the Buddhist missionaries, 

images of, at Kokbénndydn Hill 381; story 

of, doubtful......... cerates 
songomby, a mythical: steal of the Mala. 

aed sink WedhgnadaPawaiel teesis Geekes Sec eiarasavaracae EL 


Basy 
rons three, in folktales 312: 


Pee bePeh ete ee oe ee ee 


2 a Oe Ba Oe Ee ee a fiom on 


. 339 


a ‘s 40 HF. 

apirit = fairy 165 -—loses “ vistue” by touch. 
ing a human being*165:— haunts of, in 
Madras 279 :— Chin notions of 216; of a 
tree, among the Chins 191 ; of the forest, 
umong the China 191;— worship of, in 
Madagaacar ... jeden She ced pee eee Pee ee ee eee 
Siravana-Helgola; seasaiha cu this Saal ieee 
of an inscription here, which has .been 
supposed to mention the Sruéa-Kéralin 


Bhadrabihu SSP ee ee ee 156 
Srinagara = Patni . dds pasdegvestedie stece SO 
stone, turning into, in ‘folktales . cterens Low 


substituted person in folktales; mite 3 f; 
children ........ coseesesradd 4 EF. 
subterraneous palace, a atary of é <cbabeten's 161 #. 
succession, rule of royal, brothers before sons 
=87 #f,:— practical application of 288 :— 
ebtained in the Eastern and Western 
Ghiiukya dynasties 288; in the Valabht 
Line 285; in the Malér-Kotli State 283, 
it Manipur 257; in the Shin States 288. 
in ancient Buglund 202 f. :— authority for, 
from tho Jiifabes si. ...c1s-cscccceeanpecessesassee 201 
stiklen action, a bad omen in Madras 
13 :— noises unlucky in Madras ,, 
Sukniava, a Malavusy tribe .. evseeriesesens, BOO 
Eundar Bandi = Sundaru-Pandya.... iwne aie 
Snudam, a note on kings and piesa im 
5. India bearing that name .......... x Wye 
Sundara-Pindya, matertuls for caloulating 
the date of 121 f.; his date settled by 
um inscription at Srirangam 121: his 
acecssion fulla between Baka 1169 and 1180, 
122; Saka 1182 expired isthe only year 
corresponding to his inscription 122:— 
= Jativarman 122; (Jatdvarman) distinct 
from Sundara-Pindya (Marivarman) 344 :— 
== Marco Polo's Sender Bandi .......,....... 129 
sfip‘ayd = royal princess ......60+. 390 nate 
Sip‘ayilat, Queen of Burma, wife of Thibd.. 200 f. 


Pee Bee ae 


. O18 


- 165 


thos es wold ff. 


: Fand &, confasion of, in Hika Chin eee 


| Tai family of Shin Tribes, the. 


| faleanas, in the inscriptions of Piyadaai 


| Thagyfp'‘aya 





Surdehtra, chronology of the kings of.........203 £. 
Siriyapaanatti, a most isa work on 

Jain astronomy .. sxtsrapenseeeens Lib 
Sariyapannatti Bhagavall, | ia be fifth wpa. 

gam of the Jains... sms ae | | 
Stryoprajiepli = Garipanaiuntin: qt. suse 14 
Suttanippan, a Taunggi MS. work, described. 379 
SvétAmbaras, separated from the Digumbaras 


in the time of Bhadrabahy ......::0:::0000. 59 


. 138 

tablets, glazed, see glazed bricks. 

fabu, limita to cohabitation among the Shins 
119 :— forbidden ovenpation to hasbands of 
lying-in women among the Shine 117 :— 
forbidden articles of food to lying-in 
women among the Shins 117:— forbidden 
things to women during a war expediti 
among the Shins 





ww» 190 
116, 117 
Taik’? == Chinese Sng oo. cccccsccesseetsecessesee LIT 
Paikkulé ig AyetPemi .....ccscessssrsssccsssscereee BBD 
Taila IL (Western Chiilukya) established the 

dynasty, by ee the Rcneeiy; 

kiitas, in A. D. 973-74 tenn nee tesa Lay 
Taileng = Taitai . - 7 


Se eo 


2 gee oe 


'Tainamk‘am, a dein ee ‘the. See 


IE ees cca tovcenete “eperntacsaes 
Taina = Northern Shéns........ 17 
Taituii = Southern Shins . tiv nen weinkceees AAO 
Talaing Country, the 877; ancient kingdom 

of 377; language 377; ite epigraphic and 

historical value 377; MSS. at Pigat...... 377 f. 
Tashin China, the geographical distribution 

of the 190; boundaries of the 

190; polity of the 190: names of their 

chiefs 190) :— speak nearly the aame language 
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ERRATA IN VOL. XXL. 


p- 157, line 24, for and “built, read and built. | p- 347, lines 43 and 52, for “ Horse and Bull Coina” 
a» oo 27, for there,” read “ there.” read “ Cock and Bull Coins.” 
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